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expect great things 


You 
of him 


Is he getting every chance? 
_--even alittle thing like 
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T’S WONDERFUL to be 

the mother of a boy like 

| yours... 

4y- | You are planning great 
% | things for him—for his edu- 

===! cation and success. 

He has a long, hard 
stretch ahead. Years of study, of growing. 
Even now, just starting, he is putting into it 
every bitof mental and physical energy he has. 

He needs all the help you can give him. 
This means not only help in big obvious 
ways but help in little things, too often 
overlooked. 


For instance, school authorities are point- 
ing out to mothers today one of these little 


things which counts more than you might 
think. 


It is the school day breakfast. They have 
proved in country wide tests that the kind 
of breakfast your child eats has a sure effect 
on the way he grows and learns. 


And what should he eat for breakfast? 
In the greatest study of school children’s 
needs ever made, the American Medical 
Association and the National Education 
Association give the answer. Fruit, milk, 
hard bread, hot cooked cereal. 

Only a hot cereal breakfast provides the 
mental and physical energy your growing 
children need for the strain of school. As 
the Breakfast Rule this fact is displayed on 
thousands of school room walls: 








‘*Every boy and girl needs 
a hot cereal breakfast” 
It is easy enough to understand why nutri- 





tion authorities advise a Cream of Wheat 
breakfast as the best preparation for a good 
morning’s work. 


First, a dish of Cream of Wheat is 
just full of energy substance—the men- 
tal and physical energy your child must 
have. 


Second, it is in such a simple form, so 
easy to digest that he gets a// the energy it 
contains. Every grain of Cream of Wheat 
is food; it has none of the indigestible parts 
of the wheat that make digestion harder 
and longer. 


And it is so rich and creamy in flavor! 
Children always love it. You can make it 
a new dish every morning by serving it 





with dates, prunes, raisins, brown sugar, 


poached egg. 


In your planning and doing for your 
children, remember this—even such a ! ttle 
thing as the cereal you give them for bi: ak- 
fast counts much in their development. To- 
morrow morning give them the one « il- 
dren’s specialists have recommended as 
ideal for 30 years. Cream of Wheat! Is 
there a box now on your pantry shel:’ If 
not, your grocer has it. 


» » » » 


Cream of Wheat Company, Minneapolis, Mir'. In 
Canada made by Cream of Wheat Company, Win ‘peg. 
Ragtich address, Fassett & Johnson, Ltd., 86 C! “ken- 
well Road, London, E. C. 1. 









































Watch him shoot the basket! Health 
habits build the energy that wins. Name 
Every school day eat a hot cereal 
breakfast — Cream of Wheat. Adaress 
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To mothers and teachers 


To get the enthusiastic interest of your children in forming the hot cereal breakfast habit, send for 
colored poster to hang in your child’s room. Posters are designed to make a ‘‘personal we 
appeal, with 4 weeks’ record form which the child keeps by pasting in gold gtg 
stars free, also booklet on children’s diet and sample box of Cream of Wk 
for school use free to teachers. Mail coupon to Dept. B-12, Creag : 
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McCormack is 
truly McCormack 


on the 


New Orthophonic 


Victrola 


WHETHER an exacting Operatic air or one 
of those simple, haunting melodies for 
which the popular tenor of Old Athlone 
is better known, it is vividly McCormack 
on the new Orthophonic Victrola. Just 
as truly as though you sat in the fourth 
row at a McCormack recital! 

For the Orthophonic Victrola repro- 
duces everything and misses nothing. The 
mannerisms . . . the very personality of the 
artist these are re-created perfectly 
by Victor’s new and exclusive principle of 
“matched impedance.’’ Only in the liv- 
ing presence of the singer can you hear 
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ic Victrola furnishes the finest music 


for the hon a ihe Four-forty is $165, list price. 
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‘The Orthophonic Victrola is in- 
deed a great musical instrument. ar 







such music as the Orthophonic Victrola 
brings to your fireside. 


An unlimited source 
of home -entertainment 


Without regard to hour, day, or season, 
the new Orthophonic Victrola is ready 
to entertain you and your friends with 
music of your own choosing. No mat- 
ter what the type of music—operatic, 
symphonic, popular song or spirited 
dance—it will be sung or played by the 
world’s foremost artists—V ctor artists! 

If you have not yet heard the new 
Orthophonic Victrola play the new 
Orthophonic Victor Records, you can- 
not conceive of the tremendous strides 


The New ; 
Orthophonic 1 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 


—JOHN McCORMACK. 


that have been made in the 
science of sound-reproduction. 
Critics, musicians and music- 
lovers have been simply amazed that 
any instrument could achieve such flaw- 
less realism, such naturalness of tone. 
The new Orthophonic Victor Records 
rival in importance the invention of the 
Orthophonic Victrola itself, as a contri- 
bution to better music in the home. They re- 
produce tones that are neither too soft nor 
too loud, but full, round, mellow, natural. 
These new records play on any instrument 
...and greatly improve its playing quality! 





Let your ears tell you what words cannot. Go to 
your nearest dealer and ask for a demonstration ot 
the new Orthophonic Victrola. There are many 
beautiful models, from $95 to $300, list price. 
Silent electric motor ($35 extra) eliminates wind- 
. and enjoy. 


ing. Youplay.. 
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ARIAN pays 75c a cake for her toilet soap—an im- 
ported kind with a perfectly fascinating French name. 


Katherine doesn’t care so much about names and gorgeous 
wrappers, but somehow (we can’t imagine how) she has be- 
come acquainted with beauty-soaps that claim to ‘‘feed’’ the 
skin with oils and transform it with medicaments. 

Then there is Marjorie. She could quite easily afford 75c a 
cake for toilet soap—more easily than Marian, 
if truth were known! She has always had the 
best that money can buy. But she has learned 
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Gor the face and hands » As fine as soap 
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that the best is not necessarily the most expensive. So, unim- 
pressed by foreign accents, and suspicious of rosy promises, 
Marjorie buys Guest Ivory and pays for it the extravagant 
price of 5c! 


Having learned that soap’s only function is to cleanse, Marjorie 
chooses, first, an honest and a pure soap. But, in getting as fine a 
toilet soap as money can buy, Marjorie also gets one of the 
daintiest, most feminine-looking little cakes 
she has ever seen, with rounded edges cunningly 
molded to fit soft palms and slender fingers. 
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MARY LEWIS AS THE PINK ROSE IN 


THE FOLLIES OF I92I 


PHOTO. BY EDWARD THAYER MONROE 








Crom the Slums, to the Follies, to Grand Opera 


chs tinuous performance of childish crime and punish- 
i ment. I was not a beguiling little girl. A missing 
§¥,4 front tooth made a hoodlum of my smile for years. 
Freckles possessed my snub-nosed face and thin- 


ness sharpened it. Youn even the square jaw of a child 





should be decently tounded with flesh. Therefore, there 
Was nothing in my faye to win me forgiveness for my sins. 
Nor was there allure inf my clothes. They were makeshifts, 
and ragged often, a” % not overly cle~ = “leanliness was a 
luxury my mother ¢2 + at afforc time to launder 
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By Mary Lewis 


clothes and money to hire it done—and she had neither. 
Then, too, my feet scuffed the dust in summer unhindered 
by leather and walked in shoes out at the toes and down 
at the heel in winter. A head cold fastened itself upon my 
nose with the first frost and sniffles possessed me until spring. 
And at the first cold blast, the thin skin of my hands and 
face reddened and roughened and held the dirt, scrub them 
raw though I might. Just a scrawny, freckle-faced little brat, 





full of honest intentions and joyousness, and with an infinite 
capacity for puppylike misadventure, and getting thrashed 
for it. I began this ugly-duckling existence in Hot Springs, 
Arkansas. My first memory of my family includes my mother, 
my grandmother, my younger brother and myself. I never 
knew my father. After two years had had their way with 
me, my grandmother died, and with her a tiny income. My 
mother took her two babies first to Little Rock and then to 
Dallas in pursuit of a living wage. It was a futile effort, and 
in despair and no idle fear that we starve indeed, she placed 
us in an orphanage. I was then, perhaps, four years old. 
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of that day has blurred into 
a sensation of trudging, 














| |fi aching feet. I can feel yet 
1 |i the shock of each footstep 
| |i on the hot pavement. 
| Mother received me with 
amazement and tears, 
yearning arms and some- 
thing of despair. She knew 
| that now I should indeed 
| run wild, as her work gave 
| | her no time to watch over 





me. And that is exactly 
what I did, albeit the proc- 
at | ess was harmless enough. 
1 |i There was little I didn’t 
a | do. I danced to the hurdy- 
| | | gurdies. I learned jig steps 
| from the little pickaninnies, 
| and gayly insolent darky 
| songs. I played with the 
| children of Italians and 
| Spanish and Portuguese as 
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SCHOOL DAYS IN AR- 
KANSAS 


The first day in 
this refuge I was 
visited with a great 
and heartbreaking 
humiliation. My 
one claim to loveli- 
ness, long curls— 
neither red nor yellow, 
but honest gold—were 
shorn from my outraged 
scalp. Then they rubbed 
kerosene into the remaining 
stubble. It almost killed my 
mother. The first day she came 
to see us, and I ran and hurled myself 
upon her, a bald-headed terror with a face that was all one 
freckle, she wept as only an overtired, lamenting mother can. 

I slept in a dormitory with a mob of other children of the 
poor, a place where even the most elementary sanitation 
never entered. It was not long before it seemed that I was 
always ailing. It was the food, perhaps, or the filthiness of 
the dormitory, or the fact that I missed my mother and her 
quick warm love. 

It was about then that my brother ran away. How he 
contrived to leave the orphanage with its high, unscalable 
wall, I never knew. But he managed somehow. And when 
he had found his way back to my mother over a strange and 
endless road and told her of my wretchedness in the refuge, 
she came and took me away with her, although she had no 
way of knowing at the time how she could care for us. 

However, shortly thereafter I was brought to the atten- 
tion of a family who agreed not to adopt me legally but to 
take me and bring me up along with che children of the 
household. Thus half of my mother’s burden was lifted. 


Back to- Mother Again 


HE two-story house with its attic and basement to which 
these people took me overcame me with its magnificence. 

In my dreams, palaces had appeared like this. I was bathed 
and given new clothes and fed. My duties were gravely im- 
pressed upon me. It was asmall family ministered to by one 
servant, and I was to dry the dishes and dust and sweep and 
perform sundry other chores. That night I stood solemnly 
on a soap box and applied a limp dish towel to unlimited 
plates and cups. Occasionally a heavy dish wabbled in my 
five-year-old hands and my breath stopped at threatened 
catastrophe. The kitchen tidied, I was taken to my sleeping 
quarters—in the basement! Once undressed, a dingy crib 
received my quaking body, the light left me and nothing but 
dampness and terror remained. Rats scurried in the dark. I 
made myself small with my knees drawn up to my chin and 
waited horribly for them to touch me. I covered my head 
with the limp blanket and was nauseated with fear. In the 
morning I was a white-faced baby, shivering with exhaustion 
and no sleep. All that day the coming night threatened 
me. Each hour brought me nearer to the dark and the scam- 
pering rats. There is no agony like that of a frightened child. 
One Sunday morning my endurance broke and I fled. I 
took my clothing, some cast-off toys and trinkets with which 
I had played in the intervals of dishwashing and bed making, 
and wound a large handkerchief about them. While the 
family was at mass, I started out. That I ever found my 
mother was one of the miracles. There were endless dreary 
streets between the excellent residential section that knew 
my rat-ridden basement and the slums that sheltered my 
mother. And to my five-year-old mind they were a mysteri- 
ous labyrinth. Had I had the fare I should not have known 
which car to take. But I had none, and I walked. Memory 











| well as Irish —children 
_ whose heritage is dancing 
and singing and joyousness 
and the color of life. And 
in the stern years that fol- 
lowed, the memory of their gayety never left me. They 

were born of a simple folk, who'were blessed with a 

full-blooded creed that approved of dancing at re- 

ligious festivals, united in a very true democracy by 
the common cause of poverty, and possessed of great 
tolerance of both race and religion. 

I remember I played riotously with two Italian chil- 
dren whose parents had a fruit shop in the neighbor- 
hood and lived as such people usually do—in the rooms 

behind their store. A saloon lent its sourish smell to a 
corner about a block distant, and often the mother of my 
playfellows, who would have been scandalized at the 
suggestion that her children go on such an errand, 
would send me to the Family Entrance of this 
grogshop for a bucket of beer. Elated at 
being intrusted with such an important 
task, I would relinquish my nickel only 
when the valuable pail, frothing riot- 
ously, was secure in my hand. Then I 
would trudge back with it, deliver it 

to the buxom Italian and receive a 
rotten banana in payment—a black- 
ened fruit that she could not sell 

and which I adored. When I grew 
older and was introduced to edible 
bananas, I didn’t care for them. I felt 
that as bananas they were a total loss. 

In addition to the fruit woman’s zeal- 
ously guarded children, the circle of my 
childish intimates included Sylvia. Sylvia 
was Spanish, and great beauty had made her 
haughty. I worshiped this arrogance and bit- 
terly envied her ivory satin skin, her dark, bold 
eyes and magnificent black hair. She was a petted 
child and people would stop her on the street to 
tell her she was too adorable and to pat her head and 
smile and sigh. Her mother kept her sweet and bathed 
and made her many marvelous dresses whose simple cheap 
materials were glorified by needlework. I was her shadow, 
and she accorded me a tolerant contempt which I accepted 
meekly. I even admired 
her insolence and strove to 
emulate it. Alone, I would 
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success, had impressed upon me that I was a dirty brat ang 
that my clothes were a disgrace to even the Dallas slums 
and I dared not invade the sanctuary in my rags and tangled 
hair. Instead, I watched her skirts switch past the door, 
and then retreated around the corner or to some hidden 
spot to wait for her. 

One memorable Wednesday evening I followed Sylvia anq 
the escort of Settlement workers who had called for her to 
prayer meeting, and settled myself to wait for her on the 
church steps. I stared sleepily at a streak of light es: aping 
from the church and yawned prodigiously with boredom, 
The night air was like a drugged wine, and my eyelids 
drooped and I stretched myself along the step. A great foot 
crushed me presently and I woke with a yell. Pulling myself 
up from the cool stone, I screamed woefully at the startled 
owner of the foot who had trod on me unaware, and fled 
across the street to cower behind a tree and whimper over 
my bruises. People streamed from the church at the com- 
motion and the preacher came out to ask what had hap. 
pened. Someone told him, and Sylvia piped up, with great 
self-possession, that it was most likely her friend Mary, who 
always waited for her. 


Learning to Sing Hymns 


HE preacher’s wife led the exclaiming parishioners, and 

kneeling beside me reassured my fright with tender little 
pats and murmured sympathy. She asked, “But why 
didn’t you come in with Sylvia? Why did you stay outside?” 
I told her somehow of my childish shame. “Then if your 
mother will let me give you a new dress, will you come in?” 
she demanded. 

I was inarticulate before such a suggestion. 

The next day my benefactress came and prevailed upon 
my mother to accept a complete outfit for me. How | 
preened when she helped me put it on! How vain I was of 
it! And how I -cherished it! It was dedicated to the 
Sabbath. I would not have dreamed of wearing it on a mere 

week day. But on Sunday morning I would take it 

out of its newspapers and put it on and walk 

carefully to church, avoiding all dust and mud 

puddles. Upon my return home, it was in- 

stantly removed and restored to its pro- 
tecting newspapers. 

After that I became somewhat of a 

protégée of the preacher’s wife. Sylvia, 

for whom she had done considerable 

in the matter of clothing and gifts, 

was used to adulation, and had not 

been properly appreciative. I bene- 

fited indirectly by the hauteur of 

this Spanish Infanta. For even those 

who declare they serve the Lord with- 

out expectation of earthly reward, 

somehow always exact their full meed 

of gratitude from their pensioners. And 

Sylvia, being what she was, accepted all 

things as her due, while I, trained by life 

to expect nothing, was ecstatically overcome 
at even the smallest favor. 

My new benefactress next undertook to teach me 

hymns. The first was, Jesus Wants Me for a Sun- 

beam. And any credit for what has been called my excellent 

diction belongs to her unwearying instruction. She would 

make me recite the words over and over, enunciating each 

syllable distinctly, before she would allow me to sing them. 

And thus, before I was ten years old, I acquired the rare art 








practice her scornful glance 
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and prideful smile, her im- 
portant graceful strut, the 
toss of her lovely little head 
and her cajoling smile. 
Then I would catch a re- 
flection of my antics insome 
mirror or window glass and 
stop, hating the scrawny, 
freckle-faced clown grimac- 
ing there. I recognized 
that I was but a cartoon of 
Sylvia, pitiful, if you will, 
but blasphemous none the 
less. 

I tagged her everywhere. 
On Sundays she was 
brushed and combed and 
curled and sent with much 
ceremony to the Settlement 
Sunday school. I always 
accompanied her on these 
pilgrimages as far as the 
church. But my courage 

















































was never great enough to 























get me inside the door. 
My playmates, with cruel 
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ONE OF THE DRESSES 


WHICH HELPED MAKE 
FOLLIES GIRL FAMOUS 


of singing as clearly as I would speak. 
And I have never ceased to be grateful 
to her. 

Jesus Wants Me for a Sunbeam was 
learned so well that I was accorded a 
place on the program of one of the Settle- 
ment’s entertainments. The important 
night came. I sang lustily, and was a 
vast success. It is not difficult to be a 
triumph at the age of six. But to this 
day no hands beating together in honest 
noisy enthusiasm have ever thrilled me 
as did those that rewarded me that 
evening. 

That triumph brought my patroness 
to a decision. She had been pondering 
whether to adopt Sylvia or me, and my 
success decided her. She took up the 
matter immediately with mother, and 
that poor woman, only too happy to feel 
that I would be taken care of properly 
at last, consented. 


In a New Home 


, /{Y NEW mother had been a school- 
+4. teacher before her marriage and 
was possessed of all the virtues except 
those of understanding and tolerance. 
¢ shrank with horror from dancing as 
tt most potent invention of the devil. 
Mu ic she countenanced only in hymn 
orm. And she looked upon this life only 
as @ preparation for the life after death. 
ic had but one argument for all childish 
Sit ulness, and that was a sound thrash- 
ine. She found her justification for this 
method in the Bible, and often used to 
chant between blows, “‘Spare the rod 
and spoil the child. He that spareth his 
rod hateth his son.” She always con- 
cluded dramatically with that ironic, 
moldy phrase, “I’m only doing this for 
your own good.” 
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THIS FOUR-OF-DIAMONDS COSTUME INTERESTED BROADWAY 


PHOTO. BY NICKOLAS MURAY 


THE SWEET ADELINE NUM- 
BER, IN 1922, SET THE 
WHOLE TOWN TALKING 


household, a half-starved little wretch, 
suffering from all the symptoms of per- 
nicious anemia, my, hair falling out in 
patches, my body emaciated—a child 
altogether so ailing that the doctors told 
her that it would take at least two years 
of the most watchful care to overcome 
the ill effects of my early neglect and 
undernourishment, and that it would be 
best for me to be taught privately and 
not attend the public schools until I 
was well. She fed me wholesome, body- 
building food, clothed me so that I held 
my head up with my fellows, spent hours 
shampooing and brushing my hair. The 
pile of wavy hair I knot on my neck to- 
day I owe to her unceasing care. 


Poke-Bonnet Days 


SHE cheerfully added the task of being 
my governess to her already burdened 
shoulders and divided my day into well- 
balanced periods of study and recitation, 
homely tasks and play. She won my 
speech from the patois common to the 
slums and taught me the wisdom of self- 
control and of curbing my impulsive 
temper. 

During the first year, when my head 
had to be shaved and treated, she 
labored endlessly, making poke bonnets 
filled in about the face with frills to hide 
the denuded state of my scalp. 

She took me into her household as her 
own daughter, a child without health, 
doomed to ‘“‘die before she was ten,” 
without loveliness, without manners or 
training—or, as she once wrote me in 
anger and bitterness, “‘a brat picked out 
of the slums with sure death staring her 
in the face.’ - In her tight-lipped, relent- 
less way she loved me. A curious, curi- 
ous woman! 


; How well I remember my first thrashing! It is curious The dishes crashed to the floor and a dozen plates were She was ever alert to exorcise the “devil” in me. I had 
etd unforgiving children are about such things. It too'y broken. I picked myself up and regarded the havoc with picked up dancing—the jig, the two-step and the waltz—in 
place the first time I was set to wash the dishes. Asoap box stunned horror. My new mother came running and I was_ the tenements. Boisterous songs, heady with the beat of 


had been set under my feet to add to “ag 


me level with the dish pan. After I h! 


washed and dried concerning the rod and the child. 


a huge stack of dishes, I encircled the pile, and balancing it, Occasionally I have marveled at the mental attitude 


anxiously reached foot down from the box. And stumbled! 


of that otherwise intelligent woman. She took me into her 


/ tature and bring introduced for the first time to Solomon’s admirable precept ragtime, had been learned to gratify my instinct for melody 
and rhythm. And I could not quite put away such childish 


(Continued on Page 49) 
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CLOWNS WHO 
PURSUE EACH 
OTHER OVER 
ROOFS—AND 
FIERCE YOUNG 
MEN FIRING 
PISTOLS AS 
THEY GO 


The Foo-Browning Man 


4) the Ariége, which lies in the shadow of the Pyr- 

s3)| enees on the French side, have not seen many 
‘taG| Americans in the flesh. Nevertheless, they feel 
=i) that they know Americans very well, for every 
Tuesday night a showman from Foix puts on a motion- 
picture entertainment at Le Club des Abeilles, and his prices 
being moderate, the hall is usually crowded. 

In such manner the people of Larazac have been very 
accurately informed about American life, and they therefore 
know perfectly well that all human activity in the United 
States is divided into two species: 

1. Half the American people are 
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much a part of the daily round, and so free from vulgar 
scuffling, that it furnishes no excitement whatever. Conse- 
quently the people of Larazac long wished for something to 
happen, something exotic and wild; something out of the 
ordinary; something, in short, like those furious escapades 


of the American cowboys who ride like devils and spatter 
bullets all over the landscape. 

One day this wish seemed likely to be granted. 

A young man arrived in Larazac, wearing a felt hat of 
large size—though not so large as those hats seen in the mo- 
tion pictures. He was a heavy young man, with square shoul- 
ders, and when he alighted from the stage, and his bags were 
lowered gingerly to the ground, those who saw him felt that as 
long as he remained in Larazac things would not be so dull. 

The visitor’s name was Browning, and he came from 
Texas. There is nothing extraordinary about that combina- 
tion, as an American would view it. 
It would rather be extraordinary if 





clowns who pursue each other over 


there were not somewhere in Texas 





roofs and finally, after stepping 
upon a board which flies up and hits 
them in the face, fall into a pail of 
whitewash. 

2. The other half are fierce young 
men, with enormous hats, who ride 
horses like Cossacks, firing two pis- 
tols each as they go. They are called, 
in the American language, ‘‘cow- 
boys’’—that is to say, boys who 
gather cows and print signs on them 
with a hot iron; but it would seem | 
from the pictures that they spend 
very little time with the cows, and 
very much time chasing each other 
on horseback and shooting off fire- 
arms. 

This division of American activity 
leaves the inhabitants of Larazac in 
some doubt as to where all the money 
comes from which Americans noto- 
riously have. The assumption, how- 
ever, is that they pick it up in the 
streets, for no picture has ever been | 
flashed on the screen, showing an 
American at work—except at bur- 
glary. 

Life goes on, in Larazac, at a very 
moderate pace. The village lies ina 
little valley, at the bottom of which 
flows a mountain torrent, or gave, 
which comes tumbling down from 
the snow-covered peaks of the high 
Pyrenees. There are vines and gar- 
dens, flocks, long-horned cattle, and 
the usual small industries and shops. 
The roads not being very good, most | 
of the heavy hauling is done in great | 
two-wheeled carts drawn by bul- 
locks. The bullocks have sheep- 
skins on their heads, like great hairy 
hats, and the wheels of the carts are 
very often of solid wood, quite like 
those used by the Romans in Gaul | 
and Spain two thousand years ago. | 


HERE is a good business in 
smuggling, also, across the moun- 
tains, for the exchange greatly favors | 











a man named Browning. But, in 
Larazac, the words “‘ Browning” and 
“Texas,”’ taken together, achieve a 
tremendous effect. 

In the first place, the name 
“Texas”? is well known to the 
French. It means a place where all 
the young men are fierce and print 
signs on cows with hot irons when 
they have time. The rest of their 
lives is spent in riding madly up and 
down the sides of mountains, firing 
two pistols each. 





N THE second place, by a curious 

coincidence, the French name for 
a modern revolver, of the sort that 
goes zim zim zim zim zim—five times, 
when you press the trigger—is a 
Browning.. Whether this is because 
it was invented or patented by a 
gentleman named Browning, depo- 
nent sayeth not. But anyway, an 
automatic pistol in the French lan- 
guage, is wn Browning, and if you 
doubt it, you can ask Larousse, or 
read the crime column in a French 
newspaper. In the latter case you 
will probably find that yesterday 
somebody or other fit sauter la ce: velle 
avec un Browning—which is to say, 
in the delicate French idiom, the 
suicide “‘made to jump the brain 
with a revolver,” or, as we would 
say, he blew out his brains with a 
gun. 

At any rate, you can now see why 
the sudden advent of a man named 
Browning, from Texas, should mean 
more to the people of Larazac than 
it would, for instance, to the people 
of San Diego. 

The man’s full name was Harold 
Van Rensselaer Browning, and orig!- 
nally he did not come from Texas 
at all, but from Northern New York. 
The people of Larazac did not know 
this, but they did feel relieved, those 











Spain, and the Spanish import taxes 


who were present at the doorway of 








are high. But this smuggling is so 


M. BROWNING WAS QUITE INTOXICATED ALREADY, BUT IT WAS NOT WITH WINE 


the inn when k* arrived, to discover 
that he had pot punctured them 
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‘““WITHOUT DOUBT HE BROUGHT A STORE OF AMMUNITION FOR HIS PISTOLS. 


with lead. He had, indeed, not even shot into the air or 
yelled like a red Apache. He just walked into the inn as a 
Frenchman would, without picking up a chair and dashing 
out the incandescent lamps, or anything. 

Nor did the people of Larazac know why Monsieur Brown- 
ing had come to the village, though they suspected the 
worst. 

They did not know that he had come to the foothills of the 
Pyrenees to collect specimens of the order of insects called 
the Lepidoptera—which consists of butterflies and moths— 
with a special eye to the parasites which prey upon such 
insects. They were not aware that Mr. Browning had been 
granted a year of absence from Watkins University for this 
purpose. They were not informed of the fact, as was Mon- 
sieur Browning, that the order of the Lepidoptera is a very 
large one, more than 50,000 species having been described. 
Indeed, to the people of Larazac, a bug is a bug, only some 
are more annoying than others. When it came to that it was 
not necessary for Monsieur Browning to travel any farther 
than the inn to find bugs—though they did not belong to the 
order Lepidoptera. 

Another thing fooled the people of Larazac. You wouldn’t 


really expect such a large man, with such enormous shoul- 
ders, to be collecting insects; at least not intentionally. An 
entomologist really should be a dried-up little man with pale 
Whiskers and a fishy eye, who jumps when you say boo. But 
Monsieur Browning resembled in appearance those cow- 


boys who shoot rapidly from two pistols at once. If any- 
thing, he was larger. 


HS ‘W did Monsieur Browning happen to come to Larazac 
rather than to any one of ten thousand other French vil- 
lages? It was very simple. A French amateur collector of 
the order Lepidoptera, a Parisian named René Anquetil, 
had visited Watkins University two years before and had 
been courteously given the freedom of Monsieur Browning’s 
excellent collection. The two enthusiasts had talked long 
hours together about their favorite subject. Monsieu' 
Browning had numberless specimens which Monsieur A*- 
quetil had never seen, and vice © “rsa. ad 
‘When you come to France,” s ‘. Anque 





leaving Texas, “you must certainly s th 
: y bes guest. Toge 
Wwe shall go into the ri > y +n insects 
is ae a 0 the richest part of m * country —in in 
‘I shall gladly do that,” had replie \M. Browning. 


But, when he arrived in Paris, u 


R t 
ican found his Frenck| amateur ill _——nfortunately 


and unable to 


he Amé M.Grimouche, Henri. 
leave hk Tell me, did the 


house. It was a great disappointment to both. ‘‘ However,” 
said M. Anquetil, ““you must lose no precious time on my 
account. I will direct you to my favorite hunting ground, 
and you will find it a very El Dorado of Lepidoptera. You 
will find the country very beautiful, the people interesting 
and civil, and the food and accommodations not so bad. If 
you love the fishing, there are salmon in the gaves of Ariége; 
if you love the chase, there is game in the mountains; if you 
love pretty women—and who does not?—the women of that 
department are noted for their beauty and grace.” 

It so happened that Monsieur Browning did not care much 
for fishing or shooting. 


WO hours after the arrival of Harold Van Renssalaer 

Browning in Larazac everybody in the village had heard 
of it. Especially was it known to Pierre Gruchy, the mayor. 
Several of the tradesmen had come to the mayor’s house to 
arrange for protection from a possible skirmish on the part 
of the man from Texas. 

“Have you seen the American?”’ asked M. Gruchy. 

The tradesmen had not. But they had talked with those 
who had seen him. 

He was alleged to be anywhere from six to eight feet tall, 
by report, with a fist like an anvil. 

“Has the American cowboy been guilty of any breach 
of the peace?’’ asked the mayor, with fine judicial poise. 

Not so far as anyone knew. M. Gruchy sat in thought, 
and finally rang for his secretary—who was also his 
butler, his man of all jobs and confidential agent. 

“Henri, have you seen this American cowboy who 
is a guest at the Chien 
Qui Fume?” 

“Yes, Monsieur le 
Maire, I have seen 
him. He is gigantic. 
I was standing at, or 
near, the entrance to 
che Chien Qui Fume 
when the stage ar- 
rived from Foix. I 
was saying to M. 
Grimouche, the stone- 
mason ——”’ 

“Never mind what 
you were saying to 
“DO NOT BE GEESE! ~* 





I WILL ANSWER FOR THE AMERICAN”’ 





NOTHING ELSE COULD BE SO HEAVY’”’ 


American wear peculiar trousers, with fringes at the sides, 
and did he have great leathers on his forearms, studded with 
brass knobs, and did he carry a stout rope with a knot at 
one end?”’ 

“‘No, Monsieur le Maire. But no doubt his equipment is 
in his valises, which were so heavy that Joseph at the inn 
could hardly lift them. Also, without doubt, he had brought 
a store of ammunition for his pistols. For nothing else could 
be so heavy.” 

“Zut!”’ said the mayor. “That will do, Henri. Inform 
the police that I wish to speak with him.” 

A little later the police, with a military bearing and a wor- 
ried expression, tapped upon the door of the mayor’s office. 


‘“* AH, IT is you then?” said the mayor when the police de- 

partment had entered. ‘Be seated, if you please. In 

the matter of this American cowboy —have you seen him?” 

“Yes, Monsieur le Maire, I have seen him. He is a giant. 
But to date he has made no attack upon anybody.” 

“For years, for many years,”’ went on the mayor severely, 
“the peace of our little village has been inviolate. I do not 
include such slight occasions as when some of our concitoyens 
have become illuminated with strong drink, and it has been 
necessary to place them within bounds. Nor would I regard 
the arrest of a strolling vagrant as important. But we area 
peaceful folk, unless aroused. I 
have seen well these cinema 
photographs of the bullies of 
Texas. Nom de Dieu, they shall 
not bully us, nor shoot at our 
harmless workmen, nor break our 
legs by casting arope at us and 
tripping us. See to it well, mon- 
sieur!’’ 

“Yes, Monsieur le Maire,” 
asserted the gendarme uneasily. 
“But to what shall I see well, 
Your Honor! You have perhaps 
the instructions ——.” ; 

“That the peace be unbroken; 
that is sufficient!’ replied the 
mayor testily. 

“Yes, Monsieur le Maire, cer- 
tainly that. But, if Your Honor 
please, I am a poor man with a 


(Continued on Page 125) 
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# tt “For the Woman Beyond 
BN B| Fifty,” and the words gave 

a a) her apang. Not that she 
minded, but the pang was not a thing 
ofthemind. She thought: “I’msixty, 
and I still mind being called beyond 
fifty.” 

Her daughter Molly came into the 
breakfast room. The others were not 
down yet. Mrs. Lindaman began to 
tell her dream: “I shouldn’t do this 
if your father were here. He hates 
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‘““UNLESS YOU 
RAISE THIS 
AMOUNT, I’M 

DONE’’ 





a perfectly happy married couple. 
“Perfectly,” she was accustomed to 
add protestingly. 

“Only one letter;”’ he said, looking 
down. 

“In books,” said Betty, “people 
always have a little pile of letters at 
their plates.” 

“T usually have a very large mail,” 
said their father, and their mother 
cried, “‘Papa has an enormous cor- 
respondence!’’ and glanced at him for 
confirmation. Paul Lindaman was 
absorbed in his letter, and frowning 








dreams. But this one was different. 
I thought I was in ie 








over it. 








“Was it a dream or did you think 
it?’”’ Molly demanded. 

“Darling, you know it was a 
dream. People always say they 
thought.”’ She sat before the great silver urn, the 
sun smiting in long bars from a high window, 
down across the beautiful service. When the 
maids, white starched butterflies, had hovered 
and departed, Mrs. Lindaman went on with her 
dream. 

‘“‘____ a beautiful marble room, very bright. And before 
a high altar, your father was sitting in an easy-chair ——” 

“Mother! What a sacrilegious dream!” 

Betty had come in. Betty was under thirty and Molly 
wasn’t. They were Mrs. Betty Leach and Mrs. Molly Bird, 
from east and west of Chicago, and visiting “at home.” 

“That’s what I dreamed,”’ their mother said firmly. ‘‘One 
doesn’t always dream conventionally, does one? Sitting in 
an easy-chair before a high altar, he was, and I was afraid 
he was sick and I went toward him. And he turned his head 
and put out his hand to me just as he used to do.”” She 


stopped. 


ETTY said, “Oh, darling—ouch ” Molly patted 

her hand and cried, ‘‘Mother dear, doesn’t he ——’’ 
She too stopped, and their mother said stiffly: ‘“‘ Your father 
is no different from most men. The point of the dream was 
that it turned back time so vividly—and I woke up feeling 
exactly as if I had been with him thirty-five years ago. It 
was—wonderful.”” She looked away, but she was aware that 
her daughters looked swiftly at each other, and she lifted a 
banner above their father. “‘He is very, very affectionate,” 
she said—‘‘or he was. But he doesn’t often say so, and in 
the dream 2 

“Precisely,” said Betty. “‘But Peter will never ——’”’ 

“Or, Gerald, either,” said Molly. 

‘Molly had a paper on which, between nibbles of toast, she 
made notes. ‘‘ Period Fashion Show,” Betty comprehended. 
“Don’t you wish we’d stayed at home, Megs?”’ 

“T did,” said Molly, “but in the night I had my grand 
idea. One figure, they thought, to represent each period. 
But I say let’s have a chorus of new New York posed back 
of every one of them. Street things, evening things, bathing 
things, knickers—of mow, back of Egypt and crinoline. 
Can’t you see them?” 








Whippoorwill 
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“Molly, you marvel,” said Betty. ‘‘And I’m going to be 
Egypt. I believe I’ll telegraph for Peter to come see.”’ 

“Gerald said he might come. Imagine me as Helen in 
nothing but pearls, and a chorus of trim tailor maids for a 
background! The 1927’s—if you see what I mean!”’ 

““Mother,”’ said Betty, “be in on this and win father all 
over again.” 

“I’ve all those old crinolines and my rose silk ——’”’ she 
began. 

“Bring it on for the seventh episode!”’ cried Betty. ‘‘ Don’t 
mothers always have the thing you need?” 

Their father came in. Mrs. Lindaman, looking up, saw 
the stout, pink-faced, familiar one enter, glance briefly at his 
daughters, and sit down without looking at her. And this 
he had done for now some ten thousand mornings. Yes, she 
supposed that it was roughly ten thousand mornings ago— 
when they had been married rather more than ten years— 
that he had stopped looking at her, had begun to take her 
for granted. At first she had rather liked this, had told he. 
self that this was the core of domesticity; every sense —~ 
effort, of trying for effect, having gone from them, and only 
easy familiarity being left. It was true that she still looked 
at him; but when he smiled without meeting her eyes, with- 
out lifting his lids, she was enchanted. He was at home with 
her. Later she had found herself waiting eagerly for that 


rare and occasional exchange of look which had once been *Pitalized his g5.; I 
their hourly diet. Much later, she often secretly shrankTaces by fj di ™ 
from the sheer cold friendliness of his eyes. And yet she€althy jnye sng t 
knew, and often had it in the conversation, that they wer/€al estate an 


“Dad,” Molly said, ‘‘mother just 
told us a dream she had last night,” 
and Molly told the dream. At the 
words, ‘“‘you put out your hand to 
her, as you used to do,”’ Mrs. Linda- 

man flushed and looked up at her husband, and 
his two daughters looked at him. 

““M-m-m,” said Paul Lindaman, his eyes on his 
letter, “‘I never dream. Once I dreamed of a gun 
going off at me and when I woke it was thunder- 
ing. That’s the only kind of dream I ever have.” 

“Don’t you ever dream of mother holding your hand?” 
Betty inquired stiffly. 

Said their father, pocketing his letter, ‘‘I don’t see why we 
never have pancakes any more.”’ 

The three women laughed, and he looked up from his 
newspaper and seemed astonished. 


RS. LINDAMAN had laughed, but she looked as if some- 
thing were gone, drained from her face. She walked 

over to a window and raised the shade a bit as she was ac- 
customed to do when, in the drawing-room, she wanted to 
get away from a moment boring or awkward. Betty and 
Molly looked at each other. 
Their father merely served 
himself to marmalade. 
Uncle Julius and Aunt 
Letty came in. They had 
been staying at the Linda- 
mans’ for almost a year 
now— Uncle Julius, 
distinguished - looking 
and charming; Aunt 
Letty, charming too 
and amusingly help- 
less. As a matter of 
~t, Uncle Julius was 

f - helpless, Mr. 
Ina’ ™m a s said > 
Ough h ‘iven 
m a te ie " 
S Office . 
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As they entered, Uncle Julius had his arm about little 
Aunt Letty, and Molly cried, with her good morning: “‘ You 
| now! You’ve managed to stay in love for twenty— 
it twenty-five?—years. At least you act it. What’s your 


two, 
isn’t 
recipe: ie ane 

Uncle Julius, with two fingers, stroked his clipped mus- 
ind said: ‘Good morning, my kinfolk. Well, you see, 
Letty loves me because I 


ach¢ 
“pen Letty because she’s Letty. 
keep telling her that I love her.” 

“Ts it really essential to keep on saying so?”’ Betty asked. 

“ Absolutely,” said Uncle Julius. “If I didn’t keep making 
love to my wife, she’d forget that she loved me.”’ 

“Nonsense,” said Mr. Lindaman gruffly. “Baby talk.” 

UNT LETTY smiled at her husband languidly over her 
A fruit. “‘ Julius has to keep reminding himself that he loves 
me, and so he talks about it,” she said. But they smiled at 
each other in a way that seemed unutterably to irritate Betty. 

‘Peter and I,’”’ she said, “‘never even mention the mat- 
ter, I assure you.” 

Mr. Lindaman, who had gone back to his letter, now 
looked up to say: “The Mount Curve addition has asked 
for a receivership.” 

‘Mount Curve addition!” cried Laura Lindaman. “It’s 
right across from there that my lots lie, isn’t it?” 

“You can be mighty 
lucky they’re not in 
the addition,” her hus- 
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spoons as tranquilly as if her own husband had just left her 
with the farewell of infinite tenderness which Aunt Letty 
had known. And from the tall crest of her perfect modernity, 
Molly brutally inquired: 

“‘Mother—doesn’t it hurt most awfully, to have father 
treat you that way—like a stick of wood?”’ 

““My dear,” her mother began, flushing, ‘“‘your father 
never fails in courtesy ‘ 

“‘Courtesy! But good heavens, nobody marries on cour- 
tesy.” 

“We are as happy as most ” her mother tried to say. 

“Cut the regular stuff, darling,’’ Betty begged, “and 
talk to us. We’ve got a couple of them too. Tell us how 
the cold wave started. Did you know when it began—or 
did it just grow?” 

Laura Lindaman sat down before the scattered silver, 
looked at her daughters and said quietly, ‘““Yes. I know now 
just exactly how it began, when I look back. But I didn’t 
know then.” 

She emerged from them strangely as a woman, not as their 
mother. 

“A shirt,” she said. “I laid it out for him, put in the 
studs—I thought wives did that. It was the first Sunday 
morning. And he said: ‘I’d like you to let my clothes alone, 
Laura. I’ve always attended to them, and I’d rather keep 
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on.’ I was doing my hair at the dresser, and I stood so, with 
my back to him, crying. I thought I’d failed as a wife. It 
began then.” 

“But darling, that was nothing.” 

“No, it never is anything, I expect. I never forgot 
though. It kept me from doing. little things; made me— 
oh, brittle, and conscious. I noticed everything—was afraid 
to offer to do little things, was even sarcastic when he asked 
my help at something. Girls are such fools for a long time— 
and I was only twenty Ss 





OLLY laughed. “‘Isn’t it different?” she cried. ‘‘Once 

Gerald left a shirt for me to get ready and I pi:ched it 
at him and said, ‘Here, old boy, that’s under your manage- 
ment.’ Oh, everything’s different.”’ 

“Not everything,’’ said Mrs. Lindaman stiffly, and Betty 
cut in: “Honestly, the upstage stuff has started a bit with 
Peter and me. I row at him for the way he carves a chicken— 
Peter has no more idea how to cut up a chicken than how to 
cut up a sea lion, and I’ve told him so till he’s pretty cross.” 
Her eyes widened. ‘But he wouldn’t go off without kissing 
me good-by in the morning,” she claimed. 

“‘Gerald and I,” said Molly with dignity, ‘“‘haven’t kissed 
each other good-by in the morning for five or six years. We 
decided it’s too silly sentimental for words.”’ 

Mrs. Lindaman 
walked about the 





band said. ‘“‘It’s gone 
broke, the worst way.” SS 

“But I thought that | 
big hotel was going up 
there—the Fortes- 
cue?” his wife cried. 

“ Nothing will go up 
there now,” her hus- 
band told her. 

The eyes of Julius 
Berne, which had been | 
turned amiably upon 
his wife, were now seen 
to be resting, with a 
strange widening and | 
darkening, on Mr. 
Lindaman’s face. 

‘That’s impossible,” 
he said roughly. 

‘“The receivership 
has already been asked 
for,” said Mr. Linda- 
man. ‘Those fellows 
were always shaky. 
I’m glad we were never 
mixed in with them.”’ 

Julius Berne asked 
no question, his lips 
hardly formed his 
answer. He sat star- 
ing at his brother-in- 
law, in a sudden pool 
of silence. 

“ Julius, what isit?”’ 
Aunt Letty cried. 

“My darling,’”’ he 
said mechanically, 
“nothing at all.” 

Mr. Lindaman sud- 
denly shot at him a 
glance of amazement 
and alarm. ‘‘ Quite 
so, I hope,” said Mr. 
Lindaman shortly. 





a | \]HEN presently 
V¥ he left the room, 
abstractedly saying 
“liv, chickens,” to his 
family in general and 
to no one at all particu- 
larly, Uncle Julius 
Sprang up and fol- 
lowed him; but first he 
stocped and kissed his 
wile —kissed her twice, 
With a brooding affec- 
tion. And Aunt Letty 
rose and linked her arm 
Im his and went with 
him to the door. 

“What’s up, I won- 
der?” Betty asked 
curiously. 

Their mother, who 
had noticed nothing, 
was laying out silver a me 
to be cleaned — pat- WHEN 
terns of bloom and 











HER HANDS TOUCHE!) THE KEYS, A NEW TENSION CAME 





INTO 


THE SLENDER FIGURE 


room, the sleeves of 
her filmy gray morning 
= - gown falling back from 
her round arms, and 
she cried: “I didn’t 
tell you enough when 
you were married. 
Chicken carving and 
kissing good-by in the 
morning — I ought to 
have thought of those. 
They’re terrible 
rocks.”’ She stood in 
the sun of the south 
window, looking likea 
girl. ‘“‘Your father 
hasn’t kissed me 
good-by in the morn- 
ing since you were 
babies,” she said. 





Three figures cut off 
the sun outside the 
long windows, and by 
way of them entered 
the dining room—fig- 


this way for coffee. 
We’ve been up all 
night working ‘on the 
fashion program.” And 
all the figures cried, 
“Agna Paulson can’t 
sing!’’ “‘She’s eloped 
to South America,’’ 
and one voice trailed 
on, ‘‘And that’s all 

| right; but who can we 
get for the seventh 
episode?’’ They came 
back to their good 
mornings to Mrs. 
Lindaman, who gave 
them coffee from the 
samovar, told them 
that she had some be- 
longings ready for the 
seventh episode, and 
went away with her 
silver. 





HE three figures— 

younger, more 
definite, more boyish 
than Molly and 
Betty—seemed drawn 
on a different scale, or 
cut down more deeply 
into some primal ma- 
terial. Alyce, Margery 
and Mavis were no 
more than ten years 
younger, but they were 
quicker, gayer, instant, 
and with a power of 
elision beyond the 
leisure of Molly and 
Betty, as those two in 
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IT FASCINATED HIM 





TO SIT HERE IN THE DEEP GRASS AND WATCH TORP, TO REMEMBER HIS PAST GLORIES 
































pe eag|TEVE walked up from the railroad 
@ Way) station to Fountain Square with a 


&e tingling of gladness and resentment, 
Reads We 







N 


exe xeq| too, over his home-coming. It was 

SSeS) like making heaven a surety to find 

himself really back in Compton after the chutes of hell he 
had been coasting of late. 

No one seemed to recognize him when he dropped off the 
smoker, not one of them around the station, and he had 
only been gone four years. He had walked past them and 
looked them in the eye—old Billings the freight agent, and 
Al Mason and Fred Loomis and Syd. There they were, 
hanging around just as they had been the day he had pulled 
out for New York. Looking just the same, and they didn’t 
know him. He shot a side glance in a store window and 
caught a reflection of himself, tall, amazingly thin, in wide 


Green Pastures 
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blue sailor breeches and a pea jacket, a disk of a hat 
perched sideways on his head. But he could not see how 
white his face was—dead white, with deep-set wide dark 


eyes that seemed to ask of life at large what the dev‘! it was 
all about. 


Then suddenly a woman smiled at him, loold 

back at him as he passed her, and he remember 'd 

one of his teachers, Lydia Blake, a slim, gra ’- 

haired woman who had made him learn poetry. 

She had known him. She’d even have stopp:d 

and talked to him if he’d paused. But he didn’t want ‘o 

talk to anybody. He didn’t want them to ask him que:- 

tions and feel sorry for him. Whose business was it, any- 

way, how he looked? Four years in the navy and mercantile, 

most of the last year spent in hospitals and in health camps. 

Now they had told him to go home if he wanted to. There 

was a trick in that—you were actually let choose the partic- 

ular spot where you would prefer to pass out. Nice of them; 
kind, considerate. 

He hunched his shoulders, and dug his hands deeper into 

his jacket pockets. The two rows of red brick buildings on 
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side of Main Street 
rged above the station 
ountain Square. There 
yand stand in the center 

the band played on 
vs and Saturday nights 
hen notables came to 
town to make speeches. He 
passed familiar hangouts— 
Georve Gleason’s harness shop 
up five steps, with a stuffed 
; head between the win- 
dows, Higginson’s Hardware 
Store, with Bert leaning over 
the window display to reach a 
rose sprayer; Joe’s Barber 
Shop, with the same cut-out poster in the window 
of a curly haired blonde getting a shampoo; and 
the cigar store on the corner, where the boys used 
to play a roulette wheel in the back room. 

He walked faster in passing them for fear someone would 
recognize him. The curb was lined with cars and farm bug- 
gies. The trolleys appeared to travel as leisurely as ever, 
one every half hour for the Falls and Westhampton. When 
he crossed the street and came to the drug store he stopped 
and looked in the double doors. Folks eating ice cream 
around little round tables—these were a blur; but he saw 
old Fontaine himself behind the soda counter in his gray 
alpaca coat and his hair moist from the heat and standing up 
in a curly fringe around his cheerful old face. 
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TEVE found himself lounging carelessly on a stool at the 

end of the counter, twining his legs around the iron base 
and ordering a walnut sundae. This was habit reaching out 
and roping him without his own volition. He had always had 
a walnut sundae at Fontaine’s of a Saturday night. Justa 
kid, working one in every time he was sent to town for Aunt 
Cel or pa. He thought that Fontaine failed to notice 
him, but when the dish was set down before him the old 
man asked casually, ‘‘Hello, Bud, when did you get back 
home?” 

“Just now.” Steve’s tone was very nonchalant and im- 
personal. In the mirror above the fountain directly opposite 
he saw something red, cherry red, a spot of attraction in an 
otherwise dull background. A cherry-red silk sweater on a 
girl. He could not see her face. 

“Seen anyone yet?” 

‘Nobody special.” 

Fontaine swept a cleansing sponge over the immaculate 
marble. She was turning her head, the sleekest, glossiest 
brown hair in a boyish bob, turned-up curls on her cheeks, a 
mouth made up in vivid tangerine, and the most indifferent 
eyes, dark, faraway in their deep gaze, right over his head 
through the open doorway to the sky itself. 

“Going to stay?” 

“T might.” 

That was all, and yet he felt that Denas Fontaine’s keen, 
kindly eyes had looked through him like an X ray, and had 
diagnosed his condition beyond all argument. He paid the 
twenty cents, and left as soon as he could. She had on a 
white dress under the cherry-red silk sweater—the briefest, 
thinnest kind of white dress—and white silk stockings, 
rolied, and red kid slippers, little sport slippers for a showery 
day. It had cleared off, but the sidewalks were damp. He 
did not look at her face as he went out of the store. He was 
thinking of what Fontaine had said. They would all treat 
hin like that. They would say he was licked, that he had 
come back home because there wasn’t any other place for 
him to go. He was through. 


ip STINCTIVELY he turned off Main Street and walked 
down Elm Avenue. It was a mile and a half out home. 
» changing vista unrolled before him like a scroll of boy- 
hood memories. The woolen mills on the left, long, low, 
r{ brick buildings, prosperous and substantial looking. 
(') the telegraph pole opposite was a posted bill announc- 
ins the circus over at the Falls that week. Maybe he’d 
He hadn’t been to a circus in four years. Ahead of him 

rn of the street gave him his first view of old White- 

¢ looming up like a dipping cloud, miles away. He 

in his breath at sight of it, hungrily, thankfully, 
la queer sense of 
ief that he was per- 
‘ited to see it again. 
had climbed it over 
Over, and had 
cainped outon its summit 
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and 


AS HE TURNED 
HE SAW MERRY DUKE FALL 
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HE FELT THE 
HORSE UNDER 
HIM RISE AND 
TARE THE 
BARS WITHOUT 
TROUBLE 


to see the sunrise over the mountains, a tangible glimpse of 
everlasting glory that he had craved just so often in his 
lonely boyhood after his mother’s death. It had not seemed 
as if she could ever die. Indeed, he had never gotten over 
the feeling that something was wrong with the law that 
could reach out and take a mother away from a home that 
revolved about her gracious personality, or from a child 
whose happiness and welfare were pivoted upon her ten- 
derness and understanding. 

His father had seemed to shrink into himself after her 
passing away, to become even more absent-minded and 
strange to the little boy who was his only son. He had been 
twelve then. Aunt Cel had come down from Vermont to 
run the house and take care of him and his 
father. Neither of them had liked a boy around 
the house. He had stood it for four years, and 
then he had run away and joined the navy. It 
was the reaching out to something changeful 
and vast after the spiritual compression at home. 
He felt as if the surety of all familiar things had 
failed him. He had taken up-radio and had 
become an operator, rounding the seas, finding 
foreign lands and southern isles a reality until 
Compton had become a memory that only hurt 
him. Even after he was out of the navy, this 
last year, he had not wanted to go home. 


E HAD taken a position as operator on a 

mercantile ship between Europe and New 
York. He liked the work. Talking to other 
men on other ships going down by degrees in 
storms, talking familiarly to them until he had 
either sent them help or had received their last 
signing off on the edge of the green abyss. He 
enjoyed the danger thrill of it all; the climbing slender steel 
frames that quivered at his hold, in raging storms and surg- 
ing seas, to repair the frail antenne. He had liked to feel 
himself in control of this genie of the air that responded to 
his call and obeyed him. 

Then one icy night he had taken the big tumble, as he 
called it laconically to himself. Somehow he had missed his 
footing in one heavy plunge into the waves. The ship had 
seemed on the brink of one last great toboggan slide straight 
into chaos, and he had crashed into unconsciousness. After 

that he had lain 
, on his back at 

the hospital for 
» months. Some- 
thing wrong with 
his spine, the 
doctors said. He 
might last awhile, and 
he might go out any 
time. Scrapped like 
a dead tube, only it 
wasn’t so easy as that. 
He had the torture of 
stabbing pain now 
and then in his back 
when he swore he 
wouldn’t lie still any 
longer, he must get 
up, he’d rather die. 
Then they had sent 
him somewhere else 
for special examina- 
tion. The company 
had stood by him all 
right, but the new 
sentence shortened 
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his time. It was then that they told him the truth and asked 
him if he wanted to go home. 

He lifted his chin higher and crossed the railroad tracks 
where the one-armed sign said “Stop, Look, Listen.” 

A few lofty, scattered clumps of pines punctuated the 
pastures on either side of the road from now on. Every 
foot of the land was known to him. He stopped for a 
minute to look over Doc Busbee’s place—rich, sloping ex- 
panses of velvety green, starred with daisies and golden 
buttercups at this time of the year. Bluebirds and orioles pos- 
sessed the spaces. In the kennels he could hear the doctor’s 
hounds whining and yelling coaxingly. It was near feeding 
time. Steve wondered where all the horses were. There used 
to be six or eight down in the meadows, thoroughbred racing 
stock. Yes, there was one all by itself away off over by the 
brook lot at the edge of the pines. A big bay with drooping, 
long, slim neck. Steve stared at it intently and crossed the 
road to the rock wall. He gave a peculiar whistle, a quaver- 
ing two-note call, and the horse raised its head, listening with 
pointed ears, turning its neck toward the spot where the boy 
lounged waist deep in fern bracken and wild blackberry 
bushes. 

“Hello there, boy,’ Steve called to him. “Hello, Torp.” 


HE horse whinnied eagerly, trotting up to the interven- 

ing fence and watching him. Steve grinned in deep satis- 
faction. Someone was glad he was back. He took to the 
road with a confident air. If things turned out bad up at the 
house he could go over to the doctor’s and talk to Brandy 
and laze around with old Torp. Probably Brandy was still 
there if they had kept old Torp—old Torpedo the Invinci- 
ble. That’s what Brandy always used to call the horse; Torp 
to his intimates. Steve had found the biggest thrill of his 
boyhood in hanging around the doctor’s stable, listening to 
the lame jockey’s stories of the 
English turf. 

He had come over to ride for 
Barney Welling, and the doctor had 
brought him home after a track 
accident at Belmont. Charles Der- 
ingforth Brandeis; Brandy to 
Compton village at large. 

He had been rid- 
ing Torpedo when 
hetook histumble, 
and might have 
died there with his 
colors on if it 
hadn’t been for the 
doctor. He had 
not ridden since, 
and between 
lounging about the 
stable listening to 
Brandy, and help- 
ing take care of 
Torp, Steve had 
found life quite 
pleasant during 
his teens, and 
much solace, too, 
after his mother’s 
death; not enough 
to hold him there, 
but solace of a 
kind. 

Half a mile down the road, and he saw the white house 
behind a double row of feathery elms, a house with wisteria 
clambering over its story and a half, and clematis a cloud of 
beauty about the low veranda. He’d loaf around in the sun 
here, he thought grimly, lifting the gate latch and walking 
with steady gait up the shell-bordered pathway. He hada 
monthly compensation that would satisfy Aunt Cel and the 
old man. They’d get his life insurance too. Oh, he was sure 
of his welcome. They could stand his hanging around for a 
few months until he got his flying orders for the big beyond. 
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“I THINK YOU WERE 
QUITE WONDERFUL’”’ 


ISS WESTCOTT saw his shadow as he passed the 

sitting-room windows, and called out when he stepped 
inside the kitchen door, ‘‘ Wipe your feet, Sam.”” And Steve 
wiped his feet on the round braided mat by the door the same 
as he had always done. Then he lifted his cap and hung it 
on a hook, his special hook ever since he could reach it. ‘‘ Did 
you get any mail?’ his aunt asked. He stepped to the door 
of the sitting room, so tall that his curly close-cut hair almost 
touched the gray painted lintel, and she caught her breath 
sharply at sight of him. “Land of grace, it ain’t you, 
Stevie,”’ she gasped. 

“Didn’t you get my letter?’’ He dodged her eager kiss 
and sat down on the carpet-covered lounge. She looked just 
the same to him—a plump, strong nerved, healthy woman in 
the fifties, with smooth dark hair and round bright eyes like 
a bird’s. He remembered vaguely that her energy overs 
trifles had always tired his mother. 

“Well, yes, we did, but I never thought they’d dare to 
let you out of the hospital if you was that bad. I don’t 


(Continued on Page 52) 
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THE WORLD NO LONGER SEEMED SO WET AND WEARY, AND THE GARGLES OF 


THE HALF- 


DROWNED CUCKOO BIRDS SEEMED ALMOST MUSICAL TO HER 





#3| 1ERE were already seven of them in the 
§} Chummery, which would have been too 
many even if Johnnie had not brought his 
ukulele. He sat on the edge of the table, 
playing and singing softly: 


“That ukulele lady 
Had a ukulele baby.” 


From the roof of the bungalow the rain went drip, drip 
onto the red. laterite of the drive and the blue plumbago 
bushes that ran around the veranda. Bedraggled mynas 
sat huddled in the silveroaks. Away down the compound, ro- 
bust bullfrogs gloried in the monsoon as only bullfrogs can. 

“*That ukulele lady,’” sang Johnnie, ‘“‘‘had a ukulele 
baby.’” 

“Heaven!” said Mr. Wishart. “‘Not another?” 

“We must clearly limit the lady’s daily output, Johnnie,”’ 
said Mr. Lomond. ‘We are all frail young men here, and 
there is a limit to what we can stand.”’ 

Mr. Lomond was recovering from dysentery. He had the 
wan and bleached look of a gentleman still on slops. 

“Tf you are well enough to play that thing so unceasingly, 
Johnnie, you are well enough to go back and work in Man- 
dalay at your little office desk,” said Mr. Wishart. ‘And 
I shall write and tell them so.” 

Mr. Wishart was partly enveloped in bandages. He had 
shot a tiger, but not enough, and the tiger had chewed him 
severely above the elbow. He was suffering from general 
debility and loss of blood, but in his eye was the triumphant 
gleam of one who got the better of the tiger in the end. “‘‘She 
had,’”’ warbled Johnnie, ‘‘‘to lay her ukulele by.’”’ 
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a HY not try imitating her, Johnnie?”’ urged Mr. 
Lomond persuasively. ‘‘Though a mere man, you 
could at least copy that portion of the lady’s program.” 
Then Maurice Blanchard arose and took the ukulele away 
from Johnnie, kindly, but quite firmly. 


Captain Blanchard was at that time aide-de-camp to the 
general commanding the district, and as such had no right 
whatever to a bed in that Chummery, which was reserved 
solely for the young men from the Forest Department at 
such. times as they should be overcome with sicknesses due 
to same—malaria, dysentery, the strange mental complaints 
bred of too much loneliness, the strange internal complaints 
born of too much tinned food—and here they all came, with 
the bleached look of men still on slops or the yellow look of 
men still malarious, or the tattered look of men who have 
come up against tiger, bear or leopard when not quite ready 
for the same. 


O HOUSE being provided in His Majesty’s Regulations 

for the general’s A.D.C., and in consideration of the 
fact that he was a friend of Hubert Barker, the Chummery 
had taken Captain Blanchard in. 

Captain Blanchard was a quiet young man, of the long, 
lean persuasion. He was seldom to be found in drawing- 
rooms, and women, therefore, were rather apt to assert there 
was nothing in him. Even Mrs. Davidson, who had done 
her worst to bring him out and launch him in society—and 
she was no mean hand at that game—had been heard to 
assert that Captain Blanchard was sufficient in himself to 
wreck any dinner party. 

Yet he seemed to get on with the general. There were 
never any complaints. And the general was not an easy 
man. Also, he was tolerated in that Chummery by a large 
and floating population of various young men, damaged or 
otherwise. And Chummeries are not noted for any of the 
gentler of the social arts. 

Hubert Barker’s name was one to conjure with in May- 
myo, in Rangoon, in Toungoo, and many another dusty and 
sun-drenched spot upon the rather naked map of Burma. 
For he was an elegant and delightful young man. Just 
enough mustache he had, and not too much, as well as being 
an Oxford Blue. He played the best game of polo and the 
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best game of tennis, and told the best story in Maymyo, 
Rangoon, Toungoo, or any other dusty and sun-drenched 
station whither his duties took him. And besides having the 
most delightful blue eyes in the world, he had private means, 

Why one so scintillating and sought after should choose 
for a friend a rather quiet young man like Captain Blanchard, 
who, women asserted, had nothing in him, was one of those 
eternal questions worn thin in Maymyo and shelved along 
with one or two others of the same sort, such as why the 
water ran out of the lake onto the third hole of the golf course, 
and whether Mrs. Davidson really wrote to her husband 
every day and told him all, and if Mrs. Allard’s hair was 
dyed or merely unfortunate. 


RS. ALLARD lived in a wooden bungalow at the gates 

of Government House. She had a niece called Grace, 
who was a nice girl who had never had half a chance, living, 
as she did, with an aunt who aroused in almost every living 
breast a desire to run away and hide. 

The rainy season was at its height, and Maymyo was 
empty save for the sick young gentlemen up at the Chun- 
mery, and a few ladies who took walks along the Mandalay 
road after dark, full of the same aspirations as Johnnie's 
ukulele lady—and Mrs. Davidson, who was always there. 

The club was desolate, dreary and moldy. You would 
never have thought, to look at it, that it could burn a paper 
lantern with the best of them, and flourish a gay balloon. A 
few people sat around, reading damp papers three weeks old. 
The bar boy dozed behind the bar, disheartened in a com- 
munity where nobody drank. From time to time the general 
would appear at the glass door dividing the men’s from the 
ladies’ room, and looking in for a few moments with the air 
of one come to watch the sea lions feed, would disappear— 
perhaps for a week, perhaps for longer. 

Dull and dead was the Maymyo Club. The hand-holding 
season was now closed. Nobody kissed anybody in the 
shrubbery among the hibiscus bushes. There were no flirta- 
tions for anyone to talk about. True, Mrs. Davidson kept 
asking and asking Captain Blanchard to dinner; but he 
never went, and it takes two to make a party. So all that 
was left for them to talk about was the weather, which palls 
when it is exactly the same every day for six monihs— 
and poor Grace Allard, who had not got engaged again, and 
now she was going home. 

“ After all, I said one season; and I’ve kept her for two,” 
said Mrs. Allard. ‘‘I can’t keep the girl here forever.’ 

And she wanted to know, at every meal they had toge‘her, 
why Grace had not got engaged, which was trying for Grace. 
She was a quiet girl, and had no flow of conversation rey:ard- 
ing the more intimate details of life. 


““\7OU modern girls have no charm,” said Mrs. Allard— 
“that’s what it is—no mystery. I’m sure, if I had had 
your opportunities ’’ She sat there, hatching the thought 
complacently. “Well, you’ve had your chance and thrown 
it away.” There was a note of triumph in Mrs. Allard’s 
voice, as though in some dark way she was not altogeiher 
unpleased. “‘There’s nothing much to be done now.” 

And certainly there seemed to be no one to get engaged to 
in Maymyo at that time. True, there was a Chummery [ull 
of young gentlemen up the hill. But some had dysentery 
and some malaria, and all were on slops, which sap a mans 
enterprise and kill the spirit of romance. 

“‘T must say,’’ went on Mrs. Allard, ‘that I had begun to 
think Hubert was interested.” She fixed her niece with 4 
hawklike bead of an eye. ‘‘But I suppose you treated him 
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wrongly. Everything simply fizzles out. Well, home you'll 
have to go, that’s all— and earn your own living. I’m sure 
Marian can’t afford to keep you doing nothing. I’m writing 
her this mail, and your uncle is fixing you up a berth on the 
Pembrokeshire.” 

Grace looked as though she was about to say something. 
In a way she was fond of her uncle, and she hated to give 
him unnecessary trouble. But she changed her mind, and 
went for a walk instead. There were things you positively 
could not say to Aunt Minnie. The loveliest thing, under her 
touch, got suddenly blighted and frizzled up until it appeared 
almost horrible. Romance, in her hands, went all dog-eared 
at the corners. 

Into the wet jungle went Grace, all among the drenched 
zinnias and the long-tailed cuckoo birds, whose cry in those 
damp days was changed to a gargle. She sat down on a 
fallen tree, regardless of the wet, and took Hubert’s last 
letter out of her dress, and sat smiling at it. Almost pretty, 
Grace Allard was, when you saw her like that; but then so 
few people ever did. 


OW horrible it would have been to go home—back to the 

rooms in Bournemouth; perhaps to try and earn her own 
living, with no aptitude of any kind for anything in partic- 
ular, like hundreds and hundreds of girls. Grace sat there, 
smiling at Hubert’s letter, her heart going out to all those 
other girls. Because life for girls is not always fun, because 
there are so many of them that there is not enough fun to go 
round. She shivered slightly—saw herself growing year by 
year more like her own aunts there; dreary, poverty stricken, 
too refined and ladylike to do anything in the least inter- 
esting. Oh, well, why think of such dismal things? She 
opened her letter and read with misty eyes: 

Darlingest: I shall be up on Wednesday without fail, and we 
will face the old Geezer together and fix everything up. Don’t 
you worry your sweet head. I am more than a match for her. 
Isn't it all too wonderful? Isn't it simply wicked the way we’ve 
wasted time? If I had had half the sense of a dormouse I should 
have looked behind Aunt Minnie long ago—instead of always 
running hard in the opposite direction. And then I should have 
found you there, looking rather frightened, and no wonder. But 
never mind, my Beautiful, for all our troubles are over, and now 
the fun begins. A quick and quiet wedding almost any minute 
after next week, and no more of these darned separations for us. 

But write quickly and tell me I have 
not dreamed it all. I must get a letter 
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sent ?—the sun-baked plains round Pyinmana, the burning 
white dust of Mandalay—they would still be together, and 
there would be golden and sapphire early mornings and 
primrose and rainbow sunsets over the distant hills. A fig 
for the rest of the burning day! 

She went indoors, humming softly still. 

Uncle Allard had just come home. A large well-nourished 
man was Uncle Allard, belonging to the type who, though 
overpaid, are always sorry for themselves. If it rained he 
was sorry for himself because he got wet. If it did not rain 
he was sorry for himself because he got too hot. 


ONIGHT he threw a bundle of papers down onto the 

table with his usual groan, and subsiding wearily onte 
the chesterfield beside Grace, murmured ‘‘Nothing but 
trouble,” and helped himself to toast. 

They went on with their tea. They were used to him. 

“Tell Maung Hla to pack my bag,” said Uncle Allard, 
fishing now for sympathy. “I’ve got to go down to the 
Plains tonight—in this heat. My usual luck!” 

“‘But,”’ objected Mrs. Allard, roused, “‘we’re dining out, 
Eric.” 

“Well, you and Grace must dine out without me, that’s 
all. Ring up Mrs. Davidson and make excuses forme. Young 
Barker’s playing the fool.” 

Aunt Allard poured out a cup of tea with great nicety and 
handed it to Grace. It behaved in the queerest way, that 
cup of tea. 

It seemed to come sailing slowly out of a great space 
toward her, and it was only by luck that Grace caught 
it at all; and as she sat there, holding on to it, she felt that 
any moment it might go off again on its own, likeabird. .. . 

From very far away came the voice of Aunt Allard, and she 
said: ‘‘What’s Hubert been doing now?” 

“Getting cholera; young fool! These modern young fel- 
lows have no sense. They go playing around. They don’t 
know how to look after themselves. They won’t take any- 
body’s advice. No guts. No physique. And when they do 
go sick, they just die like flies. The money we spend nowa- 
days, bringing out these lads who die off before they are any 
use to us! It’s impossible to make a concern pay.” He bit 
an éclair savagely. 


aS 


“Oh, dear!’ from Aunt Allard. ‘‘ And he was dining here 
on the tenth too. Now I shall have to alter the table. And 
it’s not easy to get anyone this time of year. I might try 
Harold Johnson. He’s up at the Chummery. I can’t have 
Captain Blanchard, because the general is coming, and they 
see so much of each other. I wonder if I could ——”’ 

A servant entered, silent footed, with a telegram on a 
salver. 

Uncle Allard laid aside a partially massacred éclair, and 
tore open the envelope. 

“Well, that’s that. You needn’t bother about my bag, 
and there’s no need to ring up Mrs. Davidson. They won’t 
expect me‘down for the funeral. Blenkinson can see to all 
that.”” He put the éclair out of its misery. Then he said: 
“‘Good heavens, what’s wrong with Grace?”’ 

“Put your cup down first, if you’re going to faint,” came 
the voice of Aunt Allard shrilly. “I beg of you, Grace. My 
new chintz!”’ 

She was too late. The cup had sailed away, like a little 
bird, all on its own. There wasn’t anything Grace could 
do to stop it. 


N INDIAN was singing somewhere far away: “Illyia, 

illyia, illyia, ah; illyia, ah; illyia, ah!’’ Thinly the rain 

was falling over a white moon that flooded the room, and 

made the figure of Aunt Allard vague and ghostly. She was 
holding a smelling-salts bottle. 

““You’ve taken some time to come round. What’s wrong 
with you?”’ said Aunt Allard. 

Memory came flooding back, swamping her. Like drown- 
ing in a big black river, it was. She said brokenly: ‘‘ Noth- 
ing. There’s nothing wrong with me.” 

““You’ve ruined the chesterfield.” 

“T’ll wash it out.” 

“‘T wonder if I ought to send for the doctor. This comes of 
wandering about all the afternoon in the rain. I don’t want 
you laid up on the tenth. I’ve had to rearrange the table 
once already.”’ 

“T’m all right—if you'll just leave me alone for a little 
while—really and truly, aunt.” 


(Continued on Page 182) 








every day, or else I am apt to think 


perhaps I just have fever. 
She kissed it and held it against 
her cheek. And the world no longer 


seemed so wet and weary, and the 
gargles of the half-drowned cuckoo 
birds with long tails seemed almost 
musical to her. She sat for a while 
listening to all the queer little noises 
of the jungle—the drip of the rain, 
the distant croaking of frogs, the 
song of the cicadas in the deodars. | 
And then suddenly, tinkle, tinkle, | 
tinkle, and somebody was singing: 


“That ukulele lady 
Had a ukulele baby.”’ 


“Ukulele Johnnie,’ murmured 
Grace, using the name whereby that 
young man was universally known. 


HE did not realize she had come 
\/ so far. It was a good three miles 
from her aunt’s bungalow to the 
Chummery. She got up and com- 
menced to walk back. As she did so, 
she met Captain Blanchard making 
his Way along the short cut to Flag- 
stati “Wess with papers for the | 
general. 

She smiled at him shyly, liking 
him because he was a friend of 
Hubs rt’s, in spite of what people 
said. In her heart she felt that there 
must be a great deal in him if 
Hubert liked him. Besides, he got 
on so very well with that difficult 
man, the general. 

_ The tinkling of the ukulele died 
in the distance. She walked along, 
dreaming her pretty dreams and 
humming to herself: 


“ That ukulele lady 
Had a ukulele baby.” 


She smiled when she realized she 
Was taking a leaf out of Johnnie’s 
Music book. Then the smile died, 
and she thought, “With blue eyes, 
like Hubert,” and seemed to see it 
running ahead of her in the wide 
Wet ride, playing with a woolly ball. 



































wirey, were going to have such fun. 
hat did it matter where they were 


SHE LAUGHED A DREADFUL LITTLE LAUGH, AND SAID: ‘‘I’M SORRY. BUT I THOUGHT I SAW IT COME IN HERE”’ 
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THE MOVIES 
OFFER WAYS 
OF ESCAPE 
FOR MIL- 
LIONS OF 
PEOPLE WHO 
LEAD DULL 
LIVES. THEY 
ARE RECORDS 
OF THE PUB- 
LIC’S OWN 
LONGINGS 











LOWYN-MAYER 


Will the Movies Ever be Different? 






weary |LIEY were then called five-cent or picture 
si) shows and not movies. They were ex- 
hibited in small, smelly halls or converted 
stores, and outside, proclaiming the enter- 
6 tainment to be found within, were posted 
fives) crude chromolithographs which often 
Exar} enough had nothing to do with what was 
Si on the screen inside; nor had they always 
been made for the picture shows they seemed to advertise. 
In the big cities, a theater here and there where the “spoken 
drama”’ was not doing so well flirted with a cinema. 

The names of the actors were not on the program—only 
the names of the manufacturers, and these were often an in- 
tegral part of the scenes, displayed on the wall of a set or 
printed on a placard which stood on an easel. The actor 
who left the “legitimate” and threw in his lot with the films 
was spoken of as one dead, if anyone remembered him at all. 
There was very good acting and directing, often; but it was 
all very elemental, very simple, like stories told to children 
by old people around the fireside. And these stories were all 
short, one reel in length. They were replete with much strife 
and hurly-burly, but wealth, health and happiness were al- 
ways the reward of the good and deserving in the last two 
hundred feet. 





cAll the World an Audience 


NE seldom spoke in the making of these films of audi- 

ences. It was always “the people.”” We were making 
entertainment for simple minds, the “‘real people,” and they 
gladly paid their nickels and dimes for these Arabian Nights 
as told by the pioneers of the art. For a long time the actors 
were photographed huddled all together in a small ‘‘set”’ or 
space, like a Punch-and-Judy show. This contented the 
spectators, however, and I remember well how a “near 
shot,” where the actors were cut off at the knee, was re- 
sented. There was much stamping and hissing. And they 
laughed loudly and derisively at the first close-up. I 
thought myself that it was strangely grotesque, as if a cab- 
inet picture, in an album, had come to life. 


By LIONEL BARRYMORE 


Gradually citizens, a cut above “‘the people,’”’ became pa- 
trons of the “silent drama.” They scoffed a bit, but never- 
theless they patronized it more and more. And others came 
in great numbers, and finally the cognoscenti and the smart 
people joined the throng. They sneered in unison and they 
laughed, but they crowded in just the same. Eventually all 
the world was a movie audience, and all this happened in a 
few years. ; 

I have seldam heard anyone say that a picture was really 
good; as a rule there is a patronizing reservation. ‘It is 
good for a movie,”’ they will say, half apologetically. But on 
the whole, they like it—good entertainment! Of course it 
is good entertainment. Millions of dollars are spent by 
astute manufacturers in reproducing with exactness scenes 
historical or modern, battles, strikes, races, hunts, functions, 
a slum in London’s Chinatown or a Babylonian palace—in 
fact, anything and everything. The actors seem better and 
more convincing and the actresses more winsome and allur- 
ing each year. It is a great industry. It has become as im- 
portant as wheat or motors or oil. 

But will the movies ever be any different? I don’t think 
so. A moving picture is a combination of things, but it is 
nothing at all till an audience reacts to it. They do not look 
at the films as people look at paintings in an‘art gallery. The 
movie audience is just as much a part of the picture as the 
actors—just about to the same degree that the fans are a 
part of a ball game. The fans want to see a winner. If a 
player starts to steal second, slides and breaks his leg, the 
only mind in the throng remotely concerned is the doctor. 

Not only does the public in reality write the movies, but 
they dictate what the scenarios shall be. There must be 
someone they are interested in, that the story is about—a 
hero or heroine—and there may be a villain or force making 
for evil. In a novel fate may defeat the entire character 
personz, and our interest will be held by the author, his 
style, his imagination and his invention. But in a picture 
the audience does not watch the principal character imper- 
sonally, as a reader does in a novel. If the picture is to be a 


success the audience must work with the principal charac- 
ters. They will not mind a few failures, or setbacks by fate, 
but they will get uneasy and lose interest in a character that 
fails to fill a flush three times in succession. The idea of a 
blind fate that visits misery on some and happiness on 
others is abhorrent to the average human mind. Life, as 
depicted by the great classic authors and poets, is sad, tragic, 
mysterious, unfathomable. In every adult man there is a 
lurking atavistic uncertainty, but he does not want a Rus- 
sian or gloomy German philosopher, with an itemized bill of 
grievances against life, to tell him what he thinks about 


things. He knows already. And the average man has no de- ‘ 


sire to ponder on life’s serious aspects; nor does he want to 
have them pictured on the screen. For this reason w'iat are 
really the classics of literature and the theater are seldom 
available for the screen. It is not a medium for serious re- 
flection and never will be. 

The man who advocates doing things on the screen 
because they are true to life fits into the process of inaking 
movies just as a lecturer on Greek mythology wouid as a 
preliminary to the Dempsey-Tunney fight. 


For the Daydreamers 


HE movies are popular, not because they are great works 

of art but because they offer a chance for consister': day- 
dreaming. They are ways of escape for millions of peor !e who 
lead dull lives. During the years that I have observed and 
been part of the picture audience, I have always bee: more 
interested in watching the reactions of an audience tan in 
the film story itself. It was really a moving sight in the early 
days to get a point of vantage down front at the cinema and 
turn and watch the reactions of the audience to the picture. 
Each face was, a perfect study in registering. When the 
lovers got together, there was nudging and giggling and 
general rapture. When the “heavy” got his at the hands of 
the hero, there was a muffled chorus of male voices sayings 
“Hot dog” or the equivalent of the early nineteen hundreds. 


(Continued on Page 221) 
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The Fléalth of the Presidents 


II 





x7 OER VOIDANCE of mental irritability By REAR ADMIRAL Cary I. GRAYSON 


is an important factor in main- 


system and, if continued, have a sinis- 
ter influence on health. The ability to _ SSS = 


taining good health. Emotions, Surgeon of the President’s Yacht Mayflower During the Roosevelt 
e4| such as anger, fear and worry, leave and Taft Administrations and White House Physician 
their mark on the nervous During Both Terms of President Wilson 
c . ¢ 





remain tranquil under trying circum- | 
stances is a tremendous health asset. 
This faculty can be cultivated and | 
developed; but it depends also in large 
measure upon earlier training, home 
environment, and hereditary influ- 
ences from which none of us can es- 
cape. Calmness, combined with a 
sense of humor, has been a saving 
characteristic of many of our Presi- 
dents. 

His sense of humor and self-control 
carried Mr. Wilson over many a rough 
place. He had aready anecdote for 
every trying situation. 

Mr. Taft was equally notable in 
this respect, and his unfailing good 
humor, which has never forsaken him, 
has endeared him to the American 
people. In addressing an audience in 
Great Britain, Mr. Taft smilingly in- 
timated that he had retired from the 
Presidency with the full and un- 
mistakable consent of the American — 
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It is related that Mr. Bryan once 
congratulated Mr. Taft on being a 
“good loser,’’ and Mr. Taft expressed his high appreciation of such a compliment from 
“‘one who had had so much experience in losing.” 

Of course, no President is more famous than Mr. Lincoln for humor and tranquillity 
of temper. It would be impossible to estimate the sustaining power of these qualities in 
bearing the heavy burdens that were laid upon him. Thinking him at times ungainly and 
uncouth, people took greater liberties with him than most Presidents had to endure. It 
is well known how Mr. Lincoln turned aside insults with unruffled temper or a quiet 
jest instead of indulging in fits of anger. 


JAMES MADISON 


[BING the Civil War, Mr. Lincoln was visited by an individual who had a plan to 
end the war. The President, in the belief that there was something in the plan, re- 
ferred the visitor to Secretary Stanton. He returned shortly from his interview with 
this formidable personage and reported Stanton as saying: “‘If the President approved 
that idea he is a damn fool.” Mr. Lincoln asked, “‘ Did Stanton say that?”’ Upon being 
assured that Stanton had said it, the President quietly remarked, ‘‘ Well, I’m sorry to 
hear that, because you know Stanton is generally right.” 

In John Hay’s diary, he refers to Mr. Lincoln’s visit to General McClellan, accompanied 
by the Secretary of State and Mr. Hay. The President was advised by the servant that 
the general was out but would soon return. The incident is continued in John Hay’s own 
words: 

“We went in, and after we had waited about an hour McClellan came in, and without 
paying any particular attention to the porter who told him the President was waiting to 














see him, went upstairs, passing the door of 
the room where the President and Secretary 
of State were waiting. They waited for about 
half an hour, and sent once more a servant 
to tell the general they were there; and the 
answer came that he had gone to bed. | 
merely record this unparalleled insolence of epaulets without comment. It is the first 
indication I have yet seen of the threatened supremacy of the military authorities. 
Coming home I spoke to the President about the matter, but he seemed not to have 
noticed it especially, saying it was better at this time not to be making a point of etiquette 
and personal dignity. 

“Subsequently, General McClellan again failed to keep an appointment with the 
President, but Mr. Lincoln simply said, ‘Never mind; I will hold McClellan’s horse if 
he will only bring us success.’”’ 


R. ROOSEVELT gave the impression of a man perennially jovial and happy, one 
who knew nothing but cheerfulness and who overflowed with animal spirits. As a 
matter of fact, he was peculiarly subject to that moodiness and depression from which 
people of sanguine temperament so often suffer. Often, as he traveled about in an election 
campaign, he would be silent and abstracted until the actual moment arrived to address 
an audience. Then without apparent effort he suddenly became electrified with passion- 
ate interest and energy, and his force and earnestness carried everything before him. 
Mr. Roosevelt was the type of man who responded to the stimulation of his sur- 
roundings, and whether it was a single visitor or a crowd that interested him, his 
intellectual faculties were immedi- 
ately quickened to a high degree. 
Upon his return from his explora- 
tions in South America, he was 
given a tremendous ovation 11: New 
York. Great crowds lined the 
streets and cheered him as a re- 
turning hero. He responded ‘» this 
demonstration with good j-cling 
and zest. Nevertheless, th: next 
day, following a similar demoiistra- 
tion, he appeared moody ari! de- 
pressed. Lord Charnwood, in his 
book, Theodore Roosevelt, com- 
ments on this occurrence as follows: 
“There was an ungenuine, hyster!- 
cal quality about it which set him 
brooding upon the crowd-mind¢, and 
gave him a presentiment, never 
perhaps quite fulfilled, of the un- 
popularity awaiting him.’’ Mr. 
Roosevelt was able to foresee the 
time when a fickle public would 
turn from him as it has from many 
another outstanding public char- 
acter. 
President Wilson, on his visit to 
Italy, prior to the formal Peace 
Conference, was given an ovation 
such as few individuals have ever 
FROM THE PORTRAIT BY GILBERT STUART received. Candles were burned 
THOMAS JEFFERSON before his picture and a wave of 
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emotional fervor swept over the populace on his approach. 
He was almost worshiped; throngs struggled to secure his 
sign ture, and those who were fortunate enough to secure it, 


ki it and pressed it to their hearts with a look of adoration 
upon their faces. Many wept openly. It was a demonstration 
rem kable even among people noted for their emotionalism. 
The President was greatly moved by this reception, but he, 
like Mr. Roosevelt after his return to New York, seemed 
depressed and abstracted and remarked that evening, ‘‘No 
miu: could be human and be unappreciative of this reception, 
bu: there is likely to be a reaction. In the final settlement 


at tie Peace Conference everybody cannot be satisfied.” 
vell-developed sense of humor serves to keep a man on 

an «ven keel and prevents him from taking himself and others 
too seriously. It serves to remind him of the fact that all 
human beings have shortcomings, that he himself is no excep- 
tion to this rule; and, at the same time, it renders him less 
acutely aware and more tolerant of these shortcomings among 
his associates and friends. 

it has been an almost universal practice at the White House 
for dinner guests to assemble in the Blue Room. When all 
have arrived this fact is announced to the President, who then 
enters with the First Lady of the Land and, after greeting 
the guests, leads the procession to the dining room. During 
one of these occasions when Mr. Roosevelt occupied the White 
House all the guests had assembled except one couple who 
failed to appear at the appointed hour. After the lapse ofa 
reasonable time, the President was informed that these guests 
were still absent and it was suggested to him that their plates 
be removed from the table and the dinner proceed. Mr. 
Roosevelt replied, ‘‘Let’s wait a few minutes longer. Perhaps 
they have forgotten our address.”” This saved the situation, 
as the guests arrived very shortly and the dinner party pro- 
ceeded without embarrassment. 


ENERAL WASHINGTON was strictly punctual in his 
appointments and accomplished a tremendous amount of 
work by his rigid observance of punctuality. Whenever he 
had an appointment to meet Congress he never failed to be 
there when the clock struck twelve. He usually dined at four, 
and when the hour for dinner arrived he proceeded with the 
meal without delay. Occasionally, when new guests or mem- 
bers of Congress who were unfamiliar with his custom arrived 
late, they found the dinner had proceeded as usual without 
waiting for them. On one occasion Washington remarked, 
‘Gentlemen, we are punctual here; my cook never asks 
whether the company has arrived, but whether the hour has.”’ 
President Wilson was popularly re- 
garded as a somewhat forbidding, 
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austere and solemn individual who 





rarely indulged in humor and whose { 
laughter was seldom heard. Asa mat- 
ter of fact, Mr. Wilson had a keen 
sense of humor and a ready anecdote. 
His facility in the use of English stood 
him in great stead and he was particu- 
larly fond of playing upon words and i 
indulging in limericks. Often, when 
he had a serious and important mes- 
sage to construct he would allow this 
tendency full rein and play with words 
in a jolly mood—juggling them about 
in a masterly fashion before settling 
down to the grueling task ahead. Once 
started, however, he allowed nothing 
to interrupt him, and telephone calls, 
Visitors and messages of all kinds had 
to wait until the task at hand was 
done. His power of concentration was 
profound. He had drilled his mind so 
tat he could stand as much as four 
hours of intense mental effort at crea- 
t 
{ 











e thinking without tiring. When he 
‘k a recess, however, he did not con- 
t:,ue to brood over his work but had 
juired the faculty of turning off the 
‘rent of thought. The book was 
sed and he would not return to its 
‘ject matter again until he was 
idy to open it for renewed study. 











gives way to a fit of temper 
or outburst of anger and 
may make statements or 
commit acts which produce 
irreparable damage. 

Mr. Wilson showed rare 
self-control under trying 
circumstances. 

During the days of the 
Peace Conference when 
burdened with tremendous 
responsibilities and acting 
as a mediator between rep- 
resentatives often inflamed 
by passion and resentment, 
he did not give way to anger 
and his unfailing patience 
was a marvel to witness. 
Immediately preceding our 
entrance into the World 
War, when feeling was run- 
ning high, the duties de- 
volving upon the President 











JN THE interval of suspended duress 
- ne could gain complete relaxation 
and mental rest from limericks, a good detective story or a 
pay. The theater had great therapeutic value for Mr. Wil- 
o. He could indulge in none of the violent exercises of Mr. 
Roosevelt. The differences in their nature and physical 
make-up were as great as the lack of understanding and sym- 
pathy between them. It seemed impossible for them to un- 
derstand each other’s motives. Both delighted in relating 
and listening to amusing incidents, but frowned on any story 
W hich was the least bit off color and particularly anything 
W hich might appear irreverent. 
he ability to withstand criticism, jibes and unfavorable 
Comment without losing composure is an asset difficult to 
acquire, but one quite necessary in public life where enemies, 
political or otherwise, at times seek to ruffle, disturb or dis- 
credit an opponent. One is always at a disadvantage who 
{ 


YOUNG LINCOLN 





were particularly heavy. 
Mr. Wilson was a devotee 
of the theater and often 
seized this opportunity of relaxation. On one of these occa- 
sions he attended a performance of Will Rogers, who has a 
particular facility for shooting sharp barbs into the great and 
near-great who come within his field of vision. Rogers 
remarked afterward that he never felt so ill at ease as he 
did at the opening of this performance when he saw President 
Wilson seated in the audience and that he had considerable 
reluctance in commenting on any of the President’s official 
acts. Rogers began his remarks on the stage by stating that 
he saw the President was three or four notes behind with the 
Germans, and when he observed the President’s smile he 
knew that he had struck a responsive chord and proceeded 
without further embarrassment. 

Rogers, in continuing, stated that one of the greatest 
difficulties in writing these notes was to so construct them 
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WHEN LINCOLN’S BODY LAY IN STATE IN INDEPENDENCE HALL, 
PHILADELPHIA, APRIL 22, 1865 


that they could be understood equally well by both the high- 
brows and the boneheads. After the President left the 
theater he remarked that Rogers certainly understood the 
situation and that his comments, as usual, were timely and 
to the point. He had the greatest admiration for Rogers and 
not infrequently spoke of him and quoted his witty and apt 
sayings. 

Consideration for others was a conspicuous feature of Mr. 
Wilson’s character and one for which he is not often given 
credit. On one of his trips in France, General Pershing con- 
ducted him through an Army post. During the course of 
the inspection, the general took one of the equipment bags 
of the men, which had been laid aside in camp, and spread 
out the contents so that the President could see the care and 
thoroughness which had been exercised in providing the men 
with these kits. As they were about to move on, the Presi- 
dent said: ‘‘General, as your commander in chief I order you 
to replace this equipment in the pack and leave it as we found 
it; for if we do not, this man’s commanding officer will find 
it in disorder on his inspection and he may suffer as a conse- 
quence.’ General Pershing smilingly obeyed the order. 


E MUST concede that a man’s mental attitude has con- 
siderable to do with his general health. Loyal support 

and words of encouragement hearten a man, stabilize his nerv- 
ous system, aid his digestion and make sleep refreshing. On 
the contrary, disappointment and disloyalty are health 
wreckers. The entourage which surrounds the President at 
the White House has considerable to do with his mental state 
and peace of mind. Every effort is made to keep the office 
mechanism functioning smoothly so as to reduce to a minimum 
the wear and strain upon this central figure. Although he 
occupies so exalted a position, the aides surrounding him fully 
realize that the President, after all, is only a human being. 
When a military conqueror returned to Rome triumphant 
with the spoils of victory, it was customary for someone to 
ride behind him in his chariot and repeat in his ear, “Re- 
member, you are only a man.”’ Our Presidents, as a rule, 
have been of humble spirit, and it is a rather interesting fact 


(Continued on Page 202) 
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eA Pilgrimage to Palestine 


VI—From Gilgal to Galilee 


FR ILGAL was the first holy place at which the 
%| Hebrews worshiped when they had crossed Jor- 
§| dan; Galilee was the home of Jesus. In space 
tii) 4 they are some sixty miles apart, but in the quality 
g2e-<t@)) of religion which they represent they are infinitely 
distant from each other. Yet the religion which flowered 
out in Galilee can be traced back stage by stage to that 
primitive Bedouin faith which, entering Palestine for con- 
quest, made the rude circle of stones at Gilgal its holy shrine. 

That is what Gilgal means: a ‘“‘circle of stones.’”’ It was 
the Palestinian Stonehenge. There Joshua worshiped, Saul 
was crowned king,’ Samuel hewed Agag in pieces before the 
Lord.2 There, four centuries after the conquest, Israelites 
still were sacrificing bullocks; and Amos and Hosea, with 
their loftier views of God and his worship, were protesting 
against the paganism of the shrine.’ As late as the seventh 
centuryA.D., a traveler, Arculf, tells us that a church on the 
ancient site still inclosed the sacred stones. Only the bare 
name Jiljulieh now remains to mark the place, and of the 
other Gilgals in Palestine, three or four of which are men- 
tioned in the Bible, nothing from antiquity is left. But 
the memories of what they stood for are strewed all over 
Palestine, so that I do not see how one can travel there with- 
out being reminded continually of the primitive beginnings 
of our faith, the far-off, unlikely origins from which the 
religion grew that in the Hebrew prophets and at last in 
Jesus had so consummate a fulfillment. 

For a vivid visualization of those early, crude beginnings 
one need not trust his imagination. One group of people, the 
Samaritans, have carried over into our day some of the most 
ancient religious customs in the world. If one would see the 
sacrifice of animals still performed with meticulous desire to 
fulfill the Law of Moses in its uttermost detail, one can do 
so by spending Passover with the Samaritans on Mount 
Gerizim. The night I spent there, as a guest of the high 
priest, was one of the most interesting and illuminating 
experiences of my pilgrimage. It carried the mind back 
across millenniums to the Israelites of Joshua’s time and 
David’s at their worship. 






OME north with us, therefore, from Jerusalem, an hour’s 

ride by automobile, to the base of Gerizim. There we must 
alight and either walk up the steep path to the summit or, if 
we are so minded, ride up on donkey back. The crest is a 
noble elevated plateau 2800 feet and more above the sea, 
with one of those comprehensive views over the length and 
breadth of Palestine which make it always so dramatic and 
picturesque a land. Here at Passover time we shall find the 
whole Samaritan community living in tents. They move up 
from their homes in Nablus, at the mountain’s foot, and for 
a week they celebrate out-of-doors the ancient rite of the 
Passover. Walk among these tents and consider the incred- 
ibly strange things that this scene represents. The Samaritans 
themselves had a long, checkered history. When the Assyr- 
ians ruined the Northern Kingdom in the eighth century 
B.C., they settled Cuthites, Avvites, Sepharvites 
and Hamathites—pagan folk from their own 
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God and that all after him, beginning with Eli and Samuel, 
have been perverters of the people. With the return of the 
Judean exiles to Jerusalem, when the Samaritans were mer- 
cilessly snubbed by the Jews and bitter hostility arose 
between them, the exclusiveness and conservatism of the 
Samaritans were accentuated. 

Gerizim alone has been for centuries their holy mountain. 
Here they think Abraham would have offered Isaac; here 
they are sure was Jacob’s Bethel; here they read that Joshua 
pledged the invaders to Jehovah’s service; and in their edi- 
tion of the Commandments an eleventh is added—‘“‘ Remem- 
ber Gerizim.” 

When the woman of Samaria at the well of Sychar pointed 
to Mount Gerizim, saying to Jesus, ‘‘Our fathers worshipped 
in this mountain,’! she was true to a tradition which went 
far back in history. 

How the Jews hated the Samaritans the New Testament 
records. There were no dealings between the two,” says the 
Fourth Gospel, and when the Jews wished to speak spitefully 
of the Master they called him a Samaritan.* At last, how- 
ever, common disaster fell upon these ancient foes. The 
Romans crashed down on Gerizim as they did on 
Zion, and on this mountain top Vespasian massacred 
11,600 devotees. 

In these tents, on their ancient holy mouniain, 
with the site of their former temple close at hand, 
the shriveled remnants of this 
ancient cult gather yearly to 





domains—in the place of the exiled Jews. ¢ gts EA, keep the Passover. There are less than 
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Wiiose proper worship they did not know. Soa 
prest of Jehovah was sent to instruct them in the 
Jewish ritual, that they might appease his wrath. 
“They feared Jehovah,” says the record, ‘‘and 
served their own gods.’ These folk intermarried 
wit the Israelitish remnants, and 
from this mongrel race, with their 
hy}cid religion, rose the Samaritans. 
\ ith the enthusiasm of converts, 
they became the most reactionary 
of all the tribes which worshiped 
Jehovah. They possess still some of 
the oldest manuscripts of 
the Mosaic Law in existence, 
and they claim that Moses 
alone is the true prophet of 
3} Samuel xi,15 21 Samuel xv, 33 
mos iv, 4; v, 5; Hosea iv, 15; 


1X, 15; xii, 11 
‘IT Kings xvii, 24-33 
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religion for modern eyes to see. 


In the presence of the last blood-sacrifice left from the Fewish 


while, a few feet away, the Samaritan high priest in his 
celebrant robes performed the blood-sacrifice of seven lambs 
according to the Mosaic ritual handed down from his an- 
cestor Aaron. 

The ritual began at sunset. About thirty miles away the 
Mediterranean Sea shone clear on the horizon, and as the 
sun went down, riding the water like a golden galleon, forty- 
odd white-robed men, each with his prayer rug before him, 
began their long preparatory prayers before the Passover 
sacrifice. A rough stone inclosure, some fifty-four by twenty- 
one feet in size, was the scene of the ritual. Here with many 
genuflections, falling on their knees and touching their fore- 
heads to the ground, and with much ceremonial stroking of 
the beard when the Law of God was mentioned, these forty 
men chanted their prayers. Yet glorious as the setting was 
on that historic mountain, with the full moon taking up the 
task which the sun had just resigned, and impressive as was 
the sense of immemorial antiquity flooding the rite that 
was being celebrated, little solemnity attended the scene. 


HE Samaritans themselves were in earnest, but scores 

of Zionists from everywhere and Moslem youths from 
Nablus were up to see the show. They crowded the stone 
walls around, fell off and clambered up again with much 
chatter of tongue and crash of rock, while hucksters cried 
their edibles and drinks, and in general the atmosphere of a 
country fair pervaded the scene. 

Even a tent full of constabulary with British officers was 
in the offing, lest a previous year’s violent disorders should 
be repeated. Nevertheless, one could not escape the impres- 
sive fact that he was in the presence of the last blood-sacrifice 
left from the Jewish religion for modern eyes to see. 

How very crude and carnal it all seemed—the loud bawling 
of the prayers, the smoking trench altar built, according to 
Mosaic orders, of earth and uncut stone, 
the three slaughterers with glistening 
knives waiting for their cue, the seven 
lambs wandering about the inclosure in 

innocent unawareness of their fate. 
Then the moment for action came when 
the worshipers, with stimulated exulta- 
tion accentuating the word “‘slay”’ with 
the full volume of their voices, read 
in the ritual, ‘‘Then shall all the con- 
vocation of the as- 
sembly of Israel slay 
it.”’ Like lightning 
each of the slayers cut 
one lamb’s throat and 
leaped to another un- 
til the seven lay in 
their last convulsions 
on the ground beside 
the altar. After that, 
to be quite candid, the ritual was 
of the sort which we seclude in 
butcher shops. It left the white 
robes of the priests red with blood 
and, save as a reminiscence of 
antiquity, had nothing to recommend it to modern liking or 
respect. The wool of the lambs was plucked, the carcasses 
were trussed up and carefully cleaned according to ancient 
usage, until at last the seven lambs on seven poles were carried 
off to be thrust into the earth oven where, for hours, a roar- 
ing fire had been blazing in expectation of their coming. 

While the sacrificed lambs were cooking, the community 
might do as it would till midnight. As guests of the high 
priest we sat in his tent and through a 
skilled interpreter talked with the ven- 
erable old man about his religion. His 
complacency, his sense of superiority, 
his certainty that these 
few Samaritans alone 
among men knew the 
truth about God and 
practiced it, were fas- 
cinating. Only this lit- 
tle group of despised 
people, he said, still 
were keeping the di- 
vine Law, and the mil- 
lions around them were 
_ forgetting it. He 
nestled comfortably into that conviction. 
From every point of view, he said, the 
Samaritan religion alone was perfect. 
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mde NOTHER man might 
a Ne have told himself un- 

Mwai easily that he must 
“41 make the trip for business reasons, because he 


because he needed a vacation. But there was no nonsense of 
that sort about John Raynor. He was not in the habit of 
telling himself those little, faltering, convenient lies. He 
knew very well that he was traveling thousands of miles to 
see a woman—a woman who had smiled at him once and 
tossed him a few words he could not recall. And every day 
during the three weeks’ journey from Lima, Peru, to New 
York, he wore a most annoyed frown as he carefully recorded 
his expenses in a small, worn notebook. 

In New York he learned that Eden Langley had gone for 
the summer to her country place in Vermont. He boarded a 
train that evening for Vermont. 

“‘Obstinate, that fellow,” people had always said of him. 

For all he knew, Eden Langley might have married during 
the year he stood at bay against her. He had barely been 
introduced to her at some government function at Lima, but 
he had gone back to his desolate outpost in the Andes 
Mountains with a grim foreboding of pain he had never 
known before. He was an engineer, a builder of roads and 
bridges and tunnels, and here he had discovered a problem 
which no blue print could solve. He mourned ferociously for 
his lost reason. At the end of a year he gave up—walked 
into the offices of the mining company one day and abruptly 
announced that he was taking three months’ leave. 


IS frown did not begin to relax until he had arrived at 
the Vermont lake resort and rented a cottage for the 
summer. He unpacked his things with that friendly care 
which a lonesome man bestows upon old possessions; and 
when his straight-stem brier pipe was drawing well he 
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AN HOUR LATER 
RAYNOR WAS 
ALONE WITH THE 
|} WOMAN WHOSE 
| CARELESS SMILE 
|| TORTURED HIM 








situations—but the long-legged girl somehow dis- 
comfited him and he went back into his cottage to 
| dress. 
| 





Another man might at least have written a note 
or telephoned to announce his arrival to a woman 
he had met a year ago in a foreign country; but 
Raynor knew only one way to break the ice—step 
on it. 

Without a thought of intrusion he stalked across 
the wide lawn under the elms, toward a veranda 
where four or five young men in flannels sur- 
| rounded a girl. The young men stared. 

The girl looked up, too, and a puzzled shadow 
| crossed her eyes, but there was no answering gleam 
of recognition. 


HERE was a note of reproof in Raynor’s voice, 

for he was a man who took himself quite seri- 
ously. ‘““You don’t remember me,” he said. ‘I’m 
John Raynor. I met you last year at a govern- 
ment reception in Lima.” 

Long ago Eden Langley had learned that men 
like to be made at fault for anything or everything, 
if only a woman is attractive enough. And while 
her words were tactful, her tone somehow managed 
to tell the group that this tall stranger was be- 
having awkwardly. 

“Of course!”’ she cried. ‘‘Of course I remember 
you. So stupid of me,’ she murmured without 
meaning it at all. She turned to the young men in 
white flannels. ‘‘Mr. Raynor is engineer for one of 





























= the largest American mining companies in South 
























stepped out into the yard as if 
he were about to make a sur- 
veyor’s map of the scene. 

The gay lake with its row of beach cabins—with its color 
and flash of bathing suits, a far sail, a noisy canoeing party — 
must have seemed alien after four years in the dun Andes, 
for Raynor stared long and silently. Then he 
turned to look across the bay at the white colonial 
house under the great elms where Eden Langley 
lived. 

There were four young matrons on the porch 
to the left, playing a listless game of bridge, and 
they stole quick, sidewise glances. They con- 
cluded that their new neighbor might be thirty 
but looked older, that the tan of his face and 
hands was too dark for politeness, that his nose 
was slightly crooked as if it had been broken, 
and that he was entirely too tall. No doubt they 
would have made more conclusions but that he 
turned: toward them with such frank, un- 
conscious rudeness. 


S HE was regarding the four young matrons 
thoughtfully, Raynor became aware of a 
strange and insistent din coming from the porch 
on the right. Four gangling youths in plus-fours 
were snapping their fingers appreciatively while 
a phonograph poured forth a ballad about some- 
body’s lovin’ baby and a slim, active, long-legged 
girl did athletic dance steps. Suddenly she 
stopped and surveyed Raynor with a wide and 
candid stare. 
“‘H’m,” said Raynor to himself irritably. Usually 
he was impervious to his environment—that was 
a power he had over people and mountains and 














America—he builds roads and bridges where no- 
body else can ——”’ 

““Not always,” said Raynor pointedly, his eyes fixed a 
moment on that careless, fluttering smile which had drawn 
him from South America to this New England summer 
colony. 

After the introductions he seated himself next to the rail— 
a tall, dark sort of man who glowered across the lawn as if he 
considered the young men in white flannels as intruders. In 
contrast to him they seemed even more easy and lounging 
and suave—successful men of offices and golf courses and 
country clubs. 

“Cigarette, Mr. Raynor?” 

“No, thanks,” said Raynor, filling his pipe from a tin of 
cheap tobacco. 


“TET’S see,” somebody said brightly, ‘“‘you’re a Cornell 

man, aren’t you? Seems to me I read somewhere ——”’ 

“Colorado School of Mines,” said Raynor from around 
his pipe. . 

There was a pause, then another polite and guarded in- 
quiry was tossed into the vast silence which John Raynor 
had brought with him to the veranda. ‘Do you find that 
much new American capital is coming into South America?”’ 

“Some,” Raynor admitted. 

“The present adminisira- 
tion in Peru—a good one for 
business, isn’t it?” 

Raynor nodded. 

And the curious thing was 
that during this lame conver- 
sation he did not seem boorish 
or curt even to these suave 
young men of affairs. ile 
seemed to be a man in weit- 
ing for some inevitable climax 
which obscured everything 
else, a man who had come 
from the ends of the earth 'o 
a single purpose which w. 
greater than himself. He st 
with his large shoulders 
hunched almost defe..- 
sively, and there was 
something appealing 
and helpless in his dark 
stare across the lawn. 

Eden Langley must 
have guessed all this— 
she must have guessed 
what the inevitable 


climax was; for her 
Aes brightened and she 
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began telling an anecdote of the reception 
where she and Raynor had met. Relieved, 
the otlers listened to her gay descriptions, 
while Raynor moodily smoked his pipe. 


After a decent interval two of the 
young men excused themselves on the 
plea a poker game. An hour later 
and It: ynor was alone on the veranda 
with (he woman whose care- 
less -inile had tortured him 
this last year. 

Now her smile was not 
careless. It was withdrawn 


and questioning as she sat 
motionless among the 
shadows, her throat sil- 
houetted against the pale 
night. She was lovely 
with all the harmony 
of color and line found 
in an old etching— 
black hair drawn 
straight back, a gown 
so unadorned that it 
seemed to pay humble 
tribute to its wearer 
and mock the frills of 
lesser women. She was perhaps 
twenty-eight or thirty, awoman 
who had known several conti- 
nents and many men, a woman 
whose heart was barred by many secrets of ancient femin- 
inity, a woman as ideal and as incredible as a poinsettia. 

After a long silence she looked up slowly, with faint and 
ironic inquiry to her arched brows. A lump came into Ray- 
nor’s throat, for beauty always made him sad. He was not 
a man who prepared his words for any occasion; and he 
spoke bluntly, ungraciously, making every syllable measured 
and distinct. 

“T came here from Peru,”’ he said, “‘to see you.” 

‘““Yes?”’ she said with elusive mockery in her voice. 

Ves. 

In the stillness they could hear the far, muffled sound of 
oars on the lake. 

““Yes,”” Raynor repeated doggedly. ‘‘To see you.” 


YY THIS time his obstinate candor might have become 
merely awkward but for one of those sudden transitions 
which made this man endearing to women just when they 
had decided that he was insufferable. All at once he slumped 
in his chair dejectedly and his dark face took on a puzzled, 
helpless expression. She watched him curiously, but her 
eyes granted him no quarter. ‘‘ A number 
of men have come—to see me,” she said 
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' had irritated Raynor that morning: 
ee “Don’t muff it! I told you we ought 
. to look out for speed cops ——’”’ 

“‘Crimus! Who’d ’a’ thought ——” 

They disappeared abruptly into the 
cottage. Ina moment came the raucous 
strains of aphonograph. No doubt the 
girl was doing another acrobatic dance. 
The words of the silly song forced them- 
selves upon Raynor’s attention: 


Here comes Malinda 
She'd make a traffic cop 
Make all his traffic stop 
Here comes Malinda now! 


Raynor was accustomed to vast silences. 
He hated noise. Being a rude man, accus- 
tomed to having his own way, he made up 
his mind to scold the long-legged girl after 
breakfast the next morning. 

While he was shaving he glanced out of 
the window and saw the girl in his yard. She 
had a golf club in her hand and was stooping 
to shape a lofty tee of sand. To Raynor’s 
bewilderment her narrowed gaze seemed to 
be concentrated on the window where he 
was hidden from her by the curtains. She 
deliberately edged the club back and forth while she measured 
the distance, then gathered all her strength for a final swing. 

Her aim was perfect. Raynor dodged just in time to 
escape a shower of flying glass and a golf ball which bounded 
vigorously off the opposite wall. 


E WAS too furious even for profanity. Hastily wiping 
the lather off his face, he got into a dressing gown and 
reached the door just as she knocked. 

“‘T broke your window.”’ Her smile was open and friendly. 

He stared angrily. 

“T’m awfully sorry. 

“Tt was?” 

“An accident, you know. I was just practicing, when 
But of course I want to pay for it.” 

The other ninety-nine men out of a hundred would have 
smiled back at her youthful confidence and said, ‘‘Oh, no, I 
couldn’t think of it!’ But Raynor glanced at the window 
and calculated that the pane would cost three dollars to 
replace. 

‘Five dollars,’’ he said sternly. ‘‘ You ought to be sorry.” 

Her face fell. She sighed resignedly and plunged both 
hands into a large, sophisticated purse of red leather, to 
emerge with a few dollar bills crumpled among handker- 
chiefs, lipsticks, letters and an enormous powder puff. “I 


” 


It was an accident 
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only have four dollars and thirty-two cents. I didn’t 
think ——”’ 

““You may pay me the sixty-eight cents some other time.”’ 

He stared at her indignantly another moment, and then in 
spite of himself he laughed. ‘“‘What’s your name?” he 
asked. 

“Betsy Dutton.” 

“Are you in the habit of smashing your neighbors’ win- 
dows this way?” 

“Oh, shut up!”’ she said in a small, sulky voice. 

She sat down in the nearest chair and began to powder her 
slightly freckled nose with the enormous powder puff. Then, 
peering into a tiny mirror, she penciled a legend of rouge on 
her lips. Raynor watched curiously and intently. She was 
about twenty years old, he guessed, with close-cropped 
blond hair framing a face which was eager and bright and 
young, rather than pretty. She pulled her skimpy skirt 
over her knees and looked up with the most engaging frank- 
ness in her round blue eyes. 


“\70U know,” she said earnestly, in her high, husky drawl, 
“‘there’s nobody but those college boys to play around 
with here, and they’re so awfully young.” 

Raynor nodded. “I see,’ he said solemnly. 

He sat down and their eyes met in a flash of amusement. 

“Do you like shrimps?” she asked. 

Sees 

““So do I.” 

“How?” 

“‘Fricasseed.”’ 

“‘But how about salads?’’ Raynor protested in an injured 
voice. 

“Yes! And cocktails ——’” 

They laughed together because it was a June day 
of friendly sunshine and outside the broken window all the 
world was suddenly very young and frivolous. 

““Now,”’ said Raynor, ‘“‘I must shave the other side of my 
face.’”’ He paused in the doorway. “I think,” he said, “I’d 
better keep your four dollars and thirty-two cents as a 
guaranty against more—uh—accidents.” 

He watched her return to her own porch, walking very 
slowly to the door, then leaping spontaneously into her 
violent dance steps—slim, silken legs flying to the rhythm of 
a burst of strident song: 


I'll tell you what 
Here comes Malinda now! 


Eden Langley was more than a woman: She was an ideal 
of womanhood. There were, no doubt, a great many men 
who had never fallen in love with her, but any of them would 


(Continued on Page 196) 





wearily. —_—— 














“I know,” he said with surprising [ 
humility. | 

He got up impulsively and stood beside 
her. “It’s different with me,’ he said, 
leaning with one hand on the arm of her 
chair. He spoke between his teeth, as if 
the words were forced. ‘‘It means a great 
deal to me. You see, I think I’m in love 
with you. And I’m going to ask you to 
marry me some time. Not now,” 
he added hastily. “I’m not asking you 
now. Iam telling you now so you will be 
very sure what to say. So you won't 
make any mistake ——” 

Elis eyes searched for her appealingly, 
but her long dark lashes had dropped like 
a curtain. 

Raynor took several steps across the 
veranda. He hesitated a moment, and 
Eden was about to reply to him; but he 
said good night and hurried off across the 
dar\ lawn. 





Q \ HIS own porch he sat for a long 
lume with the stars, which had been 


his only companions many nights in the 
Andes. But here they were near and in- 
mate, not high and hushed and unreal, 


as irom those arid plateaus of South 
America. 

He was trying to discover the reason 
for Such a change, when his solitude was 
rudely shattered. 

In front of the cottage on the right an 
overcrowded roadster came to a stop with 
a violent and protesting scream of brakes. 
Out scrambled an amazing collection of 
youngsters, their voices fast and excited. 

_ ~~ not our fault we ——” 

‘Crimus! We must have been doing 























seventy when we hit that turn.” 














Now a girl’s high, husky drawl—prob- 
ably the long-legged girl whose dancing 


HE STOOD UP ABRUPTLY, REACHED FOR HER HAND AND STARED AT HER A LONG TIME 
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Little Orphans of the Rich 


peers] tTAT happens to her children when a mother 
89474! turns them over to nursemaids and govern- 
Bae] esses so that she herself may devote most 
ae", “Aeon! of her time to business or society or politics 
RESIMESS) or simple dawdling? Let us ask the ques- 
tion not about the poor mother who is forced to earn 
part of her living, but rather about the well-to-do 
mother who delegates the upbringing of her brood to 
employes in order to gratify her personal aspirations. 

This is the larger question in America today. For 
in this, the richest country on earth, we have thousands 
of well-to-do mothers who are fired with many 
ambitions. Here and now, as never before in 
any land, a thousand and one opportunities lure 
the woman of culture and wealth from 
her home. She may play bridge or 
build bridges. She may become gov- 
ernor of her state or president of a 
talcum powder company. 
She may file spark plugs or 
legal briefs. She may write 
novels or right wrongs. She 
may plunge into the social 
swim or swim the English 
Channel. The world is her 
oyster. What if she chooses 
toeatit? Well, her children 
will get the half-shell. 
She gets the raw oyster. 
They get a raw deal. 

This is not the 
grumble ofa cynic. It 
is the inevitable con- 
clusion to be drawn from hundreds of ‘“‘close-ups and low- 
downs”’ made by many shrewd women and physicians, some 
of whom have been asked to comment on the testimony of 
the New York mother which we are about to report. Read 
it for yourself. Try to draw any other inference from it. 
You cannot. 

And when you have finished, you may see a little new 
fight on the two oft-uttered remarks of historians and so- 
ciologists: ‘‘Civilizations always decay from the top down- 
ward’’; and ‘‘it is only three generations from shirt sleeves 
to shirt sleeves.”” You will understand a little more fully why 
our so-called upper classes have always failed to maintain 
their upperness. You may even agree with the ironic com- 
ment of a shrewd old physician who has watched rich and 
ambitious mothers for many years. “And a little child shall 
mislead them,” said he when I asked him what he thought 
about the neglected children of the wealthy. 

Here are the facts—let the:mother tell her story first! 















Nursemaids Sometimes Gossip 


Y HUSBAND'S business makes it necessary for us to 

live a little way from the world’s center of wealth and 
fashion in upper Park Avenue. We have a modest little 
apartment three blocks east of Central Park. Many of his 
friends and mine dwell in the palaces of Park and ‘Fifth 
avenues. We visit them frequently and thus have been able 
to check up on some of the astonishing statements and dis- 
coveries which I have run across. 

After my first baby came, we were too poor to afford one 
of those fancy nursemaids which all my rich acquaintances 
had for their children. And, let me confess it, I used to envy 
them with a touch of bitterness. On sunny days I would take 
my little one over to Central Park and dream of the time 
when we would have money enough to engage one of those 
‘expert child’s nurses” from England or France who sat on 
the park benches around me and gossiped among them- 
selves. Then Fate, with a clown’s grimace, rang up the 
curtain on a little comedy which was soon to lose its laugh- 
ter and turn grim. One bright afternoon, while I was sitting 
on a bench near the Seventy-second Street entrance, two 
nursemaids came along with their baby carriages, stopped 
beside me and sat down. One of them mistook me for a 
nursemaid and, before I could correct her, fell to gossiping 
about some of her previous employers in Park Avenue. 


¥ 
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‘quiet might be taking a chance on 


By IDA RuPERTI MARSHALL 


I happened to know the people. My familiarity 
with them and their home affairs convinced the 
nursemaid that I too must once have worked there. 
Within an hour I was accepted as one of the clan. 
For did I not talk about dozens of “‘employers’’ too? 

From that day forth, I sat regularly with 

nursemaids and pumped them dry, with asmuch 

2 skill as I could muster. Not once was I sus- 
pected. 

What I have learned on the park benches has 
permanently cured me of my one-time cravings 
for great wealth and a career which would take me 
from my babies. Many a time have I heard a wealthy 
mother say with pride: ‘‘I am relieved of all thought 
and all worry over my babies. Helen, their nurse, is 
so reliable and trustworthy!”’ or, ‘‘Hortense, my 
French nurse, is an expert and so competent!” 

Oh, how can they feel so secure? 

Hortense, a middle-aged Frenchwoman, sat beside me in 
the park one afternoon chatting, while Bertha, an American 
girl of Dutch descent, sat on my other side. The families 
they represented were making a great show in social life, 
looking forward to marriages of distinction, to rich alliances 
for the fair-haired little girls and their small brothers. The 
parents were much too absorbed in society and Wall Street- 
“‘for their children’s sake’’—to visit the nursery. 

“You’re lucky, Bertha—always out by seven! 

Now last night I saw you on the street at 6:30,” 

Deey Hortense said to her friend—they lived opposite 
each other in Seventy-third Street. 

“Oh, I have a little trick,” replied the other girl. ‘‘ When 
there is a party on, I get out, don’t you worry.” 

‘“‘Paregoric?”’ 

‘‘Goodness, no! That’s too slow and inefficient.”’ 

“What then?” coaxed the other. 

“Well, I'll tell you. Madam has a gas stove in the babies’ 
room, and when they’re restless and I have a party on, I 
just slip into the bedroom and turn on the gas burner just a 
little without lighting it. Soon the children get drowsy and 
fall asleep. Then,” she concluded lightly, “I am free!’’ 

Shocked by what I heard, I began to study the little 
scions of wealth around me. In other communities where I 
had lived little children romped and played at will. They 
were expected to get their faces dirty and their clothes torn. 
There were shrill cries and laughter. . . 

But these children in Central Park— these little boys who 
came out of homes of immense wealth, from the great houses 
on Fifth Avenue and the palatial’ apartments on Park 
Avenue—I began to feel there was something different about 
these youngsters. 

Nurses, babies and equipment radiated lavishness. The 
children were’clothed in the most expensive things obtain- 
able and were always in perfect order, immaculately clean. 
But they were quiet, still, even morose and brooding. They 
seemed spiritless. What was the cause of their unchildlike 
behavior? I determined to find out, and 
so I made friends with the nurses. 

They discussed what they did when 
accidents happened to the children. Did 
they go right and tell the mother that 
they had dropped her child on the pave- 
ment, or that they had cut her acciden- 
tally with the nail scissors, or that they 
had given her the wrong kind of medi- 
cine? 

They did not! Absolutely not! Their 
jobs were at stake. Awful things hap- 
pened because nurses had failed to report 
injuries and accidents—but mothers 
were unreasonable. For a nurse to allow 
an accident to occur to one of her 
children was unforgivable. Keeping 
the child’s future health, but it was as 
necessary. There was the future of 
the job to be considered. - With 


what fierce love I tucked the covers around my own 

little boy while they talked! One told of a case she 

knew of where a nurse had dropped the baby, and, 
fearing dismissal, kept silent. The child grew up to bea 
hunchback. Another told of how fear had kept secret the 
swallowing of a safety pin until it became too late and the 
child died. Still another told about how she had let a child 
swallow a buttonhook and, afraid to call the mother or a 
doctor, had tried to pull it out herself, thereby removing a 
part of the child’s throat. She reported to the mother that 
the child had pulled the buttonhook out itself. 

One fine little chap with bright red curls used to sit all day 
in his gocart, looking more like a wax doll than a child. His 
clothes represented a small fortune—white kid shoes and 
leggings, white silk trousers lined with wool, a white silk coat 
trimmed with fur, and a cap to match it. 

I wondered what his ailment might be, that he should 
have to sit so still all day long while others played. He 
would watch them dully, and at times when they came near 
would reach out with a pitiful smile. Infantile paralysis, 
probably, I thought. 

“Can’t he get out of his gocart?”’ I asked one day. 
“Can’t he play?” 

“Indeed not!” snapped his nurse. 


“Just think of the 
work I’d have to do. 


Clean those leggings? I guess not!” 


Babies ‘Robbed of “Pla ry 


HIS nurse took her charge for inspection to his mother’s 

bedroom each morning while she breakfasted; and in 
the afternoon, when he was brought home, he was taken into 
the drawing-room and shown off to any visitors who hap- 
pened to be there. 

Had his indulgent mother been wise enough she would 
have realized that the white silk finery was a white silk 
shroud for the spirits of her little son. Had she been with 
him in the park she would have known that he could not 
possibly have come home from play so spotless. But she 
had no time for the park or for play. 

So the little boy sat dejectedly in his gocart, watching 
the carefree, undisciplined urchins from over by the river 
tussle and play; sat idly by while they were using their 
hands and minds, learning the social code. Oh, the years of 
torture and misunderstanding he faces! 

A rosy baby boy, whose feet persistently wandered off the 
sidewalk into the green grass one afternoon, was severely 
reprimanded by his nurse. She shouted and stamped her 
feet at him, demanding that he stay on the sidewalk like a 
decent boy. Why did he always want to run off where 
everything was sale? He should stay on the frottoir where 
everything was clean. Decent people never left the /vv/(oir. 

Then he picked up a beautiful red autumn leaf. ‘ Oh, 
Neena,”’ he called, “‘see what I found!”’ He held the leaf up 
for her inspection. It was dri=ping 
with water, for he had rescued it 
from a rain pool. Neena gr \vbed 
the leaf from him and cloute: him 
over the head. Did he not «now 
there were germs on such t! ings? 
He might die; he surely woud be 
sick. 

The boy was downcast, bu’ just 
then he spied a large hairy « :ter- 
pillar making slow progress «ross 
the pavement. He picked it up and, 
childlike, squeezed it in his /ittle 
hand. Neena caught him. He got 
a worse clout thar be- 
fore; it nearly knocked 
him off his feet. 

‘‘Good heavens! 
What have you done 
now!” She had the ex- 
pression of one whe has 
seen a monster. ‘Those 
things are poisonous, 


‘ 
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rereer|LL that there is to tell about Kogal, the 
‘ MN) opal-winged, the faithful, happened so long 
M4 ago that the last who saw him has been 
yavs| dead for centuries. Yet the fame of the 
¥. | mallard duck that came out of the Lake of 
A x4! Wild Lotuses, dried these hundred and fifty 
years till the memory of it is as a mirage, is 





ALES! creater than the fame of many emperors, 


for a great poet sang of Kogal and Azin, his mate. Li, the 
great poet, sang of them, out of the rapture of his heart, 
and just as he has left the beauty of Little Treasure carved 
forever in the tracery of his poems, so he has twined to- 
gether the memory of the two ducks with the memory of 
her sorrow and joy, so that, indeed, men cannot think of the 
love of Li and Little Treasure without remembering the 
story of Kogal and Azin. 

And this is fitting and in accord with ancient signs, for the 
duck is the emblem, in China, of faithful wedded love. The 





malisrds, to tell truly, are very like humans; their ideals are 
high, Sut their performance is faulty, and so it is that the 
Story of Kogal and Azin runs like an allegory, if one reads 
between the exquisite brush strokes of Li’s lines. For Li 


copic’’ his poem upon a roll of silk many yards long, upon 
Whic the wings of mallards and the flowers of the sacred 
lotus are faintly traced, so that the old Chinese characters 
lead ihe verses through a world of wings and blossoms. 


N ‘WV it is hard, amid the gossip and prattle that fill all 

C iina, to say, “This is history, that legend.’’ Yet none 
doubts the tale that Li learned to love Little Treasure when 
she Was only a tiny girl of ten, when first he saw her chasing 
the dragon flies about the garden of her father, the Prince of 
Kiang-Su, where Li was come to be court poet. And some- 
ume s Li made poems for Little Treasure about dragon flies, 
anc where they go after sundown, and whence comes the 
oe in their wings, and Little Treasure listened to them 
Ry on his knee, or looked over his shoulder as he painted 
; nem in high, elegant characters on flowery silk. And they 
vere innocently happy, there in the garden where lotuses 


loomed in the pool and a steep little bridge of steps went up 
and over the water. 
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The Legend of Kogal and Azin 
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Decoration by N.C. Wyeth 


But when Little Treasure was thirteen, she was grown in 
beauty like a lotus flower in the sun too dazzling to look 
upon. And letters, silken rolls with golden seals upon them, 
and presents of camphor and jade and sandalwood were sent 
up and down the great canal between the Prince of Kiang-Su 
and the military governor of Tung Chang, in respect to Little 
Treasure. And when her parents had driven the best bar- 
gain they could make, Little Treasure was told that she 
would be given in marriage to the governor of Tung Chang, 
and rejoicing was ordered throughout the realm. 

Kind was the governor, and the dignity of great riches was 
his, but he was old and ill and broken, needing a nurse, want- 
ing a great beauty to reign in his dim and stately palace. 
Little Treasure allowed herself to be dressed in gaudy crim- 
son and gold, and was led, dry-eyed, unseeing, through all 
the feasting and drinking and ceremony of a state wedding, 
and rode away in a rocking, lantern-lit palanquin beside the 
gentle, feeble old governor, whilst her family threw rice and 
the torches danced down the street ahead in the hands of the 
runners. 

And where was Li, who had loved Little Treasure better 
than his life, Li whose couplets on her beauty all China knew 
by heart? He was down in the wine shops, trying to forget 
his sorrows, trying to drown the sound of the music that 
echoed through the city making merry over the wedding. 
But Li could never forget. 

As for Little Treasure, she had time enough to remember, 
long, idle hours in the governor’s great garden. She caused 
to be made a pool in the center of that garden, with lotus in 
it, and little stone steps going up and over, like the pool she 
had sat beside with Li. And there she wandered alone and 
lonely, watching the painted butterflies but not running after 
them any more, while the governor lay in a high dark room, 
in a great carved ebony bed, with his hand on the coverlet as 
withered as an old beech leaf. 

She would grow old and wrinkled and bloodless, Little 
Treasure thought, walking this garden where the lotus blos- 
somed and died. And never a sign from Li. Did he remem- 
ber? Had he forgotten? She sat long hours with her fingers 
to her face and the tears slipping between them to stain the 
heavy satins of her dress. One day she felt her heart must 





now have frozen to ice; with a great sigh she dropped her 
hands in her lap and looked up. A servant was coming 
across the garden, bearing a wicker basket. And when Little 
Treasure opened that basket surely she found the strangest 
message ever lover sent. There lay a duck in the basket, 
a gleaming she-duck with clipped wings, and to its leg a 
scroll was fastened. And thereon Li had painted characters, 
his brush tipped with promise, characters that read: “‘When 
the drake comes to the duck, I come to you.” 

Now while Little Treasure kneels in trembling hope before 
the pool where among lotuses the mallard swims, it is well to 
remember the poem of Li, the poem that he wrote telling the 
tale of this duck Azin and her mate Kogal of the shining 
feathers. 


AR to the west of China, in the country of the giants, in 

the desert of Koko-nor, where the tall wild men of Tibet 
come to trade with the merchant caravans of Amoy and 
Nanking, lies the Lake of the Wild Lotuses, at the foot of the 
mountains that are called Shan, where.not a tree nor a blade 
of grass will grow. Here all the Kingdom of Fu, the Duck 
People, holds court once in every year. One month out of the 
many come the Ya Yeh, the wild wings, the mallards, and 
fill all the reed beds and the bulrushes and the little rushes 
with the clamor of their talk. 

And who shall say that they do not talk? For though 
every child in China knows that the duck says Yu-yu, these 
are but idle words, the talk of wind and weather. Is there 
not meaning in the drake’s soft weeb, like the wind in the 
reeds, which his mate can hear a bowshot away? Is not his 
mate a very woman for ceaseless gossip and the nagging note 
of her quegg-eg-eg-eg-eg? When the fowler steals through 
the water, with a cry of “Yu!” the sentinel will raise the 
flock. When there is wild rice below, the first to see it from 
the skies clucks the news to all. When babies must be taught 
to swim, with a low voice the mother encourages them. Who 
shall say that the Fu, the Duck People, have no speech? 

And there in the Lake of the Wild Lotuses you may hear 
the tongues of all the ducks in the world, the soft speech of 


(Continued on Page 71) 
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The three initials, 
F. P. A., are the 
sign manual of 
America’s famous 
““colyumist,’ and 
mean daily stimu- 
lation to a host of 
news paper readers. 








es, Sir. Thats My Baby 





3} Y THE time these words are published my 
5| son-will be perhaps ten times as old as he 
is now. But by the time the news of his 
birth was printed and read he was many 
dozen times as old as when that Vital 
Statistic was dictated—over the tele- 

¢] phone—by me toa linoty per. For he was 
: we) horn at 8:40 in the evening, just in time for 
me to aah the first edition—the morning papers go to press 
far earlier than they did when I was your age, my son—of 
what papers other than The World are so fond of referring 
to as a New York morning newspaper. 

At any rate, he achieved publicity as immediately as pos- 
sible. And I resolved at once that I should make him pay his 
way; never should he feel himself under obligations to me; 
never, when I say to him—as in the first paternal flush of 
high resolve I never shall say to him—‘“ After all I’ve done 
for you! After the sacrifices I’ve made!”’ shall he not be able 
to reply, ‘Sacrifices, my eye! When I was only two minutes 
old didn’t you begin writing things about me? Didn’t you, 
when I was eight days of age, get a great magazine to let 
you string one word after another about me and thereby 
earn enough to send me through college, provided that I can 
pass the entrance examinations, which, if I am fortunate 
enough to inherit my mother’s intellect and not yours, I shall 
be able to do? Didn’t I? Didn’t you, you who prate about 
the iniquity of child labor, put me to work at the age of eight 
days? Sacrifices, my eye!”’ Yes, I want him to be inde- 
pendent; I want him to be able to say those things to his 
father. Never let it be said that I am not an encourager of 
the Younger Generation, especially if he will continue to 
furnish me with copy. 














F COURSE, as soon as I realize that there already have 
been other fathers, I am lost. Verbal paralysis will creep 
upon me. Yesterday, for example, Mrs. Irving Berlin’s Mary 
Ellin was born. It so happened that last night Mr. Berlin and 
I were tworin a seven-handed contest of skill and science at 
cards. At times our attention would wander from the busi- 
ness at hand, and we would be asked, none too gently, whether 
we wanted to play or not. But Irving, like all new fathers, 
wanted to tell me of this or that incident or trait of his 
daughter; and I, just to be polite, would tell him of that trait 
or this incident of my son. So it went until finally a famous 
but childless playwright observed bitingly: ‘“‘I saw in a 
Seattle paper the other day that a man out there had become 
a father. So you fellows are dead wrong about it. You are 
not the only fathers in the world.” 
But, to paraphrase the song the United States Marines used 


to sing: You may search the wide world over, 


BUT 
You'll never find a father like me. 


For what, among other things, has fatherhood done to me? 
I, once shy and inarticulate, am grown garrulous; I, once 


By FRANKLIN P. ADAMS 
‘Rr. BA,” 


mute, am grown loquacious; laconic once, I am grown ver- 
bose. On the night our hero was born a solitary straggler 
might have been seen wending his way along whatever 
streets happened to be in town. Ejected from the hospital 
one hour and twenty minutes after this remarkably beau- 
tiful child had come into the world, the straggler, sensing 
that sleep was not for him, yearned for companionship. By 
midnight, so self-engrossed are New Yorkers, he had ex- 
hausted the list of his acquaintances. 

For years the straggler had read paragraphs like “A little 
daughter was born yesterday to Mrs. Wilbur Squinch. Both 
are doing well.’”’ But never a word as to how Wilbur was 
doing. Well, if Wilbur was anything like me, the chances 
are that he was doing Something Terrible. 

Probably Wilbur started home by way of the Subway. 
And probably he said to the guard ‘Kind of cold, eh?” and 
the guard may have said “Yes,” in which event Wilbur 
would have felt stimulated to say, “Well, now that you 
mention the cold, it’ll be quite a while before my son will be 
able to go outdoors.”’ The guard, absorbed perhaps in his 
profession, would venture no objection. So Wilbur would 
say, ““Yes. You see, he was just born tonight. My first.” 
Maybe the guard would look at Wilbur, and repeat to himself 
the company’s rule about Passengers Under the Influence of 
Liquor or Otherwise Objectionable. But Wilbur would set 
the guard down as an Old Curmudgeon Crossed in Love. 

By a circuitous route Wilbur would reach—did reach 
home. Not, however, without an effort to interest one po- 
liceman, one sleepy boy in the club check room, and two 
pool-playing members. ‘‘Well,”’ said one of them, “what 
keeps you up so late?” “I’ve just had a son,”’ Wilbur—but 
why disguise it longer?—TJ said. ‘‘ Yes,” said the Aged Cue 
Ace, as the headline writers say. ‘‘The 9-ball in the side.” 
“You seem apathetic,”’ I said. ‘‘ You are, I’ll be bound, an 
old fool who never has heard the Patter of Little Feet. You 
never have heard the thrilling cry of a child— your child—at 
the age of ten minutes. Have you no children whatever?”’ 
“‘Five,”’ said the pool player. ‘‘Nice shot, Al.” 

I gave up trying—that night—to interest the denizens of 
a self-centered city. I went home. Home! Have you ever 
gone home the night your son, your first child, was born? 
Have you ever known the great empty spaces of a two-room 
apartment, where recently things were so cabined and con- 
fined that you told your wife it was silly to get another dress, 
on account of there being so little room as it was? Have you 
ever known the vast lonely Sahara of a tiny flat of which 
suddenly you were the only inmate? Have you ever lain 
awake, sobbing at your solitariness, and thinking —jealously, 
if the Freudian truth be told—of those two in the nice, beau- 
tiful, friendly, warm hospital; those two who are becoming 
hourly better acquainted, even as you lie there alone with 


your self-pity, knowing that you are becoming more of an 
outsider every minute? 

Have you lain there, thinking that by the time you get 
back to the hospital in the morning there will be a free- 
masonry established between young Anthony—we had 
settled ‘hat last night—and his mother that you never could 
hope to share utterly? Have you—but unless you have had 
your first son, and one as handsome as mine, you have 
had none of these night thoughts. 

I got up, after a deep and refreshing slumber of five min- 
utes, at 4:45. I telephoned to the hospital. How were they? 
Both well. And sleeping. ‘‘Sleeping!’’ What heartless in- 
difference to my insomnia! But it is like a woman, I suppose, 
not to be able to think of what a man goes through at a time 
like this. 


HAD just been reading, in the effort to become drowsy, 

about George Washington, the Father of His Country. 
Valley Forge or no Valley Forge, George Washington ever 
had insomnia; or if he did have it, there is nothing in the 
books about it. The Father of His Country slept well. Why 
should I not slumber? So I picked up one of the many ref- 
erence books I always keep at my bed’s head—‘‘ keep?” no; 
used to keep; that book table now has the appearance of 
a portable drug store—and looked up the Father of His 
Country. To such base things are insomniacs driven. And, 
as in America the thirst for information is growing, not to 
say the itch to dispense it, I enjoy giving it out, not for the 
first time, but for what will probably be the first time for my 
readers, who being my readers know less than I, that George 
Washington was not the first Father of His Country. 

That is a plain fact. If I were the editor of a te)loid 
newspaper I might blazon my information thus: 


G. W. NOT FIRST PA OF HIS 
COUNTRY, SAYS NEW DAD 


This, however, is no tabloid, so I may as well tell you chat 
the first Father of His Country was Marcus Tullius Cicero, 
who broke up the Catiline conspiracy. Cicero died ix 43 
B.C. And then, after Julius Cesar had quelled the Spanish 
insurrection, he was called the Father of His Country. Some 
day I am going to write an article about education, in wiiich 
I shall say that the trouble with education is teachers, and 
the trouble with teachers is that they don’t tell students who 
are struggling with Indirect Discourse and Conditions Con- 
trary to Fact and Gerundives and Supines—students, In 
short, who are studying Cesar and Cicero, that these men 
were called Fathers of Their Country long before Yorktown 
was thought of. Other pre-Washington Country’s Fathers 
were Augustus, Cosimo de’ Medici (1389-1464), Andrea 
Doria (1468-1560), and Andronicus Palzologus (1260-1332). 
If you want to know more about these fathers of their 


(Continued on Page 215) 
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“Thumbs Up” for Joy and Adventure 


== x 9eaq| HE one I knew least journeyed into a far land and 
a | #i| a little creature in a cocked hat told her this story: 
i an) Once upon a time—oh, hundreds of years ago— 
Bet} at there was a spritely little child who was something 
Za2«ctwea) Of a Changeling in her father’s house. Her name 
was Comedy. It was evident that her family hoped that 
one day she would mend her ways and develop into a counter- 
part of her respectable and revered sister, Tragedy. They 
were a very serious family named Way of the World; they 
thought they knew all about everything, and Comedy upset 
them dreadfully. 

She was a good-natured thing and gay; she could not help 
making light of some of their dearest woes and pet preju- 
dices, and it became very difficult for the family to take 
everything so seriously. So they told Comedy she would 
have to find some way of making herself useful that would 
not interfere with them so much; and they gave her all sorts 
of stupid heavy things to do that would have crushed any 
but so blithe a spirit. 

Tragedy was always treated with great consideration and 
it was clear from the start that she despised Comedy, and 
she was always reminding: her of their marked differences 
and quoting an old gentleman, a friend of the family, who 
stated openly that Comedy could but imitate men of an in- 
ferior moral bent. He was a crusty old thing but very 
respectable and very serious. Comedy could find nothing to 
say for herself, for she was forced to make 
herself a clown and fall upon the hard 
earth and pretend that she was funny while 
Tragedy could lie upon a soft bed with 
pillows and cushions and pretend to die, 
which was a very respectable thing to do, 
to the accompaniment of soft music. 

Tragedy was very haughty to her sister. 
“T am part of life,’’ she would say solemnly, 
“while you are merely a point of view.” 
Instinctively Comedy felt it was not quite 
true, but she had no way of proving it at 
the moment. Every now and then some 
understanding person would come along 
and keep her courage up. An old Greek 
dramatist said one day: “‘Comedy, come, 
let us dress these people as birds and frogs 
and show them how foolish they are.’’ And 
it was done. But not everyone realized 
what the old Greek meant, and he was 
thought grotesque and undignified and 
people were thankful that they still had 
Tragedy to clothe in their highest virtues. 
But some people understood the great 
man, enough to insure the guarding and 
cherishing of his work so that it came down 
through the ages to show man that he had 
been prone to foolishness for a long time. = 








) 


(Comedy, the Wretched One 


EARS and years went by—oh, hun- 

dreds and hundreds—and a wonderful 
man came who wrote plays that showed 
human creatures how tragic they were, how 
fantastic they were and how comic they 
were. And people said, “This is marvel- 
ous! Isn’t it exactly like Brother John and 
Sister Jane and Cousin Harriet? Of course 
we ourselves are a little different, but this 
man gives an extraordinary picture of 
human nature in general.” 

Then followed more and more years and 
an awful time came for Comedy. Many 
men, entirely too many, decided that noth- 
ing was funny that was not low, nothing 
was natural that was not vicious, and that 
it was Comedy’s part to portray this state 
ofafiairs. Comedy crawled under the bed, 
but they dragged her out; she protested it was much worse 
than clowning, but the authors said, “The people in our 
plays represent the manners and customs of our own time; 
they are life as it is today.”’ “‘That’s all very well,” said 
Comedy, “but what about the Puritans who live round the 
corner? They are alive today too!”’ But the authors said 
they were not particularly interested in Puritans, and anyway 
they were all leaving the country as fast as they could and 
Sat to a colony over the sea where they could do as they 

ced. 

So the authors forced Comedy to say their horrid words, 
but she washed her mouth with soap and water and en- 
dured. Tragedy went on repeating some of her old impas- 
Sioned speeches with great fervor, trying not to hear what 
Poor Comedy was forced to say, but they w re both very 
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By MaubDE ADAMS 


Decoration by Franklin Booth 


discouraged, and one night after the family had gone to bed 
they huddled up to the hearth and tried to warm themselves 
at the feeble embers. 


Said Tragedy: ‘I feel for you, Comedy. They do make 


you say impossible things and at best your situation is pre- 
carious. I suppose the world could do without you—it has 
never tried to do without me. I look back upon my history: 


It is long and honorable—of course you have no history, you 
were never taken seriously—but my history shows me noth- 
ing that corresponds exactly with these times. After every 


great war people have been overstrained, violent and un- 
reasonable, and it has always affected art including the 


theater which raises the pitch to keep herself in tune with 
the exaggerated feelings of the times. With me it affects my 
manner—I may use tones a little bombastic, if you will; 
but with you it is what they make you say that is so awful. 
I am thankful they cannot make me ridicule honorable 
things and persuade people to laugh. Poor Comedy!” 

“It is poor comedy indeed,’’ the wretched one declared. 
“Very poor; but gentler manners will come again—they al- 
ways do—and with them a deeper understanding.” 
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THEY WERE A VERY SERIOUS FAMILY, AND 
COMEDY UPSET THEM DREADFULLY 


“Tt all resolves itself into whether we are really useful or 
no; when all is said and done, what does the theater do? 
It shows people themselves; it shows them what they are. 
My usefulness is this: I show people not only what they are 
but what they ought to be.” 

“But do they believe you?”’ asked Comedy. 

“TI have never inquired,” returned Tragedy brusquely. 

They worried along and better days did come and with 
them a glorious time for Comedy, for there came some Celts, 
Welsh and Scotch, who understood her, and they laid beauti- 
ful posies at her feet and gave her lovable things to say and 
whimsical things to feel, and she cried: “At last. It has been 
worth waiting two thousand years and more!” 
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Then one day Tragedy sent for Comedy, and she said: 
““Of course you have been much occupied of late and you 
may not have noticed; but these authors have been making 
me do strange things, leaping upon horses and jumping 
chasms with hairbreadth escapes. I am really very dis- 
couraged. I might just as well die.” 

“Oh, no, dear Tragedy, this is but a phase; it will pass. 
Think of your magnificent spirit,’’ pleaded Comedy. ‘‘The 
world cannot spare you.” 

“Thank you, my child. Of course that is true,” said 
Tragedy, ‘‘but I have noticed that when people are really 
miserable they don’t seem to care how magnificent I am. 
And I have noticed, too, that they are more absorbed in 
watching you than in listening to me. I wonder if I should 
make my speeches shorter.”” Comedy did not smile, for she 
was beginning to love Tragedy. ‘‘I think I ama little up- 
set; I may be losing my sense of proportion. My virtues 
are becoming so heavy I can scarcely carry them about, and 
I seem to make a tragedy of everything. You seem to have 
an understanding of things, Comedy, as if you had used 
your mind now and then, not alone your feelings. What 
do you think?”’ Comedy said: ‘‘I am not supposed to know 
anything of what to you is deep grief, but I do know that I 
cannot talk about the things that I feel deeply.” 

And Tragedy turned very white; then suddenly very red, 
and she said: ‘‘ Really a little more and the whole thing will 
become comic. A short time ago I was told 
that I must not weep if I wanted to show 
grief; that grief is dumb. What nonsense! 
Now I cannot even die comfortably —that 
is no longer considered a tragedy; and 
what is left me if my authors cannot let 
me talk about what I feel? Your authors 
let you talk, and I don’t want to wound 
you, but you do say some very trifling 
things.” 

“To be sure,”” said Comedy, ‘‘but my 
authors are very clever. They never let 
the audiences think that their own like- 
ness is being drawn, and my dear audiences 
know they could never be so foolish ——’”’ 

“But,” interrupted Tragedy, “don’t your 
authors tell the people that they are seeing 
their own little weaknesses, that they are 
looking at themselves?” 

“Oh, no,” said Comedy. 
be a tragedy.” 


“That would 


cAdventure in the Theater 


: Zz . F YOUR life has been tuned to adven- 

<LI ture—and surely there can be nothing 
<M like the theater for adventure, for there you 
can be a pirate at a moment’s notice, even 
when pirates have long gone out of fashion; 
or you can be a king, though to be sure 
kings are not very exciting; they are much 
more important just before they are kings, 
cutting off people’s heads and clearing the 
way; or you can be a millionaire, or a 
detective; that, perhaps, is the most thrill- 
ing rdle—if, as I say, your life has been 
tuned to adventure, it is a poor thing to be 
suddenly confronted with yourself. You, 
yourself in your own person; no delightful 
outpouring from the brain of a genius, but 
your very own self. It is a poor thing and 
not to be endured for long. At any rate 
so the one I knew least found it when ill- 
ness ‘had drifted her off all her moorings, 
and a pure accident turned her craft in a 
new direction. 

She had been ordered South for the win- 
ter to escape the rigors of the Northern 
climate. But the weather was inclement 
everywhere. Even Florida was so cold that people fled to 
the North in search of comfort. It had been a long, weary 
winter with very little to relieve the monotony; out of doors 
and indoors everything was at a standstill. It was too 
cold for golf, which she could not play anyway; damp and 
dreary for walking, which was an acquired habit and still 
needed inducements. Indoors knitting, whist or Russian 
Bank—principally knitting. And, what was more depressing, 
she had gone to this place with two purposes, the one to re- 
cover her health; the other, which was really part of the first, 
to put her mind on something new, something sufficiently 
important to pull her out of herself. Knitting did not seem 
qualified for such a task. 
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C foelve Presents fora Stout (bolored Woman 


aay] URSTING into the great dry-goods 
store with his watch in his hand and 
“ai| an expression of utter flustration and 
s| bewilderment on his otherwise pleas- 

mma! ing face, the young man gave a prac- 
Scaity perfect characterization of a person 
driven almost beyond endurance by the exigencies of the 
immediate situation before him. 

In the shining, brass-filagreed booth marked ‘Shoppers’ 
Service Bureau” which stood directly opposite the door four 
glamorously groomed young women woke instantly to a brief 
flicker of attention and subsided just as quickly to in- 
difference again. For after all, they reasoned, it was only 
twenty minutes before closing time, and what a mess it 
would be if by proffering service at this most 
inopportune moment they should end by los- 
ing not merely the young man’s train but 
their own! And on a June Saturday, too, 
with so many jolly things waiting to be done! 

Only little Audrey Farraday, the fifth 
member of the group—the newest shopper’s 
aide of all; the least experienced, the least 
glamorous; a trifle white and worried- 
looking, even—stepped suddenly out of 
the booth, flushed, stammered, and 
accosted the stranger. — 

“C-c-can—I help you?” she ques- 
tioned. 

“You certainly can!’’ attested the 
young man with some asperity. 

** J-j-just what is it—that you want?” 
stammered little Audrey Farraday. 





By ELEANOR HALLOWELL ABBOTT 


I/ustrated by Raymond G. Sisley 


For some inexplainable reason the perfectly innocent and 
altogether necessary question seemed only to add fresh fuel 
to the flame of the young man’s discomfiture. As one speak- 
ing suddenly from a great height he stepped forward a trifle 
and fairly glowered at the flushed, eager little face up- 
turned so expectantly to his. “I want twelve presents for 

a stout colored woman!” he affirmed 
crisply. In the unmistakable titter of as- 
tonishment and delight that emanated so 

impulsively from the shoppers’ service 
booth the little shopper’s aide ex- 
perienced suddenly an almost over- 
whelming panic and desire for flight. 
Then very resolutely she clicked her 
heels together, cast a single defiant 
glance at the giggling group behind 
her and lifted a bewildered but very 
determined little face to this, her first 
customer. 

“H-how stout?”’ she demanded. 
“And w-what color?” 

The young man looked just a little 
bit surprised. “Oh,of course—if you’re 
going to make a joke about it ——”’ 
he said coldly. With quite unmistak- 
able intent his roving eye turned to 













the shoppers’ service booth again. ‘Possibly 
some older woman ” he suggested. 

To his consternation the girl before him 
looked suddenly as though she was going to cry. 

“Oh, please—please give me a chance,”’ she 
implored him in a hectic whisper. “It’s my 
very last chance, you see! And almost my first, too,’’ she 
admitted in all honesty. ‘In all the two weeks I’ve been 
here, I mean, I’ve helped almost nobody—sold almost noth- 
ing! It’s because I’m so little, the other girls say! And 
unimportant looking! Not positive enough! Oh, truly you've 
no idea how positive I could be if I really tried!” 

The young man hesitated for an instant. ‘How —posi- 
tive?” he parried. 

With an equally parrying retort all but trembling on her 
lips the girl glanced back suddenly with a little gasp of dis- 
may. “Oh, dear, oh, dear!” she confided. ‘‘Here comes the 
floorwalker! Now indeed I shall be fired if I don’t sell 
something !”’ i 

Despairingly she turned to the one-piece bathing suit 
counter—to a table piled high with roller skates—to 4 
dangling row of jeweled belts that looked as though they 
were made to span a fairy’s waist. Then in a last heroic 
effort to pull herself together and achieve at least the out- 
ward semblance of professional poise and decorum she gave 4 
pat to the nape of her neck, a tap to her hips, and—heading 
abruptly for the stationery department—beckoned the 
young man tersely, even imperiously, to follow her. 

“Now note paper, of course,” she enunciated very clearly 
and distinctly, “always makes a pretty safe bay for a stout 
person.’ 


“TI—I beg your pardon?” stammered the young man. 
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Once again the little aide cast a despairing glance toward 
the approaching floorwalker before throwing herself utterly 
upon the mercy of the towering young man at her side. 

“Oh, please—look helped even if you don’t feel it yet!” 


she besought him. “Just forasecond! Just till we really get 








started! Oh, truly, I’m almost sure that I—that I ¥ 
The most amazing dimple opened suddenly in the sober, 
worried little cheek and faded almost instantly again. De- 
terminedly the childish, frightened voice schooled itself to 
an icy condescension, an absurdly exaggerated coolness and 
clarity of enunciation: ‘‘Oh—of course, if you—would tell 
me just what relation this stout colored person is to you, it— 
it might perhaps help to—to es 


“Relation to me?”’ gasped the young man. ‘“‘To me? 


Why--why, she’s my sister’s new cook!”’ 


“* 7ES—so, of course, I rather inferred,’’ murmured the 

little aide. Once again the amazing dimple slashed in 
and out of the equally amazing hauteur and sobriety. ‘But 
what I really meant, of course,’’ insisted the little aide 
tenaciously, “‘was—was—is she a good cook? And do you 
love her?” A 

“Love her? Gad, no!” protested the young man, quite 
aghast. ‘‘Why, she’s only just come, you understand! Is 
absolutely strange to us—and a very dark black besides! 
Moody, too, you know, and quite uncertain! Just as apt to 
leave us today as tomorrow—or beat it tomorrow rather 
than wait till the day after as might have been agreed!”’ 

‘“‘Um-m-m,’”’ mused the little shopper’s aide. 

“But as a cook?” roused the young man. His whole 
manner softened suddenly. ‘“‘But as a cook? Absolutely 
perfect !—except of course for being so tremendously ‘out- 
size’ about everything. Not just herself, you understand. 
But everything she does or wants or has!”’ 

‘“*Outsize’?”’ questioned the little shopper’s aide. 

“Butter, you know,” confided the young man. “And 
eggs! Not to mention coffee by the tubful! And sugar by 
the barrel! Ditto sweet potato pies! And waffles fairly 
drowning in jessamine honey !”’ 
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The little shopper’s aide gave the funniest little gasp. 
“C-coffee—by the t-tubful?”’ she stammered. ‘Sweet 
potato pie? Jessamine honey?” Gone suddenly in that 
instant was every trace of diffidence, confusion or 
uncertainty. 

“Oh, don’t tell me that it’s a really, truly, old 
plantation mammy that we’re shopping for?” 

“Know ’em?” grinned the young man. 

“Know ’em?” dimpled the girl. “I 
was born and bred in that brier patch!” 

The young man glanced just a bit 
skeptically at her extreme youth and 
diminutiveness. ‘‘ You don’t talk much 
like a Southerner,’ he said. “‘Must have 
lost your accent sort of early.” 

A hint of red quickened in the girl’s 
cheeks. “Oh!” she said. “If my accent i | 
had been the only thing that was lost!”’ 
With a gesture almost ruthless in its 
appraisement she turned suddenly and faced the young man, 
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“Oh—but—my child!” protested the young 
man hotly. “This mammy can’t write! Doesn’t 
know how, I mean.” 

“No, of course not,”’ admitted the girl. “But 
just think how tickled she’ll be to think that you 
think she can!” Sweepingly she turned to a great 
gleaming show case full of framed photographs of 
celebrities—moving-picture actresses, statesmen, 
soldiers, ballet dancers. Speculatively, for a single 
delaying instant only, her eyes swept the young 
man’s face. “‘This mammy of yours—she remem- 
bers Lincoln, of course? They most all do.” 


““TINCOLN ?”’ sniffed the young man. ‘She re- 

members George Washington! Moses, too, 
I haven’t a doubt! Now that I think of it, Adam 
and Eve are just about the only historical charac- 
ters that she hasn’t yet referred to either as her per- 
sonal friends or at least as her former employers.” 
“Capital!” said the girl. Once again her voice rang 


but her little hands all the time were clapping noiselessly peremptorily across the counter to the waiting clerk. 


together like a child’s at a Christmas tree. ‘‘How—how 
much can we spend?” she demanded. 

Once again the young man grinned. ‘Go as far as you 
like with funds,’ he said. ‘‘It’s only—time that is short!” 
With a gasp of real dismay he turned suddenly and looked at 
his watch. ‘‘Great zounds!” he said. “There are only 
fifteen minutes now!” All fret and ferment again, he 
snatched three ten-dollar bills from his pocket and thrust 
them into the girl’s hand. “‘Here—quick!” he implored her. 
‘Just bunch a few things together! Anything that will coax 
the old creature along from one Saturday night to another, 
so that at least she’ll stay out the summer with us!” 

“Ho!” scoffed the girl. ‘For half of that—and fifteen 
minutes besides—we’ll fix it so that she’ll never leave you!”’ 
As imperiously as she spoke she swung back to the staring 
clerk at the stationery counter. ‘“‘Quick, please!’’ she 
ordered. ‘‘One box of those lavender correspondence cards 
with the bright gilt edge!”’ 


“Here—quick, Alice!’’ she ordered. ‘‘That glittering rhine- 
stone frame with the toe dancer prancing out of it—please 
chuck the dancer and slip a Lincoln into it instead.” 

“Personally,” shivered the young man, “I don’t see 
Lincoln in a glittering rhinestone frame.” 

“Personally you won’t have to,’’ acquiesced the girl, quite 
unperturbedly. ‘But your old mammy won’t even call it a 
‘frame,’ you know. What she’ll call it will be a ‘Shinin’ 
Crown’!”’ Imperiously she turned and called across the 
aisle to the book department: ‘‘What’s the biggest book 
you’ve got in stock today? The fattest, I mean. And with 
the most important-sounding title?”’ 

‘‘Wells’ Outline of History,’’ responded the book depart- 
ment titteringly. 

““Very well then,” ordered the little shopper’s aide. “‘Give 
us one Wells’ Outline of History.”’ 


(Continued on Page 80) 









































‘OH, PLEASE—PLEASE GIVE ME A CHANCE!’’ SHE IMPLORED HIM IN A HECTIC WHISPER 
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SOWN rushed and 
» ‘Yi wheezed the ancient 
fa | ax] police car at the luck- 
4 (ggps4| less Garth. Ulrich and 
ames} the three constables 
were on their feet ready to spring 
out and seize him as soon as the 
clanking machine should come to’ 
a halt where he stood in the 
middle of the rutted moorland 
road. 

The car was barely twenty feet 
from him when Roy went into 
action. 

It is only in storybooks that 
one unarmed man can hold his 
own against four stalwart op- 
ponents. Also, it was no part of 
Garth’s program co be laid by the 
heels before he should have a 
chance to find Stirling or before 
the cabled money should arrive. 

Flight was the sole solution. 
Wheeling, he left the road and 
sprinted across the uneven and 
rocky heath, in the direction of 
the Spring Holiday fair and its 
milling crowds. 

In open country it would be 
only a matter of time before the | 
car or some of its occupants could | 
overhaul him. The confusing | 
crowds of the fair promised a bare 
possibility of throwing the chase | 
off, and thence of escaping unseen | 
from an opposite end of the fair- | 
grounds. Wherefore, with all his 
trained speed Garth made for the 
straggly city of tents in whose 
center the filling captive balloon 
reared its swollen gray height. 

The chauffeur turned the police | 
car off the road and set forth | 




















AS ROY PEERED 
OVERSIDE HE SAW 
THE GROUP OF 
RUSTICS MERGING 
INTO A PINKISH 
EXPANSE OF UP- 
TURNED FACES 


The gas bag had flown straight 
upward in that intermittent spin 
which rocked the basket so sick- 
| eningly. Below, the air had been 
pleasantly warm under the morn- 
ing sun. Now, a chill struck 
through the coatless passenger's 
clothes to his perspiring body, 
The mile run had heated him 
uncomfortably. He was becom- 
ing more than uncomfortably 
cold. 

An upper current of air, icy 
and strong, slapped the plump 
gray side of the bag, causing it to 
careen sharply and then blunder 
off to northward. The slap also 
jarred Garth almost out of the 
basket. He hung on for dear life, 
fighting with nausea and trying 
to keep his nerve. 


ASHED to an inner side of the 
basket was a thick frieze coat 
| evidently worn by the regular 
| aeronaut in just such chilly air 
strata as this. With one hand 
| Roy undid the straps and man- 
| aged to wriggle into it. Then he 
used the same lashings to fasten 
i himself to one of the basket’s 
| 
| 











inner iron rings. 

Warmer and in no immediate 
peril of being knocked over- 
board, he had leisure to look 
about him again and to school 
himself into viewing the earth 
without a shudder, from this 
height. 

Like some stupid and overfed 
bumblebee, the balloon was bun- 
gling along, the sport of the stiff- 











ening air currents, ever crawling 








across the field in hot pursuit of 





higher, but ever forced north- 











the runner. Ulrich yelled en- 


ward. 





couragement to his companions, 
standing swayingly upright and 
shaking his arms at the refugee. 

But a rough Highland moor makes an 
ill racing course for any car. The aged 
machine swung and bumped and nearly 
stalled over the innumerable obstacles. 
Once or twice it almost caught up with 
Roy. Oftener it lagged well behind. 

Losing and gaining, Garth sped over 
the uneven ground. He was a practiced 
runner and he was calling on every atom 
of speed and skill he possessed. 

Yet he dived into the outer fringe of the crowd with 
scarce ten yards to spare. It was at a point where hundreds 
of moor dwellers stood gaping up at the monster balloon. 
They had no eyes or ears for anything else than this gigantic 
miracle. 


HE shabby, old-fashioned balloon was full of gas at last. 

It was ready for its exhibition flight. In the balloon’s 
basket stood its aeronaut-clad in tights and spangles, giving 
orders to men who held the mooring ropes and who leaned 
back bracing themselves with heels dug into the turf, and 
awaiting the word to cast off. 

As Garth plowed his way through the crowd the aero- 
naut’s lips parted for this final order. Brant Ulrich, well 
ahead of the constables, caught up with Roy and seized him 
by the collar. 

Eel-like and acting wholly on the escape instinct, Garth 
shed the coat and made one bound for the nearest balloon 
rope. An instant later he scrambled to the edge of the 
basket just as the aeronaut bade the men cast off. 

The aeronaut had his back to Garth and Ulrich. With 
one foot poised theatrically on the basket’s edge, he gave his 
order. As it was obeyed, the basket gave a sharp un- 
advertised lurch, due to the weight of Garth’s flung body. 
The jar was too much for the aeronaut’s spectacular pose and 
for his balance. Overside he tumbled, landing in a heap 
among the spectators. 


C fhe Luck of the Laird 


By ALBERT PaysON TERHUNE 


Illustrated by L. F Wilford 


Up shot the released balloon, the fat gray bag spinning 
slightly as it rose. Roy made shift to work his way over the 
perilously swinging edge and to drop panting into the bottom 
of the basket. 

The motion was as of a ship in a heavy sea. The bag did 
not seem to him to be rising, but merely to pitch the light 
basket from side to side in nauseous iteration. Yet, as Roy 
peered overside, he saw the earth was receding from his view 
at dizzy speed. 

There, below him, was the group of rustics merging into a 
pinkish expanse of upturned blank faces. He could make 
out the bespangled aeronaut disengaging himself from a 
huddle of arms and legs, and screeching inaudible curses or 
advice up at him. He could see Ulrich and the constables 
from the deserted car. 

Then they were indistinguishable details in a blur of pink 
faces and dark clothes. The fair was below him like a badly 
drawn map with its booths and tents and merry-go-rounds. 

Next, it, too, was a blur and the vast sweep of moorland 
was all around him. To the south, and seemingly close to the 
blob of fairground, Macbeath Castle appeared on the rock 
it crowned, with a toy village strewn about its base. 

Beyond and beyond and beyond rolled the sweep of moor 
and hillock and plain girt in by the glittering vastness of 
snow mountains. 


Far below, Roy could see the 

trim gray outlines of Cawdor 

Castle and its trim grounds. 

Highroads and byroads lay across the 

country’s checkered surface like aimless 
gray cobweb threads. 

He made out a sweep of hill with young 
tree plantations pressing up its sides, then 
a road and a monument and a scatter of 
hewn stones beyond it. He knew he was 
soaring above the battlefield of Culloden 
where he and Kathleen had picnicked so 
jollily only a few days agone. 

Soon appeared the picturesque alignment of houses and 
cottages that was the waterside town of Nairn. Below, to 
the left, spread Inverness, capital of the Highlands. Be- 
yond shone and sparkled the blue waters of Moray Firth. 


ND now, Inverness and Nairn were behind him, and 
the balloon was rollicking clumsily out, far above the 
Firth. 

“If we’ve got to drop at all,’ remarked Garth, as if to 
some human companion, “‘this would be the least worse 
place, I suppose. I’d land softer on the water than on a 
mountain top.” 

He spoke aloud to buoy up his own spirit. The sound of 
his voice, hoarse and indistinct as it was at this altitude 
amid the rushing of the wind, gave him steadiness and re- 
assurance and made him feel less as though he were in some 
impossible nightmare. Wherefore, he spoke again. 

‘**But we must be a good mile above ground,”’ he went on, 
“and at that height probably it wouldn’t matter a whole 
lot whether it was water or land we connected with, in a 
drop. The North Sea is out yonder, in the direction we fe 
going. If we have luck we may get clear across to Norway 
before we collapse. If we don’t—-well, there’s plenty of room 
for us in the sea. Better men than I have gone to sleep 
there.” 

This form of soliloquy was not cheering so he shifted his 
thoughts to his immediate surrowidings. Never before had 
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he made a balloon ascension. Vaguely he remembered read- 
ing or hearing somewhere that sand is thrown out to make 
the bag go higher and gas is let out of the bag to make it 
sink. 

ys he saw no sand in the basket’s riffle of confusing con- 
tents, nor a shovel to pitch it out with. Nor did he see any 
labeled gas valve to turn on, in order to descend. 

He began looking up at the incredibly huge bulge of gray 
cloth above him. There were patches here and there on its 
swollen surface. The material looked dangerously old and 
insecure, as if it might burst at any time under the internal 
pressure of its gas. Sometimes the basket spun. Sometimes 
it rocked. 

Only at brief intervals did it remain stabilized. During 
these intervals, Garth forgot to gasp with nausea, and 
looked down on the fast-moving world below him. 

Perhaps some upper air current was influenced by the 
water beneath. At any rate, the balloon had been following 
the course of Moray Firth, keeping directly above the inlet. 
Now, the gray-blue expanse of the North Sea loomed on all 
sides, with no visible land ahead. 

Trawlers, no larger than ducks, bobbed far below on the 
sea’s surface. A yacht, with billowy canvas set, careened 
almost to capsizal, farther out toward the hazy horizon line. 
The water’s choppy surface was wrinkled, like finger tips 
that have been immersed in hot suds. 


“7 WISH I remembered enough geography to know how 

wide the North Sea is between Scotland and Norway,” 
mused Garth. ‘‘And I wish I’d bothered to ask, sometime, 
how long one of these old-style gas bags stays in the air 
before it does its flop. Still,’’ he added philosophically, 
“T’m due to find out one or both of those things before the 
day is over.” 

Mechanically he felt for his pipe. Then he remembered it 
and his tobacco pouch were both in a pocket of the coat he 
had shucked when Ulrich nabbed him. His matches were in 
their metal case in his trousers pocket, but there was nothing 
for them to light. Then, with recurring philosophy, he re- 
flected he was far too seasick to enjoy a smoke even if he 
had the materials for one. 

Dispassionately, he fell to wondering what would happen 
at Thross now that he was removed definitely from the con- 
test. Would Ulrich’s cash and Ulrich’s craft avail to get 
Stirling from Macbeath and to bring the dog home in tri- 
umph to America, there to clean up at every big show, and to 
keep the Beldencroft collies in the inferior division? 

And how about Phyllis? How deeply and how long would 
she mourn her vanished wooer, the man who had perished 
on the mission whose prize was to have been her hand? 

But, to his annoyance, as ever lately, Garth’s mind would 
not focus on the girl he was engaged to. Instead it veered 
instantly and persistently to Kathleen Macbeath. 

“Well,” he assured himself, ‘there can’t be-anything dis- 
loyal to Phyll, now, in my letting myself think of her. I’m 
past the zone of loyalties and disloyalties.”’ 

His mind began to reconstruct, in every detail, his scene 
with Kathleen in the witches’ hollow on the Blasted Heath 
that morning. The keenness and beauty of the memory 
made him forget his present hopeless condition and the doom 
that hang ahead of him somewhere in that 
hazy North Sea horizon. How long he 
floated between sky and sea he did not 
know. An apathy began to creep over him. 

At that great height 
the cold bit through the 
thick frieze coat he had SS 
found. : 





‘THERE was some- 
thing that looked 
like a rug lashed to an- 
other side of the basket. 
He unfastened it. Not 
only was it a frayed lap 
rug, still thick in spite of 
age, but it was wrapped 
around a paper parcel 
that gave forth a gur- 
gling sound as it rolled 
from Roy’s lap to the 
bottom of the basket. 
Garth retrieved it and 
opened it. It contained a 
quart bottle of cold black 
coliee and eight large greasy 
Sandwiches, The aeronaut’s 
lunch, no doubt. The sight 
of it reminded Garth that he 
himself had not eaten for 
nearly twenty-four hours. 
Forgotten were his dumb 
Nausea and his dizziness. 
With animal appetite he be- 
an to devour the thick sand- 
wiches and to gulp the strong 
black coffee. Kor a space he 
Save no thought to his 





WITH A ROAR HE HURLED HIMSELF AT 
GARTH, SWORD ALOFT 
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desperate plight, but used his every faculty in the enjoyment 
of this sorely needed food and drink. 

The meal acted like a tonic on his nerves and spirits. 
Gone was his seasickness. He felt all at once strong and 
hopeful again, ready to meet whatever fate might be in 
store, to meet it fighting, fighting not grimly but in gay de- 
fiance. 

He looked overside. The yacht was in the same direction 
from him as before, but much farther away. Puzzled, he 
looked out at the other side. The shores of Scotland once 
more were clearly visible. Either the wind had shifted or 
the bag had risen or sunk to a different current of air, a cur- 
rent that was carrying it back along its former route. 

Somehow the change seemed to Roy a good omen. With 
increasing interest he watched the Firth reappear beneath 
him. He could make out the taller spires of Inverness, 

Then the balloon was over the land again, not following 
its former course but sailing bobbingly above Loch Ness. 
The lake lay below Roy’s gaze, a long blue oval amid the 
brown and soft green of its hills and dales, with the sur- 
rounding lesser lakes spattering the spring landscape’s map- 
like expanse. 

Southward, the balloon was butting its erratic way above 
glorious countryside smiling to new life after the rigor of the 
northland winter. 

The air was warmer here in the upper reaches of the bag’s 
course, or else the balloon had blundered into a warm 
stratum and was held there. 
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A full meal and the lulling motion of the basket made 


Garth increasingly drowsy. He was keenly in need of sleep. 
With a new-found philosophy, he told himself that he would 
neither be adding to nor subtracting from his dire peril by 
resisting this craving for slumber. Curling up as comfort- 
ably as he could in the bottom of the basket, he went to 
sleep. 


Now and then an especially rough jounce of the balloon, 


when it was slapped by a cross current of air, roused him 
halfway and momentarily to his senses, as the jar of a 
switching engine may half arouse slumbrous Pullman 
passengers at night. But for the most part he slept soundly 
and heavily, Nature completing the cure begun by his 
hearty luncheon. 


He awoke, hours later, stiff and stupid, but refreshed. 


Peering out, he saw that the dusk was settling down. He 
did not know where he might be, except that water again 
glimmered beneath the basket. Whether he was above a 
loch or over the North Sea, he had no way of guessing. 


Be one fact was sharply apparent—the balloon was many 


hundred feet nearer the earth than when he had gone to 


sleep. Hitherto the neat hill fields and even the mountain 
tops had looked like the patterns of a bas-relief map. Now, 
despite the dimness about him, he could make out detail 


after detail that had been invisible at his former immense 
height. 

He saw a fishing boat in the water, and he could see the 
faces of the two men in her as they stared wonderingly up 
at the gray flabby bag bobbing along over their heads. 

Then he saw a huge fish break water in a curving leap. 
But the gathering dusk had hemmed him in and hidden all 
distant objects. 

He groped about the basket until he found two sand- 
wiches he had not eaten at noon. He devoured them both 
and then finished the last swig of the strong unsweetened 
coffee. By the time he looked about him again black night 
had shut out all view. 

Clouds covered the whole sky. The balloon was lurching 
and heaving drunkenly through impenetrable blackness. 

Whether he rode so for an hour or for two hours, Roy did 
not know. As during his first moments in the air, he had no 
sensation of moving at all, except for the spin and swing of 
the basket. Nor had these the vehemence of the former 
oscillations. There was a sagging listlessness about them. 

He had no way of gauging the balloon’s speed, in the pitch 
dark, by objects on the earth or water below. It might be 
whizzing along at sixty miles an hour or it might be almost 
motionless. 

The man lost all sense of time and motion. He knew only 
he was hanging between earth and sky or between water and 
sky, and that he was helpless. 

He wondered how long the basket and the collapsing bag 
could keep afloat if they should come down in sea or loch, 
and how hard they would smite 
the ground if they should descend 
on mountain top or in a forest. 
































Then he was knocked forward 
on his face. The spinning basket 
had ‘struck heavily against some 
hard surface and its course had 

been checked. With utter 
absence of motion it lodged 
there, while the half-empty 
bag waved and sagged and 
flapped above it in the dense 
darkness. 





R°* put forth exploring 
hands. His groping fin- 
gers told him the basket had 
stranded amid flat-sided rocks 
and that the wind’s pushing 
of the gas bag was holding 
the car tight against a 
projection above the 
rocks. 

Here if ever was 
Garth’s chance to es- 
cape from the soaring 
coffin wherein he had 
been immured since 
before noon. Nimbly 
he unfastened his lash- 
ings. Nimbly he 
swarmed overside and 
dropped safely on aslab 
or rock. 

At once, the almost 
deflated bag, relieved 
of his weight, lurched 
upward, its basket fol- 
lowing in wabbly de- 
liberation. Bag and 
basket vanished in the 


(Continued on 
Page 130) 
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King John of the Mesa 


mIRANT HOLLOWAY, falling heir to the 
Diamond-S Ranch and having seen it and 
tasted of the unalloyed joy of the great 
open spaces, refuses to sell his new posses- 
sion and return to the soft and easy East. 
#| The man who wants the Diamond-S is 
§) John King, otherwise known as King John, 
who owns the J-K ranch adjoining. 

King John—so called because, though paralyzed in his 
lower limbs, he has long been the ruling personality of that 
region—tells Holloway that he usually gets what he sets out 
to get, and Grant as casually tells King John he will not get 
the Diamond-S. Thereupon King John puts his foreman, 
Black Jack Huntoon, upon Holloway’s trail. 

But there are other newcomers to the Diamond-S and 
J-K region—a Professor Dudley, his son and daughter—and 
pretty Natalie Dudley attracts attention from both ranches, 
not alone because she is a pretty young woman but because 
she saves the life of a magnificent wild stallion, tames him 
and rides him. Huntoon takes a special interest in Natalie, 
the while he is keeping an eye on Grant Holloway—and 
keeping an eye on Grant turns in Huntoon’s favor when 
Grant kills a man. IX 


O NATALIE DUDLEY the Mesa de las Palomas was 

a continual round of new experiences and delightful sur- 
prises. She rejoiced in every moment, from early dawn 
when the sun chased the shadows across the rolling range 
until his last rays painted the snowy peaks of the Silver 
Mountains with pink and crimson. 

Huntoon’s pessimism regarding El Oro’s ultimate recovery 
proved entirely unjustified. Very slowly, but very steadily, 
the severely strained muscles healed, until at last even the 
skeptical foreman was compelled to pronounce the buckskin 
stallion completely cured. The shop at Pizarro produced a 
saddle to fit El Oro, yet not too long in the seat for a light- 
weight, slender rider. With the saddle came a dainty pair of 
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silver-mounted spurs, Huntoon’s gift. Natalie never used 
them—a simple shake of the reins was sufficient to send the 
big fellow forward like the wind—but they tinkled and 
jingled most alluringly at her booted heels. 

It had taken the better part of a week to accustom the 
stallion to the plain bar bit the J-K foreman had recom- 
mended. He shook his yellow head indignantly when she 
first slipped the steel into his mouth, rearing until he almost 
toppled over backward. The girl persisted, quietly and fear- 
lessly, with the same gentleness she had used from the 
beginning, and finally El Oro accepted this as yet another 
part of this strange new game. 

He was a horse in a thousand, in that he possessed those 
qualities of genuine affection usually found only in dogs. 
Indeed, he was singularly like a big dog, following the girl as 
she walked about the gulch and standing in blissful content- 
ment as long as she would scratch his ears and muzzle and 
talk to him. 

After the saddle arrived and Huntoon assured her that 
she was perfectly safe on the mesa at all times, she covered 
miles almost every day across the ranges or through the foot- 
hills of the Silvers. 

From the J-K foreman she learned that the mesa had long 
been a hunting ground of Indians; before the Indians, of the 
mysterious races who Had built their homes in the inac- 
cessible ledges of the canyon walls, so as she rode she cast 
frequent glances at the ground and from time to time en- 
riched her collection of trophies with arrow and spear heads 
of white and pink flint or smoky obsidian. 

Her father’s eyes rested lovingly on her as she packed a 
lunch in her saddlebags and buckled the spurs on her trim 


heels. ‘‘What’s the schedule for the Girl Ranger today?” 
he asked. 

“I don’t know, dad; I never do. Bud said something 
about going over west and prospecting around Cross Canyon. 
Mr. Huntoon told him there was some ‘color’ there. Why 
don’t you go with him, taking Tom and Jerry? It’s not 
very far.”’ 

“Maybe I will. This gold digging has a peculiar fascina- 
tion.” 

“Oh, do it, dad! We’ll make it a family party. You and 
Newton go on out there and I’ll take a ride while you're 
prospecting around and then meet you early in the after- 
noon. You work up the canyon and I’ll swing in toward the 
head of it, coming down from there to meet you. Then we'll 
all ride home together and you'll still have several hous of 
daylight in which to work on your beloved cabin.” 

She seized the bridle from its peg and raced toward the 
corral, shrieking instructions and plans to her brother. 


‘Te professor and Newton Dudley rode the heavy «raft 
horses. Natalie jogged along with them for a time, but 
their sober pace was too slow for her exuberant spirits, and 
with a wave of her hand and a gay “‘see you later” she gal- 
loped northward across the mesa. 

The mountains which encircled the Paloma country on all 
sides made it almost impossible for even a tenderfoot to get 
lost, so after the first exhilarating gallop she allowed the 
stallion to set the pace and choose the route, merely guiding 
him in a long, gradual arc so as to intercept Cross Canyon 
somewhere near its upper end. 

When she reached the rim of the gorge she unsaddled El 
Oro and fastened him securely with the long stake rope 
where he could graze comfortably. Then, carrying the lunch 
from her saddlebags, she walked south along the edge of the 
canyon. 

She had covered scarcely a rod when, wit a squeal of 
delight, she discovered an arrowhead, and a little farther 00 
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another. Lunch was forgotten and she searched eagerly for 
additional trophies, finding them with sufficient frequency 
as to overlook entirely the distance she was walking. The 
insistent demands of her healthy appetite finally recalled her 
and she perched herself between two great bowlders at the 
very brink of the canyon and ate the cold sandwiches. 
Four feet below her a six-foot ledge jutted out from the 
site walls and she caught her breath in surprise and glee 
as she saw, lying a few yards along the narrow shelf, a large 
and perfect spearhead of the beautiful translucent obsidian. 
It was a matter of seconds for her to swing down to the 
ledge and add the prize to her already heavily laden pockets. 
She noticed that the shelf continued, angling downward 
along the canyon wall, and decided to explore, discovering 
a little farther on that the rocky cliff bulged sharply over- 
head, affording a shelter from which she could obtain a 
splendid view up and down the canyon. 


OONER or later, she knew, her father and brother would 
S appear, and she decided to wait there, surprising them 
from her aerie high above their heads. 

She munched the last of her sandwiches and then made 
herself comfortable in a niche in the rocks. The westering 
sun was warm, she was pleasantly tired, and, unconsciously, 
she dropped off to sleep. 

The murmur of voices roused her and she started, think- 
ing her father and Newton were near, but almost instantly 


*‘OH, HUNTOON, DON’T!’’ SHE WAILED 
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realized that the tones were a stranger’s. They came from a 
point almost directly above her head, but on account of the 
overhang of the cliff she could see nothing. 

“Shore yuh saw ’em?”’ 

“Sartin, Jack. They’re workin’ up this way. We couldn’t 
ask f’r a better place to meet ’em! It’s easy to git out on th’ 
other side an’ then we’re only a step from th’ Diamond-S 
line fence.” 

“All right; but no bungling the job.” 

. The girl’s eyes widened as she recognized the second voice. 
It was Huntoon’s, but with a hard note that she had never 
heard in the swarthy foreman’s tones. She reconsidered her 
first impulse and remained silent, wondering why the J-K 
majordomo and the other man were lurking there above her. 
She strained her ears to overhear what they were saying. 

“Say, Jack,” the unknown remarked, ‘‘I rode through 
that gulch where them nesters are jest fore yuh sent medown 
t’ th’ pocket an’ I seen three of ’em. What about th’ 
gal—th’ gal that rides that big buckskin?”’ 

“Cassidy, if yuh know what’s good f’r yuh yuh’ll forget 
that yuh ever saw any girl over there! Th’ old man an’ th’ 
boy could squat here for a thousand years for all I care, but 
th’ girl’s mine. I wanted her from th’ first time I saw her— 
and I’m goin’ to have her!”’ 

“All right, Jack,’’ the other returned good-naturedly, “I 
know what I’m paid for. Have it yore own way. There 
never was no gal!” 


** PLEASE 
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“Bueno! Just remember that and you'll be rich. Forget 
it—and blab—and I’ll make jerky out of your tongue!” 

Natalie, crouched on the ledge below, shuddered. A terror 
that she scarcely allowed herself to define gripped her. The 
intuitive knowledge of her sex recognized the avid note in the 
black-clad foreman’s voice. He spoke again: 

“There weren’t none of ’em over at th’ cabin this mornin’ 
and I saw tracks of th’ two big hosses and her stud comin’ 
east. I jest want to make sure she ain’t with th’ old man 
and th’ boy and then you an’ me will take a pasear over there 
an’ give her a little surprise.”’ 


RIGHTENED though she was, the girl almost chuckled 
aloud. The joke was on Huntoon! He never suspected 
how near she was to him, and as soon as he saw she was not 
with her father and brother he would go on back to the 
cabin. Her lip curled. She would know how to treat the 
J-K foreman the next time he called. Two white objects far 
down the canyon caught her eye. Slowly they came closer— 
her father and Newton on the big horses, chatting casually 
as they rode. They were almost beneath her when she 
heard Huntoon’s voice again: ‘Th’ girl ain’t with ’em. 
Almost straight down, ain’t it? Do yore stuff, Cassidy!”’ 
Something grated on the rock above her head. There was 
a soft, scarcely perceptible double click and then, suddenly, 


(Continued on Page 237) 
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eAround the World I Go 


V 


ANOI is the center of Tong- 
H kinese art; its craftsmen excel 

in the manufacture of furni- 
ture, in wood carving, in lacquer and 
mother-of-pearl inlay, in silk em- 
broidery, in the making of dresses, 
masks, crowns and other fanciful para- 
phernalia for the native actor. Their 
shops were a constant delight, but the 
best thing of all I stumbled on quite 
by chance—as is usually the case. 

I was meandering about in the 
native town one rainy morning when 
a certain house drew my attention. It stood on a corner. 
The door giving on the main street was guarded by a heavy 
steel grille, padlocked and barred. The side facing on the 
side street was protected by a redoubtable iron fence. Behind 
the fence were two tiers of cages containing some mixed 
poultry, several monkeys, a civet cat, two black pigs and a 
bear. The roof bristled with figures of painted tin—ele- 
phants, tigers, flying fish and comic little Chinamen bestrid- 
ing dolphins. I peered at the strange menagerie through 
the fence and then, shifting round to the front door, poked 
my nose through the bars. A comely Annamite girl in a 
maroon dress was lounging against the 
inner door, smoking a cigarette. I 
withdrew my snout hastily, apologized 
for its intrusion, and prepared to move 
on. The girl looked at me curiously 
and then said, in dog French: ‘“ What 
are you?” I told her I was British. 
She considered for a moment, asked 
me to wait, and disappeared, to reap- 
pear later with a second woman—a 
middle-aged person with a flat Mon- 
golian face, dressed in soiled yellow 
silk with a fur-lined Chinese coat slung 
cloakwise across her shoulders. A 
collar of pearls clasped her fat throat 
and a tail of greasy hair hung over one 
jade-studded ear; her dirty fingers were 
cased in brilliant rings. She shuffled up to the grille and, 
screwing up her eyes so that they became mere oblique slits, 
scrutinized me through the bars as though I were some 
exotic beast—which, doubtless, I was. Then she shuffled 
back into the house, muttering something to the maroon girl, 
who said, ‘Madame invites you to enter.” i 





Prepared for Thieves 


HAD my suspicions as to the nature of that establishment, 

but my curiosity was up, and curiosity with me is the 
better part of discretion. I replied that I had great pleasure 
in accepting madame’s invitation, whereupon the girl un- 
locked the padlock, drew the numerous bolts, let me in and 
buttoned the whole lot up again behind me. 

“‘One must guard against thieves,’’ she explained. 

““Er—ye-es, of course,” I murmured, by no means re- 
assured. 

‘“*Come in,”’ said she. 

I prepared to enter, when from the interior came a fright- 
ful explosion of snarls, and through the inner door burst a 
deluge of dogs, ferocious great black and yellow chows, all 
with their mouths gaping, coming straight for me. I put the 
first fellow out of countenance by stuffing the best part of 
my boot into it, and by that time the maroon girl had come 
to the rescue. She snatched up some object—which I after- 
ward discovered to be a small carved elephant tusk—and 
waded into those poor dogs as though she were carpet beat- 
ing. In a second they had deluged back whence they had 
come as if the devil were after them. 

“They, too, are for thieves,” said the girl. 

“Lot of ’em about?” I 
asked—‘“‘ thieves?” 








A NATIVE CHILD 
BUFFALO AND SPENDS THE DAY 


By CROSBIE GARSTIN 
Sketches by the Author 


She shook her head. “Not many. They are greatly 
afraid of madame’’—adding blandly, ‘‘she is a sorceress.” 

“The deuce,”’ said I. “I mean, how interesting.’’ 

The inner chamber yawned as black as the pit. Inside 
lurked madame the sorceress, surrounded by—what? Black 
panthers? Snakes? W-ugh! However, there was no backing 
out. The gate was padlocked behind me and the maroon 
girl had a kind face. I stepped into the black hole, and 
click! It lit up with strings of red and white lamps and I 
beheld the most bizarre and unexpected place I was ever in. 
It was a large room stuffed from floor to ceiling and wall to 
wall with an amazing assortment of valuables and junk—a 
cross between the Wallace Collection and a dime museum. 

There were carved elephant tusks six feet long, ships in 
bottles, decayed snakes in bottles, ebony elephants, stuffed 
rats and owls ragged with moth, tarnished birds of paradise 
dithering in their cases. Swords forged by the most cele- 
brated smiths in old Japan, Samurai armor and panels of 
lovely Cantonese embroidery hung 
cheek by jowl with hideous crayon en- 
largements in cheap gilt frames. Pic- 
tures by great Chinese artists glowed 
flank to flank with grocers’ pres- 
entation calendars. German 
gilt clocks—all telling different 
times and none correct—ticked 
side by side with priceless Ming 
ceramics. Modern French terra-cotta 
statuettes flaunted their scant draperies 
before centennial Buddhas. Birming- 
ham tinware mingled unblushingly with 
ancient bronzes. A graceless Teddy 
Bear leaned against an image of a god- 
dess, his arms about her in a stiff em- 
brace. A papier-maché crocodile and 
a toy airplane dangled from the ceiling amid a 
multitude of glittering, albeit lampless, glass 
chandeliers. Over all hung a smell of mixed ani- 2 
mal and incense. An astonishing place! i” 
I gasped. Came a chuckle from beside Ly 
me. It was madame, her expansive Ps ff 
countenance expanding still farther with F 
gratification at my obvious surprise. / 

“Pretty, eh?’’ she squeaked and /} 
plucked me by the sleeve. ‘‘Come!’’ She | 
led me in and out among the over- 
loaded tables and round the room, dis- | 
playing with equal pride cabinets of | 
priceless porcelain, jade and amber orna- 
ments; Japanese netsuke, quaint ivory \ | 
animals, dragons and men—and a clock- \ \ 
work motor car which she insisted on . 
winding up and sending for circular tours \. = 
about the floor. Wh 

“Costs a lot,” she twittered with an "i 
inclusive sweep of her grimy, glittering 
hand. ‘‘Very rich, I.” 

She pointed upward. “Look!” I 
looked. It was a picture of the Sha-mien, 
Canton, crudely daubed on glass, reminiscent of pictures of 
Naples that sailors used to bring home. Click! Madame 
pressed a switch and the picture lit up from behind, lights 
glowed in the house windows, plumes of flame issued from 
the steamer funnels. ‘‘Pretty, eh? Come!’ She plucked 
me on again. We entered an inner room. Click! More 
festoons of lamps sprang to life—red, green and yellow. 
One wall was entirely covered with an immense Annamite 
landscape, rivers and sampans, forests and mountains. 
Here were carved beds and washstands, settees of red and 
gold lacquer, tables inlaid with mother-of-pearl, stools, 
cupboards of precious trac wood piled up with the profusion 
of a furniture store and heaped with tiger skins, leopard 
skins, brass cranes, bronze incense burners and India-rubber 
dolls and rabbits—more junk and treasure indiscriminately 
mixed. ‘“‘Look!” She clicked a switch and a glass case 
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glowed with red and blue lights. In it were three little me- 
chanical ballet girls and a musical box. She wound it up 
and it jangled out a rusty waltz while the three little dancers 
jerkily revolved. ‘‘Pretty—heh?”’ 

Three yearling babies rolled about on a blackwood bed in 
charge of the maroon girl and another handmaid. Madame 
pointed them out to me, holding up three fingers. ‘‘ Triplets, 
Mother dead, father dead. I have adopted them.” She 
patted her plump bosom. ‘‘A kind heart, I. Come!” On 
we went into a dark passage, dark as the grave. Madame 
fumbled for a switch. Click!—but no light came. She spat 
an oath and addressed something down in the thick gloom of 
the corner. It seemed to be an animal of some sort and it 
was not responsive. Again madame commanded it, and still 
getting no response, drew back her foot and let fly her em- 
broidered slipper. Something stirred in the gloom; some- 
thing began to creep across the floor. 

What on earth was coming now? A cobra—or what? A 
one-legged chicken hopped out, followed by the most hor- 
rible elderly dwarf, swinging himself on his hands, his 
shrunken legs coiled up under him like withered vine 
tendrils. His mouth was twisted sideways and he had but 
one eye, and that was fully an inch higher up than the puck- 
ered socket of the other. He hoisted himself into the light of 
the doorway and squatted there sniveling and shivering. 


cA Particular Kind of Kind Heart 


ADAME snapped out an order and he prostrated him- 
self, and sitting up uncoiled his beastly limbs for my 

delectation. ‘‘Droll—heh?”’ said madame, oozing pride. “I 
have adopted him also; give him food and shelter.’’ Again she 
thumped her bosom. ‘‘A kind heart, I. Come!’’ The mani- 
kin crept, sniveling, back to his corner, the deformed chicken 
hopping after, and we went out into a courtyard filled with 
potted shrubs clipped and trained to resemble pagodas, junks 
and elephants. Red and blue dragons were painted on the 
walls and in an ornate basin tiny yellow turtles and goldfish 
disported amid a fleet of derelict clockwork submarines and 
sailing yachts such as children buy at the seaside. 

Madame fished a 
turtle out of the 
tank, squashing its 
head back with her 
thumb. ‘I will 
make medicine of 
this for a sick Hindu 
woman,” said she. 
“I have a kind 
heart.” She donned 
a conical white hat 
against the rain and 
conducted me forth 
to reinspect the 
erent cages, pointing out 
EOE. what I had not 
noticed before, 
namely, that their 
contents were 
freaks. She stirred 
the unfortunate an!- 
mals up the better 
to display their ab- 
normalities. The 
goose had four wings, the cock nine spurs; one of the pigs had 
six legs, the other two mouths, an extra tongue lolling from 
a slit in its cheek—and I know not what else. Every living 
thing in the place was a monstrosity. It occurred to me that 
the triplets were there simply because they were triplets. 
Had they arrived singly they might have starved. 

We wandered back into the first room where little silver 
cups of some sweet Chinese wine’awaited us at the hands of 
the maroon girl. We sat 
side by side on a red lac- 
quer settee, madame 
and I, as sociable 
as two old tabbies. 


(Continued on 
Page 216) 
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F YOU should ask me whether I 
Believe in spooks, I should reply, 


“The only spook I can rely on 
Was that of Uncle Dandelion. 


i Spook of J SS 


By Olver Herford 


“**T was just the hour when daylight ceases, “Miss Ann and Fandelion’s knees 


“ And then the breeze got fresh and tore 
Off uncle’s wig, and right before 
The frightened eyes of his three nieces 
Blew uncle in a thousand pieces!” 


His ghost appeared to his three nieces. Shook — though it might have been the breeze. 
His face beneath the crescent moon Miss Nan, although she made no sound, 


Was like a gossamer balloon. 





Was plainly rooted to the ground. 
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Afternoon 
frock of black 
chiffon and 
lace, approved 
by Miss de 
Wolfe. Design 
$3706, Stzes 
16, 36 to 46. 
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| White chiffon 
| evening dress, 
The timeless 
sort of frock 
Miss de Wolfe 
selects. Des ign 
S334, Sizes 10, 


30 lo 42. 





My Live-Dress Wardrobe Meets All Demands 


aaa Y WARDROBE consists of exactly five dresses. 
g| | have two sports frocks, one afternoon dress and 
two evening gowns. 

Oy Does that sound impossible? I assure you it is 

23) not. And when I tell you the kind of clothes they 
are, you will see why. One of the great mistakes that most 
persons make when they think of a well-dressed woman is 
to picture her as the owner of a huge and elaborate ward- 
robe. Rows and rows of closets, each one filled to overflow- 
ing with innumerable gowns and hats and wraps, form the 
background they imagine for her, and they sigh in hopeless 
envy at the prospect. ‘Oh, yes,’ they say resentfully, “‘if 
I could have a different frock and hat for each day of the 
month I could be well dressed too.’’ And they shake their 
heads mournfully and never guess their mistake. 

The truth of the matter is that quantity has nothing at all 
to do with smartness. Some of the best-dressed women in 
* the world have wardrobes of such modest limits as to seem 
almost unbelievable to the uninitiated. But—those ward- 
robes have been chosen with the greatest care, and prac- 
ticality, suitability and good taste have been the criterion of 
their selection. 

Many years ago in Paris I learned a little trick of dress 
that I consider of the greatest practical and economical 
value. I use it always in the selection of my wardrobe. This 
is it: Before buying a single frock or hat, a single pair of 
gloves or shoes or hosiery, I first choose a central color, or 
colors, around which to build, and then buy everything in 
blending tones of the colors I have chosen. This last winter 
green and beige have formed my color scheme. One of my 
two sports frocks—a simple little three-piece model by 
Chanel—consists of a green kasha skirt, with an inverted 
plait at front and sides; a jumper blouse of beige wool Jersey, 
buttoned all the way up to the high neck on one side, with a 
narrow belt of green kasha; and a short green jacket finished 
with a scarf collar lined in beige. A small, close-fitting green 
felt hat, beige hosiery and green shoes complete the costume, 
making the tout ensemble a symphony in two colors. 

Last winter my color serie, as the French call it, was brown 
and beige. Therefore, my second sports suit, left over from 
the year before, is of those two colors, made along the same 
general lines of smart simplicity and by the same couturiére 





By ELSIE DE WOLFE 


who made the first. For lately I have bought all my daytime 
clothes from Chanel and all my evening frocks from Callot. 
You notice that in choosing this year’s color combination I 
selected one that blended with the scheme of the year before, 
so that everything still in good condition could be carried 
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PHOTO. BY BONNEY 
Miss de Wolfe starts for a morning ride in the Paris Bois, 
dressed with the smart simplicity that is her charm. 


over to the present. With the brown and beige suit I wear 
a brown felt hat, and, of course, omit the green shoes; but 
the same gloves and stockings can be worn equally well with 
it as with the suit of green and beige. 

My afternoon dress also follows the cult of green. Simply 
made, of crépe de chine in the two-piece mode, it serves me 
for luncheon or matinée engagements, for calling or for 
Sunday tea at home. With it go the same beige stockings and 
green shoes, the same green felt hat; and over it, as well as 
over the two sports frocks, I wear my green-dyed moleskin 
coat. But suppose I had chosen blue instead of green {vr my 
afternoon dress. Then the green hat, shoes and coat would 
all have been wrong, and I should have had to purchase 
others to blend with the blue of the dress. You see the ccon- 
omy of a definite color scheme? 

There’s another economy, too, that I always make it a 
point to practice. With each sports suit I buy an extra 
woolen blouse, so that when one is at the cleaner’s I have 
another to take its place. Thus, with my green and beige 
suit I have a second blouse of green and beige striped jesey, 
while with the brown and beige sports costume an extra 
blouse of beige is interchangeable with the first. I fin: the 
plan invaluable. 

As for evening dresses, black and white I have a:vays 
found to be the most practical and economical, for the’ are 
least conspicuous and least likely to linger in the memory. 
Sometimes, however, I choose a rich brocade, but no m:itter 
what the color, my evening gowns are always very si‘uply 
made. The two included in my this year’s wardrob« are 
black and white, respectively, both cut along the straight, 
sheath lines that I particularly like. The black frock ‘s of 
crépe de chine, with a touch of jet embroidery on the bodice 
and jet fringe on the sash, while the white one is of chi fon, 
embroidered in white, with a sash that ties at the side. ‘hat, 
I believe, is all that is necessary for a thoroughly smari and 
effective gown. A real jewel at the side perhaps, if once can 
afford it—if not, there are plenty of attractive imitations. 

Another argument in favor of the black or white dress 1S 
the almost endless variety possible through the use of differ- 
ent accessories. A green jewel, a green fan and slippers one 
time, a red fan, jewel and slippers another time, and s° 
on, through the entire gamut of the colors, if desired. And 
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Above is the ly pe of Sports en- 
semble that Miss De Wolfe buys 
at Chanel’s—plain, simple, yet 
eloquent of smart sophistica- 
tion. She uses it for street wear, 
for business or for any infor- 
mal daytime occasion. Design 
5305, Sizes 306 to 44. 


certainly a black or white frock with these frequent changes 
is far less conspicuous—and therefore far more economical 
because of the possibility of longer wear—than a gown of 
some bright color that assaults the eye and lingers indefi- 
nitely in the memory. So my advice to the woman who has 
not a great deal of money to spend on evening clothes is this: 
Stick to black or white. 

All my life I have worn very simple clothes, but they 
have been beautifully made. And that, I think, is another 
important secret of good dressing. But, too, there is the 
matter of suitability. You might have a most beautifully 
made chiffon dress from Callot, but if you wore it to walk 
down Fifth Avenue at eleven o’clock in the morning the 
bea ity of its lines and workmanship would count for nothing. 
You would not be suitably dressed. Good taste in dress con- 
sists in having clothes that are suitable not only to your per- 
sonaiity but to your station in life. The girl who goes to work 
in a peek-a-boo blouse and imitation pearls makes a good 
impr:ssion on neither employer nor customers. If she came 


to nw to apply for a position, I should take it for granted 
that <':c knew nothing about interior decorating or she would 
kno. how to dress properly, and I should not engage her. 


_ Good taste is a compass that cannot err, and it applies to 
mex} sive things as well as expensive ones. Personally I 
shoul rather have good taste and half the income than bad 
taste ind the wealth of a millionaire. It is good taste which 
mak«s it possible to select inexpensive frocks of the right 
line aud style that in many cases look far smarter than 
oth: ‘* costing many times the price. I remember a dress I 
Myse:! bought sometime ago. It was of powderblue jersey — 
a two-piece model—with stitched bands and a pointed yoke 
in back the only trimming of the simple blouse, and a single 
verted plait at the front of the skirt. It cost exactly 250 
fran s, or $9, and I wore it with as much consciousness of 
being well dressed as any other frock I’ve ever owned. 

It is dresses like that—well cut, simple, suitable, yet not 
necessarily expensive—that make a woman really smart. 
or when it comes to selecting clothes, simplicity is the one 
safe rule to follow. Adhere to simple lines, without unneces- 
re _‘imming; a single color—or at most, two blending 
colors—and even the woman with no particular clothes sense 
Cannot possibly go far wrong. : 
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From Chanel come Miss de Wolfe's daytime frocks, always smartly simple, as above. 


EDITOR’S NOTE—Miss de Wolfe, famous on two con- 
tinents as business woman, society leader and former stage star, 
isknownas one of the best-dressed women of Europe and Amer- 
ica. In private life she is Lady Mendl, wife of Sir Charles 
Mend, special attaché of the British Embassy in Paris, she 
stillruns her interior decorating business in New York under 
her maiden name. During the war she turned her home in 
Versailles into a hospital and supervised the running of a fleet 
of ambulances—for which she was decorated by the French 
Government. Miss de Wolfein this article tells of her own 
wardrobe, and designates the four frocks on these pages as be- 
longing to the type of simple, smart clothes she herself wears. 
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Miss de Wolfe—in private life Lady Mendl—and her hus- 
band, Sir Charles Mendl, choose Egypt as a background. 
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This is the simple, chic kind of 
frock—guiltless of unnecessary 
ornamentation—that Miss de 
Wolfe includes in her five-piece 
wardrobe, for a luncheon or 
matinée engagement, or for Sun- 
days at home. Design 4379, 
sizes 16, 36 to 44. 


When I come back to this country from abroad the first 
thing that strikes me is the fanciness of the clothes so many 
women wear. They may be cut according to the latest mode, 
and the material may be excellent, but they are overdone. 
There are too many unnecessary features, too much orna- 
mentation. The woman who is beautifully dressed, in the 
real sense of the word, is the one in the plain skirt and blouse 
or the straight one-piece dress—well made, simple and abso- 
lutely free from elaborate ‘“‘fussiness.’’ That is the type of 
frock the smart Frenchwoman wears, and nowhere can be 
found a greater mistress of the art of dress. 

But there is also something else to remember. Very often 
people make no distinction between style and fashion. For 
instance, one might have a dress four or five years old, which, 
according to the strict interpretation of the word, would not 
be in the latest fashion. But one might wear it with such 
style and manner that the effect would be that of infinite 
smartness, and everyone would exclaim ‘What a thor- 
oughly well-dressed woman!” I myself know a woman who 
has more style than anyone I’ve ever seen, and yet you 
could never call her fashionably dressed. She has what the 
French call chic—a thing that many believe to be a gift. It 
is the art of wearing clothes smartly, as though they belonged 
to one and were a part of one—not an addition of which one 
is not quite sure and therefore continually conscious. Some 
people spend thousands of dollars on clothes, buying the 
finest fabrics and the very latest fashions, and yet, instead of 
looking well dressed, they succeed only in looking “dressed 
up.” They have not chic. They have not the inner assur- 
ance that their clothes are absolutely right. Therefore they 
cannot attain that clothes unconsciousness which is the es- 
sential state of mind of the really well-dressed woman. 

I believe, however, that chic can be cultivated. Certainly 
it is worth the effort, for its value is tremendous, not only 
from the standpoint of smartness but from that of economy 
too. The woman who possesses it can wear her clothes longer 
and look better in them than the woman who buys a new 
outfit every month and wears it without style. Nowadays 
clothes change very little, and the simple frock of good design 
that was smart a year ago is very apt to be still smart this 
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(Continued on Page 129) 
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This charming “‘old-timey”’ bedroom was evolved, excepting the spinning wheel, from new furnishings available in the shops. 


The Old-Fashioned Bedroom 


yg) N ALMOST any house there is some room which 
a} cries out for furnishings of Early American 
charm. Old-fashioned figured paper is eagerly 
waiting to transform everyday walls; ruffled 
glazed chintz or sprigged calico can bring prim, 
old-time character to commonplace windows; early pewter 
lighting sconces suggest themselves as fit companions for 
Sandwich glass lamps, hooked rugs and canopied beds. 
Try furnishing that room at the top of the house in primi- 
tive spindles and patchwork; in pine, old maple or pear- 
wood. Just decide to make the guest room in the second 
floor ell live up to your great-grandmother’s spinning wheel 
or the three old rush-bottomed chairs you have found in 
some second-hand hayloft, and you’ll achieve a special dis- 
tinction which not only does credit to your house and you, 
but which allows you to reap the full glory of an 
antiquity that has come to be very smart today. 
We have a choice of two methods of furnishing, 
both equally alluring. One is to hunt out, over a 
period of years, suitable antiques to fit our room and 
our purse, deriving much fun meanwhile from the 
jaunts such “‘antiqueering”’ entails. The other is to 
buy our antiques in reproduction form, getting thereby 
a quick and often economical effect of olden days and 
a chance for gay and innocent deceits. What fun it is 
to wait for that first breathless ““Oh, what a lovely 
old bed!” and ‘“‘My grandmother’s old highboy was 
just exactly like this one of yours!” . . . And then 
to tell these admirers of our supposedly priceless old 
pieces, with just a bit of gloating, that we’ve bought 
them all quite new from the store where they deal 
themselves. That is a thrill that pays. 
This is the way it was with the maple bedroom in 
the very tip-top of a certain everyday house one would 
never suspect of such an old-timey room. And per- 
haps there never would have been one if the field bed of 
maple, with its canopy frame sloping deeply to front 
and to back, had not been glimpsed far down a store 


By ETHEL Davis SEAL 


aisle, and acquired at once as the start of this old-fashioned 
room. The bed was a new one—so new, in fact, that the 
pungent aroma of very new furniture still clung to its tawny 
maple wood. But when it was installed in the sunny room at 
the back of the house, with not a trace of modern commerce 
and barter to mark it a production of the present, there 
arose intriguing possibilities of making that bedroom so old- 
looking to match, so much a part of the days of long ago, 
that it would assume the actual appearance of antiquity. 
So plans were carefully laid. Wall-paper shops displaying 
new reproductions of old papers were visited time and again; 
chintz and calico counters were haunted; the modern stocks 
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Under the gay chintz of the dressing table above, the discerning one 
may trace its humble origin to the kitchen. 


of many furniture shops were investigated for new treasures 
bearing the proper appearance of antiquity. Ant old spin- 
ning wheel was dragged out of the storeroom. And soon a 
surprisingly vivid character of early days came as a reward 
of patient hunting, and the collecting of information for 
making the most of these things. 

A delightful paper, fairly redolent of the atmosphere of 
early days, was found for the walls. This paper was new and 
of quite modern design, but since its chief motif was taken 
from an old bandbox and reworked into a faint tracery of 
orange and green on an old putty-colored ground, an «fect 
of early character resulted at once, and was further enh2:iced 
by an antiquing process applied after the paper was p::' on 
the walls. This paper, with its ships and mills and odd ::itle 
sprigs of foliage, has become justly famed through the i ind, 

and not only has it graced many new Early Ame. ican 
walls, but it has been found worthy of papering, {ter 
the fashion of other days, the interiors of fine rv »ro- 
duction cupboards—a custom which has come | ack 
into vogue. 

An English print, resembling calico, was foun . for 
fifty cents a yard at the dress-goods counter. his 
economical and lovely material was used for the .in- 
dow overdraperies and for the trimming of the ed 
fittings. Ruffled white cross-barred marquisette ‘ !ass 
curtains were purchased ready-made, each pa: of 
curtains including ruffled tie-backs. A mercei zed 
fadeless vegetable taffeta in leaf green was founc for 
the bedspread and for the making of both sides o: the 
canopy cover. An upholstered chair, covered i: a? 
all-over-figured dull green glazed chintz, was so del: :ht- 
fully old-looking that it was promptly christ ned 
“‘Great-grandma.” A reproduction French pez:;ant 
ladder-backed chair was picked up at a bargain; a new 
maple chest and mirror were acquired because they 
showed the spirit of old pieces as well as being beautiful 


(Continued on Page 153) 
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gecwcmeg|OR almost ten years, I have 

iweaea| been a politician. I was 
~Me4| thrust into the profession, 
ee fhe) almost against my will, by 
888) a combination of circum- 
stances which, as I look back now, 
seems to have been the disguised hand 
of Providence guiding me to the work 
I was best qualified to do. During 
each of these ten years, as political 
experience broadened and_ political 
knowledge ripened within me, I have 
wondered why so few other women 
have taken the road a force outside 
myself decreed that I was to follow. 
Each year I see the need for women in 
politics increasing. Each year I grow 
more impatient with the false axiom 
that insists, ‘“‘Politics is a man’s 
game.” 

This statement always irritates. In 
the first place, ten years have taught 
me that politics is not a “‘game’”’ for 
anyone. It isa dignified profession of 
service, probably the most necessary 
and useful that modern life affords. 
And it is not, furthermore, solely a 
man’s sphere of activity. In no other 
form of enterprise are women needed 
more—women who will bring into this 








that I have been preparing for my 
present office all my life, not by agita- 
tion for the vote, not by so-called 
“feminist”? movements, but by work- 
ing as teacher, as social worker—and 
above all, as home builder, a woman’s 
work in the world. The time of prepa- 
ration was none too long or too in- 
tensive. 

In my ten years of political activity 
my respect for politicians in general 
has grown rather than diminished. 
Until I was thrust without my con- 
sent into the arena, I cherished the 
average busy American’s ideas of po- 
litical life. Perhaps I had followed 
politics a little more closely than the 
typical citizen, but that was due chiefly 
to the fact that my family and my 
husband’s family had been associated 
with America and American govern- 
ment ever since the nation’s birth. 

My own clan traced back to Ebenezer 
| Hancock, librarian of Harvard Uni- 
| versity and brother to John Hancock, 
the Signer. My husband, Philip 
Schuyler Knapp, was a direct descend- 
ant of General Philip Schuyler of the 
Revolution. 








complicated, taxing, preéminently im- 
portant profession the feminine view- 
point, the true womanly character, the 
direct impulse of their sex. Politics | 
should be a profession in which men 
and women cooperate for the good of 
the community, the nation and, most 
important of all, for the good of the 
home that is the nucleus of all democ- 
racy. After more than a decade of 
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MERICA, therefore, was intensely 
and intimately our own. For 
years after my graduation from Syra- 
cuse University and my marriage, we 
lived, as our ancestors had done, in a 
home we built on the Knapp farm, just 
outside Syracuse. No woman, I think, 
was ever more completely content or 











nately, is nothing of the kind. = 
Women exert political influence— 
that is true. But they use it indi- 
rectly, or, at best, through man-made 
channels. Women’s clubs agitate for 
reforms and men, impressed by their 
arguments, bring them about. A few 
women enter politics actively, and 
nine-tenths of them do one of two 
things. Either they fight what they 
believe erroneously to be a hostile, 
man-made domination or else they 
adapt their thought and action to the precedents set 
by men. For the most part, they do not come into 
the profession as women, to do women’s work in 
harmony and concert with men. That is a mistake. 
Government suffers because of it. And it is not the 
fault of the men. Radicals oi my sex may lay the 
blame on them—I do not; and I have been, as I 
have said, an active politician for almost ten years. 
In the years of agitation for an equal franchise, I was never 
an active suffragist. I was too busy. While thousands of my 


Sisivrs were proclaiming woman’s equality to man, I was 
act \illy accomplishing work that women were best fitted to 
do, and I was doing it in concert and harmony with men. 
Wi'!) their help, I had reorganized and improved district 
schools in Onondaga County, where I was born. I had co- 


operated with them in forming and operating the farm 
bureaus and home bureaus of the Cornell University exten- 
sion work. I was working for the establishment of the Col- 
lege of Home Economics at Syracuse University, of which I 
stil: nave the honor to be dean. 


Encouragement for the Timid 


PROBABLY because of this wide experience in working 

with and among men, I have never become infected with 
the inferiority complex so many women feel when brought 
into direct contact with man-directed politics. Most women 
haveit. Itis manifested in savage attacks upon government 
by males as well as by shyness and reluctance to enter politics 
themselves, Secretly, many of them feel they have not those 
Mysterious qualities of mind and character that enable men 
to run governments. This is nonsense, but they feel it. 

lhe truth of the matter is that any woman who is at the 
head of a successful home has as many qualities that would 
be valuable to her party in politics as has her husband who 
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and ‘Proud of It 


By FLORENCE E.S. KNapp 


Former Secretary of State of New York 


runs:a successful business. Until the death of my husband, 
I was at the head of such a home. 

The woman who teaches school, who equips children for 
life, is as well fitted for a political career as any male in the 
same line of endeavor. The woman who holds political office 
can accomplish work quite as valuable as that of her male 
colleague—if she remains, in thought and act, a woman. 
She must be that to succeed. She must keep her own char- 
acter, neither aping nor opposing the men with whom she 
works, but carrying on the labor of government in harmony 
with them. Such harmony is not difficult for a woman to 
attain. Men in politics will meet a recruit from the other sex 
more than halfway. They will do all they are able to help 
her succeed. 

All of this is not theory, but fact. I know whereof I write; 
for, begging pardon for a moment of necessary egotism, I 
was the first woman ever elected a district superintendent of 
schools in Onondaga County. I was one of the first two 
women delegates ever sent to a national convention from 
east of the Mississippi. 

I was the first woman Republican vice-chairman in 
Onondaga County. I was the first woman to run for state 
office in New York and I was the first woman Secretary of 
State ever to be elected in the United States. 

The above is the record of a decade of politics. The ex- 
perience I have gained in that time is immensely valuable, 
but the earlier preparation I had has been even more precious 
and helpful. I have appreciated more forcibly, every year, 


= cherished fewer extraneous ambitions. 

As a matter of fact, the woman who 

has helped to create a serene and happy 

home has fulfilled her highest destiny. 

That sounds, I realize, old-fashioned. 

Truth usually is. 

It was in these tranquil surround- 
ings that the force I have since then 
sometimes visioned as the hand of 
Providence, or destiny, or the impul- 
sion of that Purpose that manages all 
our lives, reached out and touched 

me. I did not recognize it assuch. It came disguised 
as misfortune—financial difficulty that made me re- 
solve, without consultation with my husband, to 
teach school for a time. 

For a year I taught, bringing to the little anti- 
quated country schoolhouse the ideas I had gathered 
from my own earlier normal school and university 
training and the theories I had evolved from my 

own mind. At the end of the year I was elected district 
superintendent of schools; and Fate, having pointed out the 
way I must go, drove me along it with the goad of sorrow. 
Within two years a home-loving woman who held family 
life the chief joy of her existence was robbed by death of 
husband, father and four others of her nearest and dearest. 
There was no turning back now. Unhappiness alone lay 
behind. I went ahead. The schools I superintended received 
all my attention. The work they accomplished and the sys- 
tem employed therein received recognition. New York’s 
exhibit of its model rural school at the San Francisco Expo- 
sition was copied from those over which I had labored. 

Thereafter the horizon widened. My contact with the 
homes of my pupils’ parents had crystallized in me a dream 
that had begun only vaguely. One of the chief troubles with 
modern American life, particularly rural life, I believed, was 
the decay of the home, the indifference displayed toward all 
those ties that tend to hold families together. This led me 
into the extension work of Cornell University and I organized 
in seven counties home bureaus wherein farmers’ wives 
might be taught how to lessen the drudgery of their labor 
and brighten their lives. It was work I loved and it brought 
me into close contact with what later was to be part of my 
constituency. 

There was some hostility toward it at first. Farmers are 
the most conservative of folk. It took time for them to 


~ (Continued on Page 194) 
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(olothes Reform for Men 


“to do something about men’s clothes. The flapper generation 

has had the limelight long enough. The female of the species 
has made a five-century leap forward in matters of clothes reform, 
getting the vote and dominating the whole works in the scant span 
of twenty years. And I ask you, whereat has the dominant male 
been all this time?” 

““Well,”’ said the bobbed-haired Minerva, “‘hasn’t he invented 
the word ‘static’ and sat on it? Hasn’t he had a treat watching us 
reveal our legs and the backs of our necks? Hasn’t he been decorated 
with the labels, Booberie and Moron and Babbitt? Hasn’t he been 
compelled to read the books we liked, see the plays we indorsed and 
confess his real standing in the family as a rather necessary but 
frightfully uninteresting adjunct?” 

“True, all true,”” admitted the Collegiate Solomon, “but horribly 
unfair. Likewise utterly unessential.” 

“But he cannot help himself,’ chuckled the bobbed-haired 
Minerva. ‘‘He’s stuck fast on his static and he loves it.” 

“This static you are bleating about as if it were some irresistible 
mystic power,’’ declaimed the Collegiate Solomon, ““‘is nothing more 
than the clothes he wears. While you girls from eight to eighty have 
torn traditions to shreds, man has surrendered to generation after 
generation of tailors for one hundred years. We have worn the same 
pants, with scarcely a variation, since the first steamboat was paraded 
up the Hudson River. We have got to abolish trousers and fuss up 
our costumes, now that we are getting the leisure to do it.” 

“Is zat so?” sniffed the bobbed-haired Minerva. ‘‘I thought the 
new collegiate line was sloppiness—dangling socks and dust-catching 
floppy trousers, belts that make you sag in’ the middle like a rag bag, 
and greasy felt hats. You are all so infernally conceited that you 
think you can dress with the speed of a volunteer fireman and the 
taste of a plumber’s helper and still maintain all the glamour and 
allurement of a sheik of sheiks who devotes half his waking hours 
to his costumer and barber.” 


‘Tie time has arrived,” pronounced the Collegiate Solomon, 


* OU put it aptly,”’ assented the Collegiate Solomon. ‘‘ You catch 
my idea. You have at least a crude vision of the reforms I con- 
template. You were about to remind me of the late Rudolph Valen- 
tino, still almost as vital a force on the screen as the very vivid and 
alive John Barrymore. But I doubt if you quite understand the 
psychology of their appeal to the feminine multitude. You think it 
is some powerful magnetism within them, some supercomplex based 
on the erotic. Nothing of the sort. Their achievement is based 
wholly upon clothes reform. Barrymore was superb in silk stockings 
and silk knickerbockers as Hamlet and Don Juan. Valentino’s over- 
whelming triumph came after his Monsieur Beaucaire.” 

“The usual male stupidity,’ sneered the bobbed-haired Minerva. 
“If I were a gambling person I’d be willing to wager a trifle that 
several millions of women of all ages could be thrilled for life if a 
Valentino or a Barrymore made love to them in overalls just after he 
had cleaned the family furnace.” 

““Do you mean to contend,” demanded the Collegiate Solomon, 
“‘that there is no thrill at all in the more beautiful trappings? That 
they would be equally attractive in a Mack Sennett costume and in 
the full dress of Don César de Bazan?’”’ 

““Of course not,” returned the bobbed-haired Minerva. “At least 
an important part of their lure is that they can wear beautiful clothes 
beautifully.” 

“Exactly the goal and focus point of my argument,”’ cried the 
Collegiate Solomon. ‘‘ More beautiful clothes will reveal and enhance 


the natural beauty of man. For more than a century he has sub- 
mitted to the domination of a Puritanical garb devised to suppress, 
distort and conceal his natural physical charms.” 

“But what about plus fours?” interjected the bobbed-haired 
Minerva. ‘‘When you dominant males do have your play days you 
seem to strut your stuff in fuzzy knickerbockers and funny stockings.” 

““A miserable and unbecoming compromise,” pursued the Col- 
legiate Solomon; “‘something that was foisted on us by a woolen trust 
or a tweed trust. What chance has a man with beautiful legs and a 
fine straight sinewy figure to show his beauty in a modern golf suit, or 
in any sports clothes for males that were ever contrived? Stockings 
the thickness of carpet that wrinkle and bulge from the ankle to the 
knee, knickerbockers cut after the pattern of meal sacks!” 


““T HARDLY see what difference it makes,’ commented the bobbed- 

haired Minerva, ‘‘so long as the majority of you are satisfied that 
you look superb in most anything you throw on your manly forms. 
Your mothers and sisters tell you from infancy that you look sweet 
and handsome no matter how terribly you are dressed. From the first 
minute you begin to exercise your beautiful legs in rompers you have 
it implanted in your consciousness that you are bewitchingly cute, and 
from then on your conceit develops and expands. Remember also 
that there was a time when a masculine generation used to tell a 
feminine generation that we were ravishing to behold in pantalettes 
and hoop skirts, and our dear sweet unsuspecting grandmammas be- 
lieved it.” 

‘“‘ Aha,” exclaimed the Collegiate Solomon, “‘we are approaching 
the crux of things! We flattered you into accepting pantalettes and 
hoop skirts, wasp waists and corsets—and then you rebelled. You 
have flattered us for more than a hundred years into accepting full- 
length trousers and the infamous compromise of plus fours. Then, 
say I, the hour has struck for our rebellion.” 

“‘If you are really serious,’’ suggested the bobbed-haired Minerva, 
‘‘you had better run over to London and see the Prince of Wales 
about it. That is, unless you could perform a miracle and persuade 
President Coolidge to give way to reckless abandon and deliver his 
next message to Congress dressed in brocade knickerbockers, silk. 
stockings and a frilled shirt. 

“‘However, while the Prince of Wales could do it for you if he 
would, I doubt if he would dare take the chance without the sanction 
of the British Board of Trade. If he got you all into silk stockings and 
brocade knickers what would become of the British woolen and 
worsted industry?” 

“But that sort of thing didn’t hold in the case of women’s clothes 
reform,” objected the Collegiate Solomon. ‘‘Look what you’ve cut 
out in the way of petticoats and the length of skirts; look what you 
did to the cotton industry and the cloth makers. If it worked for 
women why wouldn’t it work for men?” 

““There’s a simple answer to that, too,” said the bobbed-haired 
Minerva. ‘“‘Once you saw us dressed sensibly, and experienced how 
much better-tempered and more congenial it made us, you liked the 
change and were willing to make all the necessary sacrifices and re- 
adjustments. But as for yourselves, none of you care very much how 
you look to one another so long as you all look as if you came out of 
the same package. I’m afraid you’ll have to wait until women be- 


come a greater power in your business affairs and your industries— 
and then if the whim asserts itself we’ll reform your costumes so that 
no home will be complete without its Beau Brummell or its Monsieur 


Beaucaire. It should be a pleasant relief to all of us after this hard- 
boiled epoch.” 
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What Price (rime? 


CROSS the wall of a room in a uni- 
A versity law school is a huge chart, 
showing over two hundred and 
fifty steps in the process of catching, 
convicting and punishing a criminal—at any 
one of which, proceedings against him may 
fall down and he may escape from the sup- 
posedly long arm of the law. One imagines a 
law student halting before this diagram, and 
pondering on the usefulness to his future finan- 
cial success of extreme intimacy with these 
varieties of legal ways and means, and adroit- 
ness in playing with them. It is as though the 
criminal situation were a kind of huge sieve 
with innumerable little holes punched in it, 
through which a man can squeeze. Society, on 
the other hand, being a big body, cannot 
squeeze through. The advantage lies with the 
criminal and not with society. 

If you have ever stood beside a team of 
long-horned oxen in Italy, say, and watched, 
far above, an airplane skimming serene and 
swift, now near, now, in an instant, far on its 
way, you have a whimsical appreciation of the 
incongruities of the world today. Our legal 
situation is like that. It is the ox team, and 
the rest of our mechanism of society is the air- 
plane. Much of our law procedure was made 
when all the world was afraid of kings and 
potentates. Common law meant to set up 
hurdles so high that they could not leap them 
to violate the rights of us common people. The 
same old hurdles stand today, buttressed by a 
thousand technicalities and hoary precedents, 
but now, in these days of democracy, available 
to the wrongdoer when he or his lawyer is 
clever enough. Behind them he can and does 
deride and mock at justice. One fair example 
of the hurdles stands in the fact that the hands 
of the law in pursuit of the criminal are stayed 
at an edge of county or state, while the pur- 
sued, with all the resources of modern transit 
at his disposal, laughs at imaginary lines. Out 
of bounds! Safe! 


Twin Sisters—‘fustice and-Mercy 


USTICE and mercy are not enemies but twin 

sisters. It is hard for one to exist without 
the other. Justice without mercy gets ossified. 
Mercy without justice degenerates into mush. 
We do not need to divide into hostile camps, 
one dissolving into tenderness for the poor 
thing gone wrong, and the other raging against 
him without waiting to see what can be done 
both for him and us. When justice and mercy 
walk hand in hand they fulfill the two purposes 
of the law, which are: First, and forever most 
important, to protect society against outrage, 
to give it security of life and property, to pro- 
vide communities where children grow easily 
and naturally into a belief in law and order; 
second, to do whatever is possible for the crim- 
inal to help him to be a decent member of de- 
cent society again. Anyone can—everybody 
ought to find it easy to welcome a prodigal son 
back, if he begins to hunger and thirst for 
righteousness. But the case is different when 
the prodigal chooses to keep on eating more 
and more husky husks and wallowing in slimier 
pigpens, and yet demands our fatted calves. 
There is a wide gulf between an occasional 
sinner and a constant and willing beast of prey, 
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whether he is a lone wolf or a member of a 
pack, such as now circle around every city and 
pounce on every little town that lies quiet and 
unprotected. 

We cannot congratulate ourselves that we 
measure up to either test. We do not protect 
society. We do not get far in changing the 
nature of the beast. Few criminals are de- 
tected; fewer are convicted; fewest are pun- 
ished. That means that we do not grade high 
as administrators of justice. Few are trans- 
formed from criminal ways to ways of right. 
That means we do not grade high in mercy. 
We do not make it easy and profitable—profit- 
able to the soul—manifestly profitable to the 
soul to go straight. 


Paying for Failures 


UT we are footing a huge bill to pay for our 

failures. No country can afford to pay the 
reckonings that we are meeting, not only in 
dollars and cents, but in degeneration of our 
respect for law. An expert tells us it costs the 
United States one billion dollars a year to pay 
for its machinery for preventing, prosecuting 
and punishing crime. This is a big sum. We 
could afford it if crime were prevented, if it 
were adequately prosecuted, if it were surely 
punished, if the criminal were helped out of his 
slough of despond. But it is a monstrous bill 
for a job poorly done. The National Surety 
Company says it costs each inhabitant of 
New York eight dollars annually for anti- 
crime activities. And there are Chicago and 
Spokane and Shreveport, and it seems to me 
other towns and villages up and down the 
land, all paying bills. Get an alphabetical list 
of cities if you want to cover it. 

Preventing criminality, “‘as is,’”? sometimes 
looks like the biggest skin game that is being 
played on us today. Perhaps that is why our 
best lawyers so often fight shy of criminal law, 
and judges hate to preside over a criminal 
case. 

Justice and mercy are not vaudeville per- 
formances, though they appear in that light 
when a whole long expensive murder trial can 
be thrown into the discard because the de- 
fendant was written down as using a Z. and 
Y. instead of a Y. and Z. revolver. 

This is one heavy charge on our pocket- 
books, but we are only at the beginning. This 
is the cost of law. The criminal charges us for 
lawlessness. He robs or swindles us out of two 
billions a year. Moreover, though we have a 
way of estimating damages in terms of money, 
we ought to remind ourselves that life is more 
than dollars. 

Meanwhile we are getting at some of the 
facts about those two hundred holes in the 
sieve. Massachusetts finds that of nearly a 
hundred and eighty thousand persons arrested 
for crime in a year, only a little over three 
thousand served their full sentences, and 
Massachusetts is a pretty fine old solid com- 
monwealth. State after state is making a sur- 
vey of itself, and if this were a statistical 
article, which it is not going to be, we could 


lay out tables and numbers about a good 

many of them. Every one of those figures 

has behind it a story, and the stories that 

I want to tell are each of them illuminat- 
ing as to one or another of the holes, though 
many hundred stories would not cover the 
beginning of the situation. 

We are getting really stirred up, and when 
we are stirred up in America we are in danger 
of doing an immense amount of talking and 
discussing and arguing, and then of settling 
down to a comfortable feeling that we have 
accomplished something. The real issue does 
not lie in statistics or analyses. The real issue 
is: What are we going to do about it? 

We need not only to be disturbed, we need 
to be fighting mad. For when we come right 
down to it, we, the public, are to blame for not 
making our agents, all the men and women 
who administer the law, do what we want 
them to do, and for not making them use the 
tools that we choose—namely, modern, up-to- 
date methods instead of those left over from 
musty times of long ago. 

What of those agencies? 

One of our best games is vilifying the police. 
Yet I suppose policemen are on the whole a 
pretty decent lot. There is never a week when 
there is not a report of heroism and faithful- 
ness to duty even to death, on the part of 
these men to whom we do not give very high 
pay. Nor do we make it any easier for them 
when we assume that they are all crooks, or 
allied with crooks, and ready to receive money 
from crooks. But we tie their hands with poli- 
tics. At a recent meeting of some of these 
advance guards against the criminal, one of 
them testified that he was ordered to keep his 
hands off certain cafés, cabarets and other 
commercial recreations, and was allowed a free 
hand with other similar unprotected enter- 
prises. He sought the cause. One dance-hall 
owner had given $25,000, one $10,000, one 
$5000 as campaign contributions. If this 
were peculiar to one city it would not be neces- 
sary to hand it on. But policemen, sheriffs, 
state police, commissioners are aware of simi- 
lar conditions in place after place. What won- 
der if some begin as mere tools and others fall 
into acquiescence? The tying of party politics 
to the administration of the law that ought to 
be high above all personalities or political 
machinery, plays fast and loose with us com- 
mon citizens. We suffer. We shall continue to 
suffer as long as we are indifferent. If we don’t 
care why should our agents? 


cA Technical Oversight 


EN a policeman chases a man whom he 

has reason to consider a bootlegger into a 
kitchen and across to a sink down which some- 
thing has disappeared, and the arm of the law 
searches the suspected man, finds him carrying 
a gun that far outclasses those with which the 
police are provided, decides that he can at 
least accuse his man of carrying concealed 
weapons, and takes him down to court; to find 
himself, the policeman, reprimanded for search- 
ing this person without a warrant, the suspect 
apologized to and given back his gun, the 


(Continued on Page 233) 
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~ gu, they can catch the glint 
SQ seq) Of sunshine upon the 
womete) Capitol dome, the 
Peatties are tapping typewriter 
keys among the Virginia hills. 
““Whoare the Peatties?’’ we hear 
the Family inquiring, as it finishes 
reading The Legend of Kogal and 













































Maid Marian better than Nydia, 
And I always liked the hero’s 
faithful friend who cherislied a 
hopeless love for the heroine but 
never let it come between pals, 
“My first short story was pub. 
lished when I was ten years old, in 
the Boston Globe. [t 
was called The Lucky 
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Azin, with the Wyeth four-color 
illustrations, in this issue. 





cal Horseshoe. We had to 

















They dropped in to see us, at 
Independence Square, the other 
day—LOUISE REDFIELD PEATTIE 
and DONALD CULROSS PEATTIE, to 
be specific. They were on their 
way back to Lee Heights, Rosslyn, 
Virginia. And since collaboration 
is always an interesting, and ever- 
variable, problem, we talked to 
them about it. 

“T really don’t know how to ex- 
plain the way we work together,” 
said Mrs. Peattie. 
brought forth for the other’s inspection. If it stands the 
cold light of scrutiny we build it up. Then the one of us 
more inclined takes the first whack at writing it. From then 
on it is worked over, first by one, then by the other, some- 
times by both at once, till we’ve done the best we can with 
it. I think we must have developed a sort of blended style 
in collaborations; when we write separately we often write 
quite individually. 

“We haven’t much theory in writing about animals. Of 
course you can’t help expressing the animal in your own 
human terms—you haven’t any others to use. But we try 
to imagine the animal’s point of view as much as possible and 
by that set the limit to its thought and behavior. On the 
other hand, Kipling, in his Jungle Books, let his animals 
talk with a philosophy wholly human, and greater animal 
stories were never written. 

““My summers at Windy Pines go back to my beginning, 
for I was born there. The old place has been in the family 
since the original grant, and I grew up with my brother 
through golden summers spent in its woods and meadows 
and gardens. Young friends were always welcome to come 
and stay as they would, and from the time I was thirteen 
the most frequent and persistent of them was a certain long- 
legged Don Peattie. Now we go back to laze under the 
pines, watch the young ’un’s butterfly shape dancing across 
the garden, and feel that in one place the Golden Age endures. 

“TI wish that we had shot tigers in the Sunderbunds, or 
stalked elephants in the tall grass of the Dark Continent, 
or gone around the world together on thirty-nine dollars and 
a bent nickel, so that there might be something interesting 
to relate about us. But for drama and adventure the 
friendly reader will have to try our stories—I hope he finds 
some there.” 





ONALD PEATTIE nodded agreement to all of this. 
Then he added: 

“T think we might say that in most of our animal stories 
there is more of natural-history information than appears, 
because it is worked into the plot. For instance, the descrip- 
tion of the courting dance of Kogal and Azin is not a flight 
of fancy on our parts; it is merely a fictional transcription 
of the famous courting postures of the mallard ducks, which 
scientists have expended so much study upon. 

“‘ Again, the pursuit of the strange duck by Kogal during 
Azin’s nesting season is not an analogy based on human 
frailties, but a well-known occurrence among mallards. 
There are generally a number of younger female birds who 
remain unmated and lure the males away just at the time 
when the regular mate is occupied with her nesting and 
is rather indifferent to him. The summer and winter homes, 
and the migrations of our ducks are all derived from care- 
fully worked out scientific studies. It is also a known fact 
that when a duck’s wings are clipped a mate will often come 
and stay voluntarily forever on the pond where she floats, 
though he could fly away at liberty. The names Kogal and 
Azin are not invented either, being the Tartar names for 
ducks.” 

“But what about that collaboration which the Family 
wants to have explained?” said we, with what we hoped was 
pleasant editorial persistence. 

“We'll continue right now, under the gun, so to speak,” 
said the Peatties. And they did: 

“Life, for us, is one long collaboration. True, we took to 
the rocky road of literature separately, she at the age of 





Our Cfamily Album 


“An idea occurs to one of us and is 


eight with a weighty paper on the Cause of the Trojan War, 
and he with a lengthy ballad of the sea which at that time 
he had never seen. We joined, however, in Chicago high- 
school days when we ruled together the Olympian heights 
of editorship on the school magazine. That was our last 
opportunity to be the rejectors instead of rejected. 

“Partnership was definitely entered into one May morning 
in 1923, and our proudest achievement in collaboration— 
Celia, now aged three—was presently published. She is 
growing up to the tune of two typewriters that fills the sunny 
little house on a Virginia hillside. More of the life in this 
household peeps out in our first joint volume, Bounty of 
Earth, which followed his Cargoes and Harvests, stories of 
the great plant industries. 

“We live in the country because he is in his spare time a 
botanist by profession, trained at Harvard. When we first 
lit our hearth fire here he was serving in the government 
civil army, in the office of Foreign Seed and Plant Introduc- 
tion, but two years ago, holding our breaths, we took the 
plunge into the icy cross-currents of writing for a living. We 
are rewarded by full, free days spent together at the work 
we love best. 

“When asked to divulge our system of collaboration, we 
must reluctantly admit that we have none. We just have a 
God-given ability to think in harmony. Some of the finest 
examples of his style were written by her, and of her brightest 
ideas many originated in his master mind.”’ 


ZOLA FORRESTER showed us Green Pastures just be- 
fore she went to California. She is out there still, in Santa 
Monica. Both she and her playwright 
husband—she is Mrs. Mann Page in real 
life—are winding up some screen-scenario 
work in Hollywood. They will be coming 
back to their Long Island house next 
month, 

The Mann Pages have discovered 
plenty of interesting types in the canyon 
country. 

Mrs. Page writes: 

“My spring-water man fought with 
Allenby, and spent Christmas in Eng- 
land. My maid is from New Jersey, the 
milkman from Brooklyn, the butcher 
from Buffalo, and the vegetable man is 
a lanky North Carolina mountaineer. 
It’s the funniest country I ever saw. 
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write a composition jn 
school about country 
life, and I produced a 
story instead. Teacher 
said it revealed promise, 
I stopped in a store on the way 
home, bought a stamped envelope, 
wrote a letter in pencil to the edi- 
tor of the Globe, and mailed the 
effort. It was published about 
three weeks later with my letter, 

But no check came, and I had 
counted on buying a birthday 
present for mother. So I was 
discouraged with writing as a profession, and tried only 
poetry, secretly, for a time, until the New York World offered 
a prize for the best juvenile vacation story. I won the five 
dollar gold piece. 

“IT think this started me off on the wrong road because it 
gave me the idea that you must write to order if you want 
immediate financial results. 

‘‘From thirteen to eighteen I led the most interesting 
kind of life. 

“‘T had been on the stage as a child, and after mother’s 
death was adopted by one of the editors of the Chicago 
Tribune, George Forrester. 

‘“‘Mr. Forrester had a large library, and a theory that a 
girl could absorb the same amount of knowledge as a boy 
if given the same opportunity and training; which was 
rather radical in those days, when women were not ad- 
mitted to most colleges. 

“From nine in the morning until three in the afternoon 
I had my daily schedule of studies, shut up alone in the 
library while my father was away. Typewriting, proof- 
reading and shorthand were included. When he came home 
we would go for long walks while he heard my lessons 
and asked me questions about them. After dinner I had 
another hour with him in his study. He smoked a pipe and 
discussed everything under the sun. 

“It was like meeting and touching hands with the very 
authors I had first heard read. For he had known Dickens 
personally in England, Bulwer Lytton, Tennyson, and 
considered one of my new favorites, Rudyard Kipling, 
somewhat of a rash youngster. He taught me, when read- 
ing an author, to consider always that 
writer’s health and background before 
permitting his opinions to influence me. 

“One of the Chicago newspapers ac- 
cepted a full page Easter story from 
me when I was fifteen years old, and 
I began to write with considerab!e reg- 
ularity for children’s magazines. 

“‘I used to be afraid that the eciitors 
would find out how old I was. 

“One snowy day in December, 1904, 
I stood in City Hall Park, New York. 
At the right was the old Times bu:'ding, 
and the News, where McClure’s >!ews+ 
paper Syndicate was located, a jcrfect 
horn of plenty then for young witers. 
You dropped in a story on Monday and 
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“Now about me. My first attitude 





got a check by Friday. But in front of 





toward writing shaped itself, I think, 
from listening to my grandmother read 
aloud when I was very little. Scott, 
Dickens, Bulwer Lytton, Trollope, Stevenson, Mrs. Oli- 
phant—these I remember, with the Bible and Shakspere. 
She wrote herself, for the Waverley, Harper’s, the Boston 
Transcript, and now and then poetry for the JOURNAL. 

““T remember its blue cover in those days, with very aloof, 
fashionable ladies in pull-back, flounced skirts and pelisses, 
and flat flowery hats tipped over elaborate chignons. These 
are inseparably connected with my first course in litera- 
ture because I used to sit on the couch and cut them 
out for paper dolls while grandmother read. I cannot re- 
call which author I liked best, since I had favorite characters 
in them all. 

“‘T liked the Marchioness and Little Dorrit better than 
Little Nell or Em’ly, and Rebecca better than Rowena, and 


IZOLA FORRESTER 


me was the World building. Pe:haps 
the memory of that five-dollar gold piece 
led me over to it. 

“T was on the Sunday World staff a long while, near'y ten 
years off and on, and with the Munsey publications \nder 
Bob Davis for a while, writing twelve books for girls in be- 
tween times, and finally drifting into motion-picture writing. 
I think this helps any writer in plot construction and dra- 
matic continuity, but I like fiction best. And the most won- 
derful part is that after nearly thirty years I am only now be- 
ginning to do the type of stories I want to. Green Pastures 
is one of these. : 

“Perhaps it is good to be a trained writer, but it is i 
finitely better to sweep out of your mind any thought of any 
special publication to aim for, or any given length or style. 
Write just because it’s there, and you have to. That’s really 
the way to write.” 
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One of the things women 


never fe 


SSVQGAHAT will people say?” 
ig] «6 That innocent little 
question has been a real 
power in the world. Not a one of 
us but has felt its urge and surren- 
dered to its influence. And also 
there is none of us who will not 
admit, when speaking frankly, that 
we have been all the better for it. 
For the good opinion of friends and 
neighbors is a prize we will strive 
for and study for and sacrifice for, 
if need be. 





Of course women are sensitive to 
every criticism or comment, however 
slight and trivial, about their homes. 
Why shouldn’t they be? The home 
is their special responsibility and “ 
delight. It is the sign and proof A ys 
of the kind of people who live ‘at 
there It is the woman's ideal ( 
to se» that the home shall reflect fi 
the .iture, refinement and good 
taste of the whole family. And 


the; >re she strives to reach her 
aim, se finera home she has, the 
high - the standard of living for 


eve. ody in it. 
ww 


EB \ dining-table, the very “hub” of the life in 
~ he home, supplies more than just the necessary 


gor. ood. It is also a center of sociability and good 
bree sng. The so-called “correct usage” is jealously 
fol. -d. This is not in a spirit of mere ostentation, 
but cause she knows that correct usage has been 
= | by intelligent people to be the sensible usage. 


example she realizes that soup is a daily “ fixture” 
on ine best dining-tables for very definite dietetic 
Teasonis, as well as for the enjoyment it gives. She 
knows that the daily service of soup is expected by 


WITH THE 


MEAL OR AS 


such families and that the omission of it is noticed. 
One of the things that help to “place” a family. Of 
course she insists upon giving the members of her 
household every benefit at her command. So she 
never thinks of omitting soup from her daily menu. 


ar INVIGORATES. Soup is a wholesome, 
healthful tonic to appetite and digestion. No 
other food offers such a variety of delicious flavors. 
The skillful blending of so many different ingredients 
in soup provides the soup-chef with the opportunity 
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to coax your sense of taste and 
delight it with no end of enticing 
combinations. The sight and savor 
of a steaming hot plateful of good 
soup instantly invites you. And 
every spoonful stimulates the flow 
of digestive juices, adding to your 
enjoyment and benefiting you 
mentally and physically. How 
much more interest you take in your 
food! 

So you see it is no mere formal cus- 
tom that dictates the daily service 
of soup. That has become “fashion- 
able” simply because it is recognized 
to be so pleasant and so beneficial. 


eww 


OU will find it a wise rule 

always to be supplied with 
a variety of soups. Of course, 
making soup at home is now 
& distinctly passé—few people 
fy ever think of doing so because 
Campbell’s Soups fulfill every 
exacting requirement, for quality 
and are so easy and convenient 
to serve. Any Campbell's 
assortment you select is really 
incomplete without its Pea 
Soup, for it is such a useful family favorite— 
liked by everybody—especially wholesome for the 
children. 

The sweetest of peas are blended with golden 
country butter and seasoned by our famous chefs 
with their true French delicacy. Often you will 
wish to serve it as a Cream of Pea Soup, for its 
extra nourishment and attractiveness. The 
Campbell's label gives you the few simple 
directions. Charming topped with whipped cream. 
12 cents a can. 
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ressing the World of Fashion fora (entury 


Marquise Casati representing “ Light” — 
costume made of a net of diamonds. 


IV 


“a=a| Y FIRST decade as a full-fledged member of the 
| firm founded by my father saw the splendor of 
(Ale S84) | the MacMahon administration culminate in the 
Kt “Ay &) Exhibition of 1878. No royal reception either in 
225) stately England or magnificent Russia could have 
surpassed in pomp or circumstance the Grand Opening of 
this, the biggest show of France. The exquisite perfection 
that distinguished great occasions under the Empire again 
lent finish to each detail, even to the arrival of the President 
himself. The carriages of Monsieur MacMahon’s party, fol- 
lowed by the Municipal Horse Guards, 
drew up before the Trocadéro with a 
flourish worthy of the Emperor, and 
Monsieur le President descended from 
his Deaumont to meet a fanfare that 
would have gratified the Empress herself. 
The women who attended on that first 
day wore the same sort of bright, ex- 
travagant gowns of lemon and blue and 
pink—nothing less than ball dresses, in 
fact, although it was broad day—that 
had glorified social gatherings before 
Eugénie was banished. I remember a 
seeing the wealthy Mrs. Mackay in an " 
exceedingly bouffant bronze satin 
trimmed with bronze pearls, picking her 
way daintily through the mud and hold- 
ing up a train over two yards long! 
Lavish entertainment was the order of 
the day. The Elysée, the Town Hall and 
even Versailles vibrated to the footsteps 
of the invited multitude. The Exhibitors 
gave an important reception at the latter 
place, which I attended as a representa- 
tive of one of the great firms. The Prince 
and Princess of Wales and the whole of 
the Parisian aristocracy were there, as 
well as the foremost manufacturers. The 
great Hall of Mirrors, where the Ver- 
sailles Treaty was signed after the World i 
War, was so crowded with elegance and 
fashion that it seemed but a fragment of 
its vast size. 
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cA Famous Dress 


T WAS to this reception that Madame 

Bernardaki, one of the most distinctive 
of the Paris beauties of the time, wore 
the Worth model that later was made 
famous in London by Pattias Violetta in 
La Traviata or La Dame aux Camelias. 
Its foundation was green velvet. Over 
this verdant richness was a swaying 
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Lady Lister Kaye in Veronese costume 
for the Devonshire ball. 


green. And recall, while visualizing this sartorial inspira- 
tion, that the occasion upon which Madame Bernardaki 
appeared in its stately loveliness was a formal afternoon 
reception and not a ball. 

This splendidly beautiful creature had appeared on the 
social horizon of Paris during MacMahon’s presidency. She 
was a Russian whose husband had held some official position 
at the Russian Court—one of his sisters, I believe, was the 





One of Mr. Worth’s American customers and 
some of her wonderful pearls. 


Madame de Pachenstein who later became the wife of Am- 
bassador Nizard, and the other was, as I recall, Madame de 
Noailles. The latter, something of a Juno or a Cybele in 
type, was tall and stately, and possessed a profile to which 
no camera of that benighted photographic era could ever do 
justice. In addition to her great beauty she was truly sweet 
and simple and kind, and her expression was as softly win- 
ning as her face was lovely. 

Each year the English colony gave a ball for the benefit 
of the British hospital, and during the Exhibition the 
Prince of, Wales, in Paris for this much 
heralded event, attended this particular 








dance in person. With him was the 
princess so beloved of London, the future 
Queen Alexandra of England. And 4l- 
though I may lose all reputation for gal- 
lantry by so saying, candor compels me 
to state that, in spite of her grace and 
amiability, I found this future ruler ofthe 
country upon which the sun never sets to 
be something of a dowdy. She had the 
faculty of seeming to be dressed in any 
old rag, no matter how smart or new the 
frock might be in which she was attired. 


Queen Alexandra 


T THIS British ball her gown was 
exceedingly elaborate, with a great 
flounce of lace on the skirt and a court 
train. It was of a grayish white material 
and completed by a little shou!der cape 
of ermine, a fur very much out o/ fashion 
at the time and which made her seem at 
elderly dowager instead of the youthful 
princess she really was. About her neck 
was hung a quantity of diamonds, and 
in her hair, which she always dressed 
conservatively in the same prim fashion, 


was because of the dirty while of her 
gown, the antiquated ermine cape or the 
clutter of diamonds weighing her dow, 
she looked for all the world like a maid 
decked out in her mistress’ cast-«{f finery 
on her afternoon off! I told you I it 
tended forfeiting all reputation for ga 
lantry. 

We made only one dress for this Quee? 
of England at our Paris house. Lady de 
Grey ordered it for her, but she came for 
the fittings herself instead of trusting ' 
models, and the first took place, if ! 











might say so, in spite of the thre 





bouffant over-dress of pink tulle, trimmed 
with great fringes of roses, and split front 
and back to reveal fugitive panels of 


Miss Kate Bryce in a fancy costume—a copy of Velasquez—which was 


ordered by telegram and made in twenty-four hours. 


ladies in waiting who accompanied het. 


(Continued on Page 160) 











was a very heavy diadem. Wether it ' 
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Enchantingly pretty debutantes, with a skin smooth as ivory, delicate as cherry blossoms 


HE FASTIDIOUS WOMEN GUESTS 


L 


of the WASHINGTON GOLF and COUNTRY CLUB 


tell how this soap has helped them 


to gain a clear smooth skin 


"May in Washington... 


snolias . . . cherry blossoms drifting to the 


| on the golf course, along the bridle paths, 
ng voices, the rainbow flutter of bright 
| | 


the familiar figures of the social season flock- 
'o the Washington Golf and Country Club; 
ntingly pretty debutantes in new sports 
‘s from the Riviera; the lovely wives from 
foreign embassies— 


1 


mong the distinguished women who make up 
ington society, one notices everywhere the 


azziingly soft, clear complexion that has given 
Southern beauty its senown. 


How do these women, whose lovely skin is their 
greatest charm, take care of it day by day? 


We asked nearly one hundred women guests of 
the Washington Golf and Country Club what 
soap they find best for regular care of their skin. 


More than half answered, “Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap!” 

“Delicate”’ — “healthful” — “refreshing,” they 
said. “It purifies the skin.” “Helps to overcome 
roughness—large pores.” 


ta ry 7 


Women of fine traditions and associations every- 
where—college girls, debutantes, society women 
belonging to famous clubs and groups—are express- 
ing in overwhelming numbers, their preference for 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap for the care of the skin. 


A skin specialist worked out the formula by which 
Woodbury’s is made. This formula not only calls for 
the purest ingredients; it also demands greater refine- 
ment in the manufacturing process than is commer- 
cially possible with ordinary toilet soap. 


In merely handling a cake of Woodbury’s, one is 
conscious of this extreme fineness. 


A twenty-five-cent cake of Woodbury’s lasts a month 
or six weeks. Around each cake is wrapped a booklet 
containing special treatments for overcoming common 
skin defects. 


Wrrvin A WEEK or ten days after beginning 
to use it, you will notice an improvement in 
your complexion. Get your Woodbury’s today 
—begin tonight the treatment your skin needs! 


Your Woopsury TREATMENT for ten days 
Now—the large-size trial set! 








The Andrew Jergens Co., 
1809 Alfred Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


For the enclosed 10 cents please send me the new 
large-size trial cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, the 
Cold Cream, Facial Cream and Powder, the treatment 
booklet, “‘A Skin You Love to Touch,” and instruc 
tions for the new complete Woodbury “Facial.” 


If you live in Canada, address The Andrew Jergens 
Co., Limited, 1809 Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ont. 




















Copyright, 1927, by The Andrew Jergens Co. 
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(shristianity in Asia Today 


VI 


N BURMA I found the story of the Christian 
ue missionaries to be chiefly that of the century and 
8] more of effort on the part of the Baptists from 
a4| the northern United States, with a footnote con- 

“cerning the more recent undertakings of the 
American Methodists, who are specializing among the 
Chinese immigrants in that country. But 
the results, stated numerically, as the 
outcome of one hundred years did not 
seem encouraging. 

Of Burma’s total population of thir- 
teen millions, a shade less than two per 
cent are rated as of the Christian com- 
munity. Sixty-two per cent of all the 
Christians are the converts of or under 
the influence of the American Baptists. 
Twenty-eight per cent are Catholics. 
Considering Burma as a separate country 
and not as a part of India, which it is 
only in the political sense, the Baptists 
here have the unusual distinction of win- 
ning for Protestantism a larger propor- 
tion of Christians in an Asiatic territory 
than belongs to the Catholics. But regardless of 
denominations and percentages the case of Burma, 
religiously and every other way, is very different 
from that of the rest of British India, of which it 
isa province. It is governed in the same way and 
sends its delegates to the national Indian legisla- 
ture at Delhi. But there is nothing else in com- e 
mon. Going there from northern India seemed to 
me something like stepping out of a performance of Macbeth 
to listen to a musical comedy. 

Geographically the country is remote. To get there I had 
a four-day journey down the Bay of Bengal from Calcutta to 
Rangoon, the chief Burman city. On that voyage, as on my 
seventeen-day run from Egypt to the island of Ceylon de- 
scribed in a previous article, the ship’s company provided 
hourly demonstrations of the religious differences of the 
East and the consequent difficulties of missionaries. There 
were hundreds of steerage passengers huddled on the open 
decks forward and aft over the hatches of a small cargo ship. 
They had no shelter except that of the awnings spread dur- 
ing the day to keep off the blistering sun; and for the four 








By CHARLES A. SELDEN 


IMustrated by L. F. Wilford 


days and nights they slept, ate and prayed in a 
mass so dense that nobody could move without 
stepping over somebody else. There was not 
room to wedge in another sleeping baby, and the 
babies required much less deck space than the 
great bamboo cages containing the game 
roosters and many other pet birds of the 
passengers. Below decks were a thousand 
} live goats and many tons of tea. 
. But the private cabin walls of the most 
luxurious liner could not have provided more 
effective social barriers than the religious and 
caste and racial differences of those deck 
passengers, robed in many colors, speaking 
many dialects and calling on God in their 
various ways for a safe voyage at all hours of 
the day and night. Burmese girls of Man- 
dalay, forever combing and oiling their hair and 


\ 4 eating and laughing, squatted close beside Hindu 


women, veiled from head to foot, who never spoke. 
Indian mystics carried on their meditations en- 
tirely oblivious to the cockfights between the 
birds of the happy-go-lucky travelers returning 
to their jungle huts in the valley of the Irrawaddy 
after finding other parts of India too gloomy for 
them. The smoke from many little 
sand-filled fire jars blended, but the 
food and the manner of cooking 
which made a feast for one group 
was only a sign of infidels to others 
squatting around another 
brazier within arm’s reach. 
There was a water butt for 
Mohammedans and another 
for Hindus. One of the ship’s 
officers assured me that noth- 
ing would start a riot on that 
deck more effectively than 








the mixing of those two drinking supplies drawn from dif- 
ferent wells equally sacred and, no doubt, equally polluted. 
Temperamentally, psychologically and religiously Burma 
is even more remote than she is in miles. There is an en- 
tirely different atmosphere of both religion and non-religion 
in which the Christians of India and Burma must do their 
work, and the bulk of the disadvantage is with the mission- 
ary in the latter country. Buddhism, which originated in 
India in the sixth century before Christ, long since became 
practically extinct in that country, but it has been the pre- 
vailing religion of Burma for many hundreds of years. Its 
adherents now number more than eleven millions, or eighty- 
five per cent of the entire population. The next largest group 
are the people of no recognized religion whatever, the ani- 
mists, or spirit worshipers, whose only hope and faith are that 
they may placate demons and evil spirits by incantations 
before sticks and stones and other charms. There are nearly 
a million of these animists. Hindus and Mohammedans have 
less than a million between them, about equally d vided. 
Fifth and last in the list are the Protestant and Catholic 
Christians, numbering 257,000 according to the last Indian 
Government census. But that is an over-liberal es‘imate 
including many unbaptized thousands. 
Burma lacks all the elements of misery which, in India, 
give the missionaries their most effective approach in the 
work of conversions. There are no famines such as India has 
periodically, always with a harvest of tens of thousands of 
new Christians resulting from missionary relief work. There 
is no caste system with its resulting millions of the outcastes 
and depressed who are willing to listen to the stories of an- 
other religion and a different civilization as a means of es 
cape. The only trivial approach 
to any such thing in Burma's 
among the half million Hindus 
of the country and in the custom 
of the Buddhists themselves t0 
despise idol makers an 
pagoda slaves. . 
Theoretically Buddhists 
never worship idols, but most 
of the Burmese Buddhists 
do. Perhaps it is to eas 






(Continued on Page 88) 
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: ) Coming Soon! The Twice-a-Week 


AY \X : Beginning in August and 
RON : Ce twice weekly thereafter, 
the name of a new and 
greater news reel will flash 
onthescreens ofthousands 
of theatres — PARAMOUNT 
News. It is backed by the 
power and resources of 
the largest motion picture 
organization on earth and 
produced under the direc- 
tion of Emanuel Cohen, 
acknowledged the world’s 
foremost news reel expert. 
If it happens just around 
the corner or five thou- 
sand miles away you'll 
find it in PARAMOUNT 
News—/first and best. Ask 
your Theatre Manager to 
book Paramount News 
and 













































Clara Bow in 
Rough House Rosie 


Treat ’em Rough 
and Get Your Man! 


HE bewitching star of 

“It” is dimpled dyna- 
mite in this story of a girl 
who got her men by treat- 
ing them rough. How she 
does—and how they fall! 
From The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post story by Nun- 
nally Johnson, directed by 
Frank Strayer. With 
REED HOWES, Arthur 
Houseman, Doris Hill and 


‘ Douglas Gilmore. 


| \ Bebe Dantels in 


q Senorita 


she Should Have 
Been a Boy! 
: HOUGH they called 


her ‘“‘sefiorita,’’ Bebe 
preferred being just Bebe : 
and you know what that Witt 
meant—she scandalized the 
town. Everybody said she 
should have been a boy. With 
James Hall and William 
Powell. Directed by Clarence 
Badger. 


Richard Dix in 


Knockout Reilly 


You Gant Keep 
a Good Man Down! 
fy hi gts in life, and not in the prize 


ring, as Richard Dix shows in 
¥ this thrilling story of the rise of 
fa “Knockout Reilly.” The fight scenes 
























Paramount 
Short Features 


PARAMOUNT COMEDIES 
(once a week) and PARA- 
MOUNT NOVELTIES. Only now 
can you see short features of 
the same high standard set by 
Paramount in feature pictures. 
Soon you will be enjoying a 
complete PARAMOUNT pro- 
gram—news reel, comedy and 
feature. Watch for it! 
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Get are as exciting as the real thing and 
; AN the finish is a knockout! A Mal- 
dif- Pee colm St. Clair Production, 
ted. ; + @ : from Albert Payson Ter- 
rma t y, \ J hune’s story,““The Hunch.” 
a q Gy) PAR. With Mary Brian 
sion & a and Jack Renault. 
z R 
heir 2 
ion- é ¥ e e f 
in aM SaaS 4 The Whirlwind of Youth 
ame 
its | P. Guid he Best Motion Pi , 
Its Paramount Guide to the best Mlotion Fictures with ozs Moran 
~ Check the ones you have seen, make a date for the others, and : pa 
: ’ mi ! r Theatr anager will tell you when. HE searching story of a sheltered 
es don’t miss any! Your Theatre Manag J girl’s first love, of disillusionment 
ina in Paris, and regeneration on the field 
ions TITLE PLAYERS DIRECTOR DATE of battle, from the novel “‘Soundings” 
arly CASEY AT THE BAT Starring WALLACE BEERY. With Ford Sterling, Monty Brice by A. Hamilton Gibbs. With Vera 
lave ZaSu Pitts, Sterling Holloway, Iris Stuart. Voronina, Donald Keith ane Alyce 
ded. BLIND ALLEYS Starring THOMAS MEIGHAN. With Evelyn Frank Tuttle Mills. Directed by Rowland Lee. 
iolic Brent and Greta Nissen. ae eee. 
Jian EVENING CLOTHES Starring ADOLPHE MENJOU. With Virginia Luther Reed 
nate Valli, Noah Beery and Louise Brooks. = ‘eg! 
SPECIAL DELIVERY Starring EDDIE CANTOR. With Donald Keith, Wm. Goodrich 
dia Jobyna Ralston and William Powell. = Stee saan os) nt 
the CABARET Starring GILDA GRAY. With Tom Moore, Chester Robert Vignola 
has Conklin and Mona Palma. ata - 
| of THE TELEPHONE GIRL Warner Baxter, Madge Bellamy, Holbrook Blinn, Herbert Brenon E d ly nN nN in 
s a May Allison, Lawrence Gray, Hale Hamilton. aad y 
— _AFRAID TO LOVE Starring FLORENCE VIDOR. With Clive Brook. _E. H. Griffith 
an TOO MANY CROOKS With Mildred Davis, Lloyd Hughes, George Ban- Fred Newmeyer Ru b ber 
res ™ croft and El Brendel. 
do _ARIZONA BOUND Starring GARY COOPER. John Waters 
oF FASHIONS FOR WOMEN Starring ESTHER RALSTON. With Einar Han- — Dorothy Arzner H e els 
idus a son and Raymond Hatton. 
tom Elinor Glyn’s RITZY Starring BETTY BRONSON. With James Hall. Richard Rosson D WYNN, famous mu- 
sah! 5) 
5 to CHILDREN OF DIVORCE Starring CLARA BOW and ESTHER RAL- Frank Lloyd sical comedy star, as a 
and STON. P sana Gary Cooper, Einar Hanson and correspondence school de- 
—— seerenen Drover - tective who solves a mys- 
‘ats ROLLED STOCKINGS Charles Rogers, Richard Arlen and Debutantes Monty Brice tery through dumb luck and 
us of 1927. : sheer stupidity. He even 
nost WEDDING BILLS Starring RAYMOND GRIFFITH. With Ford Erle Kenton goes over Niegire Falls ta 
nists Sterling. do it! With Chester Conk- 














lin and Thelma Todd. Di- 
rected by Victor Heerman. 









BAG| FAMOUS PLAYERS ~LASKY CORP, ADOLPH ZUKOR,PRES., PARAMOUNT BLDG.,, NEW YORK ae 





PEN your mind to an entirely 

new idea of floor beauty and 

comfort. Then examine with a 

' critical eye this newest floor crea- 

tion of Armstrong’s designers. It has the 

beauty of a cut-stone floor. It has the life- 

time wear of a built-in floor. Yet it is 

warm, quiet, comfortable to walk on—and 

can be quickly laid right over any old, 
shabby dose. 

Rich, rugged ashlar —finished, square- 
edged stone—is the motif for the artistry 
in this new design. The design units vary 
in size from a small block to large flag- 
stone effects. The color tone, too, is not 
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repeated regularly but is freely blended to 
catch interest. 

Furthermore, the natural mortar lines 
are actually pressed below the surface, em- 
bossed, to give this Armstrong Floor the 
“texture” that makes for true floor beauty. 

This “textured” effect, called Embossed 
Handcraft Tile Inlaid, is an exclusive 
Armstrong feature (patents pending). It is 
now available in many different designs. All 
are beautiful. All make comfortable, foot- 
easy floors characteristic of Armstrong’s 
genuine inlaid linoleum. All cost sur- 
prisingly little when installed—nothing at 
all as the years roll by. 


EMBOSSED 
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Armstrong’s Embossed Inlaid Linoleum No. 6042 


See it--- louch it --- Walk on it 


It is unlike any floor you know 


These new Armstrong Floors, as well as 

a host of others, are on display at good de- 
artment, furniture, and linoleum stores. 
he merchant will explain how quickly 

the floor you select can be built-in right 
Right—A new inlaid , 


design No. 3016 


Below — Embossed inlaid 
design No. 6007 
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over your old floor. And your Arn 
Floor never needs refinishing. 


See them in model room: 


Hazel Dell Brown’s new book, ‘The 
Attractive Home— How to Plan Its Deco- 
ration,” shows how the new Arm trong 
Floors look when laid in fine inrriors. 
This book also brings you suggesti« 1s for 
home decoration and an offer o! Mrs. 
Brown’s free service. Sent for . 
roc. (Canada, 20c.) Address £,\4e's 
Armstrong Cork Company, ea a 
Linoleum Division, 2623 Mary / 
St., Lancaster, Pennsylvania. (A 


Jor every floor in the house 
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PHOTO. BY PERCIVAL G. WRIGHT 
In Booth Tarkington’s “ Poldekin.” 
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%¥q))AGANINI was followed by a re- 
Sh) Vival of The Professor’s Love 
ee Story. A delightful play; old- 
4 hi a fashioned, but I suppose any 

mrs} piece that has been plagiarized 
a hundred times is likely to seem old- 
fashioned. It is surprising the number of 
Professor’s love stories in different disguises 
that have passed through my hands during 
the past twenty years. But this early 
effort of Barrie’s has all the elusive charm 
of dialogue that has delighted us in his 
later plays. He confessed to me, the only | 
time I ever met him, that the construction | 









was rather shocking to him now. He ex- 
pressed some amusement at the way he 
had moved his characters on and off the 
stage, with a sublime unconsciousness of 
the struggles and troubles of the more 
mature dramatist. 

During this season Miss Margery Maude 





Up the Nears From Bloomsbury: By George Arliss 





left the company, and her place was taken 
by the amazingly clever young actress, Jeanne 
Eagels. Miss Eagels continued in the part of the 
Secretary until the end of the run. She then played 
Clarissa with me in a short revival of Disraeli, and after- 
ward Mrs. Reynolds in Hamilton—three distinctly different 
parts, each played with unerring judgment and artistry. 
Hamilton remains to me a most pleasant recollection. It 
is one of the few plays of any value that has ever come to me 
“out of the blue.” It was sent to me by an unknown author, 
without any introduction. When I read it I was at once at- 
tracted by the character and the story. I considered that 
it needed to be reconstructed in parts, and partially re- 
written. So I interviewed the author, Mrs. G. W. Hamlin, 
of a and suggested a collaboration, to which she 
agreed. 

Mrs. Hamlin is probably the only woman alive who is a 
good wife, a good mother, a good housekeeper, a good friend 
and a good playwright all in one. She is also, I believe, the 
only author extant who, having agreed to collaborate with 
a star, has not afterward said or implied, ““Of course it is 
r ally all mine.”” She would have a good case, too, for she 
las since written two exceedingly good plays without any 
intcrlerence at all. During our association in the writing of 
H milton, her unselfish and generous attitude toward me 
surprised me always and left me ever her devoted friend. 


] Et AVE often heard that collaborators are dangerous and 
~ Liat 1t would be well if some scientific means could be 
Gi sed by which they could be segregated; but to anyone 
‘uiring a model collaborator, I have much pleasure in 
highly recommending Mrs. G. W. Hamlin or Prof. Brander 
N ‘althews. When Brander suggested that he and I should 
Write @ play together he said, “You know, George, you 
are quite safe in writing with me, because if the play fails 
the critics will say, ‘Ah, too much Brander Matthews’; 
aud if it succeeds the credit will surely go to you.” While I 
vas busy preparing Hamilton I came to the conclusion that 
the best place to write is in a top room of.a large hotel. I 
have tried my own comfortable study, but have found it too 
comfortable for intensive labor. I have tried the seclusion 
of a country cottage in the summertime, with no sound but 
the birds and the rustling of the trees. The birds and the 
trees are for me bad company. They behave in precisely the 
same manner as those wicked actresses that young men are 
warned against when they first go out into the world. They 
beckon me and chirrup at the outside the window; they say, 
































PHOTO. BY MAURICE GOLDBERG 


The Green Goddess’s Bad Rajah. 





the Treasury, offered us every assistance in 
his power. Strange to say, there is hardly 
any record of Alexander Hamilton in the 
present Treasury Building. There isarather 
poor but very large painting of him in the 
Secretary’s office, but that is about all. 

I say it was fortunate that we were se- 
cure in our facts because descendants of 
almost every character in the play de- 
scended upon us in most unexpected places. 
Each of these living representatives. had 
the engraving of his particular ancestor 
hung up in the best room at home and 
burned incense under it. If his idol failed 
to come forth as a hero in our play, we 
were asked the reason why, and challenged 
to prove that he was not only a hero buta 
saint. It was lucky for us that the duel is 
now out of fashion, or we should many times 
have been challenged to mortal combat. 

Just what the method of procedure would 














have been in the case of a duel with collabora- 














PHOTO. BY WHITE 


In “Hamilton,” a Play the Star Helped to Write. 


“‘Come on, leave all that stuffy old work. Come with us; we 
will give you a good time.” And I am too weak fo resist. 
The production of Hamilton brought me more personal 
correspondence than any play with which I have been con- 
nected, including even Disraeli. Fortunately we had been 
reasonably careful to stick to facts in the construction of the 
play; we had spent a great deal of time in digging up old 
records wherever we knew they were to be found. The His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania gave us a mass of informa- 
tion, and Mr. McAdoo, who was at that time Secretary of 

















PHOTO. FROM THEATER COLLECTION, HARVARD COLLEGE LIBRARY 


As Sylvanus Heythorp in “Old English,” 
by Fohn Galsworthy. 


tors I cannot say. I suppose our opponent would 
have been allowed to use a shotgun. 
A number of the great-great-grandchildren greeted us 
warmly and gave us most interesting and intimate infor- 
mation of their ancestors. The present representatives of the 
Hamilton family were particularly pleasant and agreeable, 
although they had the broadest field for faultfinding. Nu- 
merous treasures were presented to me, including a lock of 
Hamilton’s hair contained in a locket worn by him at the 
moment of the duel; books bearing his signature; shoe 
buckles; engravings; letters, and many other souvenirs. 
Strange to say, the majority of these gifts came from Wall 
Street men; this surprised me because I had always been 
given to understand that the exceedingly light musical plays 
are designed mainly to meet the demands of the manipu- 
lators of the market. 


AMILTON was not a spectacular triumph, but it was a 
gratifying success. On the first night in New York I 
was anxious, nervous and decidedly depressed. Having a 
double responsibility of authorship and of presentation, 
I found that the optimism of the author was overshadowed 
by the pessimism of the actor. 

My wife and I continued to play Hamilton all that season, 
and we reopened with it the following year, but during that 
period many conditions conspired against theatrical pros- 
perity. There were the general unrest of the interminable 
war, the closing of theaters on Mondays and sometimes 
Tuesdays as a coal-saving measure; then came the influenza 
scare of 1918, during which a theater was liable to be closed 
at any moment by the Health Commissioners. Every the- 
ater on my route was closed, one after the other, so that at 
last—after waiting nearly a month for the skies to clear—we 
were compelled to abandon our tour and go back to New 
York. 

It was during the spring of 1918 that a number of us did a 
three-week tour of flying visits with Out There for the benefit 
of the Red Cross. Inconceivably small parts were played by 
amazingly big stars who were anxious to do their bit for the 
cause. From memory I recall the names of Mrs. Fiske, 
Laurette Taylor, Helen Ware, George M. Cohan, H. B. 
Warner, Chauncey Olcott, James K. Hackett, O. P. Heggie, 
James T. Powers, George MacFarlane; and there were 
others whose names have escaped me. We visited I think 
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Old Dutch is the Big Thing 


for Housecleaning — It Brings 


Nealthful Chantness 


Old Dutch is the “big thing”’ for perfect housecleaning. 
It relieves you of so much work because it is so active and 
efficient. You clean house for health as well as appearance. 
Health requires removal of endangering invisible impurities 
and germs. Old Dutch does this: bringing healthful clean- 
liness. It takes away all visible dirt and grime and makes every- 
thing spick and span. 


Old Dutch is distinctive in quality and character. Free 
from harsh, scratchy grit, it does not make scratches which are 
catchalls for dirt and impurities. Under the microscope its par- 
ticles are flaky and flat shaped. Like thousands of tiny erasers, 
these particles erase and remove all uncleanliness. 


Old Dutch is ideal for all cleaning on every surface where 
water may be used—porcelain and enamel, aluminum, glass- 
ware, tile, painted woodwork, floors, windows, etc. Protects 
the surface and assures its longer life. 


OldDutch safeguards your home with healthfulcleanliness. 


Removes the dirt—not the surface 
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Chrom the Slums, to the Follies, to Grand Opera 


ecstasies even in my new surroundings of 
bleak piety. But some intuition warned 
me to be secretive about these outbursts, 
even in the very beginning. How well I re- 
member my first indulgence. Our cottage 
was small and my room, a sweet, clean 
little chamber with rugs on the floor, was 
on the second story. No one but I ever 
went up there, because my new mother 
was not young enough to enjoy climbing 
stairs. And, knowing this, that room came 
to represent refuge to me—a place in which 
I might work off my excess spirits, let my- 
self run riot for the moment without fear 
of detection. 

I had heard a new song that afternoon— 
Down on Mississippi Bay —and its throb- 
bing phrases tempted me. Before my 
mirror I began to hum it and my treacher- 
ous feet began to tap. 

Suddenly the door at the foot of the 
stairs creaked and my breath stopped. It 
had never dawned on me that she could 
hear me. 

“Mary,” she called sharply. 
are you doing?” 

“N-nothing.” 

“Yes, you were. What were you doing 
with your feet? Dancing?” 

“Well,” I stammered, ‘‘I was dancing a 
little.” 

“You come right down here this minute, 
do you hear?”’ 

I went, and was told that pat steps were 
the devil in my feet and was soundly 
beaten. 

It was not the last time. For I could 
not always remember that I would come 
to no good end if my voice strayed from 
hymns and my feet from sedateness. 

One of my classmates, a girl a little older 
than myself, could beat a piano blue with 
jazz. How I loved it! I simply ate it up., 
And every moment I was alone in the house 
I would set our piano throbbing to this new 
intoxicating rhythm. Naturally, jazz in 
printed form was not allowed to cross the 
threshold of this household, and I had to 
play by ear. Inevitably I was caught 
occasionally and thoroughly whipped. 
These secret disobediences were regarded 
by my foster mother as proof that I was 
incorrigible and would, in spite of her ut- 
m« rt care and vigilance, come to no good 
end. 


“What 


First Public Appearances 


M* PUBLIC appearances began at the 
1Vi age of eight with a song every Sunday 
in church—a new song for each week. And 
before we left Dallas I was an important 
member of the choir and had excited much 
favorable comment. Several told my 
loster father that he must see to it that 
my voice was trained. This enraged him. 
He told them piously that I sang as natu- 
rally as a bird sings, that my voice was 
(cod-given and that it would be an offense 
S God to presume to tamper with His 
eult. 

By the time I had become something of 
i mainstay in the choir, my father was 
called to Little Rock and its environs. 
here the relentless discipline of my life 
vas continued. To those who have told 
me pityingly that I had no childhood, no 
reckless playtime, no gayety or young 
irresponsibility, I can only answer that 
mine was no worse than the lot of most 
adopted children; and at least my new 
‘ather and mother were sincere in their 
desire to make me praiseworthy in the 
sight of God. Unfortunately for me, they 
worshiped a cruel God, a relentless God. 
My foster mother never allowed me to 
lorget that my early upbringing had been 
deplorable and that I was naturally pos- 
sessed of the devil, because I would sing 
and dance. Perhaps, after all, I was some- 
thing of a limb of Satan! I don’t know. 
I shall never forget, however, one scathing 
phrase with which she accounted for all 


(Continued from Page 5) 


my shortcomings. Should I not dry the 
dishes quite thoroughly, or sweep the last 
atom of dust from the corners, or blunder 
in my table manners or speech, it was be- 
cause I was “‘shanty Irish!”’ 

That it was not their intention to be 
cruel and stupid is obvious. They took a 
sickly hoodlum and brought her to health 
and politeness—no puny or pleasant task. 
They denied her neither excellent clothes 
nor wholesome food, a comfortable room, 
sound musical training and the best 
education to be had in their community. 
That they withheld from her understand- 
ing and demonstrative love was not the 
fault of their hearts, but of their era. 

Even as a child I had a certain under- 
standing of my foster parents. And al- 
though I was too intensely individual, too 
much of a rebel to be cowed or demoral- 
ized or to have my spirit broken or my 
instinct for happiness and laughter anni- 
hilated by their punishments, this under- 
standing of their sincerity saved me from 
bitterness, or the twisted psychology that 
usually is the result of such a childhood. 
In their ignorance, they feared for me and 
clutched at the only method known to 
them to save my soul. Except that these 
beatings were an almost daily occurrence 








until I was fifteen years old and could 
scarcely be omitted from the most casual 
record of my life, they would not be set 
down here. They are most reluctantly 
told. 

After our removal to Judsonia I con- 
tinued to collect a certain fame as a child 
singer. And when I was about eleven, a 
benefit concert was undertaken to aid a 
certain girl dangerously ill with tubercu- 
losis. One of the church deacons who had 
heard me and had been impressed by my 
accomplishments was in charge of the pro- 
gram and asked me to come to Little Rock, 
with all my expenses paid, to sing. I was 
stunned that anyone should be willing to 
pay good money to hear me sing. Then 
this first touch of being a prima donna 
went to my head and I allowed myself a 
few airs. My foster mother, fortunately, 
was so delighted that she overlooked this 
sudden access of worldly pride and set her- 
self to training me in some new songs, in- 
cluding, as I remember, The Holy City. 

The program was arranged to glorify 
my songs and the crowd was enthused 
over my voice to the point of contributing 
most generously when the collection was 
taken up after the concert. 

This triumphant event was a turning 
point in my ambitions. Hitherto I had 
yearned to be a missionary in China or 
Japan and help convert the heathen. I 
had calculated that, with my musical 
training, I could play and sing and be 
generally useful all round. An earlier 
adopted daughter of my foster parents 
had achieved glory as a deaconess in the 
Methodist church and had been held up 
to me as a shining example and her virtues 
extolled endlessly. I felt that to follow in 
her footsteps and receive such praise 


would be an admirable thing to do. I was, 
no doubt, prompted to this altruism by an 
inborn desire for globe-trotting. Like the 
sailor, I had some idea of joining the mis- 
sionaries and seeing the world. But now 
amore worldly goal presented itself vaguely 
to me. 

However, nothing came of this dim 
vision for several years. I bridged the 
gap between eleven and fifteen with the 
routine of school and practicing and weekly 
solos in church, daily tasks about the 
house, and almost daily thrashings. 

As I grew older, my mind suddenly re- 
fused to admit that these castigations 
were my due. One day my foster mother 
punished me again without cause or ex- 
planation. After the familiar tirade and 
prophecy of my ultimate bad end with 
which she always concluded these sessions, 
I climbed to my room and put on two suits 
of underwear, two pairs of stockings and 
two dresses. I stuffed trinkets and sundry 
other trifles into my blouse until I looked 
as fat as any Kewpie. My savings 
amounted to two dollars in nickels and 
dimes, and with this wealth I walked out 
of the house forever. 

My mind struggled with but one ques- 
tion, the necessity of getting a job. In my 
quandary I remembered the deacon who 
had engaged me for the Little Rock con- 
cert. He was a man of considerable means 
and standing as a lawyer of brilliance, and 
should, I thought, know of some simple 
employment to which my experience and 
years would be adapted. I went to him 
and stated my need and attempted vainly 
to withhold my reasons for leaving my 
foster parents. For, in spite of a childhood 
and upbringing that would have tended 
to destroy any such traits, I possessed a 
painful pride and a dreadful sensitiveness. 


eAnother Benefactor 


LONGED, a little tragically, to be ac- 

cepted as an equal in birthright and 
heritage by my fellows. I longed for them 
to believe that my father and mother 
were quite as fine as theirs and that I had 
been loved and cherished and never al- 
lowed to ‘run wild’’ even as they had 
been. I was going to get a job, support 
myself and keep straight. I’d show my 
foster mother! 

The deacon understood and sympa- 
thized and declared that he felt my foster 
mother had been overzealous and mis- 
taken. When I asked him if he would be 
willing to use his influence to place me as 
pianist in some motion-picture theater or 
as clerk in some store, he told me I was 
much too young and too gifted for either. 
He declared that I had a voice that might 
take me far if properly trained, and that 
if I were willing to devote myself seri- 
ously to it, to the elimination of all other 
interests, he would see that opportunity 
was put in my way. He was by way of 
being something of an art patron, was this 
Arkansas lawyer—the sort whose early ar- 
tistic aspirations were thwarted and who 
gratified them in later life vicariously by 
helping others with talent to succeed. And 
he took me home, where he and his wife 
and their two sons, boys of about my own 
age, and an adopted son a little older, ac- 
cepted me as one of the family. 

I stayed in this household for three 
years, and never at any time was I made 
to feel an outsider by either my benefactor 
or his wife. They were dear people and I 
could not have loved my own father more 
than I did my benefactor. He could 
always be depended upon to do as he 
had promised. He arranged for me to 
take vocal lessons and to go to school. 
Already expert in the piano and sight 
reading, thanks to the stern training of 
my foster father, I was able to teach and 
soon was earning enough to pay for my 
own lessons on the pipe organ. Then, 
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: He can’t be happy and healthy if his 
clothes are not comfortable 


Shrunken 


Woolens 
ave a positive 
danger to 
your baby 


NLY the downiest woolen shirts 

and bands and stockings will do 

for baby’s wee round body and chub- 

by legs. They must be elastic enough, 

too, to give him all the room he needs 
to breathe and kick and grow. 


And it isn’t enough that they be soft 
and elastic when new—they must stay 
soft, for the harsh, matted, tight wool- 
ens which result from wrong washing 
methods will chafe his skin, retard his 
breathing and restrict the proper de- 
velopment of his precious little body. 
Doctors say that all too often babies 
suffer from wearing stockings which have 
shrunk too tight after washing. 

That is why mothers have learned 
that it is safest to wash baby’s woolens 
in Lux. 

With Lux you avoid all rubbing. 
Rubbing with cake soap mats and 
shrinks delicate wool fibres, makes 


baby’s little clothes tight, uncomfort- 
able, harmful. Just whip up a soft Lux 
suds and squeeze baby’s garments 
gently through them. Lux leaves his 
woolens as sweet and clean, as fluffy 
and elastic as when they were new! 
Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
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Absolutely safe for the baby’s bath 


Are you sure 
the soap you use 


for your baby’s bath 


is safe? 
os lovely dimpled skin of your 
b 


aby—so exquisitely sensitive 
that nothing seems quite fine, quite 
perfect enough to touch it— 


Are you sure that in bathing it 
you are using the right soap? 

Restlessness or irritability in a baby 
is often due to a miserable prickly 
feeling of the skin, brought on by 
slight impurities in the soap used. 

A degree of harshness that would not 
affect an adult’s skin may cause torment to 
the far more sensitive skin of a baby. 

Use the purest soap you can get for your 
baby! Doctors and nurses today are recom- 


mending Castolay as the absolutely safe soap 
for the baby’s bath. 


Castolay has all the purity of genuine old- 
time Castile. It is far safer than many soaps 
marketed as Castile; for, as soap makers will 
tell you, Castile is widely imitated, and much 
thatiscrudeandimpureissold under thatname. 


Castolay cannot be imitated in cheap 
materials. It never varies in quality. And it 
lathers and rinses freely—an important item 
where the baby’s bath is concerned. 

Mild—soothing—it is the ideal soap for 
babies that doctors and nurses have long 
sought. Get a cake today for your baby! 
20 cents at any drug store. 
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Ordinary Castile 
Never uniform 
Crudely made 
Hard to lather 
and rinse 
Often imitated in 
poor materials 








CASTOLAY— 20 Cents 


The purity of the genuine 
Lathers plentifully 

Rinses quickly 

Mild and soothing 
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Send six cents for a'Triat-Size Cake! 


The Andrew Jergens Co., 

4009 Alfred Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 

For the enclosed 6 cents, please send me a trial-size 
cake of the new soap, Castolay. In Canada address 
The Andrew Jergens Co., Limited, 4009 Sherbrooke 
Street, Perth, Ont. 
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along with my piano, voice, pipe organ 
and general music study, I undertook the 
violin. All in all, there is no saying that 
my musical foundation was not a sound 
one! 

Spurred on by my patron’s belief in me 
and his eager encouragement, I worked 
ceaselessly and was content. However, 
all was not consideration or tact or kindli- 
ness. My school fellows knew that I was 
by birth not of the lawyer’s family, and 
children can be the most cruel of snobs. 
Instinctively they band together against 
the one that is different and devise the 
most heartbreaking torments for her. 

It hurt. No one except a child in the 
same position would know how terribly 
it hurt. I was perhaps unduly sensitive. 

But although this social ostracism by 
my contemporaries, which had been my 
lot from my birth, followed me to Little 
Rock, it could not check or alter the ob- 
vious. I was becoming something of a 
celébrity as a singer. The society editors 
had admitted it with endless columns of 
generous praise and the pillars of the town 
recognized it by putting a premium on my 
services. No wedding, reception, church 
affair, private entertainment, funeral or 
social function seemed able to manage 
without my voice. My only rival was a 
woman of about thirty, and her experience 
had little chance against my youth and 
untired vocal chords. I was given impor- 
tant réles in amateur performances of 
traditional operettas and succeeded some- 
what sensationally. 

Occasionally musical shows or an itin- 
erant opera company came to Little Rock, 
and I attended their performances with 
my patron. One was Maytime, I remem- 
ber. Another was Rigoletto—my first 
opera—competently done by the San 
Carlo Company. Heaven flung itself wide 
for me with the lifting of the curtain on 
Verdi’s undying opus. 


Then Game a Love Affair 


NE day I heard someone gossip that 

the prima donnas of such companies 
often made as much as a hundred—some- 
times even more—a week. I was aghast 
at such a sum and was immediately fired 
to go out and earn likewise. I at once be- 
gan to put in more hours with my music 
and made mighty plans. Unhampered by 
any inferiority complex, I knew that my 
voice was better than any I had heard 
among the traveling companies. 

With added work, my advancement was 
rapid. Excited by my progress and in- 
ordinately proud of me, my patron began 
to predict international renown for me as 
a concert and opera singer. However, he 
feared, he told me, but one thing for me, 
and that was puppy love and the dangers 
of amorous adolescence. 

When I was seventeen he became cer- 
tain that some persuasive male would 
come along to ruin his fine plans and lure 
me from the pursuit of glory. The thought 
was a torment to him and he began to spy 
and to scold. If he saw me chatting 
casually to some boy he would call me to 
him and warn me solemnly that no girl 
ever ‘amounted to anything who got boy 
crazy”’ and that the moment he found 
that this hideous malady had attacked me 
he was ‘‘through.”’ 

He usually concluded these admonitions 
by telling me that if I abjured such fri- 
volity and neglected my voice for not one 
moment, he would send me with his wife 
and the two boys to Europe where I might 
complete my musical education under the 
best instructors. This was just before the 
war. 

However, it was only a matter of months 
before the inevitable occurred. A young 
gallant arrived from that city that I then 
conceived as an earthly paradise with its 
music and shows—that great clearing 
house of all art, New York. He was charm- 
ing, he had manner and clothes amazing 
to Little Rock, and I fell quite madly in 
love with him at first sight. We saw each 
other at every opportunity, and away from 
him I mooned deliciously. My practicing 
became an endless bore; I dawdled over 


my vocalizings and was irritable and 
moody. My patron, observing this pleas- 
ant dreaming, shrewdly guessed its source 
and raged. However, he essayed tact and 
decent control of his temper. He only 
warned me quietly that he ‘‘ was not going 
to have any young cub hanging around 
the house and spoiling the career he had 
mapped out for me.”’ The warning was 
futile. The boy and I merely transferred 
our meetings from the house to drug stores 
and street corners. 

We continued this youthful strategy un- 
til the night of acertaindance. The boy had 
wanted to take me, but I had explained 
the impossibility of concealing him from 





my patron early in the evening and prom- 
ised I would get to the dance somehow; 
he should take me home. I dragged the 
eldest son of the household into the affair 
as my escort and impressed upon him 
that it would be tactful and obliging for 
him to desert me after the dance, in order 
that the boy might see me to the door 
alone. He docilely accepted these instruc- 
tions and left me to the boy when the 
orchestra played Home, Sweet Home. 

The house was dark when we arrived; 
no lights brightened the bedroom windows 
or streaked the moonless night. We were 
quite safe, I decided. The household were 
all safely in bed and asleep. We stole up 
on the porch and found the porch swing, 
that haven of small-town courtship, where 
the first kiss is given and the first troth 
plighted. It was perhaps midnight. We 
sat there, two young things, murmuring 
delicious idiocies and ecstatically oblivious 
to all the world except that which held us 
two alone in the friendly night. Presently 
my toe set the swing in motion with a little 
shove against the painted floor of the 
porch. The rusty hinges promptly wailed 
a hideous protest, but we never noticed. 
Suddenly I found myself blinking at a 
light streaming from the abruptly opened 
doorway, and saw my patron standing, a 
black silhouette against that light. 

He said, ‘‘Time to go to bed, Mary.” 
That was all. 


Small-Town Mediocrity 


HE boy left. The next time I saw him 

was at the opening of my first Green- 
wich Village Follies. He sent his card back- 
stage and we had supper together after 
the performance. In the meantime he 
had become a painter and made quite a 
reputation for himself. 

The morning after the porch swing had 
betrayed me to my sponsor, he called me 
into the living room and told me to sit 
down. I found a chair and waited. He 
said: ‘“‘Mary, I have decided that you 
aren’t interested in your work. It seems 
that my confidence in your strength of 
character and your will to succeed has 
been misplaced. . . Wait”—at my 
tearful protest—‘‘I had hoped to see you 
become a great singer. I was even willing 
to risk the money to have you educated in 
Europe on the strength of my belief in 
you. But I can see now that I can’t de- 
pend upon you. So’’—inexorably—“ you 
are not going to Europe. I’m through. 
I’ve decided that you may as well settle 
down to being a small-town mediocrity 
now as ever.” 


sa 


” 


That “small-town mediocrity” stung. 
And when I found very real tears and 
honest promises and heartbroken protests 
of no avail, I tried childishly to win him 
to relenting by added hours of practice, 
by studying far into the night, by ever, 
demonstration of seriousness I could con 
trive. I might as well have tried to pusl: 
Over a mountain with my breath! 

However, in spite of this trouble, I con 
tinued to collect columns of praise in the 
local press; and as my success in the 
various amateur theatricals of the town 
was more than marked, inevitably I began 
to think of the stage. 

Then one night in a theater given over 
to vaudeville I saw Ernest Evans and his 
partner dance. Enchanted by their per 


formance and envying them, I decided im- . 


pulsively to ask Evans to take me on as 
one of the group of girls he used in his act. 
It would mean escape, and my instinct for 
self-preservation had been whispering to 
me for weeks. 

I went the next day to a man con- 
nected with the theater whom I knew 
and asked him if he would see to it that 
I had an introduction to Mr. Evans. He 
gave me a note to Evans; I put it in my 
bag and marched over to his hotel. The 
dancer wasn’t in, but I got in touch with 
his partner, a lovely little thing, and ex- 
plained myself to her. She asked me, 
when I had finished, whether I had ever 
had any experience in dancing; and never 
having had the courage of a good liar, I 
told her I hadn’t. This troubled her, but 
she suggested after thought that I write 
Mr. Evans a little note. Upon receipt of 
it, Mr. Evans sent for me, and after I had 
recited the litany of my desire to get on 
the stage and eventually to New York 
where I might continue my musical 
studies, he said: 

“Now if you want my advice, it’s this: 
Don’t do any more studying. You’ve had 
enough of it. What you need now is ex 
perience. I’ll tell you what I'll do. There 
are a couple of chorus girls missing from 
the show down the street, and I’ll write a 
note to the manager and maybe he'll take 
you on in the chorus. It’ll be the best 
experience in the world for you.”’ 


Away to Join the horus Girls 


GAIN with a note in my hand bag I 
visited a theater. The manager con- 
sidered the Evans introduction noncom- 
mittally, learned of my accomplishments 
as an amateur, considered the blurbs writ- 
ten by the society editors and decided: 

“All right. I’ll take you on at twenty- 
five dollars a week.” 

Twenty-five a week! I gasped and al- 
most begged him to repeat it. Apparently 
considering my beaming face sufficient 
acceptance of the salary, he went on, 
“But”’—only to pause and consider me 
speculatively until I shook in my shoes 
‘you'll have to be ready to leave toniglit 
at 8:30.” 

That night at 8:30! I suddenly remem 
bered that it was just two weeks until 
Christmas, and that that would mean my) 
being inastrange town on Christmas Eve 
no presents, no Christmas tree and none of 
the good times at home or at the churc! 
for which we were already preparing } 
weaving baskets, making artificial flowers, 
shelling pecans, and stringing popcorn 
And suddenly, sitting there in that man 
ager’s office, I felt very forlorn and alone. 
My lips opened to offer an excuse and ask 
him to let me join the show after Christ 
mas, when that phrase of my patron’s 
“a small-town mediocrity’’—echoed in 
my ears and I heard myself telling him 
that I would be at the station at 8:30 
that evening. I felt somehow that it was 
then or never for me. 

I returned home late. Happily business 
and society had taken all the family else- 
where. I climbed to my room and packed 
my bag. And at eight o’clock I stole 
downstairs and went to the station. 





EDITOR’S NOTE—The next installment of 


this story of Miss Lewis’ career will appear in an 
early issue. 
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Margot Asquith writes on 


Woman's Instinct to make herself Attractive 


The famous Marcor, now CouNTESS of OxrorpD 
and ASQuITH has written with her own hand and in 
- own sparkling, inimitable style this article on a 
subject @ universal interest to women. 


faqS long as human nature exists, men 
and women will want to make them- 
selves physically attractive. And even 
if there were no people in the world, 
but merely the beasts and birds, the 
would be found among them for per- 


“Self-improvement — whether moral, 


lectual or physical — is the first, and I 
might say, the last lesson of life. 
part of the work-day of life. To love and 
be loved is its holiday. 


It is 


“The intention to be at your best, to 


feel brilliant, responsive, and triumphant, 
is part of your equipment for that day, 
and is prompted by a desire to love and 
be loved.” 


The French say, ‘‘la beauté inutile’’ 


“The French talk of ‘la beauté inutile,’ 
for which we have no English equivalent. 


means that even beauty—poor in 


setting, and devoid of charm—can lose its 
uses. But we have all known women who 
have more than made up for their lack of 
features and general homeliness by the 
play of their expression, the grace of their 
carriage or the beauty of their complexion. 
I can only speak for myself. 
complexion will spoil the prettiest face in 
the world for me, but, fortunately, most 
of us, if we take enough trouble, can im- 


A dingy 


A Corner OF THE Drawinc Room 


The Countess of Oxford and Asquith has a very 
d ignified town house at No. 44 Bedford Square, London. 
This photograph shows a view of the drawing room 
with its high ceiling, its wonderful chandelier of 
crystal and ormolu, its classic mantel and a wealth of 
books, paintings and comfortable overstuffed chairs. 
Here the brilliant and distinguished of London gather 


intel- 


prove our complexions out of all recognition. 


“Those of you who have hunted, mountain- 
eered, or been as much exposed to our inhospitable 
climate as I have, will know it is almost 
impossible to prevent your face from becom- 
ing like leather, or your chest like a gong, 
unless you take a great deal of trouble to 
preserve them. 


“You do not want to apply creams and 
lotions that will make your skin soft and 
susceptible, but something that will make it 
fresh and impervious. 


retain sufficient physical attraction to upset a man’s 
heart would have been looked upon as a paradox. 


“Now you see proficiency at golf, tennis, skat- 
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This quaint Elizabethan barn 
on her country estate is used 
by Lady Oxford as a study 






























































The Countess of OxrorpD and AsquitH 


“ Margot,” daughter of the late Sir Charles Tennant, is the wife of 
the distinguished Statesman and former Prime Minister of Great 
Britain. She is one of the most vivid and interesting figures of 
English society, famous for her daring wit and her intimate ac- 
quaintance with the personable of every land 


“T have used Pond’s Creams for my skin more 
years than I can remember; and though I have 
never been beautiful and I am not young, I have 
not got a wrinkle in my forehead. When I came 
in from hunting, I always rubbed the Cold Cream 
over my face, neck and hands.” 


Can a Woman of Thirty Upset a Man’s Heart? 


“Nothing in my life has changed so much as the 
estimate people place upon a woman’s age. You 
were considered a failure if you did not marry be- 
fore you were twenty-five—when I came out. 


“And to suggest that a woman of thirty could 


ing, riding, fishing and shoot- 
ing, in women past the age of 
forty; and they have preserved 
not only their youth but their 
complexions. The individual 
should rely upon herself to 
guard against the dangers of the 
unavoidable exposure that ac- 
companies all modern pursuits. 
For even if you like it—which 
I do not — you cannot rouge 
or use make-up upon a rough skin. 


“T have used Pond’s Creams for years 
and years and even if I had been beauti- 
ful I could not have found healthier or 
more cooling preparations. 

“My advice is, save your skin—with 
Pond’s—and cheat the devil that lurks in 
soot, dust, wind—and birthdays!”’ 


Suef OX ford 


OW Pond’s Creams should be used: 

Apply Pond’s Cold Cream generously at 
night and often during the day. In a few 
moments its fine oils bring up from the pores 
all dust and powder. Wipe off and repeat. 
Finish with.a dash of cold water. A little 
cream left on overnight keeps a dry skin supple. 


Pond’s Vanishing Cream, used after every 
daytime cleansing, gives your skin a new 
freshness, holds your powder smoothly and is 
protection from sun and wind. 


Buy your own jars of Pond’s Creams and 
as Lady Oxford suggests, “‘cheat the devil that 
lurks in soot, dust, wind.” 


. Mail coupon for free tubes of 
Free Offer: Pond’s Two Creams. 
The Pond’s Extract Company, Dept. S 
107 Hudson Street, New York City 
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Lady Oxford’s dressing table—unusual per- 
fume bottles and jade green jars of Pond’s 
Creams bear witness to her distinguished taste 


A Youthful Sk 
cries Girth 
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There need be no “‘dread age’’ for women today. You 


can be attractive from early morning till late at night 
—now a way to avoid and overcome Gacial Gatigue. 











disappears quickly, and 
your tired-looking skin 
becomes young and re- 
freshed after this scientific 
treatment with “Pompeian 


Night Pream 











By MADAME JEANNETTE vE CORDET 


Famous Beauty Specialist 


ON’T let your skin get that 
“old” look. 
trouble of Facial Fatigue—the chief 
Don’t let 


Avoid the modern 


enemy to youthful looks. 
your skin look “tired.” 
Facial Fatigue comes from the end- 
less activities of present-day living. It 
may come to the very young woman 
as well as to her mother. It commences 
to show itself when annoying, but un- 
necessary, little lines begin to mar the 
smooth youth of your complexion. 
Face muscles are apt to sag. The skin 
takes on a colorless, aging appearance 
—but you can bring back its fresh 
beauty with Pompeian Night Cream. 
You need never suffer from 
Facial Fatigue! Begin today to com- 
bat it with the highly scientific ingre- 
dients found in Pompeian Night Cream. 
This cream used faithfully with my 
special treatment for Facial Fatigue 
will regain what you may have tem- 
porarily lost of the “ youthful” appear- 


Pompeian 
Night (ream 
for facial fatique 


ance your skin should have, or will 
prevent your ever having Facial Fa- 
tigue. 

My Facial Fatigue treatment is given 
in detail in my booklet that comes with 
every jar of Pompeian Night Cream. 

It tells you how to give your skin 
expert care in your own home at a 
trifling cost—the same care (with 
the same results) that many women 
annually pay large sums for at famous 
beauty shops. 

Pompeian Night Cream comes in 60c 
jars. (Prices slightly higher in Canada.) 


Purity and satisfaction guaranteed. 


INDIVIDUAL SAMPLES 





RIAL samples of Pompeian 
Night Cream will be sent to you 
on receipt of 4c. These samples will 


\ give you an opportunity to try my 
Facial Fatigue Treatment. My 
booklet of beauty suggestions in- 


cluded with the samples gives full 
information. 


TEAR OFF NOW! YOU MAY FORGET! 
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Madame Jeannette de Cordet 
THe Pompetan LABORATORIES 
2154 Payne Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


I would like to try the Night Cream samples 
mentioned in your offer—enclosed please find 4c. 
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State 
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Green Pastures 


(Continued from Page 11) 


think you should have made the trip 
alone. Don’t you want to lie down?” 

““No. Where’s pa?” He looked about 
the room, avoiding the gaze of her eyes, 
hating the pity in their expression, the 
final melting of scrutiny into almost affec- 
tion. 

“In town. Wonder you didn’t run into 
him. I suppose he’s at George Gleason’s 
playing checkers. Lay off your coat, 
Stevie, and I’ll get you something to eat 
right away. We won’t wait for him. See 
anybody you knew?”’ 

She hurried out to the pantry, agitated 
over the gaunt hopelessness of his appear- 
ance, striving to conceal it from him as she 
set out food for his supper. He ate hun- 
grily, listening to her talk over the local 
history since he had left, evading her ques- 
tions about himself. After it grew dark, 
he stood for a while in the open doorway, 
looking at the moon, a new silver sickle 
in a jonquil sky that deepened back of 
Whiteface into deeper Chinese blue. A 
car came along the road 
from town going about 
sixty miles, filled with 
young people. He heard 
it flash by, and Aunt 
Cel’s disgusted excla- 
mation. 

“That Fontaine girl,” 
she said. ‘‘Goes by to 
the country club dance 
every night of her life. 
A menace to safety. I 
can’t bear her.”’ ’ 

Steve grinned —the a ce, 
second time since his [Rgimmes 
arrival. He’d say she ee 
was a menace to safety, 
all right. A cherry-red 
silk sweater and silky 
brown hair, eyes indif- 
ferent to him and all the world. He leaned 
farther out of the doorway, staring off at 
the delicate gray-green shadows of the 
roadway where she had passed. 


IS aunt was describing the killing of a 

distant cousin in the sawmill up at 
Denham the year before. Her voice reached 
him indistinctly: ‘‘ Man is cut down likea 
flower, and you never can tell whose turn 
it is next. Uncle Ches isn’t expected to 
last the week out. You don’t remember 
him, do you? We laid your dear mother 
away where she wished to be, right in the 
southeast corner of the lot under the big 
cedar. I'll walk over with you in the 
morning, Stevie, but I think you’d better 
go to bed early. You look terribly, though 
I hate to say it. Take your old room up- 
stairs, only perhaps on second thought it 
isn’t good for you to climb up there. No 
reason why you shouldn’t have the best 
bedroom.” 

“‘T’d rather be upstairs,’”’ he said hastily. 
It was like being in the death house, sleep- 
ing in the best bedroom. Nobody in the 
family that he could remember had ever 
been admitted to its sanctuary until all 
hope was gone. 

He lighted the oil lamp on the maple 
bureau and looked around the room. It 
was just as he had left it. Presently Aunt 
Cel came upstairs with fresh bedding and 
left two extra quilts. He had been hot in 
New York. Up here the mountain cool- 
ness filled the still night air. After she had 
made up the bed, she came over and put 
her two hands on his shoulders with kind- 
ness and decision. 


“‘N7OU’RE home, Stevie, and you don’t 

need to worry. Just rest. You don’t 
have to do any work. Sam and your father 
can manage like they’ve had to while 
you’ve been gone.” 

“Does he know I’m back?” 

“He isn’t home yet. I wouldn’t bother 
about him till morning. He likes to stay 
in town nights and ride back with George. 
He’s sort of notional, Stevie, but I can 





manage him. You go to bed and rest. 
Good night.” She seemed about to kiss 
him, but thought better of it, and went 
downstairs. 

He tried to open the small-paned, dusty 
window. It stuck fast, and a few sleepy 
wasps flew out at him, but he forced it 
open and found the syringa bush in starry 
bloom below him. Its rich fragrance 
reached up like a tangible contact with 
something beloved and familiar. Suddenly 
he felt faint and dizzy, and gripped the 
painted window sill with both hands, his 
head sunk low on his breast. And tears— 
he felt them fall upon his hands. A whiff 
of perfume and all his being melted into 
longing. For what? Not his mother al- 
together, but what it all stood for and 
brought back to him—the time of the year, 
the white blossoms of the syringa, the 
youth and strength of the boy who had 
been Steve Westcott, the courage and 
hope that had been his, his part in the fun 
and surety of everyday life. 

He moved back from 
the window, stripping 
off his clothes, blew out 
the light and sank into 
bed, two feather mat- 
tresses on a corded 
maple four-poster, cov- 
erlets scented with 
clover, wild white clover 
that Aunt Cel liked to 
gather and hang in great 
bunches in the garret. 


HE sunlight wak- 

ened him, and the 
call of guinea hens 
straying down the lane. 
““Come back, come 
back, come back,”’ they 
seemed to say. In the 
warm earth under the syringa bush a hen 
ruffled her breast feathers, clucking to her 
brood. Through the half open door he 
could smell breakfast cooking —coffee, hot 
corn muffins, sausages. He started to light 
a cigarette, remembered his father’s preju- 
dice against them, and tucked the package 
in his pocket for future reference. 

When the garret stairs creaked under 
his tread, he had another memory. His 
father hated noises, and Steve went down 
on tiptoe from old habit. The old man 
was eating his breakfast when he looked 
up at his son. He did not look older than 
when Steve went away—a good-looking 
man in the sixties, with deep-set blue 
eyes; lean, weathered, smooth-faced, 
with a deeply cleft chin. His mouth was 
puckered into close, upturned wrinkles 
from lack of teeth, giving him the sem- 
blance of a perpetual smile. He looked at 
Steve with quizzical curiosity, and did not 
stop eating. 

“Hello,” he said. 

“’Lo, pa.”’ Steve half paused by thie 
table, then went over to the sink where 
the water pail stood. It was empty, and 
when he lifted it, Aunt Cel came out of the 
buttery and took it from him. 


“THAT'S too heavy for you,” she said. 
“The rope works hard. Fill that {or 
him, Charlie.” 

“‘Sam’ll do it when he comes up from 
the barn. There’s a pail outside on tne 
bench half full.” 

Steve stepped out-of-doors and washed 
at the old bench, splashing freely. Aunt 
Cel came out to toss some milk-soaked 
bread to the fastidious turkeys hanging 
about expectantly. She handed him a 
clean towel instead of the half-soiled 
roller on the back of the kitchen door. 

“T’ll fix you some good hot breakfast 
right away,” she told him gently. “You 
could have slept on if you felt tired out. 

“T’m all right,” he averred. “Slept 
fine.’”’ He combed his hair with a pocket 


(Continued on Page 54) 
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His little life 


depends upon your milk 







**Out of every hundred babies that die dur- 
ing the first -year Of life, more than eighty 
are artificially ’— Dr. Herman N. Bun- 
desen, Commissioge? of Public Health, Chicago. 


@s, your milk depends in no 
\your diet during pregnancy. 
Your body needs foecial nourishment to meet 
this added strain. Surplus nourishment to nour- 
ish you both when the “‘little one’’ comes. 


That is why doctors everywhere in Europe have 
been recommending Ovaltine for mothers dur- 
ing pregnancy and nursing. 

Ovaltine is a delicious food drink, containing 
special food properties. The sample we offer you 
here will show you how delicious it is. For your 
sake and for baby’s sake we urge you to try it. 


How it acts 


First—Ovaltine digests very quickly. Siae 
with digestion impaired, as it frequently is dur- 
ing pregnancy. It combines certain vitalizing 
and building-up food essen- 


Here is a delightful way to insure a 
plentiful supply of precious milk . 

which authorities will tell you increases 
six-fold your baby’s chances of living 


We offer you a 3-day test 


itself and other foods into rich, red blood. 


This quick assimilation (of nourishment) is 
restoring to the entire body. Aids digestion in 
a noticeable way. Thus it meets the added 
strain on your system. At birth it promotes 
the flow of milk. The milk is enriched in nour- 
ishment. Baby thrives. 


Doctors recommend 


You will love the flavor of Ovaltine. Unlike 
any drink you have ever tasted. In use in Swit- 
zerland for over 30 years. Now in universal use 
in England and her colonies. 


More than 20,000 doctors recommend it. Not 
only for nursing mothers, but because of its 
special dietetic properties, they also recommend 
it for restless sleep, nerve strain, malnutrition, 
backward children and the aged, 


Send for booklet and tasting sample 


We have issued an interesting booklet on the 
use of Ovaltine. It represents the combined 
experience of some of the 





tials in which your daily fare 
is often lacking. One cup of 
Ovaltine has more real food 
value than 12 cups of beef 
extract. 

Seconp—it has the power 
actually to digest four to five 
times its weight in other foods 
which you eat. Thus, soon 
after drinking, it is turning 


OVALTIN 


Builds Body, 
Brain and Nerves 





©1927,T.W.C. 





Now more than 20,000 doctors 
recommend Ovaltine 


best doctors in the world, es- 
pecially on the complicated 
question of a mother’s diet 
during pregnancy and nursing 
period of her life. We shall be 
glad to send you this along 
with a tasting sample for ten 
cents to cover cost of pack- 
ing and mailing. Mail the 
coupon now. 










“*I have recommended ‘Ovaltine’ tomany 
of my friends and they, in turn, have also 
recommended it. Ibegantotake ‘Ovaltine’ 
before I was confined and it relieved the 
weak feelings and helped tomake 





“*I took ‘Ovaltine’ to obtain more nurse 
for the baby. While I was in the hos- 
pital they gave it to me and my baby 


the milk better. It has helped 

all of us so much we would 

not like to be without it.”’ 
Mrs. E. Fowler, 
Thompsonville, Conn. 











started on the gain from then on. My 








baby gained from 6 to 8 ounces after 
I started drinking it. When I came 
home from the hospital I told two 
mothers about it who were strug- 
gling to nurse their babies 
and it helped them the 
same as it did me.’’ 
Mrs. F. F. Martin, 
Appleton, Wis. 




















Send for 3-day test 


THE WANDER Company, Dept. 35 
37 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


I enclose 10 cents to cover cost of packing and mailing. 
Send me your 3-day test package of Ovaltine. 





Name. 





Street. 





City State. 
One package to a person. 
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comb without a mirror, the wet ends 
dripping on his face, and went in to the 
table. He felt hungry and ate the hot 
muffins and sweet homemade butter 
eagerly. There were sausage meat, 
pungent with herbs from their own gar- 
den, savory and sage, creamed potatoes, 
buckwheat cakes with maple syrup from 
their own trees, and coffee with heavy 
yellow cream. “Does 
me good to see you eat, 
Stevie,”’ his aunt said. 
“Have some more bis- 
cuit. He looks bad, 
don’t he, Charlie?” 

“Come up from Bos- 
ton?” his father tipped 
his chair back from the 
table, and looked up 
with mild attention. 

“No; New York.’’ 

“H’m-m. Going to look for work up 
here? Doc Busbee needs stable help. 
Taking some horses down to Wimbledon 
next month, I heard at George’s last 
night.” 

“Torpedo going?” Steve felt a quick- 
ened interest. 

“‘Can’t. He’s done for. Doc took him 
down to Westchester two years ago, and 
he got hurt somehow. Can’t jump no 
more. Turned out to pasture. Doc’s-an 
old fool about him. Won’t have him shot. 
Fool horse is eating his head off. You bet- 
ter go to work over there Monday morn- 
ing.” 

“Charlie Westcott, he’ don’t have to 
work.”” Aunt Cel spoke up quickly. 
“The company gives him money to live 
on while he lasts. He’s come home to rest 
where he’s got a right to stay. You let 
him alone.” 


FJ 


FTER his father had gone, Steve lit a 
cigarette and lounged in the side door- 
way. He felt relieved at his aunt’s evident 
command of the situation. Probably the 
old man was afraid of her tongue. She had 
a good one when she let go. He looked out 
at the beauty of the morning with half- 
closed, grateful eyes. 

“My. stars, that does smell natural, 
Stevie,’’ Miss Westcott paused in her work, 
sniffing the air. 

“‘T can’t bear his smelly old pipe. Don’t 
you mind him. I’ve managed him ever 
since he was knee high to a grasshopper. 
Just feed Charlie Westcott and let him 
play checkers all he wants to and anybody 
can get along with him. He don’t mean 
nothing by it. He just has to say some- 
thing touchy. You know him!” 

A car breezed along the road from town, 
turned in sharply at the driveway and 
stopped after honking loudly at the saun- 
tering turkeys. Steve did not have time 
to move back out of sight before he saw 
her—Désirée Fontaine, brilliant as the 
June morning in crisp rose-pink linen, 
roses at her lips, and the dazzle of the sun- 
light in her eyes. 

‘Hello, Miss Westcott,’’ she called out. 
“‘Got any eggs? Two dozen, please.” 


UNT CEL went out to the buttery to 
get the eggs, and Steve smoked lazily, 
his eyes fixed on the distant glory of White- 
face. She lounged low in the seat of the 
smart little underslung roadster, humming 
softly to herself, pretending not to see him 
either. When she handed over the money 
for the eggs, she told Aunt Cel she would 
come for more next Saturday, and the car 
backed like a rearing bronco, spluttered 
and shot off out of the yard and down the 
road. 

‘“‘She’ll smash the eggs before she gets 
them home. Crazy-headed little lunatic. 
Never did have any sense, never will have 
any; not a mite of good to her mother. 
Lives most of the time over at the country 


- club, just playing around.” 


Steve did not answer. Somehow a mir- 
acle had happened. All the beauty and 
perfume of the morning had been visual- 
ized in that one sight he had had of Dé- 
sirée. “The shadowy, sun-laced arcade of 
elms hid the speeding car. He heard it 





“= 
turn at the crossroads, never pausing at 
the railroad crossing. 

“T think I'll go for a walk,” he said 
carelessly, and took the opposite way, over 
the brook down into the deep hemlock 
woods of the ravine. 

He struck along through lush under- 
brush and tall tangled grasses, hunting re- 
membered spots eagerly, lounging awhile 
on the crumbling banks of the brook under 
overhanging, murmurous pines, clamber- 
ing high above them 
to the timber where 
young partridge hid in 
the briery thickets. 

Ataclearing he stop- 
ped to look down the 
valley. He could see 
Doc Busbee’s red house 
and barn and the pine 
woods back of them. 
Vividly green pastures 
beyond these and the 
mirror flash of the brook here and there, 
and Torpedo grazing with long, lowered 
head. He stared at the scene broodingly, 
then turned with restless energy to climb 
the mountain. There was a stone cabin 
on the top, built by hunters. He craved 
above anything else to reach it, to stand 
up there above everything on earth and 
feel the strength of the hills in his own 
soul and body. 


E HAD gone up halfway when sud- 

denly a wave of black uncertainty 
swept over him, warning him, ripping away 
his grip on himself, and he sank down to the 
ground. And pain, slow, deep pain in his 
back, that seemed to probe and feel its 
way with deliberate intent to torture. 
After the pain had gone he felt ice cold and 
weak, and he lay face downward on the 
warm pine needles and little ferns, his head 
on his crossed arms, the sunlight warming 
him through. When he finally rolled over, 
a striped chipmunk leaped for the nearest 
hole of a tree, chattering at him fretfully. 
He looked around him to get his bearings. 
The stone hut was there, far off on top, far 
up on Whiteface’s summit, out of his 
reach. 

He belonged down in the pastures with 
Torpedo, he thought bitterly. They were 
both done for, out of the racing. Doc 
wouldn’t let Torp be shot out of sentiment; 
same sort of sentiment that made Aunt 
Cel kind to him, and made even his father 
let upon him. He hated it all fiercely, and 
sat up to light a cigarette. 

When he walked back down the moun- 
tain he saw the white country club with its 
gay tangerine and brown awnings over 
beyond the emerald of the golf course. 
Désirée Fontaine, just as far beyond him 
as the stone cabin of the mountain. 
Queer how the idea of her stayed with him 
like the symbol of something he had al- 
ways wanted and never had seen before. 


HEN he started up toward the me:id- 
ows from the ravine, he waded thigh 
deep in tall ferns and uncut grass, a neg- 
lected patch between the fields on eitiier 
side. He had forgotten it, and wondeied 
where he was coming out when suddenly 
he saw white headstones above the green 
beyond the rock wall. No, he didn’t went 
to go there, not yet. He swerved aside «id 
cut back to avoid passing the old burial 
ground, hurrying to reach the pastures 
where Torpedo grazed. The horse lif‘ed 
his head at his whistle and came to m«et 
him. He ran his fingers through its mane, 
tousling it with rough tenderness. 
“Hello there, how’s the boy, eh?’ he 
asked. ‘“‘Pretty good? Know me, don’t 
you, you old son of a gun, you.” It ¢ x 
lighted and thrilled him to feel the hors« 
velvety nose nuzzling deep in the cu " 
of his shoulder. He strolled beside it 
through the pasture, talking to it famil- 
iarly as to an old friend and pal. “They 
think they’ve got us, don’t they? Being 
kind to us, ain’t they, Torp, letting us out 
to pasture ’stead of shooting us. Give ime 
about four or six months, and you're 
liable to hit the bone yard any old time. 


(Continugd on Page 56) 
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aturally 


“That Schoolgirl Complexion” 


—is kept and safeguarded by thousands through 


following this simple rule in daily skin care 





. MODERN beauty culture, today, starts 
largely with choosing a bland complexion 
soap. 

4 That’s the reason millions use Palmolive 


—asoap made solely to safeguard the skin. 

In America, it is the largest selling 
toilet soap. In France, it is one of the 
two largest—the “imported” soap in 
beauty- wise Paris, that is supplanting 


é& French soaps by the score! 











Palmolive Soap is untouched by human hands until 
you break the wrapper—it is never sold unwrapped 


& more women become skilled in the ways 
of beauty, more and more turn to natural 
ways in skin care. 
That means a clean skin; pores kept free of ac- 
cumulations to perform their functions naturally. 


Thus modern beauty culture starts with soap 
and water; its only secret being the KIND of 
SOAP one uses—and how. 


Palmolive is a beauty soap. A soap made of 
bland and soothing cosmetic oils, solely for one 
purpose; to safeguard the complexion. A soap 
made to be used freely, lavishly on the skin. 


Used in the following way, it is credited with 
more beautiful skins, probably, than any other 
beauty method. Its results you see on every 
side today. 


The rule to follow if guarding a good 


complexion is your goal 


Wash your face gently with soothing Palmolive 


Soap, massaging the lather softly into the skin. 
Rinse thoroughly, first with warm water, then 
with cold. If your skin is inclined to be dry, 
apply a touch of good cold cream—that is all. 
Do this regularly, and particularly in the evening. 
Use powder and rouge if you wish. But never 
leave them on over night. They clog the pores, 
often enlarge them. Blackheads and disfigure- 
ments often follow. They must be washed away. 


Avoid this mistake 


Do not use ordinary soaps in the treatment 
given above. Do not think any green soap, or 
one represented as of olive and palm oils, is the 
same as Palmolive. 


And it costs but 10c the cake! So little that 
millions let it do for their bodies what it does 
for their faces. Obtain a cake today. Then note 
the amazing difference one week makes. The 
Palmolive Company (Del. Corp.), Chicago, Ill. 


KEEP THAT SCHOOLGIRL COMPLEXION 
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“Can a DENTIFRICE 


nly CLEAN? 


oe people aS k e « and then, when they learn 


that Colgate’s quickly brings dazzling white teeth, a 
healthy mouth, because it 1s designed only to clean, they— 


At first people are inclined 
to express their Surprise when we say 
that Colgate’s is designed solely to 
clean teeth. 


scrubs, whitens, polishes each tooth, 
removing harmful foreign matter, 
bits of clinging food. 

Then, through a detergent-wash- 
ing agent, this foam bathes in wash- 
ing waves the entire inner mouth. Sim- 
ple, isn’t it? The causes of decay are 
first swept free—then washed away. 

‘Keep your teeth clean with Col- 
gate’s. Don’t rely on “patent medi- 
cine” dentifrices for your dental 
health any moré than you would rely 
on patent medicines for your bodily 
health. Rely on your dentist to cure; 
rely on Colgate’s to clean. 

Remember that most Americans 
use this dentifrice because the normal 
mouth—like your own—is healthy; 
that cleanness is the simple, pleasant 
way to keep your mouth healthy; 
and that Colgate’s brings to teeth 
and gums an unequaled 


cleanness. iy - Oo 


“What curative properties has it?” 
they sometimes ask. 

And then they hear from their den- 
tist that the only thing any denti- 
frice can do is to clean; that charm of 
smile, brilliant whiteness of teeth, 
sweet health of mouth and gums, 
come only when teeth and mouth 
have been made scrupulously clean. 

Finally, they realize why Colgate’s 
works towards a permanent and fas- 
cinating dental beauty at each brush- 
ing . . . because its single purpose is 
to bring an unequaled cleanness. 

Colgate’s even smells clean as it 
expands into a bubbling, sparkling 
foam in your mouth. In this remark- 
able foam is calcium carbonate—a 
finely ground powder that delicately 
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COLGATE & CO., Dept. 202-E, 581 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
Please send me a sample of this cleansing dentifrice. 


Name 





Addr 
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City State 
In Canada, Colgate & Co., Ltd., 72 St. Ambroise St., Montreal 





FREE to the readers of this publication—a sam- 
ple of the dentifrice most Americans use 
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Fine stuff, ain’t it? All tothe merry. Let 
the rest of the world jazz along. We’ve 
jumped our last hurdle, you and me.” 
With set teeth bared in a grin of de- 
fiance he stared up at the deep blueness 
overhead, the scattered, changeful drifts of 
clouds. Torpedo drooped his glossy neck 
to the lush sweet grass and white clover, 
and Steve flung himself down near by. 
After a while the warmth of the sun 
soothed and quieted him. He could feel it 
penetrate and seep through him, finding 
tortured nerves, relaxing them, making 
him sleepy. He took off his coat and 
threw it from him. The last thing he re- 
membered was some- 
thing that hit off his 
present occupation 
beautifully. He re- 
called the words not 
with reverence, but 
with a sort of laconic 
hopelessness: 
He maketh me to lie 
down in green pas- 


TUES. 3 Fs 
He restoreth my 
soul 





Torpedo passed 
close to the motionless 
figure in the grass and 
paused, sniffed at it, 
was satisfied, and 
went on to the next 
patch of clover. The 
sun climbed to its meridian, and Steve 
slept restfully, better than he had in 
months. The drone of bees in the clover 
and the call of a mother catbird over in 
the elder bushes by the rock wall failed to 
rouse him—even the dash of a car along 
the road and the sound of its siren at the 
railroad crossing, Désirée and her par- 
ticular bunch bound for the country club. 
When he finally awakened it was with a 
peculiar sense of well-being. 


E ROLLED over, blinking up at the 
clear blue sky and dazzling sun, reached 
for his coat and opened his shirt collar 
widely. As he rolled up his sleeves, he 
noticed his wrists and hands were sunburnt. 
He was thirsty and went down to the brook 
where Torpedodrank, lying flatontherocks 
and drinking deeply of the cold running 
water. Thehorse watched him with pointed, 
intent ears as he rose and walked along the 
path up through the pines to the red barn. 
Its doors stood wide to the daylight, 
fore and aft. As Steve neared it be heard 
sounds that stirred old memories. The 
muffled stamp of a hoof against the stall 
boarding, Brandy’s alternate talk to the 
horses and his snatches of cockney songs, 
the click of a bridle slung up on its wooden 
peg—he heard and recognized them all. 
“*Oh, Mary Jane, she’s gone aw’y, she’s 
nearly broke me ’eart,’”? sang Brandy 
feelingly;. then, ‘“‘Get over there, you 
blarsted female, wot do you think you’re 
doing? Stepping a bit ’igh, aren’t you? 
Getting cocky, eh? Get over, I s’y.” He 
took up the song again: 


“*She’s gone aw’y with a man wot drives an 
ugly donkey cart, 
With a hi-tiddi-ti-lul-ti-lay, hi-tiddi-ti- 
lul-ti-lay, 
With a hi-tiddi-ti ——” 


He stopped short at sight of the figure 
that lounged in the wide doorway, and an 
enveloping grin expanded the wrinkles of 
his narrow face as he dropped his brush. 


“TF IT isn’t my old pal Stevie. Hello, 

cully, put her there.” As they clasped 
hands, he shot a second glance up at the 
boy’s face, and kicked a stool over. “‘’Ere, 
sit down on that and talk to me while I 
put the ’igh shine on the lydy here. You 
mightn’t know who she is. She doesn’t 
look it, but she’s Chansonette, winner of 
the Marylebone Sweepstakes last year, 
and the doctor had her down for the 
’Orse Show last winter. Oh, yes, indeed, 
nothing too good for the hussy. Chanson- 
ette’s her blarsted cognomen, but she’s 
just old girl to me. Shove over there 





now like a sweet old thing, will you, and 
take your beauty treatment like the 
nobility.” 

Steve deliberately ignored the stool and 
Brandy caught his resentment to pity 
He covered the error cheerfully. ‘“‘She’s 
going down to Wimbledon the twenty 
seventh of July, with the Hawk over there, 
and Salamander. The doctor’s after the 
Sweepstakes purse and the Handicap. 
She’s a fine, gamey little jumper. She’s 
done her bit in the Grand National al! 
right. She’s going to show the Wimble- 
don crowd a few fancy steps, aren’t you, 
baby?” 

“‘How’s Torp?”’ Steve lit another cig- 
arette with nervous finger tips. 

“Done for, same as 
me, same as you, 
Stevie. We all have 
to come to it. Torp’s 
topped his last bars, 
poor old devil. Took 
a smashing fall down 
at N’Orleans two 
years ago, and now he 
couldn’t hop over that 
chain without stum- 
bling.” 


E WAGGLED a 

forefinger behind 
him at the stall where 
Jay Hawk stood. 
“There’s nothing you 
can do about it, once 
they break down. 


‘They lose their nerve and spirit. They’re 


afraid to jump any more. Now, you take 
this tidy little piece here; she’s got a rot- 
ten temper, but nothing can stop her. She 
can take her twenty and thirty hurdles if 
they ask her to. She ain’t got any better 
sense than to keep on going. Look at her 
face. She ain’t an intelligent animal, 
Stevie; she’s just a hussy.”’ Steve strolled 
away for his noon dinner, with Brandy’s 
voice chanting: ‘“‘Any ornaments for 
your fire stove, for your fire stove, for 
your fire stove? Any ornaments for your 
fire stove? For this was her cry!” 
Miss Westcott waited on the boy with 
anxious solicitude, but Steve’s mind was 
on Torpedo. He was wondering what the 
doctor would take for him. About a 
hundred, maybe; maybe only fifty, if he 
was sure the horse would be well fed and 
treated right. After dinner was over, he 
hung around the house restlessly, and 
struck out again for the pasture below the 
pines. It fascinated him to sit here in the 
deep grass and watch Torp, to remember 
his past glories. Torpedo the Invincible, 
they had called him. The doctor had 
bought him down in Louisville and had 
brought him back home to Compton like 
a royal guest. Steve had helped keep him 
in training week after week through tlie 
early spring, putting him over the bars, 
riding him tirelessly hour after hour, day 
after day, until he would be taken away 
to the various tracks in May. Now he was 
done for, Brandy had said; scrapped 
dumped, ready for the bone yard, put out 
to pasture just the same as Steve himse'!. 


E LOUNGED under the pines by tlic 
brook. drowsy and relaxed throu; 
the long afternoon. What was the use of 
doing anything? heasked himself. Nothing 
to do but hang around and wait for them 
to call your number. He found himsc'!f 
watching the horse. Torp didn’t look 
broken or done for. Apparently he was «s 
fit as ever; coat glossy and even, t!< 
beautiful long, tapering neck and fine, se1- 
sitive head, the perfection of line in flan 
and withers, the peculiar, intangible air 0! 
breeding and form that months of pastur- 
ing and idleness had not lessened. 
Unconsciously the old words he used t 
say under his breath when they had faced 
the bars came back to him. ‘Take it, 
boy,” he said tensely, and Torpedo’s head 
lifted instantly, ears pointed at atténtion. 
Steve rolled over in the grass and laughed. 
“‘Gee, you’re there yet, ain’t you, you old 
grasshopper? Can’t lick us inside. Got 


(Continued on Page 59) 
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Five years ago, through honest pride in its work, Fisher 
began to sign each of its bodies with a monogram 
plate. An incidental result of the appearance 


of the symbol, “Body by Fisher,” is that today the 





public is grouping motor cars in two divisions— 
those which are equipped with Fisher Bodies, 
and those which may not claim that distinction 
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4 Ways 


WOMEN FIND THIS NEW EUROPEAN-TYPE LIGHT CAR 


EASTER, SAFER, MORE DELIGHTFUL TO DRIVE 





















































A you timid about driving in dense 
city traffic? Do you hesitate to drive 
in pedestrian-crowded streets? Is parking 
a difficulty you constantly shun? 


Automotive engineers have found a way 
to eliminate these troubles entirely. They 
have perfected a complete new type of car 
—designed and built scientifically to meet 
the needs of the woman driver. 


A Real Woman’s Car 

The Whippet is a real woman’s car. 
Dagar for safety . . . for easy parking 
... for lightning pick-up and quick, posi- 
tive stopping. 

Behind the wheel of a Whippet you feel 
safer. You dart in and around city trafhic 
with a new feeling of security. Here is a 
car you can drive with complete peace-of- 
mind. 

Just a little pressure with your foot— 
and big, sturdy 4-wheel brakes stop this 
car in a fraction of a second. 


It is the easiest car in America to park. 


A 14-foot curb space is all that’s necessary, 
which is much less than the space required 
for the conventional type of car. 

Imagine a car that will do 55 miles an 
hour as easily, as smoothly, as effortlessly 
as a Limited Train. 

Imagine a car that will throttle down 
in traffic to 3 miles an hour in high gear— 
and then with a flashing burst of speed 
pick up to twenty, thirty, forty or more 
in the inkling of a few seconds. 

Here’s power, pick-up, 
smoothness, flexibility you’ ve 
never had before, in the safest 
light car the world has ever 
known! 


New Standards of 
Coachwork 


Step into a Whippet and 
you'll be surprised to find so 
much spacious room and com- 
fort. Due to its ingenious body 
and dash construction there is 



















actually more leg room than in any other 
car of this price. Interior appointments 
are unusually complete—strikingly 
beautiful. 

Women who are driving the Whippet 
tell us it meets their utmost ideals of what 
a truly fine light car should be. So smart. 
So debonnaire. It adds a new style note 
among the automobiles of conventional 
American design. In fairness to yourself, 
see this remarkable new-type 
car. 

It is now available in six 
distinctive body styles; Tour- 
ing $625; Roadster $695; 
Coach $625; Coupe $625; 
Sedan $725; Landau $755. 
Prices f. o. b. factory. 

Prices and specifications sub- 
ject to change without notice. 

Willys-Overland, Inc., 
Toledo, Ohio. Willys-Over- 
land Sales Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Canada. 
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us beat to hell outside, but they can’t kill 
the other. That’s our secret, isn’t it, 
Torp?” 

A few days afterward he was up with 
Brandy, lazing around the stable, listen- 
ing to the endless stories of tracks abroad 
and in the States, giving him a hand with 
the two horses the doctor was training for 
Wimbledon. Salamander was down at 
Belmont, and would come up in a week, 
but Chansonette and the Hawk were on 
the road twice a day. Steve began to 
catch the contagion of excitement. 
Johnny McVeigh came up from New 
York, the jockey who was taking Brandy’s 
place with the doctor’s horses, and Ira 
Conklin, the doctor’s local racing rival. 
One day the doctor himself was there 
when Steve got over after breakfast; tall, 
grizzled, trained to the- last lean ounce 
himself. He looked Steve over keenly. 
“How are they breaking, boy?” 

“Rotten, thanks,” said Steve laconi- 
cally. 

“How do you feel yourself, outside of 
that?” 

“Fine.” 


HE doctor fumbled at the lock on the 
kennel- door, raised it and let out the 
leaping, tumbling young hounds. Steve 
had not intended asking him at once, but 
the words forced their way from his lips. 
“Don’t suppose you'd sell Torp, would 
you, Doc?” 

“Torp?” the doctor mused over the 
idea, petted the dogs, gazed off to the pas- 
ture behind the pines. ‘‘ What’s the idea?”’ 

“Nothing. I just wanted him. I’ve got 
a little money of my own, and he and I 
used to be around together, you know.” 

“TI know,” said the doctor. Something 
seemed to reach him from Steve’s inner 
consciousness, more than the boy himself 
was aware of—the peculiarly close affinity 
between Steve and Torpedo, the similarity 
in their final conditioning by fate. ‘‘ You 
may have him if you’ll give me your word 
that you won’t sell him, and that he’ll have 
the best of care. He won’t last long.” 

Steve’s tongue felt like a dry whetstone 
in his mouth. He said huskily that he 
didn’t want it that way; he’d pay a hun- 
dred dollars for the horse. The doctor 
told him to take Torpedo the Invincible 
for fifty. 

The grin on Steve’s face deepened after 
that day. He sat in silence while his aunt 
combated his father’s opposition to having 
the horse around to feed. If Steve wanted 
him, that was his own business. He was 
paying for the horse, and he was willing 
to pay for his keep too. Horse would be 
out at pasture, anyway, all summer long, 
and if it was anybody but Charlie West- 
cott, he’d be glad his only son was getting 
a little pleasure out of life with the grave 
yawning right at his feet. Steve kept still 
also, when Brandy made a few remarks 
the day the horse was taken away. 


“T DON’T care if he’s winded and broken 

and sprung and every other damn 
thing. You’re in luck, cully, to even have 
him to associate with—that’s my last word 
onhim. He’sagentleman, that ’orseis, born 
and bred, a perfect gentleman, and he’ll 
die standing up, you see if I’m not right. 
You can’t beat blood, my boy. You can 
take it and mix it up here and there, but 
it’s going to tell every time. And I’m only 
wishing, and I mean every word of it, that 
lorp was going down to Wimbledon to 
show them how it’s done. He’d go over 
thirty hurdles with wings on, and the 
higher the better. He’d make this blarsted, 
self-opinionated hussy I’ve got to chap- 
erone down there look like a painted pony 
on a weather vane, that’s what he’d do, 
and not half try. I just wish I had him to 
take down instead of this pet of the pan- 
tomime.” 

Torpedo seemed to understand what 
had happened, beyond the change in pas- 
ture. The first thing Steve did was to put 
a bridle and saddle on him, and ride him 
every day, a little distance at first, a mile, 
then more, a sort of challenge to what had 


been the routine of useless idleness. The 
two rode away from Compton, choosing 
unfrequented ways. 

When they were not riding, Steve spent 
hours in the pasture, lying in a daydream 
on the grass, soaking himself in sunlight. 
Strength was coming to him from some- 
where. It was easier for him to do things. 
He found himself enjoying being alive, fac- 
ing each day without the dread of going 
through with it. Once he started to ride 
clear up to the stone cabin on the mountain 
top, and turned back. It didn’t seem sports- 
manlike to take the summit on another’s 
strength. Going back that day, he 
stopped at the doctor’s. Brandy looked 
the horse over, up and down the slim legs, 
the supple muscles of the back, his thin, 
tobacco-stained fingers delicate and know- 
ing. 


“TTE AREN’T so bad, after all, but I 

wouldn’t strain him if I were you, 
cully. He’s looking fine, and you’ve got his 
coat like raw sealskin, but you never can 
tell when he’s going to topple over on you. 
That’s the w’y it takes them, all of a sud- 
den. They pitch forward and that’s quite 
all of it. I wouldn’t str’in him.” 

Steve smoked fiercely as he rode home 
that day. That’s what they said about 
him, one day, any day at all, and there 
would come blackness for him. Maybe 
he’d pitch forward, too, stumbling into 
eternity. As he rode along the road a car 
came up behind him, blowing its horn 
stridently, impudently. He let Torp take 
a leisurely pace in the middle of the road. 
To hell with them all, he thought dog- 
gedly. And then a voice, a girl’s angry, 
throaty contralto —— 

“Get off the road, will you, you big 
dumb-bell!”’ 

High-pitched laughter as he turned Tor- 
pedo off into the tall uncut weeds at the 
side of the road, and the shouldering by of 
the underslung roadster, crowded with 
youngsters in summer clothes. Pink, 
blue, violet, they passed him, whizzing by 
like spraying stars from a rocket, Désirée 
Fontaine at the wheel. 

He did not go back on the road. Set- 
tling into the saddle, he threw away his 
cigarette and headed straight for the bars 
that led into a field, four rails high. “‘Take 
her, boy,” he urged savagely. ‘“At-a-boy, 
go toit. Take it, Torp.” 


ND suddenly he felt the old lift under 
him, the gathering of the taut muscles, 
the plungé and leap into the air, rising, sail- 
ing, over the top. And down on the soft, 
deep grass on the other side. He dropped 
from the saddle and stood with lowered 
head, swearing, chuckling, the tears racing 
down his cheeks on to the horse’s neck. 
When he got back the grip on his nerves, 
he mounted and rode nonchalantly back 
home. 


The stables at Wimbledon lay west of 
the track. Steve had gone down on the 
night train riding in the same car as Tor- 
pedo. There had been no one around the 
station at three A.M. Old Billings took it 
for granted that this was the rear guard of 
the doctor’s and Conklin’s string, and 
blew the boy up for being late, when 
Johnny and Brandy had made the nine- 
fifteen down. 

He felt cool and eager. It was all fixed. 
He’d wired Conklin to make the entry for 
him in the Handicap, and he’d spent a 
hundred to join the upstate racing asso- 
ciation. When he had reached Wimble- 
don, he found Conklin had booked him 
into his own quarters. The day was wind- 
less and balmy. He was unbinding 
Torp’s legs when Brandy discovered him, 
and stopped short. 

‘’Ello there, wot do you think you’re 
doing?” 

“Shut up,” said Steve succinctly. ‘‘ And 
I don’t mean maybe.” 

“Oh, all right, all right, ’ave it your own 
way, sweetheart, only you'll break your 
bally necks, both of you. You’re crazy, 
cully, barmy in the crumpet, old dear. 


(Continued on Page 61) 





Your health demands 


that you heed this 





medical verdict: 


“Nujol trains the system to act 


naturally but thoroughly’’ 





WHETHER you suffer from 
chronic constipation or 
only occasional stasis 
you will find that Nujol 
gives lasting relief. That 
is why so many physi- 
Cians prescribe its use. 
Follow their advice and 
enjoy the comfort of 
regular and thorough 
elimination. 


clans 








During a recent country- 


It is the advice of 
hundreds of physi- 
interviewed 
all over the United 
States. Won't you 
heed it, and act 
upon it at once? 


drugs, no medicine. Its 
action is mechanical. 
It merely softens and 
lubricates the waste 
matter in the intestines 
so that elimination is 
regular, natural and 


thorough. 


Thousands of mothers, 
realizing the dangers of 
constipation during 
childhood, give their 








wide investigation con- 

cerning the best treatment for con- 
stipation eight doctors out of ten ad- 
vised the Nujol type of treatment. 
Why? Because 


Nujol is not habit-forming 
It’s a more natural method 

A lubricant is better than a 
laxative 

Nujol does not cause distress 
It is non-irritating 

. Nujol gives lasting relief 


eS rr 


Nujol may be taken at any time by 
any person. “‘It is the most natural aid 
to normal activity of the intestines,”’ 
said one physician. It contains no 


children Nujol regular- 
ly. It not only relieves, but prevents con- 
stipation. Nujol quickly and harm- 
lessly establishes the priceless habit 
of intestinal regularity at this impor- 
tant period of life. 


Nujol appeals to the medical men 
because it is a simple, scientific and 
safe remedy for constipation no matter 
how severe the case may be. It is 
gentle in its action and pleasant to 
take. 


Get a bottle of Nujol from your drug- 
gist today. Doctors advise it for con- 
stipation whether chronic or tem- 
porary. 


Nujol 





REG.U.S.PAT.OFF 


FOR CONSTIPATION 
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Accept This TRIAL Offer 


NUJOL LABORATORIES, Room No. 821-J, 26 Broadway, New York City 
(In Canada, Address Nujol, 165 Dufferin St., Toronto, Ont.) 


Send me 4-day trial bottle of Nujol, the drugless remover of hidden constipation. Enclosed is 
10 cents to pay shipping costs. Send also 24-page, illustrated booklet, ‘*Outwitting Constipa- 
tion."’ (For booklet alone, draw a line through 10 cents above, and send no money.) 
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to avoid sleeplessness 


Vd is so miserable as a sleepless night!. . 


I have some good news to pass along to 
those troubled by sleeplessness. 


“Why don’t you say more about the value of 
Postum just before bedtime?” friends have urged 
me. “We serve it every night, and it is wonder- 
fully soothing. I go right to sleep now, and some- 
times it used to take me hours.” 

Hundreds have told me the same thing. The 
theory, I believe, is that the hot drink draws the 
blood away from the brain. Postum doesn’t coun- 
teract this good effect by stimulating the brain 
and nerves. It is made of roasted wheat and bran 
—contains no trace of caffein or any other arti- 
ficial stimulant. 


Instant Postum made with hot milk, instead of 
the usual boiling water, is particularly valuable for 
this purpose—more soothing, perhaps, because of 
the added nourishment of the milk. I can vouch for 
the smooth, mellow, satisfying flavor of this drink. 
Everyone likes it—even those who don’t care for 
the taste of milk-alone. 

The idea of the bedtime repast appeals to me, 
for its social qualities as well as its aid to sleep. 


BY CARRIE BLANCHARD 
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Those last few minutes before parting for the night 
can be made so cheerful and companionable! And 
when Instant Postum is the drink—with some 
wafers, perhaps, to accompany it—preparing the 
little snack won’t be any bother. 


Have you made the thirty-day test? 


I should like to send you one week’s supply of 
either Instant Postum or Postum Cereal, to start 
you on a thirty-day test of the drink—long enough 
to see results. This test has been a revelation to 
so many others that I believe you will want to 
make it, too. 


Perhaps you would prefer to start the test 
today, instead of waiting for the week’s free sup- 
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ply. If so, you can get Postum at your groccr's. 
It costs much less than most other hot drinks— 
only one-half cent a cup. 


For one week’s free supply, please fill out the 
coupon, and indicate whether you prefer Ins ant 
Postum, prepared instantly in the cup with ‘oil- 
ing water or hot milk, or Postum Cereal, the ‘ind 
you boil with water. I will also send my pers‘nal 
directions for making Postum so its flavor is » ost 
delicious. Mail the coupon—right away ! 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODA Y! 





j\ 





P.—-L.H.J. S- 
Postum Company, INcorPORATED, Battle Creek, Mich. 
I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send m:, 
without cost or obligation, one week’s supply of 
SMRRTANT FOAMS lear cose) ota 0 Check 
(prepared instantly in the cup) which you 
Paar Cantatas a ce ee D prefer 
(prepared by boiling) 
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Postum is one of the Post Health Products, which include also Grape-Nuts, 
Post Toasties, Post’s Bran Flakes and Post’s Bran Chocolate. Your grocer 
sells Postum in two forms. Instant Postum, made in the cup by adding 
boiling water, is one of the easiest drinks in the world to prepare. Postum 
Cereal is also easy to make, but should be boiled 20 minutes. 





In Canada, address Canapian Postum Company, Ltp. 
812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario 
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But the old boy’s looking fine, I’ll say 
that for you. ’Ello, boy, ’ello!” He 
-ubbed Torpedo’s inquiring nose tenderly. 
“You know if the doctor was ’ere, he’d 
send you both ’ome, right now. Are you 
going to try for the Handicap?” 

~ “Nothing but,” said Steve. 

“Well, all I hope is that poor old 
Johnny doesn’t land in your necks when 
you fall, that’s all. For Gawd’s sake, ride 
iast, Stevie, there’s a thoughtful old boy, 
will you? Any particular flowers you’re 
partial to?” 

The Handicap came last. Steve kept 
close to the stables, watching the other 
races at long range, smoking quietly. The 
long oval of the track seemed to stretch 
out like an elongated, windblown bubble 
before his eyes, blurred at times, then ra- 
diantly clear. The rising tide of surging 
cries from paddock and grandstand was 
like far-off music in his ears. The distant 
clamor would start at the last furlong as 
the horses came around in a bunch, thrill- 
ing to the home stretch, the last laps 
rhythmic and graceful. At this distance 
it seemed like a scene in a motion picture. 
Then the bell and cheers. The Hawk had 
won the Sweepstakes. He was glad for 
that, deeply glad for the doctor. He 
moved away from the hustling crowd and 
went back to Torpedo. There was nobody 
in the Conklin stable but himself and the 
horse. He gave a last once-over to each 
buckle and strap. Torpedo moved nerv- 
ously, jerking his head high. 


“ATEADY, kid, it’s all right,’’ Steve 
said softly under his breath. ‘Don’t 
let them get you. Over the top, hear me, 
boy, the higher the fewer. Up she 
goes. We'll show them, won’t 
we, old man?” Just for a 
minute he laid his fore- 
head close against the 
black silky mane, fur- 
tively patting thehorse, 
keepingoneeyeonthe /| 
door. A mile and a 
quarter for three-year- \ 





olds. The cheers came 
again, sweet music, and 
Conklin’s brown derby 
stuck in the oblong of sun- 
light at the open door by the 
stalls, and his voice called out 
to Steve to come along. He drew 

in one long deep breath, and headed 
Torpedo out to the paddock. 

Someone had wised the crowd. That 
was his first thought. When he weighed 
in, he heard them all talking about Tor- 
pedo’s comeback. Then this too died 
away, and he was in the line of horses 
leaving for the track. The brown one 
ahead of him, with white feet dancing, cur- 
vetting about, that was Chansonette with 
Johnny McVeigh up. He kept back of the 
flicking white hoofs. Torp was on to the 
old game, taking his place with the same 
cautious old form, easy-going, sure-footed. 
Now they were up to the flags of the 
judges’ stand, the white bars of the fence 
before the grand stand like an unwound 
ribbon lining off the course. He did not 
look at the sea of faces nor at the men 
leaning out of the stand. He saw nothing 
but the tips of Torpedo’s ears, now pointed 
forward, now laid flat back expectantly. 
he play for position—again the dancing 
brown mare in front of him, confusing 
him, impudent, indifferent, crowding him 
over to the outside fence. 











| 
| AS just for one instant he glanced 
| sidelong at the faces nearest him in 
| the grandstand and saw Désirée standing 
| Up, ina cherry-red silk sweater and white 
| dress— Désirée Fontaine, damn her, he 
thought, with clenched teeth. He heard, 
not the sharp clang of the starting bell, 
but her voice in his ears. 

“Get off the road, will you, you big 
| dumb-bell!” 

_Off, with the bunch scattering before 
him to the first hurdle. He’d keep behind, 
4 oh, wouldn’t he. Brandy had taught him 
that trick. Three over together, and 


betes 


























Chansonette taking the brush tops with 
room to spare, then Torpedo. It seemed 
as they came to the barrier as if every- 
thing grew amazingly clear to Steve. His 
brain was keen and unafraid. He felt the 
horse under him rise and take the bars 
without trouble. As he turned the first 
track curve he saw Merry Duke, Conk- 
lin’s entry, fall. It might happen to him- 
self next. But that was life itself—the 
next hurdle, who knew whether you could 
make it or not, topping your own record? 
That was what they made you do, who- 
ever was behind the race; just a bit 
higher each time—see if you can do it. So, 
and over again. 


ORPEDO avoided the Duke’s kicking 

hoofs and stumbling jockey as he struck 
the other side and followed Chansonette’s 
lead. Now Steve could see the red roof of 
the stables, the white walls and narrow 
slits of windows, set in the deep green of 
fields north of the track; on the sloping 
hill beyond it, the big country club with 
Wimbledon colors lazily lifting on the tall 
flagstaff on the lawn. Brandy would be 
watching somewhere, cursing him for a 
silly ass to have taken this chance—break 
his own neck and Torp’s too. But that 
was just it. Better to break them both on 
one splendid last hazard than to stay on 
the waiting list day after day until they 
carted you off to the bone yard; much 
better. 

And here is another, old dear. “Do 
your stuff, kid, don’t let them get you. 
Take it, Torp! At-a-boy—ah!” Steve’s 
breath came deep as Torpedo gained in 
his speed and caught up with the flicking 
white hoofs. Two down, the Merry Duke 
and one at the next hurdle, green and 

white; he couldn’t see who the 
jockey was. That was funny 
too. He had wondered about 
colors himself. The doctor 
wouldn’t mind if he wore 
the old buff and blue, 
but it was his own 
entry, he was riding 
for himself, he was a 
member of the associ- 
ation, he could do as 
he pleased. They 
weren’t so strict on the 
smaller tracks, so he wore 
a blouse of cherry-red satin, 
white breeches, high boots, 
and cherry red, her colors. It 
would serve her right if they were dragged 
in the dust like the green and white back 
there. 


ROUND the track once and out again. 
Surely the hurdles were higher than 
they had been, six, seven feet. Well, old 
Torp had gone higher than that. Ahead of 
him the sound came of many waters, the 
rising of breakers, roar on roar—grand old 
music in his ears. And suddenly he realized 
that he was alone on that last stretch, he 
and Torp going like mad, the field back of 
him. Chansonette—where had the dancing 
mare gone? He felt furious at her for con- 
fusing him so; she would sweep by just in 
front of him as they neared the jump. And 
then all at once the cry of the crowd 
reached him clearly. 

Why, they knew him, they were yelling, 
“Torpedo, Torpedo, come on, Torpedo.” 
The air was full of it like the bursting of 
shells. It helped to lift them, oh, but he 
knew how it helped when Torp’s ears lay 
flat back, those singing, calling, cheering 
voices, and the last bars ahead of them. 

He closed his eyes at the instant they 
reached the last barrier, feeling Torpedo 
shiver under him, trembling through 
heaving, taut flanks, and then high, higher 
up, up and over, with gorgeous thrill of 
that divine slip over with clearing hoofs, 
and the clang of the bell. 


With the reeking saddle dangling from 
one nonchalant shoulder, Steve followed 
the winner back to the stable. Blanketed, 
cheered, Torpedo took the ovation royally, 
ignoring the tumult about him. Brandy 
rushed up to take him away from the 
stable boys, as if he still belonged to the 


772 New York 
State Doctors 


declare: “Cream of Tartar 
Baking Powder is most 


healthful” 


AMILY physicians and 
specialists—a represen- 
tative group of doctors from 





replied, ‘‘Cream of Tartar.’’ 


Experts agree in preferring 


cream of tartar baking pow- 
New York State—were lately der, just as housewives pre- 


asked : fer it. 


‘What kind of baking . 4 ’ 


powder is best from a_ Experienced and inexperienced, 
health point of view?” alike, women all over the world 
who are particular about their 
cookery always use Royal—the 
Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 
For 50 years Royal 
has been made with 
the finest imported 
cream of tartar. It 
leavens perfectly 
every time—you’ve 
never known it to fail. 
And Royal leaves no 
bitter taste. 


And 772 doctors, 83% of 
all who expressed an opinion, 


























The Cream of Tartar 
Baking Powder—con- 
tains no alum—leaves 


F : P 
IG CAKE: Cream 1% cups sugar so bitter taste. 


and % cup butter; add 1 cup milk. 
Sift 3 cups pastry flour, % tsp. salt 
and 4 tsps. Royal Baking Powder; 
add one-half of the flour, then 4 well 
beaten egg whites, then rest of flour 
and 1 tsp. lemon extract. 


Take % of the mixture and add 1 
tsp. cinnamon, 1 tsp. nutmeg, 1% 
cups finely cut and floured figs and 
1 tbsp. molasses. Put in a greased 
and slightly floured round tube pan 4 
a spoon of dark mixture alternately 
as for marble cake. Bake in moder- 
ate oven (350° F.). Increase heat to 
360° F. and last half hour decrease 
to 350° F. Bake about 55 minutes. 
Makes one 8-inch loaf. 


WAFFLES: Recipe for 
“‘melt-in-your-mouth” waf- 
files is given in the Royal 
Cook Book. Send for it— 
it is free. 


FREE— 
a famous Cook Book 


Contains nearly 350 recipes for all 
kinds of foods. Mail the coupon. 





THE ROYAL BAKING 
POWDER COMPANY 
Dept. E, 101 E. 42nd St., 
New York 
Please send—free—the famous 
Royal Cook Book, which gives 
nearly 350 recipes. 
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Jhe gift of a Smooth Skin 
\\ | 


EAUTY-WISE France! The country that can 

make any woman lovely. For hundreds of years 

all the world has looked to France for petal-smooth 
skin, for the magic of her fine toilet soaps. 


Costly, extravagant—French soaps! But today, 
by the very method France uses for her finest toilet soaps, 
Lux Toilet Soap, white, delicious, is made in America! 


That creamy smoothness you loved in French 
soap—that firm, fine textured cake! The instant, 
luxurious lather of Lux Toilet Soap tends your skin 
the true French way. It even lasts like French soap! 

France, with her passion for perfection — America, 
with her genius for achievement! For Lux Toilet 
Soap is but 10c. Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 





LUX TOILET SOAP 
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doctor’s string. ‘‘Now back aw’y there, 
will you, kindly? He’s a bit nervous. Get 
aw’y, will you, all of you. He wants to 
rest and think it over.’’ He lowered one 
eyelid at Steve knowingly. ‘‘ Wait till the 
doctor ’ears of this. Fine work, cully, 
fine work, I calls it.” 

Steve hardly heard him. Doc Busbee 
had made his way across the crowded 
paddock, with a figure at his side in 
cherry red and white— 


“If you haven’t a date for tonight, 
Steve, perhaps you’d like to come over to 
our house.” 

She paused; then: ‘‘ We may drive out 
to the club later just to dance awhile. You 
do dance, don’t you?” 

Steve’s shoulders squared  uncon- 
sciously at the lurking challenge in her 
tone. He felt thrilled and warmed all 
through as he did when he bathed in sun- 

light on the green mead- 





Désirée, flushed, radiant, 
her lips parted eagerly. 
The doctor looked Steve 
up and down with a 
broad smile, as he shook 
hands with him. 

“T think you two 
youngsters know each 
other,” he said casually. 
“What are you doing the 
rest of the season, Steve? 
You’re pretty fit, aren’t 
you, boy?” 

Steve swallowed hard, 
and shifted the weight 








ows. ‘Sure I do,” he 
answered. 

“TI think you were 
quite wonderful.’’ She 
waited for him to say 
something, then hur- 
riedly slipped a sprig of 
red roses — little climb- 
ing ones—into the but- 
tonhole of his blouse, and 
ran to join the doctor. 
The color deepened in 
his face and he walked 
on to the stable where 
Brandy was examining 








of the saddle, his chin 

held high as he deliberately avoided the 
girl’s bright, pleading eyes. ‘‘ Not so bad,” 
he answered easily. ‘‘I haven’t settled on 
anything special yet.” 

**How would you like to run the farm for 
me with Brandy? I need a competent 
man to take charge of the stables while I’m 
in Boston.”’ 

“‘T guess I could do it all right,’’ Steve 
said. 

“‘T guess you could,” laughed the doc- 
tor. “Start tomorrow.’ He moved on 
with the crowd, and Steve found himself 
inevitably facing Désirée. They were as 
much alone as if they had been on the top 
of Whiteface. 


Torpedo anxiously. 

“He ain’t str’ined a bit, cully,”’ he said, 
“not a bit. He’s just as fit as he ever was. 
Wait till the doctor sees what he turned 
out to pasture—and that goes double, 
Stevie.” 

Steve did not answer. He walked with 
a leisurely, springy step over to the racks, 
and slung the saddle up on them, whistling 
to himself. It was too absurd to imagine 
that he could see the mighty, friendly 
shape of old Whiteface looming in that 
cloudless blue sky north of the clubhouse, 
but as he looked out of the narrow slit of a 
window, he could see it, and he knew that 
the cabin on its summit was within his 
strength, attainable. 


Whippoorwill 


(Continued from Page 9) 


turn were at a tension tightened beyond 
the deliberation of Laura Lindaman. 

“I’m glad Agna’s eloped,” said Alyce. 
“That great full soaring voice of hers— 
they didn’t sing like that in hoop-skirt 
days.”’ 

“Oh, darling, voices haven’t changed,” 
Molly protested. 

Alyce stared. “Sure they have. No 
woman could have sung passionately in 
crinoline. Don’t tell me!” 

“‘But then who'll we get to sing the 
hoop-skirt song?’’ Margery demanded. 
‘Every woman sings passionately now, 
even if she has no voice.” 

“Especially if she has no voice,’ 
Mavis. 

They talked of the other episodes— 
Egyptian, Greek, Empire, Restoration, 
Colonial, Revolutionary—lyrical at the 
old and exquisite materials which they had 
unearthed. All those early women, they 
decided, must have sung—or could have 
sung if they had wished. Cleopatra, 
Aspasia, Josephine, Nell Gwyn, Betsy 
Ross, Martha Washington—one could pic- 
ture them all with songs, serenades or lul- 
labies as the case might be; but post Civil 
War crinoline, they decided, had no 
imagination. 

“We ought to have somebody who looks 
hoop-skirty,”” Alyce submitted, ‘‘and no- 
body does who has any voice left. There 
are fashions in faces; we’re about the 
fourth fashion from the crinoline face,” 
she announced. 

Mrs. Lindaman came back, her arms 
piled with fabrics—a full-rose-colored sar- 
cenet, with a stripe of silk, a gown cut to 
slip from the shoulders, and caught by a 
velvet rose, still blooming. They cried 
that it was exactly the thing; and Alyce, 
who was to be 1930, begged to take to the 
stage the wearer of the gown, with Mavis, 
in knickers, on the other arm. 

“Mrs. Lindaman,” Margery cried, 
“‘mother says you used to sing ——’ 

“She sings now!”’ cried Molly and Betty 
hotly. 


, 


- 


said. 


Alyce and Mavis tried not to look 
skeptical. 

“T used to have a fair voice,’’ Laura 
Lindaman conceded. ‘A year or two with 
Marchesi, and that sort of thing; but 
now ‘ad 

“Nonsense,” said Molly. “I heard you 
a night or two ago singing Whippoorwill, 
like a real one.” 

““What’s Whippoorwill?’’ asked Mavis. 

Molly and Betty looked startled. ‘I ex- 
pect that there are people in the world so 
young that they don’t know the word,” 
Betty said. ‘‘Come along and mother 
shall sing it—oh, yes, you will!” 

They drew her into the drawing-room— 
a long room whose damask and onyx had 
never been replaced. .They pushed her 
down at the piano and Molly and Betty 
saw, when her hands touched the keys, 
how a new tension came into the slender 
figure, as if of a sudden and passionate 
desire to be articulate, to join in this rising 
chorus of her children, and of those of an 
age yet younger. Abruptly, with no fur- 
ther protest, she began the old song: 


“Oh, meet me when daylight is fading 
And darkening into the night ; 
When each song bird its vesper is calling, 
And the day is far vanished from sight.” 





Pure and simple, like a ray of silver from 
some hidden core of light, the old notes 
rose in a kind of transparency, and the 
room became quite still, as if the air were 
poised within the clear sound. Laura 
Lindaman sang like a girl, like a girl of her 
own day, a day which spoke back over the 
years, from the simple melody. It was 
Margery who cried when she had finished: 

“‘My word, there is our seventh episode, 
all born and baptized for us! Mrs. Linda- 
man, you must!” 

It was pretty to see the color rise and 
burn in Mrs. Lindaman’s face as she 
deprecated her power, scorned, consi - 
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Drive Oldsmobile, and like thousands 
of others, you too will say, “I never 
knew what a truly great car this is!” 
For, firm as it stands in public favor, 
lavish as is owner praise, you cannot 
realize what awaits you ‘til you get 
behind the wheel and learn the truth. 


Here is swift acceleration, abundant 
power, effortless control. 


Here is solid comfort, true conven- 
ience, driving ease. 





And, as the months and miles roll 
by, new sources of satisfaction open 
up in its unflagging performance, its 
thrifty operation and its staunch 


dependability. 


Whatever you want in a car, what- 
ever youare willing to pay, know this 
Oldsmobile ... for the better you 
know it, the better you like it. 


J TWO-DOOR SEDAN $95() F.0.B. LANSING } 


OLDSMOBILE 
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The car illustrated is the De 

Luxe Two-Door Sedan, Priced 

$1050 F. O. B. Lansing. Spare 


tire extra. 
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Refreshes | & \ 


and Revivities 


Purtinc on a frock in a color 
one hasn’t worn for a long 
time, reshaping the coiffure, 
varying one’s perfumes—such 
are the little things that re- 
new and heighten charm... 
It is a thrilling adventure— 
this creating a new appear- 
ance! And Houbigant per- 
fumes, in differing odeurs, 
afford stimulating variety 


from which to choose the fit- 
ting fragrance. 

The favorite odeurs of 
Houbigantare Subtilité, Mon 
Boudoir, Quelques Fleurs, Le 
Parfum Ideal, and Le Temps 
des Lilas. The delightfully 
different appeal of each is ex- 
pressed also in matching 
powders, rouge, bath fra- 
grances, and other toiletries. 


Smart new ways to use perfume are suggested in the booklet, 
“Things Perfumes Whisper’’—may we send it to you, with five 
Houbigant sachets? Houbigant, Inc., 539 W. 45th St., New York 


HOUBIGANT 














Houbigant Talc—soft, fine and 
fragrant with any Houbigant 
odeur—$1.00....Dusting Pow- 
der—richly perfumed, in French 
box with flat puff—$1.50.... 
At the right is shown the new 
Double Compact, designed by a 
Parisian jeweler. It is six-sided, 
thin and light, with rouge in a 
choice of four shades; powder in 
three—$2.50. 


PARIS 


NEW YORK—CHICAGO—CLEVELAND—SAN FRANCISCO—MONTREAL 











Small flacon of Houbigant Perfume—Subtilite or Mon Boudoir 
—$1.25; Quelques Fleurs, Le Parfum Ideal, Le Temps des Lilas, 
La Rose France, or Quelques Violettes—$1.00... . Effervescent 
Bath Tablets—25 tablets in vial, choice of four odeurs—§$1.75. 


Prices quoted apply to U.S.A. only 
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Life came flickering up in her, where she 
had become reconciled to no life flickering. 
The three who thought Molly and Betty 
a bit passé, and Molly and Betty, who 
were accustomed to thinking of their 
mother as old-fashioned in all her powers, 
were a single chorus of protestation. They 
might as well, they assured her, call the 
evening The Seventh Episode, since no- 
body else would get any attention. 

On this Alyce and Margery rose to 
leave, but Mavis sat still. ‘‘Lewis is call- 
ing for me here,” she said; and Alyce 
cried, ‘‘Oh, by the way— Mavis is engaged 
to Lewis Morton.” 

The five women looked at Mavis, and 
she said, ‘I’m blushing on purpose. I like 
it.”” But Alyce told her that no blush was 
detectable on her, even as a pose. 

“T’ve been engaged only twenty-four 
hours,”’ Mavis defended. 


HEN the bell rang and Lewis Morton 

came in, Mavis said, ‘‘Oh, Lewis, do 
something to my car, will you? It stag- 
gers,” and they talked about the car, and 
left in a discussion of the best stuff to keep 
a car from freezing—technical and spirited 
talk, but completely 
discouraging to con- 


Mr. Lindaman said sharply: ‘‘ They will 
have to know. It’s their concern just as 
much as it is ours—and my daughters. 
Molly, you and Betty may as well hear it. 
My—my office has made an unfortunate 
investment. The assignment of the Mount 
Curve addition hits us hard—it came at a 
bad time—and the banks have called my 
notes. It looks as if in three days’ time 
I'll be bankrupt.” 


ULIUS Berne stared across at him. 

“‘Paul,’’ he said, “‘ you tcok me in when 
I was a failure and I knew it. You gave me 
another chance. I thought I saw a way to 
return this—I had the first inside tip that 
the Fortescue would go up out there, with 
ten acres of bungalows. A sure tip, you 
understand. If it had ——” 

“No matter,” said Paul Lindaman, “‘no 
matter. Molly and Betty, tell your 
mother I want to see her.”’ 

Molly came quickly to her father. 
“Darling,” she said, ‘‘there is one thing I 
want to ask you. You must do it—you 
must! You said in three days’ time. 
Please, please help us to keep it from 
mother for those three days.” 

““What’s the difference ——’”’ he began 
with pathetic irritation. 


—her song. It’ll be 





gratulation. 

Molly and Betty 
looked at each other. 
‘““Engaged,’’ said 
Molly — ‘“‘those two 
acted divorced!”’ 

“Lewis really acted 
like father ——”’ Betty 
began, and broke off. 

“Mavis and Lewis 
are no doubt exactly 
as fond of each other 
as your father and I 
are,” said Mrs. Linda- 
man precisely. “Only 
they don’t show it— 
as we don’t.” 

In their room Molly 








the last time that she’ll 
ever sing like this, 
looking so young and 
lovely and her voice so 
lovely “ 

“What — what are 
you talking about?”’ 
he cried. 

“We've told you,” 
Betty said; ‘‘mother 
and we both have told 
you—only you never 
listen to her—and it’ll 
ruin everything and 
spoil all her pleasure. 
Oh, we must keep it 
from her till that is 
Over.” 


She cried: ‘‘ Dearest 











and Betty looked at 
each other. ‘Do you 
know,” said Molly, ‘“‘I believe mother is 
lonesome. Who is there to show her any 
love at all, when we aren’t here?”’ 

“TI think,” said Betty, “father’s a 
demon, and I’m going to tell him so.”’ 

“You can’t tell your father that he 
ought to be more affectionate to your 
mother,” Molly said emphatically. “It 
isn’t done.”’ 

“T can tell him something,” said Betty. 

A long and crowded day, in which the 
Fashion Show emerged, a program of 
beautiful light and color, of dim old sil- 
houettes and declaratory modern figures, 
with music of long ago cunningly con- 
trived by a master to stand out in clear 
relief from the occasional muffled iteration 
and the dry, hard rhythm of jazz. 

Coming back to their home, from their 
world of make-believe, Molly and Betty 
were quite unprepared for the tense, tor- 
tured voices which were coming from the 
library. 

“____ an incredible betrayal of trust,” 
their father’s voice was shouting. 


ND then a sobbing voice which was 
assuredly that of Uncle Julius, in a 
monotone of “‘No, no, no ——”’ 

While the two stood without, staring at 
each other, their father’s voice cried out: 
“T’ve been sailing close to the wind; you 
knew that. In another fortnight I should 
have been safe. But now - 

“Paul!’’ Uncle Julius cried. 
possible that fifty thousand dollars ——”’ 

“The lack of fifty thousand dollars has 
swamped many a better man than I,”’ said 
their father. ‘I tell you, unless you raise 
this amount that you’ve thrown away in 
this thing, I’m done. I’m done.” 

Without a moment of hesitation, Molly 
opened the door and walked in upon them. 
“‘Father,’’ she demanded, “what is it?’”’ 

From his seat by the table, Uncle Julius 
looked up and cried: ‘Don’t get the 
women in on this. My God, Letty 
mustn’t know!” 





“It’s im-. 


“And for heaven’s 
sake, help me keep it 
from Letty,” Julius cried miserably. “‘Just 
as long as we can.” 

“Three days can’t matter,’”’ Molly 
begged. ‘‘Oh, she’s been so happy, and 
she’ll be so lovely, and her youth will 
never come back again. Don’t let her 
know till this is over.” 

““My poor, poor Letty,”’ Julius Berne 
moaned. 


“TF WE’RE bankrupt in three days,” 
Paul Lindaman said with a wry smile, 
“they can wait that long to hear about it.”’ 
Betty cried ‘‘Hush!’’ The front door 
had opened and closed. Seeing a light in 
the library, Laura Lindaman and Letty 
Berne, who had come in together, stood on 
the threshold. 

“Father, please!”” came Molly’s mur- 
mur, but it was not needed. Paul Linda- 
man rose and touched the bell. 

“Tea is cold, Laura,” he said quite 
leisurely. ‘“‘Make us some more, won’t 
you?” He leaned and inspected the table. 
“The cakes look bully,’’ he said. 

Julius Berne took the moment differ- 
ently. He ran to his wife, seized her in his 
arms and kissed her, took her coat, led her 
to a chair, brought her a cushion. ‘ Dar- 
ling—my darling!’’ he breathed. 

““He’s the most devoted husband in the 
world,’”’ Aunt Letty said complacently. 

Hot water came in, Laura made tea, 
Molly and Betty chattered passionately, 
Paul Lindaman sat hunched in his chair, 
staring at the fire; Julius, his hands shak- 
ing, handed the cups. Laura went through 
her routine prettily: ‘‘Clear for Paul. Two 
lumps for Letty. Only lemon for Molly 
and Betty, isn’t it? And weak? Oh— 
very strong, isit? I thought —— Julius, 
do you really want four lumps, or is that a 
lapse? Of course take five if you don’t 
really think it ruins the tea.” 

“Father,” Betty burst out, ‘‘ you should 
have seen mother at rehearsal today. She 


(Continued on Page 66) 
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“Foolishly «» I thought 


it never could help me” 


Everywhere tired, nervous, despondent people have found 


thrilling health again . . . easily, naturally 


“My paintine makes it necessary for me 
to do a great deal of travelling. I may have a 
commission for a portrait in New York and 
then one in California. 

“This constant travelling, in connection 
with the continued strain entailed by my 
work itself, resulted, a short time ago, in my 
feeling always tired, run down, nervous. 

“While in this plight I was advised by 
some friends to try eating Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. I had long known of yeast, of course, 
but somehow had not thought it would do me 
any good. Nevertheless, I decided to try it, 
and I started at once to eat it regularly every 
day. 

“The result, I am happy to state, passed 
all my expectations. My tired feeling dis- 
appeared, my nerves grew strong, and today 
I begin each day’s work with a zest that I 
had not known for many years.” 


Latranzio pi Firmian, New York City 


OW simple and easy it proved to be! 

for him, as for the thousands more 

who have found perfect health through this 
amazing fresh food. 


BECAME a regular hermit: I was so 
iamed of the eruptions on my face that 
save up dancing and sports. I used 
«ctically every known article to try to 
e myself, but instead of getting better 

face got worse. One day I- happened 
glance at an advertisement of Fleisch- 
inn’s Yeast. I sent for a booklet and 

‘adit through and through. Four 
‘onths have passed now and my face is 
\tirely free of the embarrassing eruptions. 
ut Tam still taking Yeast, and always 
will. T eat it plain, one cake before every 
meal. It has the same effect as candy ona 
child—I always want it.” 

Davip H. Sarer, Jacksonville, Fla. 








Fleischmann’s Yeast does two things. It 
keeps the system internally clean. And it 
helps to keep it healthily active. 


A corrective food—that is what yeast is. 
A living plant. Unlike medicines, which 
stimulate the system to temporary, ab- 
normal activity, yeast is the easy, natural 
way to banish constipation. It purifies the 
digestive tract, preventing the absorption 
of dangerous poisons by the body. It 
strengthens sluggish intestinal muscles, aid- 
ing the processes of elimination. 


Start today: make Fleischmann’s Yeast 
a part of your regular diet. Your digestion 
will become normal, your sleeplessness will 
disappear, your skin will resume its rightful 
freshness—soon you will look and feel your 
old self again! 


All grocers have Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
Buy two or three days’ supply at a time 
and keep in a cool dry place. Write for a 
free copy of the latest booklet on Yeast for 
Health. Health Research Dept. C-86, The 
Fleischmann Company, 701 Washington 
Street, New York City. 


BELOW 


Do this—to regain the joy 
of radiant health 


Eat three cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast regu- 
larly every day, one cake before each meal: just 
plain in small pieces, or on crackers, in fruit 
juice, milk or water. For constipation physicians 
say to dissolve one cake in hot water (not 
scalding) before meals and at bedtime. (Be sure 
that a regular time for evacuation is made 
habitual.) Dangerous cathartics will gradually 
become unnecessary. 


MISS LEONA ERRICO of St. Louis sends us this snap-shot, taken on her 
recent Round-the-World Cruise. Miss Errico writes that for several years 
she suffered from stomach trouble. “I was unable to eat any highly seasoned 
foods,” she says, “without being troubled by indigestion. This condition 
lasted until a friend suggested the use of Fleischmann’s Yeast. I began eating 
two or three cakes every day. Within a very short time all traces of indigestion 
disappeared, and I can truthfully say that this simple remedy has toned up 
my entire system. I have now been eating Yeast for many months and I 
have recommended it highly to many of my friends.” 


ya 


Count 
LaATTANZzI0 FIRMIAN, 
Italian painter, at work 
on a sketch of a beautiful 
Chinese girl in one of Cali- 
fornia’s famous gardens. 


Leona Errico, St. Louis, Mo. 


Sy 


“T WAS actually afraid I should have 
to stay out of high school, I felt so 
wretched. After trying all kinds of 
remedies I almost despaired of ever 
finding anything that would rid me of 
my constipation. I was practically a 
nervous wreck... And then, on the 
advice of my cousin, I started eating 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. Today I feel 
fine. My friends all notice the remark- 
able change in me. I am strong and 
full of energy—no longer always tired 
and nervous. I feel like a different 
person. Fleischmann’s Yeast has 
helped me back to splendid health. I 
gladly recommend it to others who 
may be suffering as I did.” 
Doris Wuirte, San Jose, Calif. 
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things, 


say Experts, 
when selectin g a cleaner 


1. Thorough cleaning 
2. Easy—rapid cleaning 
3. Years of service 
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You get them all in the BEE-VAC 
at a vemarkable saving 


Experts tell you to pay attention to 
three things when you buy an elec- 
tric cleaner. 


Get these three things and you 
get all that amy cleaner can offer. 
To disregard them is to risk trouble 
and disappointment. 


Now you can be certain of mak- 
ing no mistakes. One of America’s 
oldest and largest makers offers you 
an electric cleaner which is unex- 
celled in amy of these particulars. 


The beautiful Bee-Vac does its 
work easily, quickly, thoroughly 
and is built to last a lifetime. It is 
guaranteed, motor and all, for to 
full years. 

Put the Bee-Vac to any test. 
Compare it with any other cleaner, 
regardless of price. 

Note, forexample, howitsswing- 
back, double brush instantly loosens 
clinging material— hair, fuzz and 
thread. And how thoroughly and 
easily its powerful super-suction re- 


moves the deeply embedded dirt 
and germs. 

Then consider its amazing vezw 
value. Eighteen months ago consid- 
ered exceptional value at $44.50, 
it is today priced at only $29.50 
(with ball-bearings, $34.75). At- 
tachments $5.00. 

This remarkable value is due to 
a great expansion program and a 
selling policy which eliminates all 
unnecessary expense of distribution. 


In saving $15 to $45 on your 
Bee-Vac you get atried and proved 
product. The Bee-Vac is used by 
over a half-million women— sold 
by more than 15,000 merchants— 
approved by the testing laboratories 
of Good Housekeeping, Modern 


Priscilla, and other authorities. 


See your Bee-Vac dealer. Or 
write us for his name and interest- 
ing booklet. Birrman ELecrric 
Company, Dept. L-271, Chicago, 
U.S. A. 


| Electric Cleaner 


X 


s 5O THOROUGH 3s a Bb 
— RAPID 
SAFE 
for the Model “*G” Bee-Vac. ei ~ the BALL-BE ARING Bee- 


Look for the PURPLE Bag. 
Attachments $5.00 


Look for the MAROON 


. = ms ~~ Vac. 
rh: Cocoa Bag. Attachments $5.00 
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is adorable. She looks as she looked when 
you married her, and she sings like a bird.”’ 

Paul Lindaman stared on at the fire. 
*“What’s going on?”’ he asked. 

“Of all things!’’ Molly cried. ‘‘ Your 
wife, father, is going to star in a colossal 
and gigantic performance de luxe. And 
nothing’’—she paused impressively — 
“‘must prevent your seeing and hearing 
her.” 

To this he responded only, ‘“‘ We’re not 
going anywhere tonight, I hope?”’ 

“We're due at.the opera,”’ said his wife, 
“in the Landerdales’ box. We mustn’t 


failthem. Julius, Letty, you and I ——” 
Julius groaned. ‘I 
can’t go; I tell you See oe eee 


I can’t do it. Letty, 
stay with me—stay 
here with me.” 

“Opera bores .me 
too,’ said Letty 
calmly. ‘“‘We won’t 
go, darling.” 

“T’ll go with you, 
Laura,’ said Paul 
Lindaman, but when 
she tried to meet his 
eyes gratefully, he was 
still staring into the 
fire. 

It was along tea. It 
was ended by Julius 
Berne, who leaped to 
his feet and cried: 
“You'll excuse me— 
I’m ill. Letty, won’t 
you get me something ——’”’ 





He turned 
to her like a child and she went away with 
him, saying: 
‘‘He’s so dependent on me, poor dear.”’ 
When they had gone, Laura Lindaman 


turned to her husband. 
me?” she asked. 
“Nothing,” he said. 
‘Nothing I ought to know?”’ 
him searchingly. 


“Anything to tell 


she pressed 


OTHING for you to know,” he said 

gruffly. He felt for his pipe, lighted 
it and settled down before the fire. He 
seemed the image of content. 

Laura Lindaman stood for a moment 
looking down at him. If she had known 
the tension in which he breathed, she could 
not have looked at him more tenderly, 
more wistfully. She moved a little toward 
him, stood by his chair. Molly and Betty 
watched breathlessly. If father only knew 
that mother existed, what bright unutter- 
able things it would mean to her! If he 
would put out his hand to her . . . “as 
he used to do.” 

“Did anybody bring in the paper?” 
asked their father, merely. 


Somehow the three days dragged them- 
selves by. The tension in the house was 
almost a thing to see, was literally some- 
thing to breathe. Three times, down to 
the office the two men went together. On 
the three mornings Aunt Letty wondered 
identically what was the matter with 
Julius and if he were going to be ill; and 
every time Laura Lindaman answered 
nothing. Molly and Betty kept at their 
rehearsals, and once every day their mother 
went to the hall and went through with 
what was expected of her. 


UT Laura Lindaman puzzled her 

daughters. On two occasions she was 
late at rehearsal, and gave no satisfactory 
account of where she had been. They ques- 
tioned her a little, but not much—she had 
been able to keep her motherhood tender 
without sharing her every thought with 
her children. She was, they had often told 
her, a “person by herself.” And now, 
when twice she came hurrying to rehearsal 
a bit breathless and a good deal abstracted, 
they said nothing. 

“If there’s anything that is keeping 
mother from suspecting,’’ Molly said, “‘we 
can be thankful and let it go at that.” 

They tried, in ways singularly awkward, 
to draw near to their father. On the brink 
of bankruptcy—father! Gerald, a junior 





partner, and Peter, a young architect. 
were powerless. The five thousand which 
Molly and Betty could offer in securitie: 
their father waved away, with an abseni 
pat on an arm and a look of utter ab- 
straction. 

*““He’s so alone!”’ Molly cried, with a 
choke in her voice. “None of us can get 
near to him—he’s alone, and he doesn’t 
seem to want us.”’ 

“Not even mother,” Betty said. “Oh. 
Molly, what a terrible thing it is to get 
like that—so that your wife or your hus- 
band just doesn’t mean a thing but a 
habit !”’ 

“If I thought Gerald ——”’ Molly began. 

“Oh, Peter could never——.”’ Betty said. 

But they stared at 
: each other in a sudden 
y = great fear: What if 
) people were like that? 


T ANY rate, Aunt 
Letty and Uncle 
Julius weren’t like 
that. On the evenings 
of those three days 
those two sat together, 
usually Aunt Letty’s 
hand in that of her 
husband, usually her 
crooning voice in his 
ears. 

Once they heard 
Uncle Julius say, ‘‘ No 
matter what happens, 
you’ve given me 
twenty-five wonderful 
years, Letty.” 

“What could happen?”’ she asked won- 
deringly, and they heard him groan. 





On the third day, Molly drew her father ° 


into the library: “‘Isn’t there any way out, 
darling?’’ she asked again. 

“No possible way,” he answered. 

“After today ——’”’ 

“After today the deluge,’’ he 
*‘T’ve raised heaven and earth. It’ll be in 
all the papers tomorrow, I expect.”’ 

“What are you going to do to Uncle 
Julius?’’ Molly cried passionately. 

He smiled at her absently —she was ter- 
rified lest the tension had gone to his 
mind. 

“T can’t remind him of the Fashion 
Show,” she whispered to Betty. ‘Poor 
mother—she’ll be so disappointed. But 
it’s not in human endurance for father to 
sit through that, when he knows 


said. 





ETTY agreed tearfully. No, it wasn’t 

in human endurance. But poor, disap- 
pointed mother, so unconscious of all 
this! 

That night, of all nights, mother was 
late for dinner. She came in, shining 
softly, in her starry subdued way, and 
took quite meekly the alarms and anxieties 
of her daughters. 

“‘Darling—your hair isn’t done!”’ they 
greeted her. 

“‘Where’s your father?”’ she tried to 
say, but they hurried her upstairs. 

They brought dinner on a tray to her 
room, they fluttered about her as she 
dressed. And when she said, “Is your 
father ready?’ they evaded her, not hav- 
ing the heart to tell her that he would not 
be there to see her. With innumerable 
thin excuses, though she protested that 
she must see him, they hurried her off be- 
fore he came out of his room. ‘She'll 
think he’s in the audience—till afterward,” 
they said. 

They themselves slipped out with her. 
Uncle Julius and Aunt Letty had excused 
themselves. 

“Julius isn’t well,” Aunt Letty ex- 
plained. ‘He is not well. I shall stay at 
home with him.” 

And Julius Berne said to all: ‘“‘No man 
ever had a more utterly devoted wife than 
Letty. I believe,’’ he added, ‘‘we are as 
close as any husband and wife that ever 
lived.” 

“Darling,”’ Aunt Letty breathed. 

Molly whispered angrily: ‘‘ Uncle Julius 
facing what he is facing—and yet how 


(Continued on Page 68) 
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There is an increasing preference for Chrysler “70”, | For these women are finding in Chrysler “70” 
for personal use, among those women who, by their the promise of the unusual in motoring—implied | 
own example, actually command the vogue. in its sophisticated trimness, alluring colors and i 


The influence of this constantly widening circle Smart grooming —amply realized in its superb 
of feminine appreciation has been reflected in no vigor of performance, its facility of control, its 
uncertain measure in the lifting of Chrysler, within | smoothness of riding, its freedom from mechanical 
three short years, from 27th to 4th place. » worry, and its lasting dependability. 


ne eee 


If you wish, the convenience of deferred payments will be gladly 
arranged. Chrysler “70"— Eight body types priced from $1395 
to $1795 f. o. b. Detroit, subject to current Federal excise tax. 
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A REVELATION IN FLAVOR 
AWAITS YOUR FIRST TASTE 
OF ARMOUR’S STAR BACON 


Here it comes—crisp, fragrant, 
sizzling hot—the most savory 
dish anybody could wish for— 
Armour’s Star Bacon. 

Pause a moment after the 
first bite. . . . Have you ever 
before tasted such flavor? Such 
tenderness? And Star Bacon 
will be that way tomorrow... 
next week next month 

. always! 

So easy to prepare. Just lay 
those inviting slices in a cold 
frying pan. Increase heat slowly. 
Turn slices frequently. Keep fat 
poured off. When crisp, remove 
to a hot platter . . . that’s all 
there is toit. The famous Armour 
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curing process assures you of the 
utmost in flavor and tenderness 
every time. And every slice has a 
nice balance of firm fat and fine- 
grained lean. 

By itself, Star Bacon is always 
welcome. It also has a delightful 
effect on countless other foods. 
Indifferent dishes are transformed 
into delicious masterpieces. 

Try Armour’s Star Bacon. 
Your dealer has it in pound and 
half-pound cartons uniformly 
sliced. Also sold in parchment- 
wrapped pieces. Like Armour’s 
Star Ham, Star Bacon sets the 
standard in quality. Armour and 
Company, Chicago. 


This is the 60th anniversary of Armour and Company—Armour has devoted these years 
to the vital public service of continually improving food and perfecting methods of distribution. 


The name Armour on any food identifies it as an Armour Quality Product prepared under 
the most rigid sanitary conditions. Insist on Armour’s Star Bacon, sliced or in parchment- 
wrapped pieces; Star Pure Lard in pails and cartons; Star Ham, famed the country over. 
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lovely he is to Aunt Letty. Wouldn’t you 
think that father could fs 
“Well, you would,”’ said Betty shortly. 





The hall wore an air of enchantment 
which changed the expression of faces as 
they entered—a hotel ballroom it was, 
translated to a place of perfume and 
strange light, of aisles leading to a vast 
bright frame. 

Scattered with innumerable tables, the 
room centered in the huge gilt frame, 
shaped like a proscenium and velvet-hung, 
where the figures of twelve centuries were 
to talk, impersonating women long gone, 
whose beauty had remained a magic, evok- 
ing beauty again. 

Back of the olive velvet, those moved in 
excitement who were to assume old fash- 
ions, old poses and gestures and even the 
faces of yesterday. And something of 
their tension was communicated to the 
audience, so that when the slow reedy 
music of the picture for Troy threaded its 
way out, the sudden silence was a positive 
like the music itself. Helen, Cleopatra, 
Sheba, Josephine, Aspasia, Nell Gwyn, 
Dolly Madison, Carlotta, Eugénie—queen 
and courtesan, princess and puritan, took 
their way in sheer loveliness, and always 
against the compact and positive frieze of 
those motionless figures of today. 


S THE sixth episode was shining in 

its place, Laura Lindaman, standing 

dressed and ready, turned abruptly to her 
daughters. 

“Ts papa out there?” she asked. There 
was in her face the trust and eagerness of a 
child. ‘Where is he sitting?’’ she de- 
manded. ‘Look out and tell me.” 

Molly, going blindly to the curtain, 
looked out as she was told and nearly 
stepped backward upon Betty. “My 
word,’’ she said. ‘‘Betty, he’s out there!”’ 

Immaculate and grave, at a front table, 
sat Paul Lindaman, waiting, they saw, for 
the seventh episode. 

“Oh, the ace,” Molly breathed. ‘“‘The 
dear old wonder!” 

The slow-stepping measures of a minuet 
began. The motionless background of 
bored and angular debutantes— Alyce and 
Mavis and Margery among them—took 
their places against the drop, and the cur- 
tains parted on Laura Lindaman. 

After the queen, the courtesan, the 
women of the old world, here stood the 
American past, incarnate. Something 
breathed from her so quiet, so clear, so in- 
tense that the room sank into that past as 
into a cradle. 

They might have outgrown it, uncovered 
its weakness, they might have analyzed it, 
criticized it, taken a new idealism—but 
there, abrupt and unanswerable, was the 
utter loveliness of the type of woman 
from which every woman in the hall had 
sprung. 

Whether to praise or to scorn, there she 
was; and the presence of her went over the 
ballroom like a fragrance. 


HE minuet died, and then slipped into 

the first low notes of the love song to 
which half the nation had thrilled in the 
days of its youth—and like a tone remem- 
bered, Laura Lindaman’s voice began: 


“Oh, meet me when daylight is fading 
And darkening into the night; 
When each song bird its vesper is calling, 
And the day has far vanished from sight. 
Oh, then I will tell to you, darling, 
Of the love I have cherished so long,” 


And as the last line came quivering: 


“When you hear the first whippoorwill’s 
song.” 


and the birdlike chorus rose and fell, not a 
devotee of today—either of today’s music 
or of today’s love—was untouched by the 
music and the love of a day gone by. 
The moment of silence came, which is 
the perfect tribute; then the applause 
brought her back, again and again. Today 
and yesterday alike in the audience were 
showing their delight. And Mavis, from 


that modern frieze along the back drop, 
came offstage saying to her fiancé: 

“After all, it’s what we all practice 
only it isn’t the fashion to say it any 
more.” 

Among her flowers in her dressing room 
Laura Lindaman was having congratula 
tions and messages, and she was saying t: 
Molly and Betty: “‘Where’s your father: 
Go and show him the way.” 

Molly and Betty, magnificent as Cleo 
patra and Helen, went down for their 
father. 

But neither in the ballroom nor in lobb: 
was Paul Lindaman to be found. 

“*He stood all he could, poor dear,”’ said 
Betty, “‘with tomorrow coming down on 
him. Anyway, he came.” 

“Which was more than Gerald and 
Peter did,’”’ said Molly, remembering the 
recent telegrams filled with excuses. 
““Men are so darned modern nowadays,” 
she added. 


AURA LINDAMAN and her daughters 
opened the front door and went into 
the library. Noone was there. Noone was 
downstairs at all. Their father’s room was 
dark. 

“‘IT thought maybe he’d want to see me 
in my finery,’’ Mrs. Lindaman said, sighed, 
and let them help her out of it. 

Her daughters kissed her, petted and 
praised her, and went away. Laura Linda- 
man wound her hair in two tight little 
braids, washed all the powder from her 
face, slipped into a flannel dressing gown, 
and heard the front door open. It was her 
husband’s step on the stair, and he came 
straight to her room. 

“I’m glad you’re up, Laura,’’ he said. 
“There’s something you must know.” 

She said: “Did you like the way I 
looked tonight?’’ 

He stared and told her: ‘Yes, charm- 
ing—you, I mean. But Lord, those 
clothes! Did we ever like them?’’ 

“I looked pretty a few minutes ago,” 
she said wistfully. ‘‘I wanted you to see 
me.” 

Paul Lindaman said: ‘“Why, Laura, you 
look a thousand times better to me now 
than you did up there on the stage in that 
bird cage os 

She looked at him incredulously, joy- 
fully. 





“T WAS thinking while I sat there,”’ he 
said, ‘‘that the girl you were when you 

looked like that would have called for 
smelling salts when I told her what I’m 
going to tell you now. But you . 

“Yes,” she said breathlessly. ‘‘I ——”’ 

“You're my wife,’ said Paul. ‘ You'll 
face with me what I’ve got to face. You — 
you'll keep me company ——”’ 

“But what are you going to tell me?” 
she cried. 

He told her. Quite briefly and bru- 
tally he brought it out—that word bank- 
ru 





pt. 

And she laughed. “If I could only have 
told you when I came home before din- 
ner.”’ She said, “Paul! I think they’re 
going to buy all my lots for that big 
hotel—for The Fortescue. If they 
do ——”’ 

He stared at her while she told him. 
She had felt something tense and terribl«, 
had partly guessed his difficulty, had gone 
about this thing herself. 

“T’m not sure yet,” she said, “but if 
they do take it, it’ll bring enough io 
square us.”’ 

“And if they don’t take it?”’ 

“Tf they don’t,” she said, ‘‘we can gt 
along, Paul, some way.” 

He stared at her, saying nothing. Ile 
did not touch her or cry out. But he said, 
after a moment: 

““‘Laura—when we promised each other 
to marry, if we could have known how 
close we’d be—so that not even trouble 
nor disgrace could matter ——”’ 

“Are we?” she said tensely. ‘‘Are we 
that close, Paul? Do you feel that too?” 

He looked at her with intense and ag- 
grieved surprise. 

“Well,” said Paul Lindaman, ‘what 
did you suppose?” 
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_“NjREAMS AND LOTIONS and powders 

( on your dressing table. Oint- 

ments and tonics and washes and 

‘es on your bathroom shelf. Good, of 

Course, as far as they go... . But what’s 

©. your breakfast table—and your 

uncheon and your dinner table? Until 

tist question is answered in the right 

way, the cosmetics are up against a 
losing fight! 


Nn 


Poor body! Expected to keep its 
beauty—to take on added beauty —by 
means of chemical compounds applied 
outside. What it really needs is the 


athe ; 


as! 


Complexion -figure -eyes-hair- 


‘There's 


one beauty treatment 
improves them all |! 


& 


marvelous working together, inside, of 
Nature’s food elements. All of them— 
every one of them—every day. All are 
needed to take care of all the body—to 
make clear, fine skin; firm tissues and 
muscles; bright, young-looking eyes; 
thick glossy hair; sound teeth and 
healthy gums. 


Beauty experts know it. The most 
famous ones acknowledge it frankly. 
“Health first,” they say. ‘Careful diet.” 
... Of course they tell you, persuasively, 
truthfully, that cosmetics are aids to 


beauty. But the really great beauty ° 


specialists will never, never tell you that 
cosmetics are a basis for beauty. 


Begin at the beginning. Give yourself 
three beauty-treatments a day in the 
form of three perfectly balanced meals. 
A great many women have found Grape- 
Nuts a valuable aid in arranging such a 
diet. These crisp, golden kernels, served 
with whole milk or cream, supply the 


body with admirably balanced nourish- 
ment—and such delicious nourishment! 
Grape-Nuts has a wonderful flavor— 
nut-like with a delicate suggestion of 
malt sugar. 


Grape-Nuts is made from wheat and 
malted barley. It gives you dextrins, 
maltose and other carbohydrates for heat 
and energy; iron for the blood; phos- 
phorus for teeth and bones; protein for 
muscle and body-building and the es- 
sential vitamin-B, a builder of appetite. 
Because of the special baking process by 
which Grape-Nuts is made, this food is 
very easy to digest—and it is crisp. 


This crispness is unlike that of any 
other food. It will make you chew— 
really chew. It will give your teeth and 
gums vigorous exercise—and your den- 
tist will tell you that exercise may make 
all the difference in the world when it 
comes to retaining dental health and 
beauty. 


Grape-Nuts is ready-to-serve. Get a 
package today from your grocer, and try 
it tomorrow morning . . . Or you may 
wish to accept the following offer: 


Two servings of Grape-Nuts 
and “A Book of Better Break fasts’ —free! 


Mail the coupon below and we will 
send you two individual packages of 
Grape-Nuts, free, together with “A 
Book of Better Breakfasts”, written by 
a famous physical director. This book 
contains valuable information about diet, 
and some delightful menus and recipes. 


© 1927, P. Co., Inc. 
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MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


Postum Company, INcoRPORATED, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Please send me, free, two trial packages of Grape- 
Nuts, together with “A Book of Better Breakfasts,” 
by a former physical director of Cornell Medical 
College. 





Name.. 





Grape-Nuts is one of the Post Health 
Products, which include also Instant Postum, 
Postum Cereal, Post Toasties, Post’s Bran 
Flakes and Post’s Bran Chocolate. 


hi a cee Beate is issescssanes 


In Canada, address 
CaNnaADIAN Postum Company, Ltp. 
812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario 
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Not one Havor... but many mingled flavors 


—amellow nchness that has 
brought this blend such fame as 
never before came to a coffee 


“Of the good things we have tasted in our lives,” 
says a noted writer on foods, “most of us recall one 
or two most vividly of all—certain dishes in which 
we encountered a blend of flavors so enticing—so 
masterly that we cannot forget them. 


“Back of the keenest pleasures of the table 
whether in a sauce, in a salad or a cup of coffee, lies 
always the work of some talented person who has 
joined taste with taste as a composer joins note with 
note in working out his harmonies.” 


Countless men and women who understand the fine 
points of good living have long set high value on this 
art of blending—and perhaps in coffee most of all. 

With hundreds of kinds and grades of coffees 
brought from distant countries, with almost infinite 
shades of natural flavor to choose from, these Amer- 
icans have been pleased with none of them. 


MAaxweELL House Corres 


It is pleasing more people than any other coffee ever offered for sale 


Fame seldom equalled in the history of food has 
today come to one special mingling of flavors—to a 
blend of coffees perfected years ago in the South. 


A southerner with an inborn genius for flavor, 
living in a land of critical tastes, Joel Cheek, down 
in old Tennessee created a blend which is today 
changing the habits of a nation. 


Chosen by the most critical 
men and women of America 


It wasa particular touch of richness, a shade of differ- 
ence in Joel Cheek’s blend that first won it the 
approval of the great families of Dixie. Long ago it 
became the favorite of the cities of the South. 


Today throughout the whole United States this 
same blend is pleasing more people than any other 
coffee ever offered for sale. Maxwell House has 
swiftly become by far the largest selling coffee 
in all America—the first choice of a long list of 
our notable cities. 


In the full-bodied goodness and rich aroma of 
this blend your family will find a new contentment 
at breakfast and at dinner. That same shade of mel- 


7 


low difference which has delighted the most critical 
men and women of the country is now offered to 
you. Your grocer has Maxwell House Coffee in 
sealed blue tins. Cheek-Neal Coffee Company, Nash- 
ville, Houston, Jacksonville, Richmond, New York, 
Los Angeles. 














Served for years to the note bles 
of old Dixie at the Maxwell 
House in Nashville, the fame 
of Joel Cheek’s blend was soon 


= — carried through the whole South 
, “Good to the 
a last drop” 
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The Legend of Kogal and Azin 


(Continued from Page 23) 


the ducks of Canton, and the hoarse cries 
of the Mongol Fu, that carry the sound of 
sands blown against the Great Wall. And 
there, in that clamor of speech, in that 
mighty horde, fighting and feeding and 
nesting, Azin was hatched. Very little she 
was then, very weak and fluffy; big only 
in her beak and webbed feet and her blunt 
tail feathers. On the duckweed and manna 
grass and wild rice she was fed through the 
months of her babyhood, while she knew 
only the downy walls of her nest, and the 
crowding, peeping 

warmth of her 


leaders flapped, the ranks closed, and they 
were on the march, the Kingdom of Fu. 
Southward, over the mountains, they 
went, over the eternal snows of the Yung- 
ling, over the mountain of the Genii, over 
the province of Sze-chuan, the mysterious, 
till they came to the Lake of Tungting 
that all the poets have praised. There in 
the south they floated all the winter, feed- 
ing, quarreling, boasting and displaying. 
And there came the fowlers from all China, 
looking for mallards for the emperor’s 
table, looking for 
mallards for the 





brothers and sis- | 
ters, and the 
empty blue sky 
above her. Quegg- 
eg-eg-eg-eg! 
scolded her 
mother from 
morning to night. 
And Hu! called 
the wind through 
the lisping leaves 
of the wild rice. | 





markets of Can- 
ton. 


RAFTY were 

those fowlers, 
who had learned 
their trade from 
their ancestors. 
| But no fowler 
| ever caught Azin, 
the wary. And 
when the soft 


Hu! it wailed, | winds blew up out 
tossing the lotus ° | of Hainan, she re- 
leaves, that rise NG SLTESS Na Ly | membered the for- 
sedate as the par- | gotten Lake of the 


asol of a manda- 
rin. 


HE weeks 

went by, and 
the blue, bitter 
waters of the lake 
swirled, and the 
little water flow- 
ers rose to the sur- 
face and burst and 
died, and the great 
pink lotus flowers 
closed up for the 
last time. Then, 
where the blos- 
soms had been the 
black pods rose, 
each with its 
twenty pits in 
which lay the 
seeds of eternity. 
For who does not 
know that lotus 
seeds live on for- 
ever? Have they 
not been found in 
the lakes of Gobi, 
dried these three 
hundred years, 
and been made to 
grow in the ponds 
of the Imperial 
Palace? Hu! cried 


Yesterday; 


down 
Till the sky was 


Are all dripping 
Children say; 


Cannot ripen as 


flowers, 


Come and bring 





By Heven S. SturGEs 


AM sorry for your bonnet, 
Mistress May; 
It had lovely roses on it 


But you called the raindrops 

Must your pretty roses drown, 
Mistress May? 

And the berries in the lane, 


Mistress May, 


And the cherries on the trees 


But are dying by degrees, 
Mistress May! 


Please do put your bonnet on, 
Mistress May, 

All of finest sunshine spun, 
Light and gay. 

Won't you grow the fruit and 


Sending back the many showers? | 


Mistress May! 


Wild Lotuses. 
She remembered 
the cries of the 
mating couples 
and the bursting 
of the pink flowers 
upon the blue 
bitter waters. She 
remembered the 
smoky taste of 
wild rice, and the 
sweetish taste of 
the manna grass. 
She remembered 
her mother’s nest 
of down among 
the reeds. North- 
ward the wind of 
Hainan bore her, 
westward the 
breeze from Korea 
lifted her wings, 
over the snows of 
Yungling, till she 
saw, very far, very 
blue and shim- 
mering, the waters 
of the Lotus Lake. 


all afrown; 


purple stain, 


they please, 


ND there, out 
of the mil- 
lions of the King- 
| dom of Fu, one 
came to her, one 


us happy hours, 








the wind from the 
desert of Kobdo, 
and it shook the seeds in their dried pods. 
And Azin scrambled down from her loose 
nest among the rushes, and launched her- 
self on the chill waters of the lake and 
swam, as she saw her mother swimming. 
Then the dry months came, and the waters 
fell back like a defeated host, and there 
was mud, crusted with white marl, for 
Azin to paddle in deliciously. She grew, 
her legs and bill lengthening to orange, 
her breast turning from dull streaked 
brown to silver with faint speckles, her 
tail feathers softly pointed, like the stern 
of a little skiff. 


HI! screamed the wind in the dying 

wild rice, breaking the lotus stems, 
sending the pods, turned upside down like 
anempty teacup, scudding across the swirl- 
ing surface of the lake. Shi! wailed the 
wind, shaking the blue floor of the lake, 
turning it leaden gray. And the rains 
came, cold and slanting, drenching the 
nests among the reeds. Fu-yu! clacked 
the Duck People. Yu-yu! and they had 
risen, they had climbed the sky and looked 
over the world, from the Aral Sea to 
Korea; they took their bearings, their 


she had known all 

along and had ig- 
nored; Kogal the opal-winged came to her. 
He, too, had been a fluffy baby the sum- 
mer before, changing his down for the dress 
of womankind, changing it again for the 
gorgeous mandarin jacket of a mighty 
drake. On his head was a cap of glittering 
green, on his back was rich purple with 
green reflections, and his breast was 
chestnut merging to silver, while his four 
tail feathers were glossy black and proudly 
upcurled. Round his neck he wore the 
white collar that only the lordly may wear, 
as only mandarins may wear a golden 
jacket. 

Out of them all, out of the clamor and 
strutting of the drakes, Azin chose Kogal, 
whose speed was as the speed of a ma- 
gician’s arrow, whose strength was as the 
strength of the Wall of Shi Whang Ti, 
whose beauty was as the color of sunlight 
shattered by a glass vase into the frag- 
ments of a rainbow. And Kogal, whom 
heaven had intended for Azin’s mate, even 
when they swam side by side in babyhood, 
saw only Azin among the soft-breasted of 
her kind. He spoke to her softly. And 


(Continued on Page 73) 
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“I Know Beans’ 


Yes, indeed, he knows beans—Heinz Beans. There’s no 
fooling this young man on that distinctive oven-baked 
flavor. Beans are not just beans when Heinz prepares them. 

For Heinz Beans are oven-baked to golden brown de- 
liciousness — oven-baked to tempting, tender tastiness. It is 
the oven-baking that makes them so good to eat and so 
easy to digest. 

Only beans which are oven-baked can be labeled oven- 
baked. Read the Heinz label, ‘“‘Soven-baked.’’ Get Heinz 
Beans, Oven-Baked - The Taste is the Test * H. J. HEINZ CO. 


HEINZ 


OVEN-BAKED 


BEANS 


with tomato sauce 


Other varieties— 
HEINZ TOMATO KETCHUP + HEINZ APPLE BUTTER 
HEINZ COOKED SPAGHETTI - HEINZ MUSTARD 
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Out of the smart lunch hamper 
comes a great variety of breads: 
Burrer Horns, Raisin BREAD, 
Fittep Buns, Honey Corree 
Cake and many, many other 
fascinating kinds that bakers 
everywhere are making these days. 


BREADS in GREAT VARIETY 





Daintily frosted! Buttery brown! You will like 
Butter Horns for breakfast. 





Ground almonds, butter and honey make Honey 
CorreE Cake a delightful bread to serve with 
coffee, tea or milk. 





How good they taste! Fittep Buns have such a 
fine even texture, such a tender butter-crust and 
they are filled with delicious jam or jelly. 


YOUR BAKER 


MAKES 


“we imagination,” you would say of a 

housekeeper who served the same 
meats, salads and desserts day after day. 
Monotony in breads is unforgivable now 
because it is so needless. 


Today your own baker makes so many de- 
licious new kinds it is no more trouble to have 
a fascinating variety of bread than to go on 
serving the same kind drearily for every meal. 
Crisp, glistening, crusty rolls; buttery-brown 
buns with delicate frosting; rich, nutritious 
coffee cakes; loaves of wholewheat, white and 
raisin bread—what an inspiration you will find 
them in planning menus. 


Either your baker or your grocer can now 
supply delicious breads for every occasion, 
made of fine ingredients and baked a beautiful 
even brown. Just ask for their “specials.” 
Thirty thousand bakers now use Fleischmann’s 
Yeast just as your own family used to do when 
everybody baked at home. The Fleischmann 
Company. Offices in all principal cities. 





day meals more interesting 


i | 




















‘ FREE! Send for this book- 
let that tells how to make every- 





The Fleischmann Company, Desk 22 
7o1 Washington St., New York 





Please send me free: Variety—the 





Real Secret of Delicious Meals. f 
Tal IAM Gee Een sas ekionis Few alel thay aiacrac eins 
PMR Jom oy sss io cts cise: ni a Sa Rew Pelee el aca mates 
Cr) SOO LE ROT Ta rere OR irewis 








THESE BREADS 


AND 


BREAD, since it supplies energy more quickly 
than most other foods, is more highly recom- 
mended by physicians for the children’s in-be- 
tween-meals snack. 

Unlike foods which take longer to digest, 
children can eat bread in the middle of the morn- 
ing or afternoon without dulling their appetite 
for regular meals. How important then to keep 
bread from seeming monotonous! 

Your baker’s Filled Buns, Cinnamon Buns, 
Streusel Coffee Cake and Braided Coffee Ring 
are but a few of scores of nourishing breads 
which are suitable to give to your children. 


MANY 
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her heart shook within her. But she lifted 
scornful beak and taunted Kogal, Quegg- 

-eg-eg-eg! as though to say, “Who are 
ou, O son of a ferry-boat and offspring 

a river boatman, that I should listen to 

yur promises?” 

And she swam away disdainfully. But 
till she looked back over her shoulder, to 
see if he was following, and when she saw 
that he was overtaking her in powerful 
strokes, there was a beating as of wings 
within her, but she maddened him with 
her taunting quegg-eg-eg-eg-eg! Over the 
swirling waters they sped, under the blue 
lotus leaves, where Azin hid and Kogal 
stormed splashing till he found her; then 
into the rushes they dashed, and out of 
them, over the still bays, into the dancing 
open water, till Azin knew that no drake 
in the world could have followed her now, 
but Kogal. And then, forespent, she 
waited for him, half hidden in the wild 
rice, till he swam to her side, bent down, 
and took hér bill in his beak, ina gesture 
like a kiss. 


“THEN Kogal danced, the dance of the 

Duck People when they are courting. 
Round and round he swam, restless, dis- 
tracted, his head sunk between his shoul- 
ders. Suddenly he raised himself out of 
the water, and sank to its surface again, 
shooting his bill along the water, drawing 
it up along his splendid breast, with a 
strange cry that was like a song and a 
sigh; then to the blue surfaces he sank 
again, lifting his tail, crying little cries. 
Out of the water came Kogal’s head and 
neck in an arrow thrust, and then, as if 
gone mad, he swam this way and that, 
veering and tacking, spreading out his 
neck and bill, like a skiff in a gale, that has 
lost its rudder. Triumphant, he lifted 
himself clear out of water, shaking his 
head in pride, and Azin, whose eyes had 
never left him, rose, too, and together 
they flew to the blue lotus leaves on the 
farther shore. 

There the nest of Azin was built for her 
by Kogal, in the hours and the days that 
he flew to and fro, bringing leaves and 
stalks to the hidden home among the reeds. 
Always he spoke to her, promising to stay 
with her forever, promising faithful love. 

And the twelve blue-green eggs were 
laid, and Kogal knew the long days of 
fetching food for Azin, and sometimes, fly- 
ing dutifully from the beds of eel grass to 
the nest and back again, he caught the 
distant cries of the flock, where the late 
comers still courted, and the lake waters, 
lapping on the marl-incrusted shore, called 
to him, and the east wind called to him, 
speaking of the cultivated rice beds. But 
he closed his ears and flew on. Now the 
little eggs were hatched and the scrawny, 
fluffy ducklings clamored eternally for 
food, and Azin had no eyes or ears for him, 
but only for her ducklings, and Kogal, 
rather lonely, lingered sometimes on the 
weary flights in search of food, and listened 
for a moment to the high young voices of 
the late comers, coaxing in the reeds. 

‘ | ‘RED was Azin now, and quick to 

anger, and she scolded him in a loud 
Voice when he was late in coming. Quegg- 
cy-eg-eg-eg ! she nagged him, and the words 
cid not sound as they had that day among 
the lotus beds. Quegg-eg-eg-eg-eg! her 
voice rang in his ears when he was far from 
lier, echoing, complaining. And then one 
sunset he saw Yang, the Strange One, as 
she lit upon the colored waters of the lake. 
'n that late light streaming rosy upon her, 
she appeared to him more beautiful than 
any duck in the world, more beautiful 
tian the birds of heaven. He spoke once, 
ad she encouraged him. He spoke again, 
and swam nearer. Then, instead of lead- 
ing him on across the water as Azin had 
done, she lifted herself out of it with one 
rattling cry of mockery and winged off 
through the air. After her, exulting in the 
rush of the wind through his feathers, in 
lis careless freedom, went Kogal. 

He followed her into the sunset, till he 





Mas the dawn upon its return. He 


followed her over the singing sands of 
Kum-Tagh, over the dead cities of Khiva 
and Bokhara, where the bones of the 
Huns lie white, over the Oxus that never 
reaches the sea, over the salt water of 
Aral and the bays of the Caspian. To the 
west they flew, to the country of White 
Barbarians, where no duck of China 
should ever go, had ever gone. And then, 
on the hundred and first day, he lost her. 
He went screaming for her in the cold 
peaks of the Caucasus where eagles live; 
he sought her up and down the forests of 
Circassia; he looked for her in the deltas 
of the Ural. But Yang the Strange One 
was lost forever. And then Kogal sank 
down in a little lonely salt bay of the Cas- 
pian, and remembered. 


E REMEMBERED Azin of the soft 
breast, with her fluffy ducklings. He 
remembered the sweet safety of the Lake 
of the Lotuses. But Azin was not there. 
Long had she waited, far had she ranged, 
looking for Kogal. Once at dusk she saw 
a drake floating on a quiet pool, and de- 
scended, but the drake lay with an arrow 
through his breast, and a huntsman came 
rowing toward her in a little skiff. When 
the huntsman raised his bow Azin shot 
screaming into the mists, and the rain 
came in long slanting lines through the 
reeds, and fell upon her heart, and froze it 
to ice, so that she drifted listless on the 
rivers, not troubling to fly southward 
when the wind blew bitter out of Mon- 
golia. Then when hunger drove her to- 
ward the haunts of men, where rice kernels 
fell into the water from the sampans 
crowded on the rivers about the great 
towns, Azin was caught in a net. 
Wild-eyed and beating her wings, she 
was taken to a market, and there, living 
still, she was hung up by her feet on the 
door of an old merchant. The children on 
clogs pattering by, stopped to pet her or 
tease her, but blind and savage she thrust 
with her beak at all alike. And Li, passing 
there, saw her too, and having the heart 
of a poet, he bought her, intending to set 
her free. But there came into his heart a 
thought like an arrow, and instead he 
clipped the wings of Azin and sent her 
away, in a wicker basket, bearing upon her 
golden leg a tiny scroll on which was writ- 
ten, ‘When the drake comes to the duck, 
I come to you.” 


V ERall the eighteen provinces of China 

had the drake been searching, Kogal 
the opal-winged, the remorseful. High over 
the city of Tung Chang he flew one day, 
and now at last his strength failed him and 
he wavered lower, and the arrow of a hid- 
den hunter came flying to meet him. But 
because the desire for Azin gave him 
strength he fiercely beat his weary wings 
and the arrow only grazed his chestnut 
breast, and so at last he dropped, flutter- 
ing, exhausted, bleeding, down, down to 
the flowery courtyard of an old palace. 
And there, amid the lotuses of the pool, 
where Little Treasure knelt watching, lay 
Azin, drifting about in the sunlight, while 
the cold rain of sorrow dropped in her 
heart. Out of the sky to her fell Kogal, 
grieving and wounded; fell at her side with 
a great cry, scattering a spray of silver 
over the lotus blossoms. 

That is the song of Kogal and Azin, as 
Li wrote it on fine old silk, traced with a 
pattern of wings and lotuses, long ago. 
The gossip that fills all China tells the 
rest—how even as the drake lit on the 
courtyard pool a sound of wailing rose 
within the palace, the sounds of grief 
which the old governor’s servants duti- 
fully cried out around his death bed. 
Gossip tells how the eyes of Little Treas- 
ure, who had loved the old man as a father, 
were dried by a wandering poet, and how 
he took her away with him, to a little 
cabin in the mountains, under the mag- 
nolia trees. But nobody knows or remem- 
bers that Kogal and Azin went with them. 
And nobody knows or remembers that in 
the little pond by the cottage Azin, with 
clipped wings, floated, and Kogal, with 
wings that could have carried him to the 
Caspian, lived ever by her side. 
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HE New Way 


to Shape the Cuticle 





























This is the ideal nail. Note the lovely curve 
of the cuticle 


“Remove the dead cuticle -- Supply the missing oils” 


Nx. you can have nails lovelier than ever before... 


Northam Warren, the authority on the manicure, has 


added a new perfection. 


With Cutex already being used for removing all dead cuticle, 
he has now especially created two marvelous new preparations 
for the second step, to supply the cuticle with its missing oils. 


What a difference either makes. The cuticle unnourished by the 
oils that keep the rest of the skin soft and pliant, dried out by ex- 
posure to water and weather, becomes charmingly smooth and pink 


after just an application or two. Immediately 
you have the beautiful curve at the base of the 
nail that makes it almond shaped, giving an 
aristocratic length to the finger. 


UT remember your nails can’t look nice if 
old dead cuticle is left clinging to the edges. 
Even the wonderful new Cream or Oil can’t re- 
move that. The thing that will remove dead 
cuticle is just the familiar Cutex Cuticle Remover. 


Then supply the lacking oils to the cuticle 
with either of these wonderful new preparations. 
Massage them into the cuticle and over the nail. 
If you have a tendency to excessive dryness rub 
one or the other on every single night at first. 


Try this new way to shape the cuticle—first remove 
the dead cuticle—second supply the missing oils. Send 
1oc with the coupon below for the miniature set contain- 
ing samples for several manicures. Or the items sepa- 
rately are 35c. If you live in Canada, address Northam 
Warren, Dept. JJ-5,85St. AlexanderSt., Montreal, Can. 





FIRST 


To have lovely oval nails and 
half moons all dead cuticle 
must first be removed with 
Cutex Remover. 





SECOND 


Then massage in either of the 
marvelous new Cutex prepara- 
tions, the Cream or Oil, to 
supply the missing oils. 


eS Send toc for the new way today 





Cutex Cuticle Oil, and 


I enclose 10c for samples of Cutex Cuticle Cream, 
Cutex Cuticle Remover, 
together with the other essentials for the manicure. 


NortuamM Warren, Dept. JJ-5 
114 West 17th St., New York 
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Which Shall it Be: English, Spanish or (solontal? 


‘Designed by'Tuomas Byrp Epps 
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SECOND fLOoOR 
PLAN 


DINING R@M 


14'0"s 14-6" 

Here are the plans of the | LIVING ROOM <2 

English house pictured j 

at the top of the page. 

The arrangement is 
thoroughly practical. 





16'x25° 
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KITCHEN —_— 
1246"x10-0" 


HE largest of these houses, following closely its English 
prototype, is of stucco with slate roof. It features also 





























those English architectural details, the huge stone-and- psig ca” Re | “ “a5 pee a 
brick chimney, the small-paned casement windows and the 2 an TA* ; 
rough-hewn-timber trim. This house, because of the long dai Lede | eS . 
roof lines and low walls, would look best on a lot having a , ’ rem a n 
frontage of at least one hundred feet. Its own dimensions SECOND fLooR PLAN HRSt fLooe PLAN 
are sixty-three feet wide by twenty-nine feet six inches deep. p 
Above are shown HIS unusual house of modified Spanish architecture, almost 
the plans of the totally lacking in ornament of any kind, depends chiefly upor : 
Spanish house at its excellent lines and restful expanses of wall for its beauty. Th: ) 
the right, and be- outside dimensions are fifty-six feet six inches wide and twenty- 
low, those of the eight feet deep. The Colonial house of clapboards and shingle: ‘ 
Colonial house. is wonderfully homy. You just want to move in “bag anc x 
The latter practi- baggage” the moment you step upon its porch. The size i+ 
cally and artis- forty-nine feet six inches wide by thirty-six feet six inches deep 
tically settles the Further particulars in connection with these homes may be hac 
garage problem. from the Architectural Department THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAI 
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..and we feel so 


O matter how essential a food may be to 
iN your health, for you to eat it daily, it 
= must tempt your appetite. 

Your daily diet should include bran. It sup- 
pes natural bulk which, physicians will tell 
1, is so essential to regularity and health. 
Ur to eat bran every day, you must like it. 

You must not tire of the flavor. 
Jelicious Post’s Bran Flakes was created to 
: ve you bran in a form you would really like. 
vu eat it every day and the tempting flavor of 
t..: crisp, brown flakes is always a fresh delight. 
aid in this pleasant way, without setting up a 
k, you help to protect your health and youth. 


Everyone Likes the Flavor 


| iillions of men and women now get their 
“aily bulk because they enjoy the delicious 


everybody—every day 








© P. Co, Ine. 1927 
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NOW.. 


never tive 


F BRAN.. 


well because 
flavor of this health cereal. It is the most Ppopu- 
lar bran cereal in the world today. You never 
tire of the flavor and it does you so much good. 

And in addition to necessary bulk, Post’s 
Bran Flakes supplies such vital health essen- 
tials as: phosphorus, iron, protein, carbohy- 
drates and vitamin-B. 

Start yourself and your family with the en- 
joyable health habit of eating Post’s Bran 
Flakes as a daily ‘“‘Ounce of Prevention.’’ En- 
joy it plain, with milk or cream. Also with 
fresh fruits and berries. And have it served in 
the form of inviting muffins, cookies and bread. 


Make this ‘‘Ounce of Prevention’’ Test 


Eat Post’s Bran Flakes with milk or cream 
every morning for two weeks, as an “‘Ounce of 
Prevention.’’ Then note how the flavor of the 


ec( POSTS BRAN FLAKES 


asanounce 


of prevention 


0 a / 










crisp, brown flakes grows on you. See how 
much better you look and feel. Don’t put off 
this important diet correction another day. 
Keep on the “Road to Wellville’’ by making 
Post’s Bran Flakes a daily habit. | 
Free—Send for ‘‘Ounce of Prevention’’ Package: At 
your request we will send you free an ‘“‘Ounce of 
Prevention’’ package of Post’s Bran Flakes and a 
booklet that has important bearing on health. 


Postum Company, Inc., Dept. B25, Battle Creek, Mich. Makers 
of Post Health Products: Post’s Bran Flakes, Instant Postum, 
Post Toasties, Postum Cereal, Post’s Bran Chocolate and 
Grape-Nuts. Canadian Address:—Canadian Postum Company, 
Ltd., 812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ont. 








Now youll 
like Bran” 





| 
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the largest-sell 


soap in the world 


EN you go into your grocer’s store, 
“you see great piles of PayoG the White 
Naphtha Soap in his windows or on his 
shelves and counters. 


Then you learn that this fine white soap is 
the largest-selling soap—not only in America, 
but in the world. 


And, since you know that PayoG is a laun- 
dry and household soap of unsurpassed quality 
—giving fine results quickly and safely—per- 
haps you wonder how it can be sold at prices 
actually lower, ounce for ounce, than those of 
other soaps. 


The answer may interest you: Many millions of 
cakes of PayoG are sold every month of the 
year. This fact enables Procter & Gamble, its 
makers, to purchase in enormous quantities the 
fine materials which go into its manufacture. 


Now, as you know from your own expe- 
rience, large quantities always cost proportion- 
ately less than small quantities. Furthermore, 
large-scale manufacturing costs proportionately 
less than small-scale manufacturing. 


This, then, is the reason why PanvG’s excep- 
tional quality can be offered to you at such 
low prices. 


If PaxsoG were not the largest-selling soap, 
it would have to cost you much more than 
it does. It is the largest selling soap because it is 
such a fine soap. PROCTER & GAMBLE 








West 


“No dread that my colored clothes will 
fade when I use PANDG,” writes a 
woman from New Mexico. 

PANDG is safe. You can trust 
colors to its rich magic suds—they 
come out fresh and smiling. 
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should be doing your washing, too. 
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North 


“Keeps my white clothes fresh and 
white,” says a letter from Wisconsin. 

Yes! PANDG will wash your 
clothes to snowy whiteness without 
hard rubbing or every-week boiling 
Many women who use PANDG 
never boil their clothes at all. 


~ there is no mystery about 
the popularity of PandG ~ 
it simply is a better soap. 





(Coast 


“Wonderful suds—even in our hard 


water,” writes a Vermont woman. 


In any kind of water—hard or soft 
—cold, hot or lukewarm—you al- 
ways quickly get the foaming, lasting 
PANDG suds. 


oS outh 


**No yellow, soapy streaks after iron- 
ing —PANDG rinses so readily,” 
writes a woman from Alabama. 








No grayness either—or soapy 
odor! PANDG's easy rinsing leaves 
clothes pure white and fragrant. 





For Making yo 
Good Things to Eai~ ee 
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FRENCH DRESSING 
—perfect for all salads 


Perfect when you make it in the manner prescribed 
by the chefs that have made French cooking 
famous. This is zt: just three parts of Wesson Oil; 
one part of lemon juice or vinegar; salt to taste 
and paprika to color. To make the dressing tart 
use less oil—to make it milder use more oil. 

Then you add whatever seasoning you like 
when you like it. Perhaps a dash of Worcestershire 
Sauce or catsup, a pinch of mustard or curry. 

The secret is you suit your taste in all its moods. 
And the best way to do this is to mix your French 
Dressing right at the table when the salad is served. 


That, too, is the correct—the really smart way. 
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The gay and 
sunny atmos- 
phere of this 
charming 
room has been 
accomplished 
by the discreet 
use of yellow. 
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Making the Most of Yellow 


AIVERYBODY knows that yellow is the 
color of happiness, of sunlight, and of nu- 
4] merous gay summer flowers; many of us 
41 know that yellow is to be valued for its 
8) richness—for is it not the color of gold? 
4] But how often do we know how to make 
}{ the most of yellow in our homes when we 
———— 4] start to plan some new scheme, or try to 
enliven some shabby room? At such a time it is a decided 
help to know that the color yellow may stand for sunlight in 
the room that is too dark; that it may stand for the enrich- 
ment of gold in schemes that are too weightily somber; that 
yellow may act as a leaven in any scheme which might be 
monotonous without it. And when desiring a whole yellow 
room, it is very necessary to know how to create this pre- 
dominantly yellow scheme without its being hotly oppres- 
sive; it is also useful to know that yellow may be combined 
in equal quantities with another major color in the achieve- 
ment of a very charming two-color scheme. Such are the 
things we should know to make yellow serve in its true 
capacity of one of the most decorative of colors, and carry to 
success any room in which it is used. 
rhe room that is pictured here gives a very good idea of 
an informally charming scheme which may be developed 
cllectively by using yellow either in a major or a minor way. 
i, vou want a living room that is predominantly yellow, but 
( tiresomely so, consider this disposition of your chosen 
or: Against walls of a putty cream, hang window dra- 
ries of a dull, yellow-grounded cretonne figured decora- 
vely with orange-tailed birds of paradise, and flowers 
hoasting amazing foliage of peacock green. Scalloped val- 
ces of peacock green and glass curtains of pale orange silk 
sue create an ensemble made still more effective by the 
‘ta slip of soft peacock green, and its rich creamy yellow 
illow s—with a third pillow of soft orange offering an extra 
“ccent of enhancement. 











Major and Minor Schemes 


‘THE peasant chair at the left of the sofa may be of that 

Chinese lemon yellow so often found to be a decorative 
‘urniture color, and the cushions may be of a quaint mate- 
ial in orange, yellow, cream and black. In this room scheme 
the desk and the chest could be of antique walnut or maple; 
or else they could be of the painted type—a soft peacock 
or jade green on the outside, with accents of yellow, black 
and orange by way of decoration. The interior of the desk 
could be in antiqued parchment yellow, enhanced by an 
orange-red desk set, the pad of which should be supplied 
with a yellow blotter. The hooked rugs should be low in 





By ETHEL CARPENTER 
Drawing by Marton Dismant 


key, showing backgrounds of brown and black and deep 
putty, but also rich in color, since they are accented by the 
bright hues found in the room scheme. The chair at the left 
of the hearth might have a deep-toned maple frame and be 
upholstered in yellow cretonne to match the window side 
drapes. The mirror frame might be of yellow lacquer, and 
the small end-table might be of black, or of antiqued orange 
as desired. While showing a predominant use of yellow, this 
scheme also illustrates the method of planning an effective 
two-color scheme, one being yellow, the other green. 

With a minor instead of a major use of yellow, how dif- 
ferently could the color plan of this room be developed! 
Against walls of sandy gray, side-drape material for the 
windows might be gray-grounded, accented tellingly with 
orange and green and yellow in an effective allover design— 
one which does not take from the preponderance of the clear 
gray ground. The glass curtains could be of soft yellow, and 
the sofa slip migtit be of old gold, enhanced with pillows of 
the cretonne, and of plain peacock green. 

The furniture might be of walnut; the interior of the 
desk, and the mirror frame, might be of Chinese yellow. A 
little yellow might accent the drab notes of the antique 
hooked rugs. One peasant chair might be upholstered in 
jade green, the other in soft orange, in deference to the pres- 
ence of these colors in the curtain cretonne. Yellow might be 
selected for the lamp shades, and for the flowers to fill the 
pewter bowls. And whether the days were gray or sunny, 
sun would be present always in this room scheme, manifested 
by the accents of sunny yellow which come in the nature of 
gay surprise against the quiet, soft harmony of gray and 
dusty brown. 

If yellow is your favorite color, it is a great help to learn 
what tones of it are most suitable for use in interior effects, 
and what objects may be of yellow with the greatest chance 
of bringing smartness to the room. There is lemon yellow, 
which may vary from a pale and somewhat unobtrusive 
tone, suitable for some of the larger masses, to a very con- 
centrated brilliant tone of lemon which is used principally 
for accent. There is an orange yellow, which when ex- 
tremely creamy may serve beauty in some of the greater 
expanses, but which when brilliant is limited usually to the 
small-sized beauty spots of the room, their tininess allowing 
them to be intense of hue. 

Parchment yellow is that luminous pale yellow which is a 
cross between antique ivory and lemon yellow, sometimes 


seen in a plain parchment lamp shade which shows great in- 
tensity as the light shines through it. Old gold is nearly tan, 
but much more richly yellow—the color of gold without the 
burnished sheen. Chinese yellow varies in its guises, but it is 
always decorative even though it veers from a creamy to a 
lemony tone. The differences usually are accounted for by 
the degree of antiquing or the changes of texture. The sorts 
of yellow to avoid are muddy ones, such as those verging 
on the browns; commercial yellows, such .as unadulterated 
chrome, so often used in sign advertising; and anemic, 
watery-looking yellows which, when used for major pur- 
poses, are not strong enough to carry the rest of the scheme. 


Decorative Restraint 


HE suitable uses for yellow are legion. As the color 

of certain fabrics yellow reigns supreme: There is the 
antique yellow found in damask and brocade; there is the 
old gold of taffeta; the lemon yellow or orange yellow of silk 
gauze and tissue; the Chinese yellows of cretonnes, printed 
linens and chintzes, ginghams and calicoes. There is the 
glorious yellow to be found in Chinese rugs; the variegated 
yellows often included in hooked rugs and rag rugs. There 
are the lemon, Chinese, and parchment yellows so tre- 
mendously effective for painted furniture. There is the 
creamy yellow of Italian pottery, the stronger yellow of 
glazed ware, the amber tone of glass. Yellow is occasionally 
used for room woodwork, and occasionally for walls—both 
providing an especial sunniness of scheme when the room 
is dark, and when other yellow notes do not abound. 

Brass and gold may be counted as yellow, and may enrich 
many somber schemes, blending well with dull reds and 
blues and greens and browns, where yellow as a color might 
look too pale. Many additional uses for yellow may offer 
themselves in all sorts of suitable schemes: Yellow may be 
used for curtains, for the upholstery of chairs, for slips, for 
lamp shades, for bowls, for table linen, for bedspreads; in 
fact, there is more than a full choice offered for any need. 

Too much yellow results in a hot scheme; a moderate use 
of it, even in major ways, makes for a decorative restraint 
even while cheer is satisfied; while a minor use of yellow may 
enhance any scheme at all, providing the yellow accents are 
in key with the balance of the scheme. 

Which of these uses for yellow may further a happy result 
in a room that is too dark? In the dining rooms of city 
houses, especially, must this problem be faced every day, 
and its successful solution depends upon a wise combination 
of sunniness and dignity. If mahogany furniture is used, for 


(Continued on Page 92) 
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Yes, dark dresses can be 
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made lighter 
shades 


New “Dresses For Old 
At Trivial Cost 


Don’t lay aside your old dresses, 
hosiery or lingerie because you 
have tired of the old color, or 
they have faded. White RIT 
will remove the old color, 
spots, streaks or stains. 


Charming Results 
—With RIT 


Then, you can RIT your 
garments any of the Season’s 
fashionable colors. It will 
give you all the charming 
hues you’ve ever dreamed 
of. Delicate tints or fast 
dyes—there are 24 beauti- 
ful colors to choose from. 


AB 


Were RIT makes it possible to RIT slips, lingerie, or hosiery, 
and even filmy handkerchiefs to match your dresses. It removes 
dark colors so you can RIT in lighter shades. 
use. Harmless as boiling water, too. 


In your home White RIT will help you rebeautify dull looking drapes 
and curtains. You can change the entire scheme to light, charming 
colors. Restores linens to snowy whiteness. It’s wonderful, too, for 
removing spots, streaks and stains of all kinds. You can get RIT or 
White RIT at your druggist’s or department store. 


And it’s so easy to 


Remember! New Improved RIT is guaran- 
teed to either fast dye or tint with perfect 
results. It will not injure the finest fabrics. 


RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
1401 W. Jackson Boulevard + + Chicago, Ill. 





FAST DYES OR TINTS 
Never say Dye’ say RIT 
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Cfcelve Presents for a Stout Golored Woman 


(Continued from Page 27) 


“Merciful heavens!” cried the young 
man. ‘‘Have you gone mad? What could 
a woman who neither reads nor writes do 
with Wells’ Outline of History—except 
just sit and thumb the pages?” 

“But just think how many pages there 
are to thumb!”’ insisted the girl quite in- 
trepidly. ‘‘On a lazy, hot Sunday after- 
noon, for instance, when everybody else is 
worrying through a novel or a newspaper 
to find out whether it was Elsie or 
Lulu-Daisy who pushed Clarence 
over the cliff ——” 

““Wh-what?”’ 

‘““Yes—ex-exactly!’’ 
roused the girl. 

Once again the 
young man glanced 
apprehensively at 
his watch. “Oh, of 
course,’’ he mur- 
mured, “‘it is generally 
conceded that all South- 
ern girls are very chatty 
and attractive. And it’s 
been, I assure you, a great 
pleasure to meet you. Neverthe- 
less. . . . Only nine minutes 
left now!” he cried out quite hectically. 

“Haven’t you any ideas of your own?”’ 

“Just ‘pink,’”’ admitted the poor young 
man. 

““Pink—what?”’ demanded the girl. 

The young man shrugged his shoulders. 
“Oh, I’m sure I don’t know,” he said. 
“But my sister’s last admonition was, 
“Whatever else you get or don’t get, be 
sure and get something pink!’”’ With a 
sudden and most unexpected cry of joy 
he turned round and bolted for a wall 
counter fairly aflame and afoam with pink. 
‘“What in the world are these?’”’ he gloated. 

“‘Ca-camisoles!’’ admitted the little 
shopper’s aide. ‘“‘A—a sort of a—a sort of 
a waist, you know.” 


HE young man’s face fell. ‘‘Darn the 
luck!”’ he said. “This old mammy 
hasn’t got any waist!” 

‘‘ All the more important, then!”’’ urged 
the girl. Madly she dipped into the roseate 
tide and lifted a filmy mystery of satin and 
lace into full view. ‘“‘About—what size— 
would you say?” she questioned the 
young man tersely. 

“For heaven’s sake, how would I 
know?” protested the young man. A sud- 
den illuminating ray of hopefulness spread 
transiently across his face. “‘ What—what 
size would you wear?” he questioned. 

“Bout a thirty-four.” 

“Um-m-m,” reflected the young man. 


’ “Well—call it about a two-hundred-and- 


seven then!” 

“Two hundred and seven?”’ tittered the 
wall-counter clerk. 

The little shopper’s aide gave a single 
last glance of despair toward the great 
clock on the wall, made a swift calculation 
on her finger tips. “Eight!” she ordered. 
“Eight pink satin camisoles! Largest 
living size!’ 

A gong rang! 

The whole store flew suddenly into the 
confusion of departure! Belated cus- 
tomers colliding with belated customers! 
Impatient clerks closing boxes, slamming 
drawers, thudding great bolts of cloth 
back into place on their shrouded shelves! 
Cash girls running! Floorwalkers calling 
out their ultimate orders! 


OMEONE thrust a package into the 

young man’s hand! Someone thrust 
another! Another and another! Then 
he bolted for the vestibule, snatched up 
a tennis racket and a package of celery 
and four glass-lamp chimneys from the 
obliging doorman’s temporary custody and 
fled into the hurrying crowd outside. 
“Not a minute to spare!’’ he groaned. 
“But perhaps I can make it even yet!” 

Frantically he looked for a street car. 
But there was none in sight. Frenziedly 












he listened for a taxicab. But there was 
none in sound. Setting his mouth rather 
grimly, he took a hitch, as it were, in his 
packages; and dodging perfectly reck- 
lessly between a coal truck and a watering 
cart, started off at a dead run through the 
nearest short cut he could think of to try 
and catch his train. 

In the shadow of the first alley he sensed 

that someone else was running, too, and 

running very close behind him. As 

he emerged from the alley into 

_ sunshine again the someone 

"Caught up with him suddenly 

.. and touched him on the 
elbow. 

It was the little shop- 
per’s aide. “Excuse 
me,” she said. ‘But 
you seem to have for- 
gottenyourchange!”’ 
““Thanks!’’ gasped 

the young man; thrust 
a jingle of dimes and nick- 
els into his pocket and quick- 
ened his pace. 
As he sprinted across a squalid 
park the light hand touched him 
again. ‘‘Excuse me,” said the little shop- 
per’saide. ‘‘ But youseem to have dropped 
one of the camisoles!”’ 
“Thanks!” gasped the young man; 
thrust the squashy package into his pocket 
and doubled his speed. 


ASHING down the long, gray, glower- 

ing platform just as the coveted train 
disappeared puffily into the distance, the 
young man dropped down with a mut- 
tered exclamation of rage on the first 
baggage truck he could reach—only to find 
that the baggage truck was already oc- 
cupied. “‘Excuse—me,”’ said the little 
shopper’s aide. ‘‘But you seem to have 
lost your train!” 

For some inexplainable reason the com- 
ment seemed to annoy the young man. 
“There will doubtless be another train— 
in time,”’ he affirmed tersely. 

“Oh, excuse me—but there won’t!” 
said the little shopper’s aide. ‘‘Not an- 
other train at all until five o’clock!”’ 

With a gesture of incredulity —even, in- 
deed, of reproof—the young man glanced 
at his watch. “‘And just how do you hap- 
pen to know so much about my train?” 
he questioned. 

“Because, you see, it—happens—to be 
my train—too.”’ 

“Oh, I say,’’ he said helplessly. ‘‘So it’s 
your train, too, that I’ve lost! And your 
whole precious half-holiday besides!”’ 

“Oh, it doesn’t matter,” insisted the 
little shopper’s aide gallantly. ‘‘There’ll 
be other half-holidays coming!”’ 

“But not till next week again!”’ fretted 
the young man. 


O, NOT till next week,” admitted 
the girl. ‘But I reckon the machine 
will wait.” 

“Machine?” questioned the young man. 
“Oh, you were expecting someone to meet 
you? Then, of course, you'll want to 
telephone? What?” 

“Sewing machine was what I meant,” 
said the girl. Almost as though in spite 
of herself she laughed. ‘Saturday after- 
noons, you know, I sew!” she confided. 
“For my landlady, I mean. It—it helps 
us both out a bit.” 

“Well, maybe it does!” grinned the 
young man. The grin shifted suddenly to 
a frown of faint perplexity. ‘‘You say 
you live in Silver Sands?” he questioned. 

“Oh, mercy, no!” cried the girl. 
“Nothing as grand as that! But at Sedge 
Dune, you know—the station just be- 
yond. That is, I have a room there—just 
for the summer, you know, when the doc- 
tor said ——’’ The faltering explanation 
on her lips changed suddenly to a faint but 
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A. Discovery 


That offers you a marvelous NEW WAY to remove cold cream 


Cheaper than Spoiling and Laundering Towels 


NOW REDUCED 
IN PRICE 
ALMOST HALF! 


A way that will double the effectiveness of 
your make-up. That will correct oily nose and 
skin conditions amazingly. That will make a 
darkish skin seem shades lighter instantly. 








The ONLY way yet discovered that removes 
all dirt, grime and germ-laden accumulations, 
in gentle safety to your skin. 








ODERN beauty science has found a new 
M . a different 
way from any you have ever known. A way 
that works wonders on the skin—yet costs you 
less to use than soiling, laundering—and often 
ruining— towels. 


way to remove cold cream. . 


It will prove that no matter how long you 
have used cold cream, you have never removed 
it, and its accumulation of dirt, entirely from 
your skin . . . have never removed it in gentle 
safety to your skin. 

Just use the coupon. A 7-day supply will be 
given you without charge. 


Ends two beauty mistakes 


It ends the soiled towel method, judged dan- 
gerous to skin beauty. Too often you thus rub 
dirty cold cream back into the skin. That fosters 
skin blemishes. It invites blackheads. It is 
a prime cause of oily skin and nose conditions. 

‘to use cold cream effectively, you must 
reniove it all from the skin. Towels, cheese 
cloth, paper substitutes, etc., won't do it. 

li ends the mistaken use of too harsh paper 
makeshifts; not sufficiently absorbent to thor- 
oughly cleanse, too harsh for delicate skin 
fabric. 

|-nd those mistakes, and you'll note an amaz- 
ing difference quickly in your skin. 

Your make-up will hold hours longer than 
before. Your skin will lose its oily look. Your 
nose will seldom call for powder. 


KLE 


ABSORBENT 


KERCHIEFS 


To Remove Cold Cream — Sanitary 
































Due to women’s tremendous acceptance of 230 LARGE 
Kleenex, it is now made in volume produc- HANDKERCHIEF 
tion, at greatly reduced price to you. This SHEETS 


lowered price with 30% more ’Kerchiefs in each 
box makes the present price of Kleenex 
scarcely more than half what you paid before. 


(Big size—90 sq. in. each) 
FIFTY CENTS 























Ends 


Oily skin and nose 
conditions amaz- 
ingly. 


The expense of 
ruining and laun- 
dering towels. 


Keeps 
Your make-up fresh 
hours longer than 
before. 


Lightens the skin 
several shades— 
quickly. 


Instead of towels, 
cloths, harsh fibre, 
or paper make- 
shifts, you use this 
deliciously soft 
new material—27 
times as absorbent! 
A wholly different 
way from any 
known before. 


















































SAVES RUINING YOUR FINE TOWELS 


Every woman has had the experience of fine towels ruined for- 
ever with cold cream. 

Thus, on this count alone, thousands of women are using 
Kleenex. 

It is even cheaper to use than laundering cloths. Cheaper than 
buying cheese cloth. The most economical way known to re- 
move cold cream. 

—The FIRST beauty accessory discovered that actually pays for 
itself. 








aNEX — 






Kleenex ’Kerchiefs— 
absorbent—come in 
exquisite flat handker- 
chief boxes to fit your 
dressing table drawer. 


aa Pa Professional size : 
fn Sheets 9 x 10 50c 


inches . . 


Send coupon 


A few days’ use will prove the results of the 
Kleenex ’Kerchief beyond all question or doubt. 
Mail the coupon. A full 7-day supply will be 


sent you. 





7-Day Supply —FREE 


KLEENEX CO., 
Lake- Michigan Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 
Please send without expense to me a sample 
packet of Big Kleenex 'Kerchiefs—absorbent— 
as offered. 
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“The Dancing Chiffon 


Tar Dancing Chiffon.” An all-silk chiffon from top to toe, of 


Sheerest weave—for beauty. 


If your dealer can’t supply you, send us a post 


s With an invis- 
ible “‘inner-foot”’ of liske—for extra wear. Pure 
thread Japan silk, dyed in all the latest shades. 


Ask for Allen-A 
Style No. 3785 


card. We will see that you are supplied. For 


your own protection— 


eo 





best-seller of all Spring numbers” 


A lovely, sheer, all-silk hose—with an invis- 
ible ‘‘inner-foot’’ of lisle that doubles the wear 


The popularity of ‘‘The Dancing 
Chiffon’’ is as widespread as the love 
for dancing. For we created this ex- 
quisite hose especially for women who 
love to dance. 

The fairylike web is daintily allur- 
ing. Sheerest of all silk weaves from 
top to toe. Soft and lovely, and full- 
fashionedtofitsnugly. Lending grace- 
ful, slender shapeliness and charm. 
But encased in the silken foot is an 


invisible “‘inner-foot”’ of fine lisle. 
And that is the secret of the unusually 


long service this Allen-A creation gives. 


For, this extra foot of lisle cushions 
and strengthens the silken foot—at 
the heel and toe—where most hose 
go to pieces first. Even the constant 
rubbing of the shoe while dancing 
fails to weaken the thread. 


‘Take this advertisement to your own 
dealer. Insist on this Allen-A creation 
Style No. 3785. In all the newest 
shades. If he does not carry this hose, 
send us his name. We will see that 
you get this stocking at once. 


THE ALLEN-A COMPANY, KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 


Hlosiery 


for men, women and children 
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%eq, U.S, PAT. ort 


Underwear 


for men and boys only 
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frankly amused smile. ‘‘Oh, I know who 
you are!”’ she confided ingenuously. ‘‘I’ve 
seen you on the train lots of mornings!” 

“Really? Well, then, of course I must 
have seen you, too—I suppose. But—but 
sO many pretty girls ——” 

“There’s no compliment for me in 
that!” said the little shopper’s aide quite 
simply. “‘Oh, of course they tell me I 
was a very pretty baby—and of course’”’— 
she dimpled rather reluctantly—‘“‘I am 
planning to be a very pretty oldlady. But 
just now, somehow—just now ——”’ 

“Oh, well, of course,’ admitted the 
young man, ‘‘you are a bit underweight 
even for these times I should judge. And 
just a trifle pale perhaps. But with all the 
long summer ahead—all the jolly, bright 
hours on the beach ——”’ 

“Beach?” 


“DY JOVE, I'll tell you what we can 

do!’ he confided. “‘Both of us, I mean. 
““My car is in the repair shop but I’ll go 
and borrow one from my brother-in-law! 
And we'll drive home along the shore 
and ———” 

“Oh, I never dreamed of that,” pro- 
tested the little shopper’s aide. 

“No, probably not!’ admitted the 
young man. “For most dreams are phan- 
tasies! But this is 
practical !’’ 

‘‘But I—I’m not 
quite accustomed, you 
know, to—to riding 
with strange young 
men,” protested the 
little shopper’s aide 
worriedly. 

“‘No, of course not,” 
admitted the young 
man. “‘ Not just Round 
and Round, that is! 
That would be giddy! 
But this, you see, is 
Straight Ahead! A mere jitney proposi- 
tion, as it were! And anyway,” he added 
with a sudden flash of inspiration, ‘‘ you’ve 
already been riding with me most every 
day, you say, on the train? Why in the 
world draw the line so between gasoline 
and steam?” 

The little shopper’s aide gave a probing, 
speculative tug to the wilted ruffle at her 
throat, sighed a little, turned her small 
head sharply away from a sudden acrid 
gust of smoke and cinders that assailed 
them—and capitulated. ‘I—I think it 
would be—heavenly,”’ she admitted. 

*‘Good!”’ said the young man. ‘‘I’ll be 
back in just a jiffy! Bob keeps his cars, 
quite fortunately, in a garage just round 
the corner from here!”’ 

Then, dumping everything down beside 
her on the baggage truck, he disappeared 
utterly from sight only to reappear in due 
season and usher her with more or less 
formality to a perfect jewel box of a car all 
gray enamels and blue upholsteries and 
plate-glass windows shining together in 
the sun. 

Hospitably but with a perfectly im- 
personal interest he helped his guest into 
her place and packed the tennis racket 
and the lamp chimneys and the bunch of 
celery and all the other packages very 
adroitly around her. Then sliding into his 
own seat he started the engine and poured 
the car like so much sirup—smooth, silent, 
utterly luscious—into the rattling, clang- 
ing traffic of trucks and vans and cobble- 
stones 


" ELL, I certainly hope we don’t have 
any accident today,” he confided 
as they dashed along the turnpike. “It 
would read so strangely: ‘In a borrowed 
car, driving with a beautiful young lady 
whose name he didn’t even know, but 
carrying eight pink satin camisoles, one 
really horrible box of lavender and gold 
correspondence cards, a photograph of 
Lincoln in a rhinestone frame, and Wells’ 
Outline of History ——’”’ 
To his infinite consternation the girl be- 
side him gave a dreadful little scream. 
Slamming on the brakes he brought the 





= 4 


car to as quick a stop as possible and 
turned aghast to stare into her blanching 
face. ‘‘What in the world’s the matter?” 
he demanded. 

*‘That’s only eleven!” gasped the giri. 
*‘And we were to get twelve! I counted 
wrong! I Her chin began to 
quiver. ‘“‘And you swore,” she said, 
“that you’d never go home again without 
them!”’ 





i ELL, let’s not!” grinned the young 

man quite cheerfully. ‘It’s a bully 
afternoon! What do you say we drive to 
Maine? Or the moon?” 

“Oh, no—no!”’ winced the girl. She 
looked really just a little bit frightened; 
reached one questioning hand toward the 
catch of the door. 

Starting to laugh again, the young man 
sobered rather suddenly instead. ‘‘ Don’t, 
my dear,” he said. ‘‘Please—please don’t 
look like that!’’ He flushed a little; 
fumbled a bit for a word; flushed and 
smiled again. ‘‘ Because really, you know,”’ 
he stammered, “I’m not a bit of a fresh 
guy. 

‘“‘No, of course not!”’ rallied the little 
shopper’s aide valiantly. ‘‘But the moon, 
you know? Maine? One hears such 
dreadful things! Oh, but of course”’ 
she hastened to reassure not only himself 
but herself—‘‘oh, but of course—as I told 
you, I knew who you 
were the minute you 
came into the store! 
You’re Mr. Winton 
Ridgemere, of Silver 
Sands! And you’ve got 
a motorboat called the 
Bubble and Squeals!” 

“Which is also the 
name of a very hum- 
ble pot stew, I believe,” 
murmured the young 
man. ‘Salt beef and 
cabbage being the 
main ingredients.” 

‘“* And—oh, yes, there’s something about 
radios, too,’’ persisted the girl. ‘‘Some- 
thing that you’re trying to perfect or in- 
vent! I forget what it is—but you're 
really rather celebrated.” 

““*Celibated’ I guess is what you mean!” 
grinned the young man—and starting his 
engine again, swooped down like the flight 
of a gull from the black macadam of the 
highway to the gray sand of the beach and 
scaled along at the edge of the waves in a 
cool sweet swish of shell and foam. 

“Just about a mile of this when the 
tide is right,” he suggested. ‘‘Want to 
get out and go wading?” 


“(\H, NO—NO,” protested the girl with 
a vague resumption of alarm. ‘I’m 
sure we ought to be hurrying!” 

“Oh, very well, then, hurrying it shall 
be!”’ guaranteed the young man. _ Im- 
pulsively, as one reaches to tuck a pillow 
or two behind another’s visibly uneasy 
back, he began at once to rack his brains 
for conversational reassurances to tuck 
into the only too evident aches or angles of 
the girl’s disquietude. ‘‘ Humph,”’ he ven- 
tured, ‘I had a little sister once—some- 
thing like you! Funny little thing!” 

“*Funny little thing?’ Like me?” 
roused the girl. ‘‘Oh-h,”’ she parried l- 
most instantly. ‘“‘That’s the sister you 
live with—is it?”’ 

For some unapparent reason the young 
man seemed incredibly amused at the 
suggestion. ‘‘Oh, great zounds, no!”’ he 
protested. ‘‘No one in his wildest rmo- 
ments would think of calling Elizabet!: a 
‘funny little thing!’ But the other on: — 
Fluff ——” 

“What became of her?”’ said the gir!. 

The young man seemed really rat'ier 
surprised at the question. ‘‘ What becaine 
of her?” he said. ‘‘Why, someone caine 
along, of course, and gobbled her right «ip! 
Took her away to the other side of the 
world to help run a coffee plantation or 
something exotic like that! It’s funny,” 
he frowned, ‘‘about these ‘funny little 
things,’ but someone—somehow—always 


(Continued on Page 85) 
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One afternoon they told shopping secrets... 
... dnd all had made the same discoveries about A&P 


“They” were a group of alert young 
married women whose conversation had 
drifted from fashions to household af- 
fairs. First one, then the other, told how 
her food problems had abruptly ended 
when she discovered A&P. Each for her- 
self had proved by comparison that the 
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Del Monte varieties and values offered by A&P are 
fruits and vegetables, rarely found elsewhere. 
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THE GREAT ATLANTIC & PACIFIC TEA COMPANY 
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highest quality, brands of long-established 
excellence, from the world’s finest kitch- 
ens—warranted as to wholesomeness 
and nutrition-value by a nation-wide ac- 
ceptance. And food dollars always go 
farthest at the A&P. 

Behind each A&P store is almost sev- 
enty years of buying experience in the 
markets of the world—and an equal 
term of service to the most representative 
women of America. 
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“The supreme com- 
bination of all that 
is fine in motor cars” 
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Long life is probably the most ENDURING! edge that on such a basis Packard 


outstanding characteristic of the 
Packard car. It isa quality which new owners men- 
tion very frequently as the reason for their choice. 


For the enduring excellence of Packard trans- 
portation is the foundation of Packard’s greatly 
broadened market. Thousands buy these fine 
cars with the calculated intention of keeping 
them at least five years—and with the knowl- 


cAsk The Man 


ownership costs no more per year 
than they have paid for half price cars of far less 
comfort and distinction. 


Packard makes it easy and desirable for its owners 
to keep their cars. No radical design changes 
intrigue them annually. And Packard beauty, of 
line, finish and upholstery, endures as surely as 
the sturdy precision of its famous chassis. 
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does come along and gobble ’em right up! 
({usbands, I mean, of course! But Eliza- 
th, now ——’”’ He shook his head. ‘‘No 
1e will ever gobble up Elizabeth!” 
“Why?” said the girl. 
Once again the young man looked quite 
ankly surprised. ‘Oh, Elizabeth’s a 
ick, of course!’”’ he hastened to testify. 
But severe! Ten years older than I am 
‘rom the start! And tailor-made—physi- 
cally, mentally, morally! How old are 
ou?”” he turned his head just a bit 
abruptly to ask. 
“Eighteen,” said the girl. 
“My, what a ripe old age!” said the 
voung man. “I’m only thirty-two.” 
“Yes,” said the girl. 
‘‘And what in the world did you say 
your name was?” 
“Audrey Farraday.”’ 
“Nice name,’ conceded the young man. 
“Who are your people?”’ 
‘*Haven’t any.” 
“Oh, I say—that’s tough!”’ 
“Tough,”’ admitted the girl. 
‘‘But surely you’ve someone 





“THE girl shook her head. ‘‘My father 

was a school-teacher,”’ she said, “in 
Georgia. My mother was—was just my 
father’s wife. She didn’t teach, I mean, or 
do anything like that, but just stayed at 
home and was very pretty.’ She sighed 
alittle. ‘‘It was all so long ago,”’ she con- 
fessed, ‘‘I scarcely remember. But after 
my father and mother died I went to live 
with my grandfather. And then when he 
died I came North. That was three years 
ago. I thought I’d be a stenographer, 
but’’—she smiled a little—‘“‘but I can’t 
spell! And—and when I’m in offices I’m 
afraid all the time! If people are too 
jolly I mean I’m awfully afraid of that! 
And if they’re not jolly at all She 
shivered. ‘‘Oh, then indeed I am scared!”’ 
With a rather pitiful little effort of non- 
chalance she tried suddenly to cover the 
shiver with a shrug of the shoulders. 
“Oh, but sometime—somewhere, I sup- 
pose,’ she attested, ‘‘I shall find some sort 
of a little place where I fit in. A place, I 
mean, that needs me as much—almost as 
much, that is—as I need it!” 

‘‘What do you like to do?” 

“Oh—anything,”’ admitted the girl, 
“that doesn’t frighten me. Horses, for 
instance! Oh, I love horses! I broke a 
colt when I was thirteen! And sailboats 
too! They’re new to me, of course! But I 
think I’d like to make a sailboat do the 
right thing in storms!” 

“Um-m-m,”’ reflected the young man. 
llaving thus exhausted all new and un- 
usual subjects that occurred to him he 
reverted again to the earlier subject of 
June. ‘Well, as I said before,’”’ he con- 
lided, ‘‘ June is certainly some month!”’ 


\ J[ISSING the instant corroboration of 
LVI his statement, he turned with a gasp 
ofastonishment to note that the little shop- 
er’s aid was fast asleep. ‘‘Well—I’ll be 
larned!’’ he said, and switching his car to 

1e smoother side of the road sped along 

ke a thing on tiptoe—dodging this, 
edging that, pussy-footing over noisy cul- 
verts, stroking bumpy bridges into mere 
muffled thuds. ‘‘ Well, I’ll be darned,” 
.e repeated. ‘‘Why, the poor little thing! 
\Vhy, she must be all tuckered out. Ana 
nee thought to tell her about the sand- 
viches,”’ 

Characteristically as he drove his mind 
reverted to his morning at the office— 
esterday’s problems, today’s, tomorrow’s, 
ilways waiting just around the corner to 
de solved. 

And then at last, with a little sigh of 
relief, he rolled into his own driveway. 
Stopping the car for some inexplainable 
impulse just behind the acacia tree instead 
of directly in front of the door as usual, 
he jumped out and sped as expeditiously 
as possible to the back porch where his 
sister—tall and stately and cool in her 
mannish white linens—seemed to be wait- 
ing for him in some brand-new sort of 
consternation. 


Perched high on the step above her, in 
voluminous folds of jetty flesh and violet 
calico, with her shoes in her hand and a 
yellow bandanna knotted tightly round her 
rotund head, the old negro mammy sat 
glowering blankly down into space. 

“‘Oh—Winton!”’ cried hissister. ‘‘We’re 
in such trouble! Mandy here says that 
she can’t stay with us any longer!”’ 

“Why—Mandy!”’ protested the young 
man. ‘‘What’s the matter?” 

“‘It’s mah washin’,”’ said the old mammy. 

“Your — washing?”’ cried the young 
man’s sister. “Why, Mandy,” she pro- 
tested, ‘‘we certainly have tried to make 
it just as light as we possibly could for 
you! Sent everything big or fussy to the 
laundry! Sent # 

“That sho am de whole calamity,” 
droned the old mammy. “Mah washin’ 
am mah glory!” 

““Your—glory?’’ stammered the young 
man. ‘Oh, of course, if you really feel 
that way about it you might do my tennis 
flannels every week! It would save me a 
pretty penny!”’ 

Respectfully but witha perfectly definite 
expression of reproach the old mammy 
turned her eyes to him. ‘‘There ain’t no 
glory, sah, in washing pants,”’ she said. 
“What I likes to wash is ruffles and things 
with ribbons in them.” Equally respect- 
fully but equally reproachfully she turned 
and cast her eyes upon the young man’s 
austerely clad sister. ‘‘What I likes to 
do,”’ she said, ‘‘is to wash till I’m boilin’ 
mad and then a-iron till it’s all swet out. 
But when mah washin’ is on de line,’’ she 
confided with significance, “‘I calculate on 
seein’ it flutter.” 





““ (\H, BUT, Mandy,” coaxed the young 
man, ‘‘we can’t possibly let you go! 
Why, my sister thinks so much of you that 
she’s bought you twelve presents! One for 
every Saturday night thissummer—as long 
as you stay with us! That’s what kept me 
so late this afternoon—selecting them for 
you. Every Saturday night, you under- 
stand—one present. Just think of the sur- 
prise—the looking forward Ss 

“S’prises?’’ quickened the old mammy. 
““S’prises?’’ A childish flare of interest 
woke suddenly in her face. 

“Go get them now!” whispered the 
young man’s sister frantically. ‘Give 
them to her all at once—now, I say! Any- 
thing—anything to tide over this special 
emergency !”’ 

Obediently the young man returned to 
the car. Finding his passenger still asleep, 
he extracted his packages as cautiously as 
possible from the general mélée, and hurry- 
ing back to the porch threw down the box 
of lavender correspondence cards into the 
old mammy’s lap. 

“There!” he triumphed. 

“For de Lor’s sake!’’ said the old 
mammy. Glintingly for an instant the old 
eyes woke to interest, and dulled almost 
as quickly to sullenness again. Very 
slowly but definitely she began to shake 
her head. ‘All my writin’s was writ and 
done with before you was born!”’ she said. 

“Oh, very well. How about a book, 
then?”’ coaxed the young man, and placed 
the famous volume solemnly in the grop- 
ing hands. ‘Such a wise book!” he ad- 
monished her. ‘A whole outline of 
history! Think how proud you'll be of it!” 





NCE again the strange, avaricious 
pride of the illiterate woke in the peer- 
ing eyes. A dozen fluttering pages passed 
like white moths through the fumbling fin- 
gers. Then the fingers stilled again. Once 
again the old mammy shook her head. ‘‘I 
done lived the whole world once,”’ she said. 
‘*There ain’t no book readin’s can tell me 
anything I ain’t always known.” 

‘Oh, dear!’’ and the young man flashed 
the shining picture of Lincoln before the 
blinking eyes. 

The single gasp of rapture on the old 
lips smothered itself almost instantly with 
achildishly crafty smile. “‘Ole Marse Lin- 
coln don’t need no glued glass to make 
him a shinin’ crown!”’ she averred. “His 
crown is made of stars and moons! And 


there’s more’n two hundred angels, I 








Feat as you choose foods for their 
vitamin and calorie content—so 
you should choose your toilet 
preparations for their 
scientific effectiveness 
and purity 








Write for a copy of 
“THE QUEST OF 
THE BEAUTIFUL,” 
Elizabeth Arden’s 
book on the correct 
care of the skin 
according to her 
scientific method. 
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LIZABETH ARDEN makes her exquisite Venetian Toilet Prepara- 
tions with all the nice care which safeguards the products of a modern 
food laboratory. Each formula is the result of experiment and research, 
to determine the effect of every least ingredient on the skin. And then 
the ingredients are purchased with scrupulous attention to their purity 


and quality. 


“Table grades’’ or ‘‘medicinal grades”’ of fine oils are chosen. 


Fresh eggs, lemon juice, the pick of the world’s markets. You can eat 
the skin foods, if you wish. Only vegetable colorings, certified by the 
Government for use in foods, are used to tint the powders. 

The immaculate purity of these Preparations protects and promotes the 
health of your skin. Each Preparation has been created for a definite pur- 
pose. The Cleansing Cream, to dissolve and dislodge impurities in the 
pores, but not to be absorbed. The nourishing creams—Orange Skin Food 
and the more delicate Velva Cream—to be absorbed by the tissues, to 
round out lines and wrinkles. If you use these specialized Preparations 
each morning and night, according to the method of an Elizabeth Arden 
Treatment, your skin cannot fail to be benefited. 


Venetian Cleansing Cream. Removes all 
impurities from the pores. Cleanses thoroughly 
and soothes the skin, leaving it soft and receptive. 


$/, $2, $3, $6. 


Venetian Ardena Skin Tonic. Tones, firms, 
and clarifies the skin. A gentle bleach and 
astringent. 85c, $2, $3.75. 


Venetian Orange Skin Food. Rounds 
out wrinkles and lines. Excellent for a thin, 
lined or ageing face, and as a preventive of 


fading and lines. $1, $1.75, $2.75, $4.25. 


Venetian Velva Cream. 4 delicate skin 
food for sensitive skins. Keeps the skin soft 
and smooth. Recommended also for a full face, 
as it nourishes without fattening. $1, $2, $3, $6. 


Venetian Special Astringent. Lifts and 
Jirms the tissues, tightens the skin. Important 
for the treatment of a fallen contour or flabby 
neck. $2.25, $4. 


Venetian Pore Cream. 4 greaseless astrin- 
gent cream which closes open pores, corrects 
their laxness and refines the coarsest skin. $/, 
$2.50. 


Venetian Amoretta Cream. 4n exquisite 
protective cream, gives a smooth natural bloom 
to the skin, prevents roughness. A becoming 
powder foundation. $/, $2. 


Poudre d’Illusion. Powder of superb quality, 
Jine, pure, adherent. Illusion (a peach blend), 
Rachel, Ocre, Minerva, Banana and White. $3. 


Elizabeth Arden’s Venetian Toilet Preparations are on sale at 
smart shops all over the United States, Canada and Great Britain, 
and in the principal cities of Europe, Africa, Australasia and the 
Far East, South America, West Indies and the U.S. Possessions. 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 


NEW YORK: 673 FIFTH AVENUE 


LONDON: 25 Old Bond Street 


CHICAGO: 70 E. Walton Place 
BOSTON: 24 Newbury St. 
WASHINGTON: 1147 Connecticut Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA: 133 S. 18th St. 
ATLANTIC CITY: Ritz-Carlton Block 


PARIS: 2 rue de la Paix 


DETROIT: 318 Book Building 
SAN FRANCISCO: 233 Grant Ave. 
LOS ANGELES: 600 W. 7th Street 
BIARRITZ: 2 rue Gambetta 
CANNES: 3 Galeries Flueries 
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Squeaks and Rattles 


All the irritating noises in children’s wheeled things 
quickly vanish and “stay gone” when 3-in-One is 
used frequently and liberally. 


And, best of all, the “wheeled things” last longer 
because 3-in-One relieves destructive friction. Also 
prevents rust on nickeled parts and polishes enamel. 


3-in-One is the same good oil that housewives every- 
where use on sewing machines, vacuum cleaners, 
washing machine motors, locks, bolts and hinges. 
It’s an oil compound, scientifically blended, far supe- 
rior to ordinary “machine oils” and other light min- 
eral oils. . . . Try 3-in-One and note the difference! 


Sold by good stores everywhere, in Handy Cans 
and three sizes of bottles. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 130LE. William St., New York, N. Y. 


FREE— Generous sample and illustrated Diction- 
ary of Uses. Request both on a postal. 

Clean windows and mirrors cleaner by put- 

ting a little 3-in-One into the wash water. 


Wring cloth until just moist. Polish with 
ot cloth. 
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reckon, who don’t do nothing nohow but 
just stand by and keep it shined!”’ 

Before the increasing consternation in 
his sister’s eyes the young man brought 
out his final selection with a distinct sense 
of goose flesh rising along the back of his 
neck. Apprehensively he watched the 
black fingers tugging at the delicate tissue 
paper, groping with the gilded string; saw 
the whole hand clutch in a perfect passion 
of ecstasy at a wisp of pink satin—and 
flex again. “And mea ‘settled woman!’”’ 
glowered the old mammy. 

“And there are seven more of the pink 
ones!” fired the young man as his last 
shot. 

“Seven?” gasped his sister. 

“Tse gwine!”’ said the old mammy. 
“‘Just as soon as I take in that last dish 
towel,” she pointed, “Ise gwine!”’ La- 
boriously she stumbled to her stocking 
feet with her shoes still in her hand and 
started down the steps, then stopped sud- 
denly; and, cocking her head like some 
huge interrogative bird, turned and looked 
at the young man. “Ise just a poor ole 
ignorant black woman,”’ she said, ‘‘but I 
sho can read numbers!”’ Reproachfully 
she pointed back at the discarded pack- 
ages behind her. ‘‘They’s only eleven,”’ 
she said. “‘ Who-all said they was twelve?”’ 


ITH an ultimate cry of despair the 

young man turned and bolted for the 
car again. ‘ Wait!’’ he called back. ‘‘ Wait 
a minute!’’ There was still the bunch of 
celery, he reasoned. Or even the four 
lamp chimneys! Who could tell? 

Close behind him suddenly he sensed his 
sister’s stately white figure; the momen- 
tous violet bulk of the old mammy; heard 
his sister give a sharp little cry. 

“Why—why, Winton—you’ve got a girl 
in the car!”’ protested his sister. ‘‘Why, 
what in the world? Why, she seems to be 
sleeping! Why 

Like a thundercloud turned to a pansy 
petal the old black mammy pushed sud- 
denly past them and stood staring at the 
little sleeper. 

“Why, Winton! 
demanded his sister. 

“Oh, just a little girl in the store,” ex- 
plained the young man quite literally. 
“The store where I got Mandy’s presents, 
you know. I was so darned slow about it 
that she missed her train, so I thought I’d 
just bring her along with me. To Sedge 
Dune, you know. That seems to be her 
station. Funny little thing, you know. 
Comes from Georgia, I believe.” 

Still staring blankly at the prostrate 
figure, the tiny wrists, the shadowed eyes, 
the old black mammy gave a sudden queer 
little chuckle. 

“What?” she said. ‘What? You-all 
say she come from Georgie?”’ In another 
instant, plunging irresistibly forward, she 
had gathered the little creature into her 
ponderous arms. ‘‘Sleepin’, you call it?” 
she gasped. “It’s starvin’! Can’t you 
see it? Can’t you feel it? She ain’t got no 
meat on her bones! She ain’t got no 
stuffin’ inside her! I tell you she’s done 
gone swooned!”’ Imperiously she warned 
back the young man’s proffering arms, the 
other woman’s dogmatic gestures. ‘‘No 
mam—no sah!”’ she protested. “If she 
wokes up in your arms then she sho would 
be scart! But when she sees me all she’ll 
say is jes ‘Another mammy.’”’ 





Who in the world?” 


TAGGERING back with her little bur- 

den still clasped all unconscious to her 
ponderous breast the old mammy turned 
suddenly and defied her employers. ‘‘ You 
go take back them lavender writin’ cards,”’ 
she said, “‘and trade ’em for starch! You 
go take back them outlines of history and 
trade ’em for bluing! You take back 
Marse Lincoln! And all them pink 
casseroles!”’ A look of ineffable triumph 
and gloating spread suddenly over her 
face. “I’ve done found what I want!” 
she gloated. “I’ve done found a little 
missy to wash and iron! Oh, my lily— 
lily lamb!” she crooned, and gloated. 
“My little white ruffle!”” Imperiously, 
with her drooping burden still clutched to 
her breast, she started for the house. 


‘“Where we gwine put her?” she ques- 
tioned. ‘Where is her roomings?”’ 

“Oh, but Mandy,” demurred the be- 
wildered young man, “‘she hasn’t come to 
live with us, you know! Just as soon as 
she’s herself again she’ll want to go along 
of course! Quite faithfully, you know,” he 
grinned, “‘I promised to return her!”’ 

“‘She ain’t no libry book to be returned 
any,”’ flared the old mammy. “ Where she 
goes I goes! And where she stays—I 
stays!’’ she added significantly. 

The young man’s sister put a hand on 
his arm. Her face was full of signals. 
“Oh, just for a day or two perhaps?’”’ she 
suggested. “Till after my luncheon on 
Tuesday —perhaps?”’ 


UST for a day or two?’’ questioned the 
youngman. Almost inadvertently he 
turned and looked at the girl—at the 
fragile, violet-shadowed face, the doll-like 
wrists. Like a fairy princess most un- 
happily bewitched she loomed suddenly 
before him. Her release from that be- 
witchment—her only chance, perhaps, of 
release from that bewitchment—hanging 
now on just what answer he might choose 
to give his sister. The queerest little shiver 
struck across his spine. How strange it 
would be, he speculated—how bizarre, 
how incredible, if this—if this Not 
just for a day or two perhaps, nor just for 
a week or two—but for a whole lifetime 
even? Lovetime of course was what he 
meant! Things happened that way some- 
times! You read about it in books! 
“Love at first sight’’ was what they called 
it! Absurd, of course! And yet—and 
yet? A little thing like that around the 
house? A funny little thing? So gentle— 
so shy! And yet so sort of jolly too! If 
she could ever really learn to care? To 
be glad when he came? To be sorry when 
he went? Cajoling even Elizabeth per- 
haps? Absurd? Great zounds! Why of 
course it was absurd! And yet—and yet? 
This sudden stupendous pounding of his 
pulses? This almost overwhelming wave 
of tenderness and yearning? 
Into his startled reverie broke his sister’s 





voice again—cool, judicial, absolutely 
emotionless. ‘‘I might even,” said his 
sister—‘‘if the girl proves amiable, | 


mean—I might even find a little work for 
her to do and keep her a bit longer.”’ 

“Or a little play—perhaps,’” murmured 
the young man dryly. 


HE young man’s sister looked just a 
trifle surprised. ‘‘She must of course 
have some trade, I suppose?” she ques- 
tioned musingly. ‘A clerk, you said?’”’ 
To the young man’s own infinite dis- 
comfiture he burst out laughing suddenly. 
‘Breaking colts and ‘making sailboats do 
the right thing in storms’ are her spe- 
cialties, I believe!’’ he confided. 

““What she needs, of course,’’ said his 
sister coldly, ‘‘is rest and regular hours 
and doubtless some good advice.”’ 

Still blocking the doorway with her 
gigantic bulk and holding her little 
charge—no more, no less, than as a mert 
doll baby in her arms—the old black 
mammy looked up suddenly and smiled! 
And all in that instant it seemed that th: 
mammy had always been there, and al 
ways would be there—faithful, devoted 
inherently sacrificial, the smoldering hea‘ 
of an immortal fire! All the divine guile 
lessness of childhood was in her smile- 
and the craftiness of the jungle, and the 
sophistication of courts and kings! 

As though rousing to a signal the littl 
creature in her arms stirred, opened her 
drowsy eyes, and stared bewilderedly into 
the face above her. Then with a sigh o! 
ineffable contentment the drowsy eyes 
closed again. “Oh! It’s home—is it?” 
murmured the little shopper’s aide. 

The old black mammy swallowed 
twice—prodigiously. ‘‘Praise be to de 
Lord!” she said. “It ain’t advice what 
yo’s needin’—it’s lovin’ and waffles!’’ 

It was then that the young man made 
his decision—and delivered it. 

“Oh, all right, you mammy!”’ he said. 
“You provide the waffles—and I’ll at- 
tend to the rest!” 
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thought Il was so careful-:- 


and I ruined them!” 


She knows now that there is only 
one way to wash delicate fabrics 


23 Flint Road, Watertown, Mass. 
(Suburb of Boston] 


MONG MY WEDDING PRESENTS 
were two handsome pairs of blankets which 
I took great pride in. When the time came to 
wash one pair I was afraid to trust them to any- 
one else. I washed them myself. I thought I was 
being so careful and I ruined them! To my hor- 
ror they came out harsh and stiff and matted! 

‘“‘An older married friend who was visiting me 


66 


woolens—rubbing with cake soap or the free 
alkali in so many soaps, regardless of whether 
they are flakes or chips or cakes. She suggested 
that I wash the second pair in Lux. I followed 
her advice and to my joy, they came out as 
beautiful and soft as the day they were given 


? 
to me! —Ann J. Liston. 


at the time told. me that there are two things 
that quickly ruin delicate fabrics, especially 


4 


(A recent investigation shows that 76% of the women interviewed 
in Boston wash their fine things, including blankets, in Lux.) 


These three interesting letters were selected 
from the 475,000 received during the year by 
Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Massachusetts 


































941 Tower Road, Winnetka, IIl. 
[Suburb of Chicago] 
“WIKE SO MANY MOTHERS, I think my baby 
girl is the most precious one in all the world. To- 
ward the end of her first year she became fretful and nat- 


(BELOW) 





urally I was very much distressed. In despair I con- 
sulted an old family doctor. The first thing he asked 
me was how I washed the baby’s clothes. Then he went 
on to tell me how cruelly irritating harsh, shrunken 
woolens are to tender little bodies. He said, too, that 
shrunken woolens retard the proper growth of bones. 
He advised me to wash my baby’s woolens in Lux be- 
cause it won’t shrink woolens. I use Lux now for wash- 
ing all of baby’s clothes and her disposition is sweet and 
cheerful all the time. I am certainly grateful to Lux!” 


—Mrs. Walter Stocklin. 


(78% of the women interviewed in Chicago use Lux.) 

















12 East Abington Ave., Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia 


f ALWAYS THOUGHT I paid enough 
“ for my silk stockings to have them 
list longer. But in no time they would 
‘wear out’ unexpectedly, often causing 
me great embarrassment. 

“This happened at a dance recently. 
The stockings I wore were practically 
new, having been washed only a couple 
of times, yet a ‘run’ suddenly appeared, 
to my great confusion. The next day I 
took the stockings back to the store and 


te 


asked for an explanation. They told me 
that sheer stockings are too delicate to 
trust to most soaps and advised me to a 
use Lux. I’ve used Lux ever since and 
my stockings stay lovely so much longer! ~ 
Lux has actually saved me many, many 
dollars that used to go for more and still 
more stockings.” 
—Alberta H. Williams. 

(75% of the women interviewed in Philadelphia 
use Lux for washing their precious possessions.) 
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IF IT’S SAFE IN WATER— IT’S SAFE IN LUX 
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‘white handles or colored 





You Need Those Teeth 


that are Hardest to Reach. 


Pro-phy-lac-tic Reaches 
and Cleans Them a// 


IRST, you have a curved bristle surface. Nature 

arranged your teeth in a horseshoe curve. The 
Pro-phy-lac-tic reaches and cleans all the teeth be- 
cause its bristle surface fits this curve. 


Next, there is a big cone-shaped end tuft, put 
there to reach the hard-to-get-at rear molars. 
You need those good friends—your back teeth. 
And the only way to keep them is by thorough 
cleaning with a brush that has easy access to 
every hidden crevice. The Pro-phy-lac-tic end 
tuft allows no tooth to escape. 


Next, there is the curved handle. It curves 
toward the surface you are brushing. Com- 
fort demands a handle which curves in 
that direction. 


Curved bristle surface, curved handle, 
a big end tuft—these features give you 
one brush that cleans all the teeth. 


Sold in three sizes by all dealers in 
the United States and Canada, and 
all over the world. Prices in the 
United’ States and Canada are: 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Adult, soc; Pro- 
phy-lac-tic Small, 40c; Pro- 
phy-lac-tic Baby, 25c. Made in 
three bristle textures—hard, 
medium, and soft—and with 


transparent handles—red, 
green, or orange. If you 
prefer a tooth brush 
with more bristle sur- 
face, buy the Pro- 
phy-lac-tic with four 
rows of bristles—price, €0 
cents. 


Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Com- 
pany, Florence, Mass. 
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their conscience that they make a social 
business of ostracizing the makers of the 
idols. 

I saw as many Buddhist pagodas and 
shrines along the banks of the Irrawaddy 
as there are Hindu temples on the banks 
of the Ganges, but the notable stream of 
Burma is in no sense a holy river. Bud- 
dhists bathe in it, not as a sacred rite but 
for the fun of swimming. Also they fish in 
it notwithstanding that 
Buddhism strictly for- 
bids the taking of any 
life, animal or human. 
The cheerful Burman 
explains that he does 
not take the life of the 
fish; he simply pulls it 
out of the river and it 
dies for lack of water, 
for which he does not 
hold himself responsi- 
ble. So the Buddhist 
enjoys his fishing all 
the more because of the 
joke he can make out 
of it at the expense of his faith. It is one 
of the many little things characteristic of 
a temperament which makes the work of 
the missionary difficult. Another minor 
fact illustrating the same thing is that the 
Buddhist dealer in curios at Rangoon or 
Mandalay will sell images of Buddha to 
travelers. 

Over on the island of Ceylon, where 
Buddhism of a purer and more rigid form 
prevails, the storekeeper of that faith would 
consider it a sacrilege to sell a Buddha. 


Burma’s Schools 


URMA’S greater degree of literacy 

among non-Christians does not seem 
to be a factor in the task of the missionary. 
In that country among the males over ten 
years old, 576 out of every thousand of the 
population can read and write their native 
language. In the rest of India only 161 in 
the thousand have that ability. The real 
education of the country is furnished by 
the British government schools and uni- 
versity, the great Judson College and 
many subordinate schools of the American 
Baptists; the Methodist schools chiefly 
for both Buddhist and Christian Chinese 
children. 

In their college, nineteen high schools 
and many intermediate and primary 
schools, the Baptists are teaching, all told, 
more than forty thousand boys and girls. 
The teachers in the lower grades are na- 
tive Christians who have been trained in 
the Baptist normal schools. The educa- 
tion is provided regardless of the religion 
of the pupils. Any child is welcome; but 
Christian instruction is part of the course. 
In each school there is provision for free 
instruction for ten per cent of the pupils. 
The others pay nominal fees. Half of the 
difference between the income from such 
fees and the cost of operation is paid by 
the British Government with the under- 
standing that in courses and examinations 
the school must conform to the govern- 
ment standards. 

The other half is paid by the American 
Baptist Mission. The total amount sent 
in 1926 to Burma from the United States 
for education and other missionary work 
was $255,000 from the American Baptist 
Missionary Society and an _ additional 
$80,000 from the women’s auxiliary or- 
ganization. 

Whether this money is spent on stu- 
dents who are Christians or may become 
such or on those who will go through life 
as Buddhists depends on the character of 
the individual school. In the schools for 
Burmese not twenty-five per cent of the 
children are of Christian parents and there 
is not much expectation that that propor- 
tion will be increased. In the schools for 
the Karens, or animistic hill people of the 
country, the Christian percentage is never 
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less than seventy-five, and in many locali- 
ties not only the whole school but the 
entire adult community is Christian. The 
justification of the Christian missionary 
in Burma is in the work that has been 
done with these hill tribes both in their 
mountain villages and after they have 
migrated down to the plains. 

But only about seven per cent of the 
total population are Karens. 

The Swaraj move- 
ment in Burma—that 
is, a nationalistic de- 
mand for complete 
self-government ac- 
companied by agitation 
against foreigners—is 
not now a disturbing 
factor in the missionary 
situation, although for 
a time it caused much 
trouble and produced 
a great deal of anxiety 
among the American 
and English Christians. 
At its best it was only 
a poor imitation of Swaraj in India and it 
had no Gandhi for a leader. Its prime 
movers were Buddhist monks, who over- 
reached themselves even with their own 
people by trying to become leaders in poli- 
tics. 

The only constructive thing undertaken 
by the Buddhist priests was the opening 
of nationalist schools from which all 
Christians, both teachers and pupils, were 
excluded. These schools repudiated gov- 
ernment aid by refusing to conform to 
government rules concerning curricula 
and courses. They urged all Buddhist 
families to remove their sons and daugh 
ters from the Christian schools and send 
them to the schools of the monks, and for 
a while there was a stampede of such 
pupils away from the educational institu- 
tions of the missionaries. Also the nation- 
alists insisted that Buddhist students re- 
maining in Christian schools should avail 
themselves of the government conscience 
clause and refuse all religious instruction. 
Very few students did so. In one of the 
Baptist high schools two boys claimed the 
right to go to the school without receiving 
Christian teaching. They were shifted 
from a class in Bible instruction to a 
course in ethics. Within a week they de- 
fied the monks and their families and 
begged to be transferred back to Bible, 
chiefly because it was easier. 


Anti-Christian Activity 


UT the national school movement, 
with the slogan that the only patriot- 
ism was Buddhism, sagged off in a few 
months. Neither parents nor students 
cared for the quality of the instruction 
given by the monks. There was nothing in 
it to qualify a Burman boy for the coveted 
jobs under the government or for th¢ 
clerkships in the big mercantile house 
and banks of the Chinese and Englis! 
business men. So the people began t 
send their children back to the Christia1 
schools and to cut off their contribution 
for the monks’ educational enterprise. 
The rest of the anti-Christian activit) 
took the form of mere nagging. For ex 
ample, the monks put into effect a new 
rule that foreigners must not only remové 
their shoes but their stockings befor: 
entering the Shwe Dagon, the chief Bud 
dhist temple in Rangoon and one of th« 
most notable shrines in all India. For 
merly the removal of shoes and the put 
ting on of sandals to protect the stocking 
feet had been sufficient. Under the new 
order even the sandals are barred. One 
must enter barefooted or not at all. The 
result is that Europeans and Americans 
have deprived themselves of visiting 4 
most interesting place. The few who did 


(Continued on Page 91) 
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Cleanse 


‘TEETH 
of Dingy Film 


To Brighten Smiles Quickly 


The new way to combat the film on teeth— 
the source of many tooth and gum disorders 


—which numbers of leading authorities suggest 


Send Coupon for 10-Day Tube Free 





HEN teeth lack 
gleam and white- 
ness, it is usually because 
they are film coated. 
By running the 
tongue across the teeth, 
this film can be felt. 
Modern dental science 
charges it with many 
tooth and gum distur- 
bances; with most of 
the clouded teeth one 
sees, with much of the 








prevalence of pyorrhea. 

Ordinary brushing 
alone has failed to com- 
bat film successfully. 





yY £2 
[sw fh 
A method dentists now 
are widely urging 





Thus thinking people, 
chiefly on dental advice, are adopting a new 
way in tooth and gum care called Pepsodent. 


Fitm— Enemy or Sounp TEETH AND Gums 
hor years dental science sought ways to fight 

nu. Clear teeth and healthy gums come 
only when film is constantly combated— 
removed every day from the teeth. 

ilm was found to cling to teeth; to get 
into crevices and stay; to hold in con- 
tact with teeth food substances which fer- 
mented and fostered the acids of decay. 
"ilm was found to be the basis of tartar. 


Germs by the millions breed in it. And they, N 


with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea 
and most gum disorders. 


CurDLEs AND Removes FILM— 
FIrRMs THE GuMs 


Chus there was a universal call for an effec- 
tive film-removing method. Ordinary brush- 
ing alone was often found ineffective. Now two 
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The art of smiling charmingly is the art of caring properly for one’s teeth. 


effective combatants have been found, ap- 
proved by high dental authority and embodied 


in a tooth paste called Pepsodent. 


Pepsodent acts first to curdle the film. Then 
it thoroughly removes the film in gentle safety 
to enamel. 


At the same time it acts to firm the gums— 
Pepsodent provides, for this purpose, the most 
recent dental findings in gum protection science 
knows today. Pepsodent also multiplies the 
alkalinity of the saliva. And thus aids in neu- 


tralizing mouth acids as they form. 


It multiplies the starch digestant of the 







The habit of removing film twice daily from the teeth by 
Pepsodent is widely urged by dental authorities 


That is why Pepsodent, urged by dental authorities, is also universally 
placed by experts, these days, near the top of the list of modern beauty aids. 


saliva. Thus combats starch deposits which 


might otherwise ferment and form acids. 


No other method known to present-day 
science embodies protective agents like thase 


in Pepsodent. 
PLeAsE Accept PEPSODENT TEST 


Send the coupon for a 10-day tube. Brush 
teeth this way for 10 days. Note how thor- 
oughly film is removed. The teeth gradually 
lighten as film coats go. Then for 10 nights 
massage the gums with Pepsodent, using your 
finger tips; the gums then should start to firm 
and harden. 


At the end of that time, we believe you will 
agree, that next to regular dental care, Pepso- 
dent, the quality dentifrice, provides the utmost 
science has discovered for better teeth and gums. 





FREE—10-DAY TUBE 











FREE—Mail coupon for 10-day tube to The 
Pepsodent Company, Dept. 1136, 1104 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Ill, U.S. A. Only one tube to a 
family. 








Address........ 


Canadian Office and Laboratories: 191 George St., 
Toronto 2, Ont., Canada. London Office: 42 Southwark 





Ltd., 137 Clarence St., Sydney, N. S. W 





Bridge Road, London, S. E. 1. The Pepsodent Co. (Australia), 
S a 2402 





PHEPS ODEN GF 


The Quality Dentifrice—Removes Film from Teeth 
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This Pertect Salad 


served at an important Embassy Dinner 


“A 


May, 19 


i) 
~ 








tt 08: 4: 4 


LEAMING CRYSTAL, soft lustred sil- 
ver, interesting faces, flashing wit— 
a dinner for the amity of two nations! 

As it progresses perfectly from course to 
course, only Joseph knows what toll it took of 
his creative energy—Joseph Hahusseau who 
holds his post at the French Embassy because 
his menus are poems in food. 

“The salad is most important,” Joseph says, 
“for a large dinner it must be something simple, 
something crisp, with a flavor—a flavor—always 
I must mix the salad dressing my own self! 

“Ah! my salad for that dinner in March— | “~ 
hearts of endive of a whiteness and tenderness, — mS 
which I made into a bouquet for each person 

nia SALAD DRESSING HAHUSSEAU—Tantalizingly 
with a ring of pimiento. (Tender lettuce hearts gned om ietral endlanex Witsiads Wish 6 lle savmiiate 


may be used in the same way.) For this salad [ for 4 dash of color. } 
" hk : \4 cup oil; 2 tablespoons tarragon vinegar; 1% tea- 
made a French dressing very, very savory with, spoon paprika; 1 level teaspoon Colman’s Mustard; 








) ”» I teaspoon salt; 14 teaspoon white pepper. 
of COUrSe, Colman’s Mustard. Place all of the ingredients in a bottle or cruet, chill, 
7 P 7 shake vigorously just before serving. 


“Of course!” Joseph knows that the velvety pun- 


gency of Colman’s Mustard has no substitute. In 1805 MOCK PATE DE FOIE GRAS—Cook a calf’s liver (20 


Jeremiah Colman discovered that mustard seed grown ounces) in salted water until very tender; grind; then moisten 
with 2 tablespoons melted butter. Work into a paste with 1% 


teaspoons Colman’s Mustard, 4 teaspoon pepper, few grains 


in the sandy soil of Lincolnshiré, England, has a virtue, 


a haunting, racy flavor, peculiarly its own. The growing of cayenne, %4 teaspoon ground nutmeg, 34 teaspoon salt, 3 
of this special mustard became the occupation of the tablespoons water in which a minced onion has been boiled, 
countryside, and today the lads who harvest and mill for and 54 cup liquor from Aeiting caif's liner, Pack in buttered 


: ; ; jars, vith melted butt d set aside. 
J. & J. Colman are direct inheritors of the craft of the SO ee 


yeomen who farmed and milled for Jeremiah Colman. 

Colman’s Mustard in all your salad dressings— 
French, Mayonnaise, Boiled or Cream—gives them the 
persuasive savoriness which binds the separate flavors 
into a harmonious climax in zest. 


Gives a chef-like touch to home menus 


USTARD is cleverly used in French _landaise Sauce, Savory Butter Sauce 


cooking to give that element of de- | —the very magic of French chefs is treas- 
lightful surprise in flavor which lifts ordinary _ ured in these recipes. 
dishes into the rare and the unusual. You will find them in the Colman booklet 
In sauces especially the piquancy of Col- _ together with other recipes for salad dressings, 
man’s Mustard cunningly stimulates the _ relishes and entrées which give to every-day 
appetite to a new appreciation of, for in- | menus a new character and zest. This book- 


stance, boiled rice, croquettes, fish, vege- _ let will be supplied to you without cost. Just 
tables, left-over meats. The delectable Sauce _ fill in and mail the coupon now before you 


By appointment to 
Robert, Club Sauce, Mustard:Sauce, Hol- _ forget. His Majesty The King 


COLMAN’s MUSTARD 

















CREAM DRESSING—z!4 cups sour cream; 3 table- 
spoons flour; 4 tablespoons sugar; \% teaspoon salt; 2 
level teaspoons Colman’s Mustard; 2 tablespoons lemon 
juice. 

Heat the cream, add to it the dry ingredients which 
have been blended together, cook in double boiler, stirring 
until thick, add the lemon juice, and remove from the 
Jire. This is especially good for a fruit salad. 















A DELIGHTFUL RELISH—To dring out ¢/ 
Slavor of cold meats, serve with Colman’s Musta 
mixed as the English mix it—with cold water 
the consistency of rich cream. Let stand ten mii: 
utes to develop its full piquancy. 











FREE—Booklet of Unusual Recipes. 


Mail this coupon before you forget 
J. & J. Cotman (U.S. A.) Lrv., Dept. J-2 


New Brunswick, New Jersey 


Please send me free booklet of recipes for new and 
appetizing salad dressings, meats, entrées and relishes. 


Coe ee eererereeeeererereseerseseerereseseseseeer®® 


coer eeececeeeeeesereresrereoeesereeseeseeeeeseers® 
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(Continued from Page 88) 


) barefooted warned others against the 
Ith of the place. The warning spread and 
ere has been a most serious falling off in 
he tips and fees by which the monks and 
emple slaves were supported. 

Aside from its filth, Shwe Dagon is both 

perfect symbol of the gay and festive 

tate to which Buddhism has deteriorated 
n Burma and an index of the difficulties 
of the missionaries. It explains why in thir- 
teen years more than a century the Bap- 
lists have succeeded in bringing only 
seven thousand out of eleven millions to 
Christianity as against one hundred and 
thirty-five thousand Karens. 

The temple inclosure, filled in with 
many gilt and red and green shrines all 
dominated by the lofty gold point of the 
main pagoda, reminded me of Coney 
Island. If the grinning red and yellow 
dragons were all removed from the walls 
of the shrines, mounted on merry-go- 
rounds and set going in circles to the tune 
of a steam-driven hurdy-gurdy and with 
happy Burmese on their backs, the re- 
semblance could not be more complete. 
In place of the fortune tellers of the great 
American resort I saw the wishing stones 
which are kept in the shrines to the 
Buddha, in defiance of all his teachings. 

The spirit of the place, no less than its 
physical appearance—always gaudy and 
tawdry except by moonlight—is 
also the spirit of Coney. The 
temple is the place of hila- 
rious fun rather than 
meditation. There is 
more smoke from the 
cheroots of the tem- 
ple girls than from 
the incense on the 
altars. Decoration 
and festivity reach 
their height on the 
day that the body of 
a dead monk is to be 
burned. 

Nobody would expect 
much from a mission sent to 
Coney Island on a hot holiday 
afternoon to convert people toa new 
religion less gay and more difficult than the 
one they had. It is equally unreasonable 
to expect any large number of Christian 
converts from the Burmese Buddhists. 
Their religion is half frolic and half super- 
stition, as unlike true Buddhism as ani- 
mism is unlike Christianity. It produces 
no such great mystics and philosophers as 
there are in India among the few intelli- 
gent Hindus, who decline Christian con- 
version but give sympathetic study to 
Christian religion. On the other hand, the 
spirit of Shwe Dagon and thousands of 
similar pagodas all through Burma does 
not produce the moody effect that Hin- 
duism has on the illiterate Indians, which 
often makes them easier material for mis- 
sionaries but which—unfortunately more 
often—develops among the men into a 
sort of pouting, effeminate air of always 
being injured and misunderstood. There 
is no question that they are injured and 
misunderstood; but they make a bad 
matter worse by a mawkish sort of reac- 
tion to their grievances. 


Enjoying Themselves 


“THERE is nothing of that sort in Burma. 
The people get so much fun out of simple 
and easily obtained joys in this world that 
‘they cannot be brought to working or 
thinking hard about salvation in the next. 
if they want to take the trouble to justify 
themselves they fall back on the real 
philosophy of Buddhism, which teaches 
that there is no next existence beyond 
Nirvana, no god and no soul. But they 
are very shy of that other teaching of 
Buddha that the only way to attain 
Nirvana is by getting rid of all desires. 
hat has been modified in Burma to read 
that it is foolish to desire things the get- 
ung of which requires hard work. So the 
natives let the Chinese immigrants from 
Canton and Amoy acquire their wealth 
by being the bankers and merchants of 








Burma. They let the coolies from India 
do the hard work of the land while they 
themselves “‘acquire merit’’ by enjoying 
themselves. 

The Rev. W. R. Garrard, a missionary 
of Mandalay, says that he doubts if there 
is any Christian approach to Buddhism. 
He bases his doubt on the fact that the 
Buddhist does not believe in God or the 
human soul. There is no common ground 
on which to work, he adds, so it is futile 
to try anything except the experiment of 
presenting Christianity as something en- 
tirely new which cannot be explained to 
the Burman by reference to or comparison 
with anything he has ever known or 
thought before. 


‘Padlocks on Stores 


R. WALLACEST. JOHN, Principal of 

Judson College, told me that the Bud- 
dhists had no faith in anything or any- 
body, chiefly because they had not learned 
what faith is by believing in God. As an 
illustration he cited the case of the many 
padlocks to be seen on the door of a Bur- 
mese store. 

There are as many padlocks as there 
are partners in the business concern, 
sometimes as many as five or six. Each 
one must have his own lock so that the 
place cannot be opened until all are there. 
They won’t trust each other. 

“Tt is the same way with educa- 
tion,” continued Doctor St. 
John. ‘‘The Christian 
Karens approve of co- 
~ education, but the Bur- 
mese Buddhists insist 
on separating their 
boys and girls be- 
yond the lowest 
grades simply be- 
cause they take it for 

granted that when a 

boy and a girl are to- 

gether there will be im- 
morality as a matter of 

course. They have abso- 
lutely no faith in their own 

children.” 

But there is abundance of supersti- 
tion. Miss Helen K. Hunt, Deanof Women 
in the Judson College at Rangoon, showed 
me an essay written by one of her students 
on the medical practice today among her 
own people, the Burmans. When there is 
a case of illness the family and neighbors 
first load the sick person with food and 
then call in the doctor, who burns charcoal 
over a bamboo rod and makes incanta- 
tions to learn what spirit is responsible 
for the trouble. If it is a case of worms or 
fever, as it generally is with a child, the 
sickness has been caused by the flying 
away of the butterfly spirit. The doctor 
pretends to catch it, using his turban as a 
butterfly net. It is really a hair of his own 
head that he shows as the recaptured 
spirit. This is soaked in oil and put ina 
cloth bound around the child’s neck. The 
patient is then fed on rice steamed in 
sandalwood water. There are many gift 
cures, by which sick people imagine them- 
selves made well by receiving presents 
from those who have been responsible for 
their illness. There was the case of a girl 
who had attended her brother after he had 
been stabbed in a quarrel and whose blood 
stained her hands. The brother died and 
the sister became ill. The doctor declared 
that nothing could save her except a pres- 
ent from the man whose blood she had 
touched. That was impossible, so nothing 
further was done and the girl died. 

There are seventy women students in 
Judson College and fifty of them are 
Christians, but nearly all of that half 
hundred were from Karen ancestors. 
Buddhist girls in the college are prac- 
tically immune to conversion, and the 
student who told me of her mother’s 
gruesome vigil was a rare exception. 

Nobody is ever supposed to write any- 
thing whatever about Burma without re- 
ferring to the loveliness and the laughter 
of the girls in the temples and the bazaars. 
Thecustomary statement may be amended 
to advantage by substituting the young 
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tivating grace. 


experienced. 





nearest Foot Saver dealer 







Scene from 
**Love Me and the 
World is Mine” — 

featuring 
Mary Philbin 
—a Universal star. 


She was born the true artist. 


But the “Close-up” revealed her use 
of every material aid to supplement 
her art and enhance her appearance. 


Her footwear, for example, was fault- 
less—possessing not only beauty, 
but those unseen qualities which 
gave to her every movement a cap- 


You, too, may enhance your natural grace 
—have footwear that will fit you superbly 
and be admired for its distinctive beauty 
—by wearing FOOT SAVER SHOES. 


Foot Saver’s exclusive, patented features fit 
and support the arch—give you an ease— 
poise—lightness of step—you never before 


Visit the Foot Saver Store in your town— 
and know the luxury of wearing this per- 
fect-fitting, grace-giving footwear. 


Handsome Style Book and name of your 


on request. 


THE JULIAN & KOKENGE CO. 


416 E. Fourth St., 


Toot Sc 


“Foot Insurance 


Makers of the famous J & K Arch Fitting Shoes for Women 
Cincinnati, 


and 








Ohio 


r Shoes 


for the Future” 
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His comfort 


depends on zrzfles 
but comfort 1s no trzfle! 
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When doctor says to 
use an oil or unguent on 
baby, get Mennen Baby 
Ointment. Produced by 
Mennen to meet the 
need for a safe, pure 
ointment to relieve dry 
skin, prickly heat, diaper 
rash, scaly scalp. Wa- 
terproof and healing. 


May, 1927 
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“The right care of the infant’s skin is a serious 
matter although it is often thought of minor im- 
portance.” So said an eminent baby specialist recently. 
And every mother knows that these little details, 
vigilantly watched and followed, make the difference 
between a fretful baby and a comfy, happy baby. 


Yet it is in the very selection and use of these 
seeming trifles that mothers sometimes become be- 
wildered. And little wonder. Take this matter of 
the right dusting powder for baby. Highly scented 
powders which irritate tiny, sensitive nostrils are too 
often the unsuspected cause of headache and fretting. 
Then, cheap powders may be gritty and scratchy, 
or caustic and inflaming. You'd be surprised what 
actually harmful impurities a gaudy box and cheap 
perfume will conceal. 

You owe it to your baby and yourself to get the 
purest and best—particularly when the best costs so 
little. Be safe. Be sure. Mennen, the original Borated 
Talcum, has been used and recommended for fifty 
years by physicians and nurses. Mildly and safely 
medicated with elements of proven healthful value. 
It spreads a delicate protective film between skin 
folds and cloths, prevents chafing, allays irritation, 
absorbs moisture and guards against infection. 

Remember—the purest, the best is none too good 


for him. Insist on Mennen! Large size shaker 
can—25¢. 


The Mennen Company, Newark, New Jersey 
The Mennen Company, Limited, Montreal, Quebec 


MENA 


BORATED TAELCUM 





women students of Judson College. They 
laugh as much as their sisters outside and 
perhaps do not do much more hard think- 
ing, but, whether converted or not, their 
attendance at a Christian school means 
the giving up of the betel nut—which adds 
one hundred per cent to their attractive- 
ness. Also they manage to play tennis in 
spite of skirts that touch their insteps and 
without tumbling down the mounds of 
their glorious black hair coiled six inches 
high on the tops of their heads. They do 
not play a fast game, but it is better for 
the health and the figure than squatting 
all day long in the bazaars and smoking 
cheroots. 

Obviously the progress of the mission- 
aries among the Burmans must be slow, 
and it will be many generations before the 
native churches can be left to themselves 
to carry on without the guidance of foreign 
Christians. It took Adoniram Judson, 
the Baptist pioneer, seven years to con- 
vert his first Burman, Moung Ing. Of 
course that included the time needed for 
the tedious preliminary work of learning 
the Burmese language and translating 
parts of the Bible into the vernacular. 
But even now, with the missionaries 
familiar with the languages and with many 
Bibles available in the native tongue, the 
process—except among the Karens—is 
painfully slow. 


NO A Cass -ACovement Here 


HERE is no such thing as the Indian 

mass movement by which whole com- 
munities may be won over. Conversion 
can be only by individuals, in rare cases by 
families; and it is a matter of years. Ifa 
Burmese Buddhist is converted to Chris- 
tianity after two years of teaching, per- 
suasion and help and the schooling of his 
children, it is considered a quick piece of 
work. One handicap is the brevity of 
what may be called, without disrespect, 
the open season for conversions. Because 
of the rainy season and the killing heat 
through a great part of the year there are 
not more than four months out of every 
twelve when work in the jungle and vil- 
lages of the delta is possible. The best 
times are in November and December be- 
fore the paddy, or rice harvest, and imme- 
diately after it, in January and February. 
Then the missionaries travel down the 
streams by small boats and for many addi- 
tional miles in bullock carts. 

Each group usually consists of two 
American women missionaries or an 
American man and his wife, together with 
native preachers and Bible women. They 
must carry their food supplies for the 
whole journey, tents for shelter, some- 
times a big tent for meetings, mosquito 
netting and a plentiful stock of medicines, 
dental forceps and other simple surgical 
tools with which to help the people out of 


their many sicknesses and pains. The 
most effective approach is through such 
help. At each village the permission o{ 
the headman to stay for a while must be 
obtained; but there is never any diffi 
culty about getting that, for the Burmes« 
enjoy anything that is new and whicl 
they can consider as a show or entertain 
ment. There are village meetings with 
preaching, story-telling and much singing. 
There is no hymn which the ease-loving 
Burmese sing with more vim than ‘To 
the work, to the work.” In addition to 
the meetings, there is much individuai 
work done in the shacks in which the peo- 
ple live by the Americans and their native 
assistants. After several days of this the 
missionary group moves on to the next 
community. Sometimes they leave new 
converts behind them; more frequently 
they must wait another year before know- 
ing what resuits, if any, have followed 
their effort. 


Among the Karens 


ITH the Karens of the animistic hill 

tribes the work is and always has 
been much easier and far more productive 
of quick but permanent results. Many 
Karen villages are now one hundred per 
cent Christians. Some of them have self- 
sustaining churches, and the natives them- 
selves send out their own missionaries to 
help the foreign Christians. By constant 
work among these people the Protestants 
and Catholics have reduced the number 
of charm and spirit worshipers in Burma 
to something less than a million, which 
goes a long way toward offsetting the slim 
results with the Burmese Buddhists, who 
also worship idols without admitting it. 

The greater success among the hill 
tribes was explained to me as the result of 
a centuries-old legend that the Karens had 
been passing on among themselves from 
generation to generation. The myth was 
that their ancestors had possessed a 
miraculous book which had contained the 
secrets of life and death and happiness; 
that the book had been stolen; that some 
day it would be brought back by a great 
white bird. 

Then came the missionaries in a ship 
with sails of canvas instead of yellow 
woven matting of reeds and palm leaves. 
The strange ship was the white bird. It 
brought back the stolen book which the 
missionaries assured them contained the 
secrets of life and happiness they had lost. 
So the Karens accepted the Bible. 

Furthermore, it is evidently simpler to 
convert people who believe in many spirits 
and many gods to a faith in one than to 
convince those who say there is no god and 
no soul. 





EDITOR’S NOTE—The next article in this series 
by Mr. Selden will appear in an early issue. 


Making the Most of Yellow 


(Continued from Page 79) 


the walls one might use a white paper 
traversed by diagonal foliage lines of 
golden yellow, forming a good-sized dia- 
mond pattern. The curtains at the win- 
dows might be of an orange-henna fadeless 
vegetable taffeta over glass curtains of 
palest yellow. Painted valance boards of 
black and gold, and tie-backs of black 
velveteen banded by gold gimp, add char- 
acter to the window treatments. The 
softly brilliant henna of the overdraperies 
blends marvelously with the ruddy color 
of the mahogany furniture, the yellow of 
the glass curtains creates synthetic sun- 
shine at the same time that it echoes the 
other notes of yellow on the scheme. Yel- 
low china or yellow linens, some brass 
for brilliance—found in candlesticks and 
mirror frames—and a floor background of 
taupe completes an effective as well as 
sunny scheme. 

Whether from the need of sun or cheer, 
or merely because a yellow scheme is 


preferred, a bedroom may be made very 
stunning indeed with walls of creamy 
buff—the very palest sort of narcissus 
yellow, so nearly cream that it is calle 
yellow by courtesy. With this for walls, 
the second major use of yellow may |” 
satisfied by pale cadmium—a creamy 
buttercup tone. This color may be use’ 
for the bedspread, for the upholstery ©! 
one chair, and for glass curtains. 

The next color to be woven into thc 
scheme should be the greenish blue ©! 
crushed turquoise—a color to be found :1 
fabrics, in paint, and in plain-hued Italian 
pottery. This color may be used in some 
form for window overdraperies, and pos- 
sibly for the color of the furniture. If tle 
furniture is not painted, but of one of tlic 
standard wood colors instead, more of this 
brilliant and decorative blue may be used 
in the accents—in the bases of lamps, in 
bowls for flowers, and in the upholstery or 
cushioning of a second chair. 
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T enjoy saving money - - 


why we drive a Buick- 7, DQG 


that’s 











Thousands of families could easily afford more 
expensive motor cars, but always buy Buicks. 


They have found Buick equal to any social 
demand, yet very moderate in its demands on 
the family pocketbook. 


Buick costs less to buy because so many Buicks 
are built. Buick costs less from day to day 
because it is built so well. 


The savings of Buick’s great volume are used 
constantly to enrich and refine Buick quality. 


THE GREATEST BUICK EVER BUILT 


Besides economy, Buick offers you many other 
advantages—style, comfort, luxury, driving ease, 
and, above all, a smoothness of engine performance 
which is the envy of the motor car industry. 


Decide now on a Buick for your next car. 
Every time you see it or drive it, it will remind 
you of the good taste and good judgment you 
displayed when yen baught i 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 





*Supplied also in personal service 










Enjoy peace-of-mind under the most trying of 
hygienic handicaps—utter and absolute protec- 
tion, plus an end forever to the embarrassing 


problem of disposal 
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By ELLEN J. BUCKLAND, Registered Nurse 


HEER frocks and gay gowns under difficult hygienic 

conditions used to present a serious problem—women 
thus were handicapped, both socially and in business. 
But today, to the modern woman, they come as the merest 
incident. 

The old-time method, hazardous and uncertain, has been 
supplanted with a protection that is absolute. Wear lightest, 
filmiest things, dance, motor, go about for hours without 
a moment’s thought or fear. 
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Filled with Cellucotton wadding, the world’s super- 
absorbent, Kotex absorbs 16 times its own weight in mois- 
ture. It is 5 times as absorbent as ordinary cotton. 

It discards easily as tissue. No laundry—no embarrass- 
ment of disposal. 

It also thoroughly deodorizes, and thus ends an annoying 
problem. 

You obtain it at any drug or department store, without 
hesitancy, simply by saying ‘‘ Kotex.” 


Only Kotex itself is “like” Kotex 


See that you get the genuine Kotex. It is the only sanitary 
napkin embodying the super-absorbent Cellucotton wadding. 
It is the only one made by this company. Only Kotex itself 
is ‘‘like’’ Kotex. 

You can obtain Kotex at better drug and department 
stores everywhere. Comes in sanitary sealed packages of 12 
in two sizes, the Regular and 





Kotex—what it does 


Unknown a few years ago, 
8 in every 10 women in the 
better walks of life have dis- 
carded the insecure “sanitary 
pads” of yesterday and adopted 
Kotex. 


cabinets in rest-rooms by 


West Disinfecting Co. 








Kotex-Super. 
Kotex Company, 180 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


Kotex Regular: 
65c per dozen 












Disposed of as 


(1) easily as tissue. 


No laundry. 


“Ask for them by name” 


KOT EX 


PROTECTS—DEODORIZES 


Kotex-Super: 
90c per dozen 


True protection—5 time 
(2) as absorbent as ordinar 


cotton. 

















Obtain without emb 
rassment, at any stor: 
simply by saying ‘‘ Kotex.’ 





No laundry—discards as 
easily as a piece of tissue 
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Tewpieville 


By ROSE O’NEILL 

















Uncle Hob had been keeping pretty 
pleasant since his New Year's re- 
solution. But when the Kewps sug- 
gested having a Maypole, he ripped out again and 
said it was simply childish and he wouldn't have it. 
So there was nothing to do for it but get him into 
Johnny McKewp’s flying house and up with him. 


Johnny had the bright idea 
to fasten a good hook under 
his floor and hook on all the 
flower ribbons, which gave a 
nice variety to the day. Uncle 
Hob was extremely ruffled at 
first, but ended by liking it; 
and in the evening he was 
singing,” You must wake and 
call me early, call me early, 
mother dear.” 
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= P. S. Scootles was elected 
Queen of the May. 
a Hoping you are the same 


. aS , I am Kewpishly yours, T) 
——— ———— —— 


eater, 
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ong-Steeved Lace Hrocks are New for Afternoon 


With Small-Printed (répes and Large-Printed (shiffons Also Very Smart 





Pov veg LL the smartest features of the spring and sum- 
ae A&: ‘mer mode are embodied in the captivating frocks 


Ajaayes on this page and the next. 
\ 7 At extreme left we see the popularity of small 










= = floral prints on crépe de chine, the one-piece dress 
with V-neck and the circular wing treatment of skirt. In 
center, a magpie frock shows the smartness of two-tone ef- 
fects, of chiffon printed in large flowers, of the tight-fitted 


hip line, the bloused bodice, the long sleeve with tight cuff 
and the wing treatment at side. 

At upper right, another graceful frock announces plain 
crépe Elizabeth, the color green, appliquéd flowers and the 
two-tiered skirt, with uneven hem line, as noteworthy fea- 
tures. At lower right, we see the chic of beige-colored lace 
combined with chiffon, and at upper left, next page, of printed 
chiffon, the jabot, front-tied girdle and plaited skirt. 


The floral print in plaided effect, combined with plain- 
colored trimming, speaks significantly from the frock on 
central seated figure, as does the smart, new fashion of using 
lace for a long-sleeved afternoon dress’on the figure next in 
order. The lace is navy, and the blouse pink crépe Eliza- 
beth. At extreme right, chiffon and thread lace in the popu- 
lar pinkish-tan shade make ‘an ultra-smart frock, with the 
new square neck, circular skirt and inevitable long sleeves. 
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Dont Let Them Tell You But Do as [ Say 


When You Go to Europe This Summer: By Flortense King 


AR from the glare of city streets, the grind of every 
day, there is a blue horizon, a bluer sky, an endless 
ve vista of curling white waves and a deck chair for 
as 
So ran the alluring travel circulars. But —— 
Take your heavy woolens; don’t forget your overcoat; 
put in some headache tablets; you’ll need an atomizer; be 
Sure to pack the hot-water bottle ——” 


So ran the travel talk of friends and relatives who had 
*‘been there before.” 

We listened, Willy-Nilly and I—listened intently to what 
these experienced Marco Polos told us. Hadn’t they al- 
ready negotiated passports, packed the right kind of bag- 
gage, looked into the eyes of customs men, worn the proper 
clothes in Paris? Why shouldn’t they know what to take, 
what to wear, what to do? 


Never mind the answer. They didn’t! They couldn’t even 
tell what they did know. Willy-Nilly and I could have got 
just as far by working with a good fourth-grade geography 
and the World Almanac. Not that I wish to blacken the 
name and fame of my friends at such a moment as this. 
Whatever their merits or defects, most of them can read. 


(Continued on Page 119) { 
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Pour 
le Sport 
Chrom the 


Paris Openings 


PPER LEFT, the smart 
| | one-piece bolero frock, of 

red crépella, trimmed with 
black crépede chine; upper right, 
a dress of steel-blue crépe de 
chine shows the popularity of 
plaits, bows and buttons. Lower 
left, a Chanel “hit”? combines a 
jacket of beige Jersey with a dress 
of white crépe de chine; center, 
a jumper frock of gray hopsack- 
ing has white piqué vestee and 
green suéde belt; right, Patou’s 
smart sleeveless sweater over a 
dress of crépe de chine, with the 
monogram placed on the sleeve. 


Our Paris Office 
ables 
That for Sports: 


—jumpers are smarter than ever, with enough 
one-piece dresses to satisfy those to whom 
jumpers are unbecoming. Many jumpers are 
in jacket form, both single and double 
breasted, with tailored coat revers and belts. 


—the composé idea is very strong, developed 
usually with two different materials, but some- 
times with two different weaves of wool. Lanvin 
uses wool over silk; Patou, linen over satin. 










































































—everything is belted, often with patent or 
suede leather, or with stitched fabric of dress. 


—plaits are more popular than ever, includ- 
ing Patou’s new double box plait. 


—the favored colors are: Blue, from navy toa 
soft sea blue; beige; soft greens with a hint of 
yellow, such as Patou’s May green; rose; 
much red; and Patou’s ibis, a pinkish peach. 


O’ Rossen Chanel 


—the sleeveless pullover angora jersey sweater, 

launched by Patou, is worn with crépe de chine 

or light wool frocks, with monogram on top of 
sleeve at bust height. 


—bright-colored kids, suédes and other light- 

weight leathers make not only belts but whole 

sports jackets and coats, while many smart 

wool coats are bound, belted and buttoned in 
leather of a contrasting color. 


Chanel 


Patou 


—handkerchiefs at neck and all kinds of scarfs 


and wing treatments are “in” as much as ever. 


—the smartest fabrics include light-weight 
wools of the crépe Georgia variety and Rodier’s 
silk-and-wool weaves, hopsacking, crépella, 
tweeds, knitted wools, wool jersey and frisca; 
also crépe de chine, some plaided taffeta, silk 
alpacas, shot and flecked fabrics, snowflake 
effects, plain crépe marocain and Shantung. 
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Little Bo Spear has lost her deer— 

Where do you think she’ll find them? 
There they wander, in the Mint field yonder 
Wagging their tails behind them! 


MOTHER GOOSE UP-TO-DATE. 














| om REAL 
Peppermint Flavor 


Get Wrigley’s Double Mint. 
Easy to remember: hard to 
forget once you’ve tried it. 





| Get Double Mint and enjoy 
its long-lasting, cool, zestful 
flavor of Peppermint. 





The satisfying confection. 


‘ ae After every meal” stl 
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4 C) V E LY NEW RUGS.. to beautify 















“e ” 
PICARDY 


Gold Seal 


*““CAPRI”’ 
Gold Seal 
Rug No. 534 





O you know that the patterns in Gold 
Seal Art-Rugs are created by leading 

rug designers of America and Europe? Any 
woman who loves pretty furnishings should 
see the delightful effects they have originated. 


At the present low prices, you can easily 
afford several lovely new Gold Sea/ Art-Rugs. 
And how you'll enjoy the freshness and 
charm they’Il add to your rooms—the differ- 
ence they’ll make in your housework. 


Vo More Sweeping and Beating 


For here is freedom from the drudgery of 
cleaning woven floor-coverings! An end to 
the ache and strain of hard sweeping and 


RRS TR : ae CORTE er ROM 


|__ your rooms and lighten your housework! 


LETS LE LE EE NEI IEE SITS RE AIEEE FB ET 


and entertaining—for things you like to do. 


Whatever rooms need new floor-covering 
you'll find plenty of suitable patterns in du- 
rable, flat lying Go/d Seal Art-Rugs. Rich, 
warm colored Orientals, graceful, dainty 
floral designs, unusual modern creations— 
and spick-and-span tile and woodblock de- 
signs for kitchens, pantries and bathrooms. 
Sizes range from small, handy mats to 
9 x 15 foot room size rugs. 


Unless you have seen the present line of 
Gold Seal Art-Rugs you cannot have even an 
inkling of their real beauty and charm. See 
them at your dealers—you'll be pleasantly 
surprised to find how far little money will go 


in buying rugs which represent so much in 


beating! A quick, easy rub-over with a : 
comfort, convenience and decorative charm. 


damp mop makes your Gold Sea/ Rugs gleam- 
ing and spotless. What was once your hard- 








CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 


Cold Seal est cleaning task becomes the easiest You Philadelphia, NewYork, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco, Dallas, Kansas City 
R 4 N she 8 a a adsl 5 Atlanta, Minneapolis, Pittsburgh, New Orleans, Cleveland, Rio de Janeiro 
st eed d have so much more time for sewing, reading In Canada—Congoleum Canada Limited, Montreal 















**HOLLAND 
Gold Seal 
Rug No. 594 


““OMAR”’ 
Gold Seal 
Rug No. 596 








*“BRITTANY” 
Gold Seal 
Rug No. 306 


E SURE that the Gold Seal is 

pasted right on the face of the 
rugs you buy. You can get rugs 
that Jook like Gold Seal Art-Rugs 
but you can’t get the best—the 
only genuine—unless you insist 
on goods that bear the Gold Seal 


A ““WOODLAND”’ 
Guarantee. Beware of substitutes! 


Gold Seal 
Rug No. 581 





tien, Ss be a ~ SS + oo ff’ 


Above is shown the popular “‘normanvy”’ design—Rug No. 300 


(ONGOLEU M 











™ Qs 
d FREE— Home Decorating Booklet: Ann: Pierce a 


written a de 
lightful little book, ‘Color Magic in the Home,” for housewives who want to make 
their homes more artistic without excessive spending. Its sensible, practical sugges- 
tions and attractive illustrations will prove of real help. Write us or mail this coupon 
to Congoleum-Nairn Inc., 1421 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., for your copy. 


=“ GOLD SEAL 
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The Paris 


Openings for 
Spring and 
Summer 


Establish 
the Magpie 


‘Fashion 


Our Parts 
Office (ables: 


—that the magpie 

mode of black and 

whiteissmarterthan 
ever before. 


—that black alone 
is also good, but a 
touch of white in 
trimming or acces- 
sories makes it in- 
Jinitely more becom- 
ing. 
—thata string of 
pearls with the black 
frock lends the final 
touch of elegance. 
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em) EGARDEZ! The scarf 
) | has returned as a fash- 
» Gey] ion note of importance! 
 Wo@) Chanel features it in 
ae) her simple, all-black 
dress of crépe marocain at extreme 
left, cutting it in one with circular 
flounce of skirt and bringing it 
around back of neck to fall over 
right shoulder and down front. 
The turned-back cuffs are another new 
note, but the frock itself belongs to the 
timeless mode—an extremely wearable 
all-day costume, simple enough for morn- 
ing shopping, yet smart enough for after- 
noon or for an informal restaurant dinner. 








Chanel 


HERE are exceptions, of course, to 
every rule, and when one doesn’t 
wear a scarf, one sprouts a wing 
or two instead! The second 
Chanel frock, in center, of silk 
crépe, featuring the diagonal 
treatment used by every house 
in Paris, has a wing at each side. 
The black and white checker- 
board facing is repeated in 
turned-back cuffs that are almost 
universal this season, and the 
belt, which nearly every daytime 


dress must have, is of fabric. Distinctly 


for afternoon wear, the frock is built on 
slenderizing lines, generally becoming. 





Chanel 


ERY simple, suave and elegant is 

the Vionnet frock in the background, 
showing the smartness of the jumper for 
afternoon as well as sports and 
general wear. Crépe satin—used 
by Paris for many of her most stun- 
ning dresses—is the sophisticated 
fabric chosen, with white silk crépe 
for revers, buttons, narrow belt 
and edging down front of blouse 
and skirt. Artful simplicity is the 
keynote of the frock, proving that 
Paris attains her best effects by 
absence of fancy trimming and 
unnecessary ornaments. The dress is also 
good in black silk crépe and crépe Georgia. 





Vionnet Vionnet 


IONNET’S “‘Ford’’—the dress that 

everybody wants—becoming, slen- 
derizing, chic beyond compare! Here it 
is, at extreme right—the epitome of dis- 
tinguished elegance. Strictly for after- 
noon wear, it is made of black crépe satin, 
the material used by all the Paris 
houses for many of their smartest 
models. The deep V and front 
movement are typical of Vionnet, 
with two flat wings in back 
achieving a graceful, straight ef- 
fect that irons out the curves and 
takes pounds from the weight. 
The upper overlapping panel is 
cut in one with the front of dress. 
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f  Gaed the 
most perfect child 
of his age 


oo Grand Prize was presented to 

Jack by the Governor of Ilinois 
at the Hancock County Fair, for the 
high health score of 99.6%. 

Mrs. Williams attributes his won- 
derful record largely to Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk which she ‘“‘gave 
him from the first moath.”’ 


If you cannot nurse your baby, put 
him on this whole cow’s milk modi- 
fied with sugar. Rich, digestible, 
uniform. 

Our booklets—Baby’s Welfare and 
What Other Mothers Say—give prac- 
tical information and interesting 
stories. Write for free copies. 


Dondens 
EAGLE 
BRAND 


CONDENSED MILK 












THE BORDEN COMPANY 
149 Borden Building 
350 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me my free copies of Baby's 
Welfare and What Other Mothers Say. 
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Paris Opening Clothes That [lustrate the Mode — 








































At extreme left, 
you see the 
smartness of 
wool, three- 
toned effects 
with darkest 
Shade in cen- 
ter; and the 
pointed hem 
line in front. 
At left: The 
composé frock 
with printed 
blouse and skirt 
of black satin 
or silk crépe 
split to form 
a side girdle. 
At right: The 
tiered skirt, the 
bolero across 
front only and 
the almost in- 
evitable bows in 








a black crépe 
Georgia or 
marocain, 
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Miler 


Seurs 




















The mode for 
matching hats 
and neckwear 
is seen, below, 
in plaid taf- 
Seta; at extreme 
left, in three- 
color gros- 
grain bands, 














At right: Three 
“hits” that illus- 
trate the over- 
whelming popu- 
larity of the bo- 
lero. Molyneux 
uses ruby red 
crépe Georgia, 
with bolero scal- 
loped longer in 
back than front; 
Goupy’s bolero is 
in front only, of 
navy wool with 
piquévest,show- 
ing higher waist- 
line forthe young 
girl; Molyneux’s 
is of navy wool 
with polka- 
dotted crépe. 
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Its White Satin, Lace or 














| 
—=— 2 
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/ 
> -, | 
Cheruit \ 
/ 





Above, Chéruit 
uses shirring in 
semicircular effect 
on an evening 
tunic blouse, typi- 
cal of the odd shirr- 
ings used by every 
house. The dress 
ilso illustrates the 
emphatic mode for 
white satin evening 


frocks. 


Upper center: Vi- 
nnet’s favorite 
liagonal treatment 
ives grace to a 
chiffon frock in the 
v ibis color—a 
rt of pale peach 

r apricot, Upper 
ight: Chanel’s 
ill-lace dress, over 
satin—very smart 
n ivory and soft 
thades of rose, yel- 
‘ow, blue and even 

green. 

















Vionnet 








| MG 
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Vionnet 
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(shiffon for Evening 
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Four sections 
of sunburst 
plaits—a fa- 
vorite Vionnet 
feature—dis- 
tinguish the 
dress of silver 
cloth, with 
rhinestone belt, 
at extreme left. 
The two Chanel 
frocks—that in 
center, of black 
lace, with 
matching scarf; 
the other of vio- 
let georgette— 
tell the popu- 
larity of the bo- 
lero, especially 
favored by 
Chanel in con- 
junction with 
the tiered skirt. 
The first shows 
the up-in-front 
movement, 
while the sec- 
ond is cut in 
deep scallops at 
Sront and back. 








"Be sure you 
two for 


everybody 
when you serve 


these : 
PINEAPPLE ~ APPLES 


Says Mrs.M.M. Hopwood, 
/ of Lewisport, Ky: 


And Mrs. Hopwood 
gives good advice. For, 
that tame old dish, 
“Baked Apples,” just 
sparkles when you make 
it this Hawaiian way. 








“T simply core the apples,” says Mrs. 
Hopwood, “then I fill each of them with 
two teaspoons drained Crushed Hawai- 
ian Pineapple, a tablespoon sugar and a 
teaspoon butter, and bake in Pineapple 
Juice.” 

Other everyday dishes, too, acquire 
new zest when Crushed Hawaiian Pine- 
apple is added. It is particularly success- 
ful with omelets, deviled eggs, rice and 
waffles. 

Both forms, Crushed and Sliced, are 
the identical quality of luscious, sun- 
ripened fruit—simply packed in these 
ways for your quick convenience. Ask 
your grocer to send you a half dozen 
cans of each today. 

















Gus book con- 
tains page after 
page of excellent 
suggestions for 
making humdrum 
dishes into entic- 
ing menu treats. 
Write today for 
youi free copy. 





© A. H.P,C, 1926 


” CANNED ~ 
h wits A 
Lp ) HY 


—For sundaes, ices, 
pies, cake filling, 
salads & hundreds 
of made-up dishes. 


SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOK! 


Dept. 84, Ass’n of Hawaiian Pineapple Canners, 
451 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, California 


Please send me, free of charge, your new book, 
“Hawaiian Pineapple as 100 Good Cooks Serve It.” 


—For serving right 
from the can and 
for quick desserts 
and salads. 
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“On and Off’ 
Switch 
at Each Burner 
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On America's Most Famous 
Electric Stoves! 


All over America women are enjoying the luxury and freedom of 
White-Cross electric table-cooking for breakfasts, luncheons, buffet 


suppers, and entertaining on myriad occasions. 
OU will find scores of uses for the No. 


100, 2-burner Electric Stove, pictured 
above. It may be used not only on the 
kitchen cabinet, the tea cart, or in the 
breakfast nook, but also for complete 
breakfasts and luncheons at the table. 
And to its year-round usefulness, you can 
add its indispensable convenience in the 
summer home. 


The specially designed White-Cross heat- 
ing elements in this stove, as in all White- 
Cross appliances, are guaranteed for one 


year. Burners operate independently or 
together, as desired, by rotary ‘‘on and 
off’’ switches. When you buy this stove, 
you buy known, demonstrated quality, for 
this remarkable White-Cross product is 
now being used by a quarter million Amer- 
ican women. In black, triple-baked enamel, 
nickel trimmed, 18 inches long, now only 
$5.50—an unequalled value, made possi- 
ble by unparalleled volume production. 
When buying, look for the name White- 
Cross—and insist upon it, for this is your 
guide to unfailing quality. 























To those who prefer complete nickel finish, White-Cross presents the new 
No. 237—America’s finest Electric Stove. Two units, 20 inches long, finished 
entirely in polished nickel. Burners operate independently or together by 3- 
station switches at each burner. Both high and low heatsareat your command. 







No. 281, Percolator 
4-cup size. ........- $4.40 
With the new patented Spray 

Type Fountain Pump 


Prices slightly £ 
higher in the \, 
‘ar West —_ 


ma are well worth insisting upon. 
(ae 8 You need not be satisfied with 
A “ anything else. See your neighbor- 
\ hood dealer—or write for name of 
nearest dealer to you and Roto- 
gravure Booklet showing com- 
plete White-Cross line. 


DEALERS 
20,000 dealers are develop- 
ing unusual sales and turn- 
over records through White- 
Cross representation. Write 
for full information. 


National Stamping and 
Electric Works 
3212 W. Lake St., Chicago 


WHI, tfi 
; Ci 

Mover ‘OSs 
Duappouds 


20,000 Dealers Offer These Amazing Values 


White-Cross quality and value 


White-Cross Iron... . $5.00 


Perfection in finish and 
efficiency 


4é 


Always look for this Blue 

and Yellow Tag—it is on 

d every genuine White-Cross 
Product 


ae 








(orrect Colors for Gray or White Hair 


a 






































Mabel Terry Lewis, who is one of the joys of Miss Ethel 
Barrymore's ‘‘Constant Wife” and whose gray hair in 
the play adds so much charm to her appearance. 


woman! Nowadays years add inter- 

est and beauty and an enriched 
personality that can never be acquired 
in any other way. A woman as she grows 
older is the same type as she always was, 
yet she should take into consideration 
certain subtle changes in her coloring 
when she selects colors to wear. 

The most noticeable changes that come 
with the years are in the complexion. The 
skin will darken and tan a bit, perhaps 
even become sallow. There is a decided 
difference between an olive complexion 
and a sallow one, and especial considera- 
tion must be given to the colors that might 
make the skin seem sallow. A woman 
with white or gray hair is always flattered 
by the use of a bit of rouge, no matter 
what the color of her skin. This will of 
course save her face from looking sallow, 
and enable her to wear colors that she 
otherwise could not wear. Even in a 
color that might not be flattering to the 
complexion, one can always find shades 
that are. 

The blonde or brunette with white or 
gray hair, after especially considering her 
complexion, will then consider the color- 
ing of her eyes and try to wear the colors 
that flatter them. This would mean the 


"Toman is no such thing as an elderly 


colors in the first half of the rainbow for 
brown eyes, and in the second half for 
blue, gray or green eyes, very generally 
speaking. 

It is more important to a woman with 
white or gray hair to dress to the person- 
ality she has acquired through the years 
than it is to any other type. This is 
usually achieved through styles and 
fabrics rather than colors. A forceful, 
vivid woman with gray hair would natu- 
rally wear different styles than wou'd a 
quiet, retiring little lady with a soft, sweet 
personality. The former would also be 
able to wear far more vivid shades ‘an 
would the latter. ; 

A woman of any type, whose hair 1s 
decidedly white or gray, can dress ra. her 
more effectively than a woman whose 1alr 
is in the process of changing. There are 
usually several years when the hair is in 
this rather unbeautiful stage, when 4 
woman finds it very difficult to dress. 
There is just one particular thing to be re- 
membered, and that is that browns and 
tans, all drab shades in any color, and 
usually very light shades are not becom- 
ing when the hair is in this stage. Browns 
and tans are especially unbecoming and 


(Continued on Page 113) 
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he beauty of Jell-O 
npeals to children as 
iuch as its deliciousness. 
cil-O sparkles and shim- 
1ers—it glows with 
ovely color. Perfect for 


irties, of course! 




















(\hildren adore it... 





This dessert so sparkling-clear 
...with the luscious flavor 
of fresh, ripe fruit! 


Scarlet strawberries—tred, red raspberries—ripening to luscious sweet- 
ae cherries, hanging like clusters of jewels, warm with sun 
.... great golden oranges—paler-tinted lemons—half-hiding among 


glossy leaves..... from these fruits Jell-O gets its exquisite flavors. 


ip ' () 3 
Lat” 





\ 
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AMERICA’S MOST 
FAMOUS DESSERT 








OTICE how clear Jell-O is, how translucent, 
how meltingly tender. The unchanging Jell-O 
rule is perfect purity and high quality of all ingredients. 


And remember this: The Jell-O package is so clev- 
erly sealed that nothing of purity and flavor can be 
lost. The flavor of fresh fruit is put into Jell-O—and 
is still in it, undiminished, when this tempting dessert 
comes to your table! 


So children adore it and grown-up people praise 
it... Try it for your family. You can make dozens of 
different desserts and salads with it—all easy to pre- 
pare, economical and healthful. Jell-O supplies valu- 
able energizing and body-building nourishment, and 
it’s one of the easiest foods in the world to digest. 


Get Jell-O from your grocer . . . If you'd like us to 
send you a delightful recipe booklet, just mail the 


coupon. 





The Jell-O Company, Inc., Le Roy, N. Y. 


Tue Jett-O Company, Inc. 
Le Roy, New York. 


Please send me, free, the new recipe booklet—containing dozens of 
delicious Jell-O recipes. 


© 1927, P. Co., Inc. Jk. MH. J. 5-27 
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IS SHE WHO FIRST OWNS THIS 


NEW PAIGE 


This month the Queen of the May 
becomes Queen of the Way when she 
sallies forth in this wondrous new 
creation of Paige ....aneight.... 
built in six charming body types in a 
smart variety of two and three tone 
color combinations . . . . It is of course 
inevitable that these new Paige motors 
should add even greater security to the 
proud distinction Paige cars enjoy as 
style leaders of the industry.... 
For you will not find outside the bou- 
doirs of the elect such charming mohairs 
as those which upholster the deep, 
springy cushions of this car... . Fine 


“EIGAT" 


furniture lent the motif for the inlaid 
walnut panels that distinguish its 
interiors .... there is a hint of hand 
wrought jewelry in the clustered instru- 
ment panel aglow with reflected light 
. ... There are subtle touches of dis- 
tinction everywhere . . . . Make haste 
to see this ultra-smart model of 
Tue Most BeauTtiFut Car IN AMERICA 
.... Your Paige dealer has it 
now ... . But you will want to be 
the first fortunate woman to drive 
and to own it .... Make haste.... 
for in all the world there is no 
motor quite like this newest Paige. 


The Paige line comprises twenty charming body types and color combinations 
in Sixes and Eights at factory list prices ranging from $1095 to $2795. 
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Shetland Sweaters—the Smart Thing 


for Sports Wear 


By RuTH FAIRBROTHER 









T ORIGINATED in Paris—the 
smart Shetland sweater hemmed 
8] in crépe de chine—but it’s easy 
enough to copy and it won’t 
Se - cost more than $1.80 for the 
yarn! With a contrasting frock of crépe de 
chine beneath, no sports ensemble could 
be more attractive or more practical. Silk 
left over from the dress will make the 
one-inch hems, and the simple stocking 
stitch—seen in the photograph at lower 
right—will make sweater proper. 

The cardigan at upper right is of 
black Shetland wool, edged with 
the same soft pink crépe de chine 
of the dress. The design for the 
latter, made in jumper style with 
separate tailored blouse beneath, 
comes in sizes 16, 36 to 42. The 
back view is shown in thumbnail at 
right. A 5-inch-wide scarf, made 368 
»< doubled crépe de chine, with 


op ae 


f. 





re 











its center lengthwise seam covered by an 
inch-wide band of black crépe de chine, 
may be added if desired, and tacked to 
sweater across back of neck. 

A deep gray-blue wool makes slip-over 
at left, with hems and popular Vionnet 
bow of lighter gray-blue crépe de chine to 
match color of skirt. Crépe de chine, 
tweed or wool jersey may make the latter. 

The cardigan sweater at upper right re- 
quires, for size 16, 6 one-ounce balls of 
Shetland floss, 1 pr. millimeter No. 
5 needles, 34 yard of crépe de chine 
and 3 buttons. In the following 
directions sts. means stitches; k., 
knit, and p., purl. 

_ Start with the back by casting on 
80 sts. K.1 row; p. 1 row for 16 
inches. Bind off 5 sts. at each end 
for armholes and work in pattern 


(Continued on Page 113) 











ay be secured from stores selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, from 
n Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; Coats, 45 cents. 
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f. several seasons 


sport clothes have been 
gaining an ever-more- 
important place in the 
modern woman’s ward- 
robe. And this year comes 
a wave of popularity for 


the knitted sport sweater. df 





WE OFFER in each issue of this mag- 
azine our practical suggestions for 
performing some household task in 
a better way with 20 Mule Team 
Borax. Get the habit of reading our 
“better way” page each month. You 
will find it well worth while. 
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IS A BETTER WAT 








Dry in a warm place 
but avoid direct sun- 
light as it tends to yel- 
low the clothes. Sweaters 
should be carefully 
shaped to their original 
measurements and dried 


v between turkish towels. 








Smart women are wear- 
ing them not only on the 
links—but at the in- 
formal tea or bridge as 
well. Soft pastel shades 
... horizontal stripes... 
these are the important 
notes in the new style. 


Woolen sport things— 
theirepopularity has 
brought a real laundry 
problem. For there is no 
fabric that requires 
greater care in the wash- 
ing process.’So we know 
it will be really helpful 






















to you to have these 








practical, safe directions 
for washing woolen 
things in your own home. 


“Don’t take chances 
when you launder 
your smart sport 


things. Do it the 
Borax way. 
The way to wash 
woolens. Incorrect 
ae te ; Sic Squeeze the suds 
washing methods so ee of 


often lead to shrinkage, 
to “yellowing”’ of white 
clothes and the ruin of 
lovely expensive garments. So when you are 
about to launder woolens—whether your 
own sport things or baby’s soft little garments 
—give careful heed to these hints. 


Dow t twist or rub. 


Use lukewarm water (about 110°F.), as ex- 
treme temperatures cause shrinkage. Have 
the rinse water at the same temperature as 
the wash water. Woolen things should never 
be boiled. Use any good mild soap but be 
sure never to rub it directly on the fabric. 


Add 20 Mule Team 





It is best to press while 
still damp, using a medi- 
um hot iron. 


The action of Borax. 


Not only in the washing 
of woolens but in your 
general home laundry 
work as well, you will 
find 20 Mule Team 
Borax a tremendous 
help. It is an aid to the 
cleansing action of soap 
and water—hard water 
as well as soft. By actual 
test Borax causes 
any soap to produce 
from 3 to § times 
more suds. And 
plentiful suds are 
so necessary to hold 
the dirt particles in 
suspension and to 








insure thorough 
cleansing. 


Borax softens water 
and makes the 
clothes white—ab- 
solutely free from 
that streaked, greyish appearance. While it 
is well known that many water softeners are 
injurious to the clothes, Borax is safe for the 
finest of fabrics and for your hands. And then, 
too, Borax is a cleanser, a grease solvent, 
a deodorant and an enemy to germ growth. 


cA valuable handbook. We have pre- 
pared a valuable handbook called “Better 
Ways of Washing and Cleaning.” Your 
copy is waiting only for your 
request. It gives clear, practical di- 





Borax before the soap— 
one tablespoonful to a 
gallon, or if the water is 
very hard, enough more 
to soften. No matter 
what soap. you use, the 
Borax will increase its 
suds from 3 to 5 times— 
and plentiful suds are 
all-important. 


harsh_ washing 
chemicals.”” 20 Mule 
Team Borax is mild and 


Avoid 


«“c 











rections for laundering delicate gar- 
ments and for more easily handling the 
family wash; for washing dishes and 
cleaning paintwork; for keeping re- 
frigerator, tubs and bowls sweet and 
clean. In fact, it covers the whole 
subject of home laundry and clean- 
ing in a very thorough way—and 
shows how 20 Mule Team Borax 
can lighten so many _ household 
| tasks. In the bathroom, as well as in 
the kitchen and laundry, Borax is a 
useful and efficient aid. As a mild 








harmless, and yet as a 


antiseptic for the bath it 





water softener and as an 
aid to soap it acts almost 
like magic. Immerse the 
garments and squeeze 
the rich suds through the fabric 
with a gentle kneading motion of 
the hands. Do not rub or twist. 


“Dry between 
turkish towels. 





2 is delightfully refreshing. 
anrer 
=. 






If you are not a regular 
user of Borax, you should 
be. For Borax is helpful. 
It is pure. It is safe. 
The old reliable 20 Mule 


Team Brand is on sale 








Thorough rinsing is essential. Add 
one tablespoonful of 20 Mule 
Team Borax to each gallon of the 
rinse water. The Borax insures complete 
removal of the soap. It prevents “matting” 
and leaves the fabric soft and fluffy after 
drying. Press the last rinse water from the 
garment gently without twisting. 








Such a helpful product should 
always be at hand. 


at all grocery, drug and 
department stores. 


Our new handbook is well worth having— 
and it is absolutely free. Write for your copy 
now, addressing the Pacific Coast Borax 
Co., 100 William Street, New York City. 
Dept. 119. 


20 MULE TEAM BORAX 
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Now advised for 


sturdy bodies and 


healthy growth 


—a famous 
Dairy Food 


ag Bet shall I feed my child?”’ 

asks the conscientious mother. 
And scientists can answer with clear 
assurance now, so great have been 
the additions to their knowledge of 
nutrition. 


For sturdy growth, straight bones, 
good teeth, they agree, a child’s diet 
must contain a sufficient quantity 
of two elements—Calcium for bones 
and teeth and Vitamin A, necessary 
for growth. 


Now that the 
importance of 
these elements 
is fully realized, 
specialists are 
definitely 
recommending 
**Philadelphia”’ 
Cream Cheese 
as a part of a 
child’s diet. 


2 CREAy 
PHENX Chirac 
en YORK geSE COR 








Made under ideal con- 
ditions. Sold only in care- 
fully wrapped packages. 


For it is a superior dairy food, 
which contains a generous supply of 
both of these fundamentals in a 
form readily digested by children. 


The well-informed mother gives 
‘*Philadelphia’’ Cream Cheese as a 
spread for bread at meals, between 
meals and for the school lunch. As 
a change from meat or eggs at 
lunch or supper. In sandwiches 
with jam or jelly for dessert. 


‘‘Philadelphia”’ is the famous 
brand of Cream Cheese made by 
the Phenix Cheese Corporation. It 
is the standard of excellence in food 
content and in methods of prepa- 
ration. Always pasteurized, always 
uniform. 


cA world famous 
Nutrition Authority says: 


‘* ‘Philadelphia’ Cream Cheese, be- 
sides being really digestible, has just 
those nutritive qualities so important 
to a child’s diet which supplement 
and render valuable the proteins of 
cereal foods . . . Calcium and Vita- 
min A.” 


A Phenix Cheese 
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Transfer No. 15083 


5376 














5319 
Transfer No. 583 


Paintbrush Decoration 


Transfer No. 505 


5293 


Transfer 
No. 14908 


That Will Dry-Clean and Tub 


By ZELDA BRANCH 


OTHING is so 
| \ smart as hand- 

work nowadays. It has a charm, 
a distinction all its own. And of the 
various kinds of handwork, none is more 
delightfully effective and more thoroughly 
practical than the dainty hand-painted 
design that adds a chic Parisian touch to 
the simplest frock, a nuance of the un- 
usual to handkerchief, negligee, scarf or 
other accessory. The skill of an artist is 
by no means necessary for the work, and 
any woman of ingenuity, patience and 
good taste can have a delectable hand- 
painted frock like those above for a price 
that is surprising in its modesty. And 


best of all—the frock 

will dry-clean or tub! 

The painting process is perfectly sim- 
ple, for designs of all kinds are procurable 
everywhere, and good fabric paints may 
be bought in any art or department store. 
There are two kinds of the latter—trans- 
parent paint in a large assortment of 
colors that may be used for white and 
light-colored materials, and paste decora- 
tion which comes for gold, silver and cer- 
tain other colors for both light and dark 
materials. The latter, which consists ofa 
white paste and a powder for sprinkling 
over it, gives a raised effect and is best, 
perhaps, when used for outlining only. 





GS \ 
~~ pw 4 
i a. os \ Transfer No. 

‘Wy . ) 14049 
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YA } Transfer 


“NY No. 14908 


Solid work may be done with it if desired, 
however, or it may be used for outlining 
surfaces decorated with the transparent 
paint. 

The first step in fabric painting is to 
choose the material, design and color 
scheme you wish to use. Your working 
materials will consist of the following: 
One No. 3 red sable brush for fine work, 
35c; one No. 4 red sable for larger sur- 
faces, 50c; one small pointed brush for 
outlines, 35c; one large white blotter, 10c; 
two glasses, one for water, the other for 
the liquid used to mix with the paint ifa 
lighter shade of color is desired; a board 
or table; the various colors of paint to be 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern C 
18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; Kimonos, 40 cents; Transfers, 35 cents. 
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5375 
Transfer No. 533 








On opposite page, No. 5319 comes in 

Sizes 14 to 20, and includes long sleeves ; 

No. 5293 in sizes 16, 36 to 44, and 
No. 5376 in sizes 16, 36 to 44. 


























Transfer No. 581 





5374 


Transfer No. 15076 Transfer No. 637 


No. 5375 comes in sizes 16, 36 to 48; No. 
5104 in sizes 14, 16, 36 to 40; No. 5374, 
including long sleeves, is in sizes 16, 36 to 
44, and No. 4558 in sizes 16, 36, 40 and 44. 


used, and a bottle of the mixing liquid. 
A bottle of paint costs 35c to 50c, while a 
bottle of mixing liquid costs 15c to 35c. 

First thumb-tack blotter to board or 
table on which you are to work. If ma- 
terial chosen is sheer, transfer design to 
blotter exactly as you would to material; 
then stretch and pin in place over it the 
section of material to be painted, with 
grain of fabric straight with blotter edges. 
The blotter will absorb the excess paint 
as it penetrates the fabric. If material is 
not transparent, transfer design directly 
to it, then pin it dver blotter. Always 
keep brush well supplied with paint, but 
avoid too much, and be careful never to 
dip brush in a new color until first color 
has been thoroughly washed off in a glass 
of water and dried on a clean rag. 


(Continued on Page 123) 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 
18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Kimonos, 40 cents; Transfers, 35 cents. 
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Stylish 
“Footwear 


Can be 
omfortable 


Sry.e, more than ever, is a fore- 
most requisite in footwear. But 
women no longer are persuad- 
ed to purchase through style 
appeal alone. The “Active 
Woman of Today” demands 
Style Based on Comfort as 
provided in the new Martha 
Washington creations. 


Ask your dealer to show you 
the newest styles in the au- 
thentic shades of the season. 
Martha Washingtons also 
built in a complete line of Arch 
Support shoes correctly de- 
signed and in accord with the 
mode. Write us for interest- 
ing free booklet. 


F. MAYER SHOE CoO. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 










Martha 
Washington 


ootweal 


FOR THE ACTIVE WOMAN OF TODAY 
© F. M. S. Co. 1927 
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TRADE MARK BEST 
PAT, OF Fice ANE 


Scoty Pp aper Company 








million rolls were bought 
over retail counters 


] in1926 
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This exclusive combination 
of qualities explains the 
tremendous growth and 
ever-increasing popularity of 
Scot Tissue Products. Proving 
that mothers and housewives, 
everywhere, appreciate these 
qualities and insist upon getting 
them. Cleanness, softness, ab- 
sorbency—all so essential to the 
comfort and well-being of the 
entire family —qualities which 
doctors recommend as safe and 
soothing, even to the most sen- 
sitive skin of a child. 

In 1927, ScotTissue Prod- 
ucts are being bought in even 
greater volume than during 


Mothers everywhere appreciate 


these qualities: 


Soothingly soft 
therefore cannot harm 
the most delicate skin 


Hygienically clean 


therefore absolutely safe, 
even for children 


Quickly absorbent 


therefore the most eco- 
nomical to use 


Uniform texture 


therefore never varying in 
quality or appearance; 


the record-breaking year of 
1926, This growing accept- 
ance has made possible vol- 
ume production and, with it, 
constantly improved qualities, 
at lower prices. 

ScotTissue comes wrapped 
and sealed in a big economi- 
cal roll—2 rolls for 25 cents. 
Waldorf, also. a ScotTissue 
Product, 3 rolls for 25 cents. 
Prices slightly higher in 
Canada and in other countries. 

Our offer: If your dealer can- 
not supply you, send 25 cents 
with your name and address and 
we'll send whichever brand you 


prefer. Scott Paper Company, 
Chester, Pa. 








© Ss. P.Co. 
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Paris Successes We Can Make 


NTER the quilted taffeta hat—the frocks, the hat at top and bottom of page 
last word in smartness—imported is charming—in light colors for afternoo: 
for Palm Beach wear and sold in affairs, and in dark colors for street. | 

New York for around $35, but possible may be all one color, or navy faced wit! 
for any of us at from $4 to $6! A nude, black with ivory, light beig 
yard and a quarter of 36-inch- with darker beige, and so o1 
wide taffeta makes the Ribbon should alway 
large hat, one yard the match top of hat, an: 
smaller one, with find- brim should never b: 










ings amounting to wider than shoulders 
about $1.50 for If design is too wide 
either, as indicated cut off same amoun' 


all around—not a 
sides only, or pri 
portions will b 
ruined. 
The matron’s ha 
in center of page 
may be worn witli: 
everything from chii- 
fon to knitted wear, 1! 
any color to match or con- 
trast with frock. 


in the complete di- 
rections accom- 
panying each 
design. Manya 
scrapbag may yield 
the required ma- 
terials, and the cost 
will then be almost 
ludicrously small. 
For the young girl or 
woman, to wear with dressier 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Jou Nat Patterns; or by mail, pos'- 
age prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 

















45 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Hat Transfers, 2.5 cents, 
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Upper—Gorp Srau INLAID 
Moulded Pattern 
Lower—Go.p Srau INLAID 
Belflor Pattern 


Orner GuaranteeD Gotp Sgat_ Propucts: 
Jaspé, Plain, Battleship and Printed Linoleum 
and Printed Linoleum Rugs 
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Note how delightfully the interlined Belflor tiles harmonize with the richness of drapery and 
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upholstery. It truly reflects the Spanish motif in the architectural plan 


ou can do so much with floors nowadays 


Luxurious furniture in a picturesque Old 
World setting. Rich fabrics glowing with 
color. A room both distinctive and livable. 
Yet how much of its effectiveness would be 
lost with a commonplace one-tone floor. 


With Nairn Gotp Sgat INLarps a more 
complete harmony can be attained in the 
decorative scheme than with any other type 
of flooring. They impart an air of expensive 
smartness to any room. Yet these beautiful 
inlaid linoleums are moderate in price and 
last for years and years with never a need 
for costly refinishing of any kind. 

Are you building a new home? Are you 
living in one whose wooden floors are worn 
and badly run down? Here isa flooring that 
will not splinter or wear white. Gotp SEAL 


Inuarps are the best of all solutions to the 


problem of having floors that are perma- 
nently beautiful and sanitary. The colors go 
through to the burlap back. 


A surprising choice of patterns is avail- 
able—all of formal and informal tile 
designs in the delightful, softly mottled 
Belflor colorings; and numbers of others 
in bright crisp solid colors for sun porch, 
nursery, kitchen and bath. 


Wherever you see inlaid linoleum with 
theGoldSeal pastedon the face of the goods, 
youcan buy with complete confidence. It is 
an infallible sign of guaranteed quality. 


CoNGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 


Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago KansasCity Atlanta 
Minneapolis Cleveland Dallas Pittsburgh San Francisco New Orleans 


When buying INLAID LINOLEUM ask for NAIRN 


GOLD SEAL INLAIDS 










name on the back 


Free: This booklet will in- 
terest you—Laura Hale Ship- 
man’s home decorating manual. 
Describes interiors of many types: 
Fill out the coupon or write to 
Congoleum-Nairn, 1421 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Name 





Address _ _ 
City 
State 





You can identify genuine Nairn Gotp Sear INvarps 
by the Gold Seal on the face of the goods or the Nairn 
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Itseasyenough 
to use evaporated m 












/ but do you know 
/ how to choose it ? 


NCE you have Evaporated Milk in your kitchen, 
it’s as simple to use as bottled milk. After all, 
Evaporated Milk is fresh milk with some of the 

water removed—kept pure and sweet, and sold in sealed 
containers instead of bottles. Add water and use it 
wherever the recipe calls for milk—and to cream your 
coffee, too. Nothing new to learn. No special 
recipes needed. 







But the real problem is— what brand of Evaporated Milk 
to choose for pure quality, rich cream content, fine 
flavor? The answer is—choose Borden’s. 


You can’t see inside the can nor watch the evaporating 
process step by step. Your only safeguard is the reputa- 
tion of the company that puts up this milk. 


Discriminating housewives—millions of them!—always 
specify Borden’s Evaporated Milk. They know they take 
no chances when they order a Borden product. The 
name Borden’s stands for a superlative quality that has 
never varied in the past 70 years. Let the Borden name 
be your guarantee when you order Evaporated Milk. 


In both large and small size cans. 


Always the right milk for the right purpose 


Borden’s Eugle Brand—the finest grade of con- 
densed milk. For coffee and sweetened cooking. 
Famous for infants. Borden’s Other Brands Con- 
densed Milk—less rich, in smaller cans. For 
household use. Borden’s Evaporated Milk—for 
unsweetened cooking. Borden’s Malted Milk— 
a food-beverage, plain or chocolate flavor. 
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shetland Sweaters 


(Continued from Page 107) 


»f k. 1 row, p. 1 row until armholes measure 
6 inches. K. first 24 sts., bind off next 22 
for neck, on remaining 24 start front. 

For the front work 1 inch for shoulder, 
increase 1 st. at neck end every 4th row 
and when armhole measures 6 inches from 
shoulder down, cast on 5 sts. at underarm 
and continue increasing at neck end until 
there are 42 sts. on needle. When front 
measures 13 inches from underarm down 
work pocket as follows: K. the first 15 sts., 
put next 12 on st. holder and k. remaining 
15sts. Onnext row cast 


on 12 sts. over 12 on 


st. holder; finish front 
same as back. Work 
other front the same. 

For pockets,on the 12 
sts. on st. holder work 
pattern for 21% inches; 
bind off. Sew in place. 
Work other pocket. 

Pick up 60 sts. 
around armhole for 
sleeve. K. 1 row, p. 1 
row for 3 inches, de- 
crease 1 st. at each end 
every 6th row and when 
sleeve measures 14 
inches decrease to 28 
sts. K. plain for 3 
inches; k. 1 row, p. 1 
row for 1 %inches, bind. 

Sew up all seams and press sweater. 
Now cut crépe de chine in 3-inch strips 
sufficient to go all around the front open- 
ing, bottom and around cuffs. Turn back 
'4 inch on each side and press. Fold in 
half the entire length and press carefully. 
Apply the 14-inch folded strips to the 
sweater edges, pulling the silk at a tension 
as you work in the knitted portion, to 
prevent ripping. Sew a band of crépe de 
chine—3)% by 34 inches finished—at top 
of each pocket, 3 buttons at bottom of 
sweater on left side, and crochet 3 loops 
for same. 

For the slip-on in size 16, at lower left, 
purchase 6 one-ounce balls of Shetland 
floss; 1 pr. millimeter No. 5 needles; 4% 
yard of crépe de chine for hems; and 1 
buckle that will fit a belt 114 inches wide 
and 2 smaller ones that will fit strap 5<- 
inch wide. Cast on 80 stitches for the 
back; k. 1 row, p. 1 row for 1 inch. K. 2 
rows plain for turn of hem. K. 1 row, p. 
1 row until work measures 17 inches from 
turn of hem. Decrease 1 st. at each end 
every other row 5 times for underarm and 


Our Paris Office Gables: 


—that woolen materials, introduced 

for spring by the famous Rodier, lead- 

ing fabric manufacturer of Paris, 

have become sheer enough for summer 
wear as well, 


—that all the Paris houses are show- 

ing woolens of the voile and etamine 

type—a sort of wool georgette 

as Rodier’s silk-and-wool mixtures, 

mouslikasha and hindikasha, so light 

in weight that they will take and hold 
the finest kind of plaiting. 


—that one of the newest and smartest 
Sheer wool crépes is known as crépe 
Georgia, and all rights to its Paris 
output have been secured by Molyneux. 


when armhole measures 51% inches k. first 
23 sts., bind off next 24 for neck, on re- 
maining 23 start front. 

For the front work 1 inch for shoulder, 
then increase 1 st. at neck end every 4th 
row, and when armhole measures 54% 
inches from shoulder down increase 1 st. 
at armhole every other row 5 times and 
continue increasing at neck end until 
there are 42 sts. on needle. Work other 
side this far. Put all sts. onto 1 needle, 
finish front same as back. 

FIckK ip 62-sts, 
around armhole for 
sleeve. K. 1 row, p. 1 
row for 2 inches, de- 
crease 1 st. at each end 
every 8th row until 48 
sts. remain, and when 
sleeve measures 14 
inches decrease to 38 
sts, 26. VSi.,0: 1 St. lor 
3 inches, bind off. 

Before crépe de chine 
is put on sweater it is 
very important that 
sweater be first sewed 
together, then pressed. 
For neck, cut strip 134 
inches wide and long 
enough to ease nicely 
around V-neck. Turn 
back 14 inch on each 
side of strip; press and apply as a facing 
on right side of sweater as above, holding 
material at a tension as you work in the 
knitted portion. The bow and belt each 
require a strip 40 inches long by 234 inches 
wide. Fold each strip in halfon the length- 
wise, sew together, turn onto right side 
and press. Makea bow from one strip and 
fasten in place as in sketch. Machine- 
stitch the belt in matching silk thread at 
14-inch intervals and attach buckle. 

For cuff strap, cut 2 strips each 11 by 
11% inches wide. Fold in half on length- 
wise, sew together, turn onto right side, 
press and attach buckle. Sew in place. 

If a larger or smaller garment than the 
size given is desired, to obtain the scale of 
st. measurement, use same size needle and 
yarn called for in the instructions, cast on 
10 sts. and k. 10 ribs of pattern. Then 
measure how many sts. and ribs to the 
inch, and for each additional size, cast on 
the proper number of extra sts. according 
to sample just made, being careful to 
account for the extra sts. added through- 
out the garment. 


as well 


(orrect Colors for Gray or White Flair 


(Continued from Page 104) 


should be avoided. Even a gray or white 
aired type is not flattered by tan or brown. 
Here are the color suggestions for the 
londes and brunettes with decidedly 
white or gray hair. While the hair is 
changing, one is still the original type and 
must pay particular attention to unflat- 
tering colors. Generally speaking, a white 
or gray haired woman is flattered by richer 
shades rather than by vivid shades. 


RED: Particularly becoming, no matter 
what the color of the eyes, and in all of its rose 
and pink shades. More becoming, perhaps, 
to those with brown eyes than with blue. 


_ HENNA AND ORANGE: Particularly becom- 
ing to the white-haired brunettes if the per- 
sonality is vivid enough to carry it; not quite 
as becoming to the white-haired blonde. 


_ YELLOW: To be chosen with especial care 
in shades that are rich enough to flatter. 


GREEN: Extremely becoming to the white- 
haired blondes, fairly becoming to the 
brunettes, in all shades that do not have a 
sallowing effect on the skin. 


BLUE: Very becoming to any woman of 
this type with blue eyes, especially in its 
richer shades. 


PURPLE: Same as blue, but avoid shades 
that have a sallowing effect upon the com- 
plexion. 


ORCHID: The same as purple and ai its 
best in shades that correspond to the per- 
sonality. 


BEIGE AND GRAY: Gray is so much more 
becoming to any woman with white or gray 
hair, that there really is no choice between it 
and beige, which is decidedly unflattering. 


BROWN: Becoming only to the exceptional 
woman of this type, and usually to be 
avoided. 


BLACK: Extremely becoming to all gray 
and white haired types, although due con- 
sideration must be given to the size and per- 
sonality of the wearer. A small or quiet 
woman can wear black to advantage when it 
is lightened by the addition of white or some 
other color. 


WHITE: Usually very becoming if the skin 
is fair enough to stand it, and the hair of a 
sufficient lightness not to be made to look 
drab. 


GOLD AND SILVER: Silver very much more 
desirable than gold, excepting to the very 
vivid types with decided coloring. 











The Exrin combines charming individuality of design with a movement of highest 
quality. It can be relied on for unusual accuracy. Gold dial. Height 934 in. $35 


TO THE BRIDE AND 


HER FRIENDS 


Decorators Say every room needs a 


clock to give it life 


The Como reproduces the flow- 
ing lines of some of the early 
English clocks in its mahogany 
inlaid case. 2\2-in. silvered 


dial. Height 5\2 in. $8.50. 








The CarvirF (above) is a ma- 
hogany desk clock suggesting 
the best in modernistic design 
in its distinctive but simple 
lines. Eight day time move- 
ment. Height 42 in, $8. 


Prices slightly higher in Far 
West and Canada 


Like many of the finest 
Georgian and French clocks 
the mahogany inlaid case of 
the Dae bears a gold fin- 
ished handle. 4 jeweled 
eight day lever time move- 
ment. Height 4% in. $15. 





N helping establish the new home a Seth Thomas Clock 
contributes by its enduring usefulness and the warm 
touch of life it brings . .. And there need be no fear of 

duplication, for decorators say that every room needs this 
touch of animation. QL Seth Thomas Clocks are an ideal 
solution for many another gift problem as well, wedding 
anniversaries, graduation and engagement presents. QL Since 
1813 Seth Thomas Clocks have been the standard for accu- 
racy, workmanship and authenticity of design. Few other 
gifts add so much charm to a room or bring so many years 


of constant usefulness for the same expenditure. QL Prices 
range from $6 to $120. Your jeweler will show you a wide 
selection of Seth Thomas Clocks at standard low prices. 





The Recent is in the popular Tambour shape, but small enough for a 
dressing table, desk or tiny shelf. The grace and simplicity of its design 
make it suitable with furnishings of nearly every style and period. 
Mahogany case, 5-in. etched gold dial. Height 84 in., base 13% in. $22. 


SETH «* THOMAS « CLOCKS 
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These photographs, taken under a 


microscope, show how well Dwight 


Anchor sheets stood washing tests 5 oh see 

re Se -* ul 

I The center fold shows 3 The outer edge of the 
no weakening, although selvage was firm while 
on other sheets it was other selvages were 
worn thin. ragged. 

2 While the hems of other 4 The inner edge of the 
sheets were’ frayed, selvage was sound while 
Dwight Anchor hems other selvages had torn 
remained unbroken. off. 


Osher sheets 


were badly worn 


in tests that left 
these strong and 


firm 4 4064 


O prove to our own satisfaction 

that our sheets still stand first 
in those magnificent wearing qual- 
ities that made “Anchor muslin” 
famous nearly a century ago, we re- 
cently made this test: 

We bought three each of eight brands 
of sheets, including our own Dwight 
Anchor, and sent them to a steam laundry 
where they were washed and ironed until 
the fabric had stood a strain equal to 
years of wear at home. 

The photographs above, taken under a 
microscope, show what we found. Where 
other sheets were literally washed to 
shreds, Dwight Anchor sheets were still 
in excellent condition. 

You can prove to your own satisfaction 
that Dwight Anchor sheets wear better 
than others merely by writing the date 
of purchase on the sewn-on label that you 
will find on the hem, and noting how long 
they last. 

Most people like the extra length sheet 
—108 inches. It is more comfortable— 
and it’ pays, too, because it keeps your 
blankets and comfortables so much cleaner. 

All department stores should have 
Dwight Anchor sheets, but if you can’t 
get them where you do your buying, send 
us the name of the store and we will see 
that you are supplied. Address Dwight 
Manufacturing Company, Minot, Hooper 
& Company, Selling Agents, 11 Thomas 
St., New York. 


Dwight < 
Anchor 


SHEETS AND 
PILLOW CASES 


Manufactured since 1840 











The Business Woman Plaits Fler Sports Skirts | | 


©In One-Piece or Jumper Frocks According to Becomingness 





WO jumper frocks and two one- 
piece—but the plaits have it 
every time in skirts! 

For tennis, one dress of each variety 
is shown above, the first, at extreme 
left, of beige tub silk or crépe de chine, 
with blouse and skirt edge trimmed 
with brown. The second, No. 5357, is 
in one piece, with the bodice bloused 
above a leather belt, and a deep yoke 
lending an unusual touch. Tub silk, in 
the circular stripes that are still so 
fashionable, is the 
material. If used for 
anything other than 
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Our Paris Office Gables That Shoes 














green crépe de chine, with belt of 
matching suéde. Separate shoulder sec- 
tions connect the deep hems at front 
and back of blouse, finished with hem- 
stitching or the simple fagot stitch. 
Natural-colored shantung makes the 
fourth attractive dress, in one-piece 
style, with the smart set-in vestee. 
Crépe de chine, wool crépe or wool jer- 
sey may be used instead of shantung, 
if desired, with vestee of the same ma- 
terial. In the case of jersey, however, 
a vestee of crépe de 
chine would give a 
pleasing contrast. 


tennis the frock must —are becoming more glovelike in fit and cut, with many dress models almost Patch pockets and in- 


have long sleeves, for, 


as high as an oxford in front and frequently with button fastenings. 


verted plaits at center 


except on the courts, —of the sandal type are seen in both single and V-strap style, often in two give variety to front 
the sleeveless daytime contrasting kinds and colors of leather, with either spike or Spanish heels. of skirt, and mae 
dress is quite passé. —of oxford style are dressier than ever in design, usually combining two dif- joe — ri eal ‘in 
ag a ao fo ferent materials, such as patent and reptilian, and have heels of Spanish type. id rem 20 With 
col Mong pte —of reptilian leathers remain extremely smart, with cobra the most chic of these dresses ; should 
larity, appears in the all. They are usually used in combination with plain or patent. be worn the simplest 
jumper frock second —for dress use at least two colors of leather or fabrid, and often three or four. of small felt or cro- 
from right, of soft —ensemble with hand bags, gloves, belts, hatbands and other accessories. cheted straw hats. 

















18 East 18th Street, New York City. 


. 


Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapres’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 
Dresses, 45 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Children’s Patterns, 35 cents. 
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C frocks in Which to Forget Our Middle Age 


HREE frocks for the ma- 

ture woman—appropriate, 

becoming, slenderizing 

and, above all, smart! Designed 

especially to provide sitting room 

for the woman of larger build, 

they prevent that ugly bulge at 

back of skirt, and give long, 

graceful lines and a simulation 
of youthful slimness. 

Crépe satin—still among the 
smartest fabrics—would lend it- 
self delightfully to No. 5362, with 
the crépe side out and the satin 
side showing in collar, jabot, 
wristbands and set-on pointed 
drapery of skirt. One of the 
medium tones of blue that lead 
the season’s color range, or black, 
with an ivory-white crépe de 
chine vestee, may be the chosen 
color. Sizes 16, 36 to 46. 

For the trimming bands of No. 
5367, sizes 16, 36 to 40, plain chif- 
fon of a color blending with the 
print would be effective, while 


Our Paris Office (ables That in 


New (lothes 


—waistlines show a tendency to go slightly higher, but the ma- 
jority stop three or four inches below hip bone. Skirts are 
shorter than ever, the majority ending about four inches below’ 
knee, and are full but straight in line. There are many plaits, 


tiered skirts, and a few circular cuts. 


—the tight hip line appears in both day and evening dresses. 


—daytime necklines are of all varieties, with V and square most 
popular, the latter usually with self-fabric bow at left corner. 
All daytime sleeves are long, except for tennis. 


—diagonal effects in bodices and entire costumes are outstanding. 


—boleros are seen everywhere—some only in front or in back, 
others all around. Some are short and loose, others, such as 
Suzanne Talbot's, follow general line of figure and end over tight 
girdle at hip-bone height. Many extend below waistline, Moly- 
neux scalloping bottoms, with deeper scallop in center back. 


—scarfs and wings are seen everywhere. 


—bows are a strong feature and pin tucks universal. 


—blue, from navy to azure, powder and steel, is featured very 
strongly, and much soft green is seen. Black-and-white and 
much white are used; navy is very smart for dinner dresses. 


the print itself would be one of 
the small, old-fashioned designs 
that are the new and smartest 
thing. But the wise woman whose 
measurements are larger than a 
perfect thirty-eight’s will choose a 
plain-colored georgette, trimmed 
with bands of matching gros- 
grain, and will substitute for the 
shoulder bow an artificial flower. 
In the latter case she would not, 
of course, use flowers on her hat. 
And, since Nicole Groult sponsors 
the fashion of choosing navy chif- 
fon or georgette for dinner frocks, 
that color would be exceedingly 
smart. 

One of the new wool crépes, 
which are as thin as georgette, in 
rose, with trimming bands and 
girdle of matching flat crépe, 
would make No. 5370 particu- 
larly smart, marking it as thor- 
oughly up to the minute in 
fabric as well ascut. Sizes 16, 36 
to 44, 























Banardiere 





Aunt Ellen’s chicken or veal mousse 


with peas, pimientos is a mys- 


terious, delicious dish. Smooth, chilly 

and beautiful to slice! She'll write 
you full instructions if you ask her. 
Address ‘Aunt Ellen,’’ Dept. 8-D, the 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journau Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 


18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Children’s Patterns, 35 cents. 








Griswold Kitchen, Erie, Penna. 





AUNT ELLEN says: 


““My Griswold Chopper chops 
meats, fruits, vegetables with- 
out squeezing out even the 
least portion of juice! 


“Wuen I make chicken mousse, 
meat loaf, squash cakes, celery 
soup — anything needing finely 
chopped foods — I depend com- 
pletely on my Griswold Chopper. 
It chops even the most juicy foods 
without squeezing out the juices 
so rich in vitamins . without 
leaving the juices in the hollow of 
the food chopper—or to drip out 
the handle-end onto the floor! Even 
onions, turnips, carrots, celery, 
come out moist, rich. With no 
messiness, no dripping, no grinding 
of the delicate foods to a pulp. 4/ 
the richness of the food is there, 
saved, on the dish in front of the 
Chopper. The Chopper grips the 
table tightly, with clamps that pro- 
tect the shiny oilcloth or polished 
wood. It chops in large, medium, 
small sizes. Is easy to take apart — 
easy to wash. . . . After my first 
trial of a Griswold Chopper, I 
gave my old chopper to the rum- 
mage sale!”” See a Griswold Com- 
bination Meat and Food Chopper 
in almost any house-furnishing or 
hardware store. The Griswold 
Mfg. Co., Erie, Penna., U. S. A. 
Makers of Extra Finished Cooking Utensils in 
Cast Iron and Aluminum, Waffle Irons, Food Chop- 
pers, Reversible Stove and Furnace Pipe Dampers, 
Fruit Presses, Mail Boxes, Bolo and other Portable 


Bake Ovens, Gas Hot Plates, Electric Waffle Bakers 
and Electric Hot Plates. 


GRISWOLD 


Pat. Off. 
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BAKING POWDER 
By Preference 
to His Highness 
The SON 

















IS Highness, the Son. Mis- 
chievous and noisy—yet you 
just can’t help loving him! Rosy 


cheeked ... 


that way! 


He dashes in 


sturdy ... keep him 


... Mom, kin I 


have a cookie?” ... And you cer- 
tainly cannot give him anything 


but the best baked foods. 
And your baking will be best if 


you use Davis Baking Powder. 
And sure, too, for Davis’ double 
rising action (once in the cold 


dough and once in the oven) in- 


sures against failure. 


Absolutely pure, dependable, economi- 
cal. Davis is, by preference, the Baking 
Powder of the American household. 
Insist that your grocer supply you with 


Davis! 






ln 
ft — Bake it BEST with 


AVIS 


BAKING POWDER 














Get this set of 
Cookie Cutters 


Party-cookies, cut with 
this set, delight the 
youngsters and the 
grown-ups, too. Just 
mail the coupon, and 
25 cents, to cover cast 
and mailing charges. 
Or stamps willdo. The 
Davis Cook-book will 
be included in this 
package, without 
charge. 


Cutters are 
shown here 
greatly re- 
duced. 


R. B. Davis Co. 


Dept.A-5, Hoboken,N.J. 


I enclose 25 cents. Please send me party- 
cookiecutterset,and Davis Cook-book, too. 


A i dap nandabannnn 
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Print name and address plainly 
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* RIGHT, either of the 
two crisp and girlish 
frocks of taffeta for the 
Fourteen-to-Twenties will 
serve many a useful purpose 
during commencement and 
continue to be standbys in the 
wardrobe long after gradua- 
tion has become a pleasant 
memory. The first is of black 
taffeta, with white organdie 
vest and undersleeves, the sec- 
ond of navy taffeta, with sur- 
plice collar and cuffs of écru 
lace or embroidered organdie. 
Below, Miss Eight-to- 
Fourteen wears white geor- 
gette or crépe de chine for the 
grammar school commence- 
Design No. 5349 also 
includes long bishop sleeves. 
Cotton crépe or a print may 
be used for either dress, if 
made for other purposes. 
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Both Fiigh School 


and Grammar Grades 
Prepare for (ommencement 












































At upper right, fine French 
cotton voile makes the young 
girl’s white graduation dress, 
sizes 16, 36 to 42. Washable 
grosgrain finishes sleeves and 
collar and makes the tie belt 
and deep N on bodice. 


At right, a second 
graduation dress of 
white French voile or 


-crépe de chine has a 


tight hip yoke of un- 
usual design, joined 
to a full shirred skirt. 
Soft ribbon bows at 
neck and waistline 
lend a graceful, girlish 
touch. It comes in 


sizes 16, 30 to 44. 


Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 
18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents. 
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You sense at 
... Instantly 





pa 


—a remarkable difference 


in beauty; im texture 


You need not be expert in judging 
fabrics to know that Wamsutta Percale 
sheets and pillow cases are more beau- 
tiful in appearance, more lovely in tex- 
ture. You sense a remarkable difference 
in them instantly. 


These are the sheets and pillow cases 
that have won enthusiastic comment 
from guests at the fine hotels that use 
them exclusively. Their purer, fresher 
whiteness; their smoother, finer texture; 
their surprising lightness; these are dis- 
tinctive qualities of Wamsutta Percale. 





Leading Makers of Men’s 
and Boys’ Shirts 
are now using 


You'll love the beauty of beds smooth- . 
dressed with these finer sheets and pil- 
low cases. 











WAMSUTTA 
You'll enjoy the luxury of sheets and FABRICS 
pillow cases that are as fresh and un- 
wrinkled after a night’s use as when you MADE OF 
turn back the covers at bedtime. WAMSUTTA 
You'll marvel at the reasonable dif- K.-C. 

















Look for this label 


ference in price for this remarkable pat ag acta p' 


difference in quality. 


WAMSUTIA PERCALE 
Sheets and Pillow Cases 
The Finest of Cottons 


LOOK FOR THE GREEN AND GOLD LABEL 











WAMSUTTA MILLS, Founded 1846, New Bedford, Mass. » RIDLEY WATTS & CO., Selling Agents, 44 Leonard St., New York City 
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osc cis an eet 
It brings to the revealed knee the sprightliness of 
youth, for it is brilliant silk to the very top—our |. 
No. 736, “Ser-fon” weight, which retails for $1.95. |, 


PHOENIX HOSIERY 
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Dont Let Them Tell You 


(Continued from Page 97) 


3ut they cannot, any of them, run a travel 
bureau. Boiled down to its essentials, the 
sum total of their experience amounted 
to this: ‘‘ Take two of everything—four if 
you can get them in.” 

But Willy-Nilly and I were not going 
in an Ark. We were going in hand bags if 
we could; and a couple of elephants, a 
vigorous giraffe or so, would have fitted 
just about as well as some of the articles 


yet, hadn’t our friends told us hand lug- 
gage was most comfortable? We turned 
our thoughts to other things, trusting 
blindly to the experience of those we loved. 

But we had not been at sea one day be- 
fore we began to realize that our informa- 
tion was off color. A warm breeze blew up 
from the South—this was before we got 
into the Gulf Stream—and struck Willy- 
Nilly on the neck. Said he: ‘I think I will 
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suggested. On the 
night before we 
started, a careful 
check-up of .advice 
showed that we had 
been urged to pack 
all of our posses- 
sions, including 
books, shoes, drugs 
and a miniature of 
our oil-burning fur- 
nace. Europe, as we 
imagined it, was a 
place of chill, damp 
rooms, heavy rains 
and nose colds. 
There were also 
churches, galleries, 
bead bags and per- 
fumes. But there 
were no safety pins, 
hair nets, darning 
cotton, nor tubes of 
tooth paste; no no- 
tion counters nor 
drug stores! The 
good old MainStreet 
products would have 
to be transported. 
Asif I didn’t succeed 
in buying soda-mint 
tablets in Bruges on 
a late Sunday after- 
noon, when every 
drug store in my 
home town would 
have been closed for 
hours! 


UT returning to 

the all impor- 
tant question of bag- 
gage: Willy-Nilly 
and I had had sev- 
eral violent argu- 
ments, just between 
ourselves, before we 
decided to agree on 
hand bags. After all, 
hand bags seemed 
best for those who 
could speak only 


But Do Let Me Tell You 
This 


—“‘ensemble”’ yourself for general wear 
on your travels by taking a dark coat 
of tweed, homespun, or similar fabric; 
matching tailored dress of kasha or other 
woolen material; matching small felt hat; 
and for city wear a harmonizing tailored 
dress of silk crépe, georgette, or like fab- 
ric, with matching crushable silk hat. 


—have a light-colored ensemble suit or 
coat of kasha, homespun, or similar wool 
for steamer, and a harmonizing small felt 
hat. Also two light-colored sports dresses 
for boat and shore in warm climates—one 
of wool jersey and the other of crépe de 
chine, tub silk, or other washable silk. 


—take with you two simple, smart evening 
dresses—at least one of them black. 


—add a warm evening wrap; a light- 
weight evening wrap of metal brocade or 
such, or a silk shawl; a silk scarf or two. 


—supply yourself with a light-weight 
raincoat and rubbers, if you are traveling 
extensively in England; otherwise omit 
the coat but take sandals and an umbrella. 


—take one pair of dressy street shoes; one 

pair of comfortable oxfords with arch sup- 

ports; one pair of light sports shoes for 

light-colored sports dresses; and at least 
one pair of evening slippers. 


—two pairs wool stockings for cold weather 
on boat; two pairs gun-metal silk for rainy 
days; twelve pairs beige or parchment silk. 


—include six sets of your favorite kind of 
lingerie—preferably glove silk, because it 
can be most easily washed; four night- 
gowns; three sets wool underwear if you 
are accustomed to it in cold weather. 


—don’t forget a silk-crépe kimono; bou- 
doir slippers and a becoming boudoir cap. 


—three pairs of ‘‘tubbable”’ suéde gloves. 


—and fill up the crevices with handker- 
chiefs, toilet articles and favorite medicines. 


put on my summer 
suit.” 

““Your summer 
suit? Oh, Willy, you 
know we didn’t 
bring that suit. We 
brought your heavy 
knickers instead.” 


PELY-NiL Dy. 
gave me a dark 
look. ‘You won’t 
need your light 
things,’”’ I went on 
soothingly. “Every- 
body says it will be 
cold in England.”’ 
““We’realong way 
from England,” re- 
plied Willy-Nilly. 
And so we were— 
two especially long 
days when we floated 
through the Gulf 
Stream. Now the 
Gulf Stream may be 
a mystery to men of 
science, but it was 
no mystery tous. It 
produced the kind 
of weather we had 
known all our lives 
in the South. We felt 
exactly the way we 
used to feel in our 
native town, when 
the sun came boiling 
out on the asphalt, 
after a good hard 
thundershower in 
late August. The 
very atmosphere in- 
dulged in perspira- 
tion. Willy-Nilly 
and I walked up and 
down in heavy 
tweeds and nice, 
clinging jersey, look- 
ing for a breath of 
air. And at every 
tenth step we 
stopped and asked 


/ —~) 


success NOW 
every time 


HE difficulty in making jams and jellies has 
always been that fruits vary so much in the 
amount of jellying substance which they contain. 


Perfect jam or jelly with 
only one or two minutes’ 
boiling. Saves all the 
flavor and color of the 


fresh fruit. 


Even those you depend on most differ from year 
to year, and lose their jellying quality as they ripen. 
And very few fruits have enough jellying sub- 
stance to jellify all of their juice. That is why you 
used to be obliged to boil half your fruit juice away 
before this jellying element was concentrated 


J ust bring your frait—or enough to jell the remaining juice. 


fruit juice—and sugar to 
a boil, add Certo, boil 
hard one or two minutes, 
and it’s ready to skim, 
pour and seal. Your gro- 


But now—with Certo this is all changed. 


For Certo is the natural jellying substance, 
taken from fruits in which it is abundant, con- 











bags that neither one of us could lift. And 


their native tongue. If only we could get 
enough of our clothing in! We called upon 
friends who had tried both methods. 
“Why, of course you can go in hand 
bags,” they said. ‘It’s muchsimpler, too, 
for there isn’t a checking system in 
furope.” I thought of this at 8 o’clock at 
night in the Gare St. Lazare, Paris, when 
the French porters were taking time out for 
dinner, and the only uniforms in sight were 
i couple of self-centered policemen and the 
conductor whose response to my French 
was absolutely negative. Hand bags were 
not so “simple” just then. 
But at the time, we did not know the 
“rench railways, so Willy-Nilly and I 
hought the necessary hand bags—good 
ones, too, with expanding tops and lots of 
room, till it came to packing them. In 
that crisis, as it turned out, hand bags were 
inadequate. Many _ articles, piled upon 
beds and chairs as absolutely essential, had 
to be discarded at the last hectic moment. 
he heavy things we dared not leave be- 
hind took so much space that light-weight 
dresses and suits were thrust aside. And 
when all was done, the bags loomed bulky, 
loaded, bulging—with straining locks. + 
Willy-Nilly and I stood up, excited and 
overheated after performing the final 
rites. We had misgivings about these 


with venom: ‘‘ Why didn’t somebody tell 
us about this kind of weather?”’ 

As a matter of fact, our hand bags were 
impractical for other reasons than that 
they did not hold enough. Our clothes 
came out of them in a state of collapse, 
often at the very times when we needed 
them, and it was too late to have them 
pressed. Of course this was due to the 
fact that we had too much in them, but 
just the same we felt we had been badly 
advised. To our way of thinking the only 
travelers who should go to Europe in 
hand bags are those who are “‘covering’”’ 
many countries, staying in no place longer 
than two or three days, needing no eve- 
ning clothes—practically ‘“‘roughing it.” 

On the other hand, a trunk, especially 
a small one that can be strapped on a taxi, 
is a positive blessing. As the inevitable 
purchases begin to accumulate, it is almost 
necessary to have more space than hand 
luggage affords. Willy-Nilly and I ad- 
mitted this on our last day in Paris, as we 
traveled at top speed to a little street near 
a big street, and paid exactly four times as 
much for a steamer trunk as we would 
have paid at home. 

Not until later—weeks later—did we 
discover that if we had only known, we 
might have had our trunk sent to us in 
Paris by the baggage-master of the ship on 








cer has Certo. A book of 
nearly 100 recipes under 
the label of éach bottle. 


centrated, refined and bottled for convenient use. 


With Certo delicious jam or jelly can be made 
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DR MAKING 
5 & JELLIES 





with perfect success every time 
from any variety of fruit. Only 
one or two minutes’ boiling is 
needed to give a firm, tender “‘set.” 
The bright color of the fresh fruit 
is no longer darkened by long 
boiling and its delicate fresh 
flavor no longer drifts away in 
steam. 








FREE—New Booklet beautifully illustrated in color! 
24 pages of new ideas about the making of jams and 
jellies—new and interesting ways to serve them. This 
coupon will bring you a free copy. Mail it today! 
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Douglas-Pectin Corp., Dept. 10 
Granite Building, Rochester, New York 
(In Canada address: Douglas Packing Co., Ltd., Cobourg, 


Please send me free booklet on “‘ How to Make Jams, 


Jellies, Marmalades, with One Minute’s Boiling.” 
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"Feet Today 
but what of lomorrow ? 


ODAY is the best time to 
think of tomorrow. Those 
healthy, happy feet, for example. 
Will they be as joyous twenty 
years hence, as they are now, 
today? Something to think about! 


Do you know about the harm 
that can be caused in later years, 
by poorly designed or incorrect- 
ly fitted shoes worn in child- 
hood? Do you know that almost 
three-fourths of all grownup 
folks suffer from foot troubles that 
could easily have been prevented 
by proper shoe selection in youth? 
Again, something to think about! 


Simplex Flexies, the dainty health 
shoes for healthy feet, keep 
young feet young. They provide 
comfort and style for today, and 
protection against pain for to- 
morrow! Insist on being supplied 
with Simplex Flexies for your 
children. This name is printed 
on the bottom of each shoe. 
SIMPLEX SHOE 


MFG. COMPANY 
Dept.B-75, Milwaukee, Wis. 


a YY Creators of daintier 
E S footwear for young 
‘ \ feet from 1 to 21. 


\ 







Flexies 
are made 
in both high 


and low styles, in a 


Simp eX great variety of leathers. 


“Flexies 


KEEP YOUNG FEET YOUNG 


Fill out and mail 
the coupon. It will 
bring you two very 
interesting, nicely 
illustrated booklets 
—one for you a 


one for the kiddies. ‘ 








Gentlemen: Send me name of nearest 
Flexies dealer —also your booklets “The 
Care of Baby's Feet,’’ explaining the six 
fundamental features to look for in chil- 
dren's shoes, and ‘The Tale of Brownie 
Lightfoot,” a fairy story for the kiddies. 
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" Willy-Nilly. He wanted to 
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which we crossed. We might have traveled 
through Normandy with the few things we 
actually needed in a hand bag, picking up 
our trunk—insured for very little money — 
in Paris, where it had been held since sent 
from the ship. What a difference this ad- 
vice would have 
made to us if we had 
heard it in time! 

Our next spell of 
rage against those for 
whom absence should 
have made the heart 
grow fonder was oc- 
casioned by my lack 
of an evening wrap. 
As it happened, I was 
just addressing a post 
card to the dear friend who had 
told me I wouldn’t need my 
velvet cape, when Willy-Nilly 
stepped in and invited me to the 
theater. Her words came back 
to me vividly. 

“T wouldn’t bother with an 
evening wrap,” said she. “‘ Your 
coat is dark”—at a time when 
all the world was wearing glori- 
ous gay shawls or capes!—‘‘and 
it will do all right over a chiffon 
dinner dress. Why, my dear, 
you can check your coat at the 
door if you don’t want to wear 
it inside. And besides, who’ll 
know you?” 

All this sounded pretty good 
at home. But in France it was 
false doctrine. In the first place, 
France had done something to 


“step out” all the time. A wife 
in a dark coat at night, when all 
the other ladies were flitting by 
like nice oversized butterflies, 
was a grief and a source of woe to him. 
And the thought that nobody knew him 
did not comfort him at all. He wanted 
them to know him; he wanted them to 
say as he hastened past: 

“‘Who is the slight, distinguished, dark 
man, with the handsomely dressed wife? 
There—going into the Caneton? They 
must be somebody.”’ 

He, Willy-Nilly, a man dedicated to 
sports clothes, corduroys and slouchy caps, 
was suddenly transformed into a male 
manikin—and he wanted his wife to be 
equally grand. 


HE truth is, the advice givers fall short, 

because they cannot convey, sitting in 
the parlor at home, the glorious holiday 
spirit that overtakes the traveler in a bril- 
liant, merry-hearted city like Paris. They 
cannot make us realize what a lark it is all 
going to be, what interesting new friend- 
ships will develop, what special occasions 
for pretty clothes will arise. And that is 
why I want to shout from the housetops 
what I learned from bitter experience: 

““You’ll never feel more like ‘dressing 
up’ than you do abroad! It does matter 
what you wear! People do know you— 
unusual, interesting people—and you'll 
want to look your best. The dinner that is 
eaten in traveling clothes when most of 
the people in the dining room are in eve- 
ning dress, may bea very good dinner, but 
it is not like the one at which you wear 
your prettiest gown, your richest scarf, 
your golden slippers! And the thing you'll 
remember when you get back home is not 
the tallest church tower in France, but the 
lonely foreign gentleman, with the war 
decorations on his chest, who followed you 
with his eyes, as you walked into the room. 
And Willy-Nilly, asking in savage tones, 
‘What’s the matter with that gink?’ is not 
the least part of the thrill either.” 

But turning from romance to clothes— 
one of the oldest feminine gestures— 
it really is necessary to throw away 
practically two-thirds of the what-to-wear 
information you receive. Will I ever forget 
the thoughtful relative who spoke on the 
subject of shoes? 

“Don’t take high heels,’ she said. 
“You'll suffer walking through those miles 
of galleries. What you ought to have is two 
pairs of stout walking shoes, so that if one 






Crépe marocain 
makes Moly- 
neux’s magpie 
“*Ford”’ 
with its bolero 
and double jabot. 


pair gets wet you’ll have another. There’s 
no such thing as drying shoes in less than 
two days.” 

I gave a groan, knowing I would have 
to leave my gold slippers at home. And so 
it happened. But I needed my high heels 
and evening slippers 
more than I needed 
even one pair of walk- 
ing shoes. And as for 
“drying them out,” 
why get them wet? 
Didn’t I have over- 
shoes and aren’t taxis 
quite cheap? 

The question ofmy 
purse was another 
item ofdistress. The 
one I possessed was really what 
the Parisians would have called 
“trés chic.”” It was giddy and 
gay, but it went with the rest of 
my costume. On the day of my 
sailing, several kinsmen pre- 
sented me with a weighty dark 
leather ‘‘reticule’’—that is the 
only name for it. 

“Oh, how nice of you!” I 
said—and put it right into the 
bureau drawer and locked it up. 
That ugly dark thing was one 
bit of advice I didn’t take. 


HE neighbor, however, who 

took exception to my pink 
dressing gown really inspired me 
with fear. 

“How will you feel,’ she asked 
threateningly, “if you meet a 
man in the hall in that? Why, 
above, my dear, I should think you’d 
want navy blue or black.” 

Meet a man in the hall! I 
used to think of her as the chip- 
per little steward handed me my bath 
towel every morning, paying about as 
much attention to my costume as an ice 
man would to a bungalow apron. Pink 
kimonos were no shock to him. 

But on no subject were such weird 
stories told me as on the matter of small, 
practical necessities. Willy-Nilly and I 
might have been going into the heart of 
Africa. 

Not from one person but from five or six 
did we have such hints as this: 

‘‘My dear, be sure to take some soap 
flakes with you. You can’t get them 
abroad, and you’ll want to wash out a pair 
of silk stockings every now and then.” 

Into one precious corner of my hand 
bag I put that box of soap flakes, and 
nothing on my whole trip gave me such 
trouble. It was forever spilling over. 
Moreover, I never once used it. Laundry 
was so cheap in Europe that I didn’t waste 
time washing out clothing myself. 

Other people came forward and urged 
me to take my own drugs. They warned 
me not to trust the iodine of France, the 
gargles of Great Britain. 

‘“What is more, you won’t be able to 
find a drug store, even if you’d want to 
buy what is in them.”’ 

The first thing Willy-Nilly and I saw on 
the Rue de Rivoli, which is certainly not 
one of the smallest or most inconspicuous 
rues, was an English drug store. We en- 
tered and supplied ourselves with many 
useful articles, much less expensively than 
we might have done at home. It is true 
that we might have had difficulty in find- 
ing the exact “home remedies” we pre- 
ferred for colds and other slight but chronic 
ills. But foreign as well as our own soaps, 
hand lotions, cleansing creams and cold 
creams can be bought in all large cities. 

And so it went during our whole trip— 
one weighty, burdensome wrong piece of 
advice after another going to pieces on 
our hands! We used to look at each other 
and ask if they meant to “‘do us wrong,” 
or if they had forgotten, or if they had 
really needed half the things they felt we 
were going to need. Nobody will ever 
know; but that is why I say, when you 
are getting ready to go abroad, planning 
your clothes, your baggage, your medi- 
cines, use your own common sense! Don’t 
let your friends tell you! 
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Extra Dollars 


for 


Extra Clothes 





HEN the family 

budget simply re- 
fuses to stretch to in- 
clude all the clothes and 
little “extras” that every woman 
wants, you may still find a pleas 
ant, dignified way of making up 
the difference. May we not tell 
you something about it? It’s the 
same plan which recently en- 
abled Mrs. Clemons of Wisconsin 
to earn $3.75 in one afternoon, 
without leaving home. 


Earn This Easy Way 


You know how much you enjoy 
The Ladies’ Home Journal. When 
you tell your friends and neighbors 
why you like it, and explain that it 
comes every month for only $1 a 
year, many of them will be glad to 
order it by subscription. 

The generosity of your profits, 
both in immediate cash commis- 
sions and monthly bonus, will sur- 
prise and delight you. 


Earn in Spare Time 


Of course you’re busy—as most otf 
us are. That needn’t handicap you 
in the least. Our plan tells you how 
to profit, often when you least ex 
pect it could be possible. 

Let us send you all the details. 
You can easily convince yoursel! 
how worthwhile they are. 





Here’s a 
Handy Coupon 














The Curtis 
Publishing Company 

829 Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Please tell me, without obligation, how 
I may earn extra money. 


y PEL RI Stor AAR ent eR EU 
(Please Print) 


rT ORR RR ERS No EEA CARNE POPE ; 
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HIN D 
CREA 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Buy Hinds Cream 
in the 50c and $1.00 
sizes. You get more 


at less cost. 
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House cleaning roughens the hands— 
keep them soft with Finds 


Try 
HINDS CREAM 


Prevents sunburn 
Prevents windburn 
Prevents chapping 
Softens skin 

Protects skin 

Cleanses skin 

Soothes skin 

Softens cuticle 

Makes powder cling to face 
Smooths “‘catchy fingers’’ 
After shaving 

Protects against alkali 
Protects from hard water 
For children’s skin 
Makes enlarged 


pores normal 
O, _Q 


ee 
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OUSE CLEANING rubs away the 

youth of hands. It roughens them. 
Breaks the nails. Dries the skin. But you 
can avoid all that—with Hinds Honey 
& Almond Cream. 


Smooth Hinds Cream into your hands 
before you tackle mop and broom, and 
each time you wash your hands. Do it, 
too, first thing in the morning, last thing 
at night. Then your hands will stay 
young, white and supple, regardless of 
how strenuous a life they lead. 


Hinds Cream is good for the face, too. 
It softens and soothes the skin. Keeps 
it fragrantly fresh. Protects it from 


sun, wind and dust. And, used as a 
powder base, it will keep your face free 
from shine for hours at a time. 


Try Hinds Cream. The coupon below 
will bring you a bottle to try. 


Made by A. S. HINDS CO., 
a division of LEHN & FINK PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Matieeiaaieatenat camden tcaameene 
% eee aS ME ae art, 





LEHN & FINK, INC., Sole Distributors 
Dept. 307, Bloomfield, New Jersey 


Send me a sample bottle of 
-HINDS Honey and Almond CREAM, 
the protecting cream for the skin. 


NAME 





ADDRESS. 





Town, STATE Sanaa see TN ihc ia Sa 
[This coupon not good after May, 1928] 
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NO OTHER AMERICAN CAR LASTS AS LONG AS. 


<p ween a gaiety in this new Flying Cloud, the gaiety 

that laughs at the thrill of a vanquished hill or the 
lusty pace on the open road—the gaiety of going. This 
joyousness of a Flying Cloud is born of its swaggering 
power, its debonair smartness. Your Spring will be 
brighter, your travel will be easier, behind the wheel 
of a Flying Cloud—be sure to try one out. 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Lansing, Michigan 
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Paintbrush Decoration 


(Continued from Page 109) 


Before starting work on article be cer- 
tain that material is absolutely dry. It is 
always well to experiment first by painting 
one entire unit of design on a piece of the 
same material, in order to ascertain the 
shades of color that combine for the best 
effect on your particular .fabric, and the 
proper stroke for working color smoothly 
into fabric. When using heavy material, 
such as unbleached cotton or linen, use 
enough paint to obtain at least some pene- 
tration of the fabric. Paint smaller sur- 
faces first, and all which are to be of the 
same color. Use short, quick, even strokes, 
being sure to cover whole surface, 
and if tint is not deep enough, go 
over it again. Never use mixing 
liquid with paint unless a lighter 
shade than that of paint in bottle is 
desired. Colors may also be 
mixed together, with or with- 
out the diluting mixing me- 
dium, but in all mixing, 
ingredients must be stirred 
thoroughly until perfectly 
smooth. Flowers and other 
figures may be shaded, if de- 
sired, but the flat treatment 
is more effective and far less 
complicated for the beginner. 


HERE one design or 

unit is repeated over and 
over, be sure to draw a new 
copy of design on clean space 
on blotter each time and 
place material over it, 
otherwise material will 
absorb the first coloring 
on blotter. The same color 
must, of course, be used 
for the same flower, leaf, 
and so forth, throughout 
design. Always allow 
article painted to dry 
thoroughly before using. 
Ifan error should creep in 
during painting, try to 








designs colored with transparent paint, 
use paint first. When paste decoration ‘is 
applied to outside edge of an article, as in 
handkerchiefs on page 108, cut away 
material close to painted line after paste is 
thoroughly dry,or, leaving a 34-inch or one- 
inch border of material beyond painted 
line, finish with a tiny rolled hem. 

Any material decorated either with 
transparent paint or paste decoration may 
be washed with soap flakes and lukewarm 
water if the same care not to rub or wring 
is taken as with any delicate fabric. In 
pressing, use a warm—not hot—iron. 

The color combinations given 
below for the frocks and kimono 
on pages 108 and 109 may, of 
course, be varied if desired, or 
the entire design may be kept to 

two or three colors. 

It is always better to 

have too few than too 

{ many colors, and for 
daytime dresses to 

keep to soft rather 

than too. bright 
shades. Any of the 

} painted designs 

would also be exceed- 

ingly effective if out- 
j lined with paste work 
4] only. Especially 
} charming effects are 
obtained if such out- 
; lining is done in gold 
/ or silver on black; silver 
} on soft green, gray, pink, 
orchid or powder blue; 
and gold on rose or flame 
color. 


RESS No. 5319, on 
page 108, is of yellow 
chiffon. The leaves of the 
; painted design are light 
/ green and the flower petals 


a two shades of orange. 


White georgette makes 


make a design over it, as 
paint begins to set almost 
immediately and it is 
practically impossible to 
remove it. 

When paste decoration 


Suzanne Talbot's frock of navy 
and white polka-dotted silk crépe 
Shows the new tight line around 
top of hips, with bolero tying at 
side. The puffed sleeves furnish 
a new note for the young girl. 


No. 5293, with design as 
follows: Rose, bright rose 
color outlined in a pale 
blue-green; daisies, purple 
with yellow center out- 
lined in black; primroses, 


is employed, the fabric is 
prepared in the same way as for the paint. 
A small paper cone, costing 10 cents to 


20 cents a package; a medium-sized fluffy 


camel’s-hair brush, at 35 cents; a medium- 
sized stiff brush—if solid work is to be 
done—at 25 cents; paste at about 50 cents 
a tube, and powder in the desired color, at 
15 cents to 25 cents a package, are the 
materials required. Fill cone one-third full 
of paste and close top by folding over sev- 
eral times. Make a hole in point of cone 
by clipping off with scissors the smallest 
possible fraction of tip. The size of hole 
W ill regulate thickness of line—the smaller 
tlie hole the finer the line; and it is easier to 
get the hole too large than too small. 
Draw tip of cone over outline to be fol- 
lowed, pressing cone gently between fin- 
xers so that paste flows out freely and 
evenly. Be sure to practice on extra piece 
ot material before starting on dress or 
handkerchief. If a part of design is to be 
solid, spread a thin coating of paste over 
surface with brush. For some kinds of 
paint a thinning liquid comes to be used 
When paste is toothick. Other paints may 
be thinned with turpentine to the desired 
consistency. Allow paste to set from 30 to 
60 minutes, then, with the soft brush, dust 
on powder lightly. Dry in a warm room 
lor 24 hours, then put aside and do not 
brush off the excess powder or wear for 
four days. If for any reason you have to 
Wash or clean the article after painting, 
Wait fully seven days before proceeding. 

When using paste decoration for both 
outlines and solid spaces, let outlining dry 


€ 


24 hours before filling in solid spaces. 
If paste decoration is used for outlining 


alternating orange and 
yellow with open centers outlined in black; 
leaves, pale blue-green with black veins. 

The border design of No. 5376 is painted 
on beige chiffon. The leaves are medium 
green with dark green rib through center; 
large and medium flowers, two shades of 
red; small flowers, some two shades of 
red, some medium green outlined in dark 
green with red centers; fruit, mostly me- 
dium green outlined in dark green, with 
short dark green strokes radiating from 
red center, but a few in light red with 
darker red center and radiating strokes. 
No. 5375, of baby blue georgette, has large 
flowers with outer petals in medium blue, 
next a ring of rose, a line of black, a ring of 
light blue, a touch of black and an orange 
center; leaves, medium green with black 
center rib; acorns, rose with green cup 
outlined in black; small flowers, alter- 
nating topaz, orange and yellow with open 
centers partly outlined in black. 

Orchid taffeta makes No. 5104, with 
leaves in two shades of green, upper part 
of fuchsia in old rose, lower part in alter- 
nating purple and bright rose, and sta- 
mens in yellowish green. No. 5374, of 
Nile green chiffon, has a dainty border of 
gold paste decoration. The kimono on 
page 109 is of pink crépe de chine, with 
iris in purple, with touches of orchid; 
leaves medium green; dragonfly, medium 
blue body touched with yellowish green, 
light blue wings with greenish yellow 
centers; solid water lilies, orchid with 
touches of purple, and vice versa; tulips, 
light orange with touches of bright rose; 
loose-petal water lilies, yellow shaded with 
light orange. 
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After the first 


dance 


does your husband forget you? 


F course he asks you for the first 
() dance. Appearances demand that 
much. But how about the second 
and third and all the rest that he used to 
beg of you so eagerly? What are your 
thoughts as he dances by, his arm about a 
younger woman? Does he even know that you 
are sitting out alone? 

Eternal call of youth! What man can 
resist it? Your husband is no exception to 
the rule. That being so, why let it slip from 
your grasp so unnecessarily? A little thought, 
a little care, and from your own vitality 
you can send him an ever-fresh challenge 
—interesting, alluring, irresistible, fearing 
no rival. 

Modern science is your ally 
Experts agree that a large percentage of 
women are looking older and heavier than 
they should. They say that if you correct 
the line of the spine, the years and pounds 
seem to vanish as if by magic. See how this 
is proved by the two pictures below. 


























Note how the woman's slumping posture (shown on the left) 

makes her appear heavy and old, while on the right, the same 

woman, standing with the line of her spine corrected, ap- 
pears pounds lighter and years younger. 


Louise Gifford’s famous “Corrective 
Movements’’ correct the 
line of the Spine 


_. Actresses, business women, and prominent 


New York society women have discovered 
in Louise Gifford’s non-strenuous ‘‘Cor- 
rective Movements’” a simple way to cor- 
rect posture. What Miss Gifford does to 
develop the grace of figure and bodily 
poise of her students at the Dramatic 
School of the New York Theatre Guild, 





she has also done for women in every walk 
of life. She can do the same for you if you 
will send for her free booklet, ““The Joy of 
Looking Slim’’, and follow its instructions 
carefully. (See coupon below.) 


A scientifically designed foundation 
garment that corrects the 
line of the Shine 
O help the woman who desires a grace- 
ful figure modern science has evolved a 
foundation garment designed to do what 
the “‘Corrective Movements’’ do. It helps 
you to achieve the appearance of slender- 
ness by correcting the line of your spine. 
At the same time the Inner Elastic Vest—a 
feature which: distinguishes this garment 
from all others—affords a healthful sup- 
port to the abdomen and adds to the 
slendering effect of the garment itself. 
Although we call this wonderful gar- 
ment the P. N. Practical Front Corset, it is 
plain to see it is vastly more than a corset. 
It is rather the mould on which beautiful 
gowns may be draped gracefully and 
stylishly, always with the assurance that 
they will look their best. 
Just Try Tuts. Go to the nearest store 
selling the P. N. Practical Front Corset, 
and have a careful fitting. Note the ease, 
the comfort, the downright restfulness of 
the Practical Front. And then let your mirror 
tell you the rest. Don’t bother, either, to 
cover up your smile of self-satisfaction at the 
almost unbelievable improvement in your 


figure. You've a right to that smile, for you 


do look slender, youthful, stylish. 
. 4 


FrReE—a fascinating booklet 
by Louise Gifford 


“The Joy of Looking Slim” 


It describes and illustrates her simple, non-stren- 
uous “Corrective Movements’’, widely used’ by 
famous women for the removal of pounds and 
years from the figure. Write to I. Newman & Sons, 
Inc., Dept. J-3, 222 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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The beautifully proportioned, deeper, more massive 


/ ; LOW DEEP WIDE 


front makes this sink as attractive in appearance as 
BACK SINK FRONT it is convenient to use. 
ee Low enough to go under lower windows — deep enough to prevent 


‘ee over-the-rim splashes — smarter in line — the newest “Standard” 
é Sink offers advantages you have always longed for but have 
never had before. 


C | hese three eights a new sink history 





They add charm and durability to sinks with the “Standard” New Process 
Enamel that fruit and vegetable acids cannot roughen or discolor 


ERE is the first modern sink that is low enough 

4 to go under a big, cheerful window—that has 
the deeper sink compartment to protect your dress 
from over-the-rim splashes—that has the deeper front 
to give the smart, low line—that has the beautiful, 
New Process Enamel that stays smooth and glossy. 


This exclusive “Standard” Enamel cannot be harmed 
by such fruit and vegetable acids as lemon and tomato 
juice, by the minerals in water, the ingredients of 
cleansers. It is harder and more durable than any 
other sink enamel. It saves scouring and makes it 
easy to keep your sink spotlessly clean. 


Besides the new design features and the new 
enamel, this sink has the graceful new faucet in the 
swinging-spout style, with a full thirteen inches of 
working space beneath. There is, also, a built-in gar- 





Even lemon juice does not harm the 
lovely luster of this new enamel, 





























Convenient Built-in 
Garbage Container 
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New Faucet with 
Chromard Finish 


PLUMBING FIXTURES 


bage container of vitreous china containing a covered 
aluminum receptacle—easy toremoveandempty. All 
metal parts of both the garbage container and faucet 
have the exclusive Chromard finish that will not tar- 
nish or corrode and is proof against common acids. 


A range of styles to choose from. You may have this 
new sink in three styles and seven sizes in both single 
and double drainboard models. On the right end of 
each the trade-mark “Standard” will be seen clearly 
impressed into the enamel. 

On display near you. These newest sinks are on dis- 
play in “Standard” Showrooms in more than fifty 
cities. One is near you—and you are welcome as a 
visitor. See address in telephone book. 

Write for booklet. It tells the complete story of the 
newest “Standard” Sinks. Send today for a copy. 


Standard Sanitary ‘Mfo. Co., Pittsburgh 
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large family, and though I un- 
doubtedly expect to place evil- 
doers under arrest when they 
are of ordinary size, is it ex- 
pected that I should grapple 
with a Goliath, who is no doubt 
as quick to shoot as the other cowboys? 
For I, too, attend the cinema, and I have 
seen the great devils deliver two bullets 
at once, which brought down man and 
beast at a great distance. And this cow- 
boy, Your Honor, is exactly the inventor 
of the pistol ge 





Hein?” 
“ (*ERTAINLY. It could not be other- 
wise. His name alleges itself to be 


Browning. Who else? He is the original 
two-Browning cowboy, without doubt. 
Monsieur le Maire, I am no coward, but 
what chance has one man like myself 
with the inventor of the pistol, who shoots 
equally with the left or right hand, and can, 
moreover, cast a rope like Beel Hart, or 
scale a ten-foot wall like Dooglas Fair- 
bangs? Monsieur le Maire, I have a sug- 
gestion, if it please you.” 

“Yes, yes, I will hear it.” 

“Monsieur le Maire, you yourself are a 
man of known valor and importance. If 
you, then, were to go to the inn and meet 
the American you would then inform him 
that he must not disturb the peace, nor 
ride wildly through our streets in his ac- 
customed Texas manner. Indeed, it might 
be suggested to him that he choose some 
other town for his stopping place. And, at 
least, even the barbarous Texas man would 
perhaps be subdued by the civility of an 
official visit from the mayor.” 

“Go about your business, monsieur, 
and preserve the peace.” 

“Yes, Monsieur le Maire,” promised the 
gendarme. 

3ut on second, third and fourth thoughts 
M. Gruchy admitted to himself that the 
police force was right. He had no desire 
to meet this giant. One never knows 
what a cowboy will do. At times they 


are good-natured, but sometimes in mere. 


jest they draw pistols and shoot out the 
lights. The cinema discloses that clearly. 
And if one happens to be standing between 
the light and the cowboy, pouf!—your 
pipe is broken, and your wife has become a 
widow! And you have not even the satis- 
faction of believing that France would 
then demand satisfaction from the States- 
United, because there are still hopes of ob- 
taining a loan from Wall Street, and the 
American Government would reply: “‘ Zzt! 
That was merely an excess of spirits on 
the part of our cowboy. He meant merely 
to shoot out the lights, not your mayor.” 
And, name of a name, the Paris Govern- 
ment would probably say, “‘ Your apology 
is acceptable. We will forget this incident, 
as we have plenty more mayors. Zut!’’ 

On the other hand, the mayor was un- 
doubtedly the father of the village, and 
what could a village think of a father who 
did not intervene in behalf of his children? 
With great misgivings M. Gruchy suddenly 
took his determination. He slipped on his 
vestments of office, took his gold-headed 
cane, summoned Henri for a bodyguard, 
and set forth toward the inn. 

“Monsieur Browning, is hein? Have the 
goodness to present my card to him. In- 
form him that the mayor waits upon him. 
And please to send this silly crowd about 
its business. Have you no manners, my 
concitoyens? Begone!” 


" [TH concitoyens retreated across the 

street. From that vantage point the 
longest-sighted saw their mayor go up 
the stairs and disappear. He was absent 
a long time. When he appeared again a 
very pleased expression was upon his face. 
He paused on the pavement long enough 
to address his people with gravity: 

“Do not be geese! The American will 
commit no breach of the peace. He is a 
man of worth, though undoubtedly a 
fierceman whenaroused. Treat him civilly, 
then, and behave yourselves. I, Pierre 


| Gruchy, will answer for the American. 
We understand each other.” 


The Two-Browning Man 


(Continued from Page 7) 


“Our mayor is an able man, certainly,” 
said one citizen. 

“He has spoken his piece like a states- 
man,’’ another agreed. ‘“‘The American 
has seen that the law is not to be trifled 
with.” 

“Did you notice the pleased expression 
on the face of His Honor?” asked a third. 
“He and the American have well come to 
an understanding. It is a triumph of 
brains over pistols.”’ 

Meanwhile, M. Gruchy went back to his 
office, shut himself in and chuckled. He 
took a letter from his pocket and perused 
it with satisfaction. “‘Who would have 
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thought it?’’ he said to himself. “A col- 
lector of bugs—and so big! And a friend 
of my good friend Anquetil, who has 
drunk so many bottles of good wine at my 
house. It is a miracle. And it can be 
worked to the advantage of the town— 
and its mayor. Zut!”’ 

That evening, when M. Gruchy went 
home, he took his wife by the arm and led 
her to a secluded spot where they would 
not be overheard. ‘‘My treasure, I have 
met Monsieur Browning and spoken with 
him. He is no bully, but a man of science, 
in spite of his size. He is recommended to 
me. He is not a cowboy and does not 
shoot out lights. But it will be a good 
thing for our village to keep this from be- 
ing known. Likewise, it will increase my 
prestige.”’ 

“T am annihilated, little man!’’ cried 
Madame Gruchy. ‘Can it be thus? I 
shall not lisp it to a soul, you well know. 
But might not our little Honorée be in- 
formed ?”’ 

“No, not even our dear daughter,’’ was 
the firm reply. “‘A secret known to two is 
no secret; but a secret known to three is a 
daily newspaper. Donot tell Honorée. .. . 
I shall have the American to dinner to- 
morrow night. Lay out your very best 
linen, and do not spare the silver. We 
must treat him with great respect.” 

“‘But does he speak French, my great 
cabbage?”’ 

“Quite understandably, machaite. Have 
no fear on that account. Except that all 
his verbs are in the present tense, and he 
rolls his 7’s like a Spaniard, he will be 
easily comprised.” 


HE formal dinner at the Gruchy home 

was in the very best manner, especially 
since Jeanne, the cook, having heard of 
the deadly prowess of the American, was 
determined that he should find no armed 
fault with her. From the capacious cellars 
M. Gruchy brought up his most crusted 
bottles, including a cognac which was sup- 
posed to have been laid down for the First 
Consul. Madame was charming in a frock 
which displayed her ample shoulders and 
her courage—the courage, that is, of a 
lady of embonpoint who inserts herself 
into a size 38. And Honorée—Honorée 
was delightful. M. Browning instantly 
recalled, when he gazed upon Honorée, the 
words of his scientific friend in Paris: 
“The women of that department are 
noted for their beauty and grace.” 

Here were beauty and grace—and youth. 
She was twenty-three perhaps. And 
M. Browning was not so old—say thirty — 
and bachelor. 

Mademoiselle was a born saleswoman. 
She sold herself, as the commercials say, 


to M. Browning on their very 
first meeting. She was all vi- 
vacity when vivacity was in 
order; and all rapt and demure 
attention when that was the 
better mood. She was dark, 
very dark, with a touch of olive in her 
skin, but not too much. Her eyes were 
large, round, innocent and resourceful. 
Her voice—well, M. Browning conjectured 
that it would be pleasant to hear French, 
or any other language spoken that way, 
infinitely. And though she did not seem 
to be aware of the two thrilling dimples, 
they were there. : 

“‘Mon pére, may your little Honorée say 
something a trifle intime?’’ 

“Certainly, my treasure box,” replied 
M. Gruchy, holding up his glass and 
squinting at its ruby color. The mayor 
was in fine form this evening. 

“‘T have never heard anyone speak better 
French than Monsieur Browning. I cannot 
believe that he was not born in France.” 

“Ah, petite diplomate!’’ replied the 
proud parent, pinching the rounded arm 
gayly. ‘“‘We other men—we are too clever 
to be caught with that hook—eh, mon- 
sieur?”’ 


, 


““DAPA, I spoke the verity,” replied 
mademoiselle, blushing. 

“Eh, eh! Have another glass of this ex- 
cellent vintage, monsieur. I warn you, 
monsieur, you shall get nothing better in 
this department. No, my faith. I warn 
you, also, monsieur, since you are a 
stranger, not to drink the so-called wine of 
the country, which is Basque, and acrid 
and heady.” 

M. Browning was quite intoxicated al- 
ready, but it was not with wine. He was 
thinking what a lovely creature Honorée 
was, and he wondered what they would 
say in Texas if—of course the idea was 
foolish—but if she should one day sit at 
the table of a certain well-known profes- 
sor. Of course it was merely a 
flight of imagination, but if As for 
the wine, M. Browning was forced to de- 
cline more than a little. He was not well 
used to wine. And, as the more he de- 
clined the more his host drank, the 
arrangement adjusted itself. M.Gruchy 
became ruddy upon his vintage, and 
M. Browning became intoxicated with 
Honorée. 

Next morning M. Gruchy was a good 
deal more himself than was his guest of the 
night before. M. Browning sat stupidly in 
his room at the Chien Qui Fume, thinking 
of Honorée’s eyes and dimples, whereas 
the mayor was busy. 

First the mayor summoned one Raoul 
Peret, citizen of Larazac, and addressed 
him: ‘Fellow, it is a long-time scandal 
that you drink too much! You have also 
notoriously badly conducted yourself, and 
neglected your wife and family. You 
have heard of the arrival of the American 
cowboy? Eh, you have? Well, I have 
informed him about you. He and I, we 
understand each other, and I could hardly 
restrain him from taking his pistols and 
rope and going in search for you. As you 
know, an American cowboy is always 
maddened by the recital of the woes of a 
woman. He is born cavalier. When he 
heard that you ill-treated your wife a 

The defiant grin was suddenly erased 
from M. Peret’s face. ‘“‘ You—did not tell 
him where I live, Monsieur le Maire?”’ 

“I did. He ‘noted it well. He 
said oe 











“\7OUR HONOR, I will be a different 
man; but do not murder me by set- 
ting that cowboy upon me. I ——” 


“Go thou!”’ ordered the mayor. And 
Raoul went. 
“Ahem,” said the mayor. “It is a 


charm. I will go to see that miser, For- 
tune Ricard. Last time I spoke with him 
he flouted me—me, the mayor. We shall 
see.”’ He put on his hat and went over to 
the house of the richest man in the com- 
mune. 

‘Well, what do you want of me?”’ asked 
the miser surlily, eying the mayor with a 
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Aluminum, of course! 
— but that is not all 


Experience tells. Millions of house- 
wives say Brillo is indispensable— 
makes housekeeping worth while. 
Brillo—the soft fibre lubricated pads 
and polisher—is an all-round clean- 
er. You yourself may have recom- 
mended it for aluminum, agate, 
enamel and iron utensils; brass, 
bronze, nickel; china and glass; 
woodwork, windows and mirrors; 
porcelain tubs; tile and linoleum— 
and dozens of other surfaces. No 
effort; no waste; no rags; no lye— 
just Brillo! The lathered pads pre- 
vent scratching. 160,000,000 pack- 
ages sold. 


BRILLO GUARANTEE i 


A new aluminum or other cooking utensil 
free for any BRILLO fails to clean. 

BRILLO is sold at Woolworth, Kresge, 
Kress, McCrory and all 10 and 25c stores; 
and at leading department, hardware and 
grocery stores. 


Send this 
coupon— 
get the 
proof! 








Brillo Mfg. Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


10c enclosed. Send generous trial package of Brillo. 
Name 
Address. 


Dealer. 
L.H.J. 5-27 
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Plenty of Sheets 
and Pillow Cases 





—is a simple mat- 
ter. Every new home 
can easily start out 
with a supply that’s 
ample for years to 
come. And at a 
very modest expen- 
diture. 


Utica Sheets and Pil- 
low Cases smovoth 
the way. Their mod- 
erate price makes 
the initial outlay 
small. And because 
they wear and wear, 
through constant 
use and repeated 
launderings, it will 
be years before they 
need replacing. 


Best of all, Utica 
Sheets and Pillow 
Cases have the habit 
of staying like new. 
They keep their orig- 
inal firmnessandsoft- 
ness to the very end 
of their long life. 





Closely wovenof smooth, sturdy 
threads, beautifully finished 
without any artificial filler, and 
torn from the fabric, not cut. This 





SoRestiul 
Sleep”, an in- 
teresting, il- 
lustrated 
booklet on 
correct bed- 
making and 
care of linens, 
sent free on 
request. 





is why Utica Sheets 
and Pillow Cases are 
the kind that belong 
with the finest of 
bed equipment, and 
why they are so 
economical. 


They make it easy to 
haveand easy tohold 
an ample supply 
of sheets and pillow 
cases. 


Choose them by 
the “Utica’’ label at 
white goods count- 
ers everywhere. 


Utica Steam 
& Mohawk Valley 
Cotton Mills 
State St., Utica, N. Y. 


Send 25¢ for set of 
three dainty doilies. 
Made of Utica Sheet- 
ing, with embroidered 
edges, in one piece 
ready for trimming. 
Centerpiece 
19" long. End 
pieces 10!! 
across. 
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malicious eye when they had come to- 
gether. 

“Monsieur Ricard,” said the mayor 
with quiet dignity, “‘ you well know what I 
wish. I come to ask nothing that is not 
right. Your late brother, Prosper Ricard, 
well intended to leave the sum of fifty 
thousand francs to our municipality to 
build a new and decent mairie. He said so 
many times in the presence of witnesses. 
But you ig 

“It was not written in the will,” snapped 
the miser. ‘“‘I will not discuss it with you. 
I have told you so many times. I am 
busy, moreover. You waste my time.” 

“You know there is an American cow- 
boy in our village? You possibly know 
the headstrong manner of the American 
cowboys, as shown in the cinema. They 
shoot like devils when they are aroused. 
Moreover, this cowboy is of an enormous 
size, and the inventor of the pistol, one 
says. I have been talking with this fierce 
American, who is gifted with more gener- 
ous passion than good judgment. Apropos 
of nothing in particular, I told him of the 
shameful way you have robbed the town 
of your birth of its rights in the matter 
of your brother’s fortune. At which the 
American’s eyes glistened like those of 
the tiger, and he fingered his weapon care- 
lessly. ‘Where is this robber?’ asked the 
cowboy. ‘I will make him dance the 
shimmy ’—or some such dance; I forget 
the word perhaps. I fear he may act in 
quick passion. He noted your address.”’ 





“T WILL not be frightened!” cried the 
miser, as pale as paper. ‘I am a law- 
abiding man. You did not give him my 
address, certainly! You would then be 
accessory to any mad act 4 

“T am afraid I did, inadvertently,”’ said 
the mayor. ‘Dear me, why did I do that? 
It was impulsive. But, though we are not 
friends, monsieur, you may be sure that if 
he shoots you during the next twenty-four 
hours I shall see that he suffers for it.” 

“Thank you for nothing,” replied the 
miser. ‘‘I believe you are in cahoots with 
this assassin. At least, I will take pre- 
cautions. My doors are strong.” 

“Very well; good day, Monsieur Ri- 
card.’’ The mayor rose to go. 

‘‘Wait,”’ said the miser, intercepting 
M. Gruchy’s egress. ‘‘Have you any in- 
fluence with this crazy American, Brown- 
ing?” 

“Ah, you do know his name then?” 

“Ah—that fool of a servant of mine 
told me. I care not what his name is. I 
understand he dined at your house. I be- 
lieve you have suggested that he do 
violence to me és 

“You slander the mayor? You shall 
suffer in court for this, Monsieur Ricard!” 
The mayor achieved a monumental rage, 
his face glowing like hot cinders. 

“Well, well, I withdraw that statement. 
Yet I dare say a word from you would 
keep the rascally cowboy away from me, 
with his cursed artillery?” 

“That is possible. He has faith in me.” 

“Ho! Well, then, Monsieur le Maire, I 
am not so hard a man as you think. It is 
not written in the will of my brother that 
Larazac gets a sou. Yet I have generous 
sentiments. If my brother talked rashly, 
without doing aught, is it my fault? Yet 
I will give ten thousand francs—though I 
am a poor man ——” 

“cc No.”’ 

“You would have me murdered—ah— 
at least you will do nothing to prevent—I 
am old and helpless—I will give twenty 
thousand francs to the municipality ——’”’ 

“No! Iam busy. I must go.” 








“FTWENTY- FIVE thousand francs will 

I give, of what you unjustly claim, 
and not a sou more, though I am murdered 
on the spot.” 

“Done!”’ said the mayor. ‘Have you 
the money in the house? If so I will give 
you a receipt.” 

M. Gruchy left the miser’s house, 
chuckling. ‘‘For a scientific man—a col- 
lector of bugs—Monsieur Browning is ex- 
ceedingly useful,” he said to himself. ‘‘ Per- 
haps if I had arranged to havea fusillade of 


shots fired outside Ricard’s window, during 
the interview, he would have disgorged 
the whole amount. Still, it is more than I 
expected.”” And the mayor went on his 
way with the righteous glow of a man who 
has performed a public service. 

“There is one more thing,” said the 
mayor softly. “‘And it is more difficult. 
I must find that robber Jacotte, and terrify 
him with the shadow of the American. 
But where is he? He has not been in the 
village lately.” 

M. Gruchy dropped in at the tavern of 
Le Vieux Grognard and inquired: ‘‘Have 
you seen Jacotte?”’ 

“He has just left here, Monsieur le 
Maire.” 

“Going back to the mountains?” 

“‘T believe so.” 


HE man for whom the mayor sought 

was the roughest character in the com- 
mune, one Jean Jacotte, sometimes called 
Babiole, a notorious thief, ruffian and 
bully. He was not a big man. He was 
even undersized, but he was sinewy, in- 
credibly agile, and a master with the knife. 
This was the man, then, that was sought 
by the mayor. But he had returned to the 
mountains, one said. So the mayor re- 
turned to the mairie. 

Two hours later the mayor’s servant 
came excitedly into the office to say that 
Babiole was outside. ‘‘Ho!”’ said the 
mayor. “Show him in!” Henri did so 
with the deference he would have shown 
to the president of the republic. 

“You wanted to see me, then?” said 
Babiole, squinting horribly like the 
Egyptian he probably was. ‘‘Somebody 
said you were looking for me at Le Vieux 
Grognard.”’ 

“Yes,’’ replied the mayor, uneasily, for 
he would have preferred to speak with 
Babiole in the presence of at least one 
armed policeman. “Eh, yes, my man. 
Do you attend sometimes the cinema, 
Babiole?”’ 

*“Sure,’’ was the reply. ‘‘What then, 
major general?’’ He deliberately sneered 
into the mayor’s teeth. 

““You have seen then, perhaps, the Amer- 
ican cowboys, who shoot like lightning 
and ride like the mistral and have no more 
fear than so many bouldogues?”’ 

“Ay,” replied Babiole, ‘‘and I am told 
there is one of them in town. But what of 
it? Do you think, perhaps, Babiole is 
afraid? I should like to meet the gentle- 
man—the cowboy, I think they call him. 
I would treat him well, my faith, unless 
he proved himself unpleasant. In which 
case Babiole made a movement 
across the throat with the back of his 
hand. 





“T KNOW you are a brave fellow, 
Babiole,”’ said the mayor. ‘‘ Nobody 
doubts your courage. But, after all, a 
knife is not a pistol. Did you invent the 
knife? No. Did this cowboy invent the 
new and terrific pistol called the Browning ? 
Yes. His name is Browning. He named 
the weapon. I am told that he has fired 
at a flock of birds, pistol in each hand, and 
brought down two—zim, zim, like that 
He has shown me his favorite weapons 
My faith, in the handle of each ar 
notches—one notch for each Indian h 
has brought down. He does not notc!i 
white men. He sets them down in his 
memorandum book. It is a large book.’ 
Babiole gazed at the mayor for a fev 
moments out of his piggish eyes. Then h: 
shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘It is true,’ h 
admitted, ‘‘that a knife is not so swift as a 
bullet. I am a brave man, but not ; 
braggart. I know what I know. But ! 
am not afraid of your cowboy. A man ca!i 
die but once. I understand you. You 
have imported this horseman to assass!- 
nate me. Well, let him come on. I shal! 
not run away. Except—and I care not 
whether you think I am afraid—I had 
planned to visit my brother in Bayonne 
for a while, and I was leaving tomorrow. 
A fool would postpone his trip, just be- 
cause he would be afraid of being thought 


(Continued on Page 129) 
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Yonce in a while 


‘ut vocx can’t take the place 
of KNowLEDGE—not in the long 





run! Especially when it comes 
to finding quality in canned 
fruits.’ Fhe @Mid satisfaction of getting what 
you want—every time—comes only from be- 
ing sure betore you buy. And there’s ome way 
to be certain. That’s to insist on Det Monre! 
Then you ow, in advance, exactly what you're 
vetting —the same dependable goodness and 
natural flavor—in every variety—no matter when 


or where you buy. 
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* NEW DISHES 
AREN’T BETTER 


—they just taste better 


That dinner down town wasn’t any 
etter than the dinners you serve at home! 
The hotel menu simply offered a wider 
choice. There were sauces. Perhaps you 
tried a new dish—and found it a real 
adventure. 


Actually, however, the hotel chef 
works with the same foods you use on 
your table. His only aids are variety and 
seasoning. He knows that monotony is 
fatal. A new food here—a little extra 
flavor there—and you have the secret of 
his art. 


On both scores Det Monte offers 
real help to your menu. It not only gives 
you a wide assortment of the world’s 
most delicious fruits, vegetables and pre- 
pared foods, at economical cost—but some 
of the finest condiments you ever tasted. 


Det Monte Catsup and Chili Sauce, 
-alone, will often add the very touch that 
menus need. Blended from the finest 
red-ripe tomatoes, selected spices and 
other ingredients, they’re full of the rich 
tomato flavor so important to table en- 
joyment. 
When it comes to a variety of every- 
day foods, Det Monte is just as versatile. 


Det Monte Tomatoes, by them- 
selves, are tempting in dozens of different 
ways. You’ ll find them vine-ripened, firm 
and juicy. Ready prepared, they save 
your whole time for the finishing touch 
that gives any food its real distinction. 


Det Monte Peas are another vege- 
table delicacy always delicious—always 
welcome. Selected seed, quick handling 
and exacting care in packing explain their 
tenderness and flavor. 


For variety—day in and day out— 
there are many other Det Monte Vege- 
tables ready for instant use—Spinach, 
Corn, Asparagus, String Beans, Carrots, 
Beets, etc. The same is just as true of 
Fruits. Witha well-stocked Det Monte 
pantry, you’ll find the right food for 
every menu need—an appeal that always 
tempts. 





WRITE FOR THESE MENU HELPS 

You will find ‘‘The Det MonreE Fruit Book’’ 
an invaluable aid in the preparation of novel and 
tempting fruit desserts, salads, pies, cakes, drinks, 
etc. It isan authoritative collection of the favorite 
recipes of America’s best known cooking experts. 
Sent free, together with our four new folders 
giving special suggestions for the service of Dex 
Monte Sliced Peaches, Crushed Pineapple, As- 
paragus and Spinach. Address Dept. 111, California 
‘ Packing Corporation, San Francisco, California. 
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All the distinction, elegance and luxury of marvelous new 
bodies by Fisher . . . All the smoothness, handling ease and 
dependability of Chevrolet’s proved and modern design, 
enhanced by scores of important mechanical improvements 
. . . And, too, amazing new low prices. It is easy to under- 
stand why a new vogue is sweeping America—the vogue 


| 
of the Most Beautiful Chevrolet in Chevrolet History. | 


Touring or Roadster $525, Coach $595, Coupe $625, Sedan $695, Sport Cabriolet $715, 

Landau $745, Y2-Ton Truck $395 (Chassis only), 1-Ton Truck $495 (Chassis only). 

Balloon tires standard equipment on all models. All prices f. o. b. Flint, Michigan 

CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation 
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afraid. But I care not what anyone thinks. 

| shall go visit my brother in Bayonne, 
ist the same. So, au revoir, Monsieur le 
faire!” : 

‘We are rid of Babiole for a while, at 
least,” chuckled the mayor, rubbing his 
wands. ‘Truly, the reputation of this man 
rom Texas is a cure-all. And to think of 
it! He expressly told me, did M. Brown- 
ing, that he has never ridden horseback 
since a boy, nor does he possess firearms. 
Can it be? What then of the cinema? 
But he is a good fellow, and has performed 
great cowboy deeds today without being 
aware of it. He is a bachelor, 
obviously a man of refinement and means, 
and would not make such a bad son-in- 
law. I must speak to my Honorée of such 
matters. I perceived well that the young 
people were pleased with each other at 
dinner. 

“My treasure box,” said M. Gruchy to 
his daughter that evening after dinner, “‘I 
do not wish to anticipate foolishly, nor to 
mistake moonbeams for ripe melons. But 
we are French, and we must use our 
native common sense and be prepared. 
What think you of M. Browning, the 
American? If it should be that the Amer- 
ican gentleman should prefer serious at- 
tentions toward you, what then?”’ 

Honorée blushed prettily and gave evi- 
dence that she, too, was French, and had 
been considering the situation from all its 
possible angles. 

‘“‘My dear papa,” she replied, “‘I do not 
say that M. Browning is not a very hand- 
some and agreeable man. I believe—I 
feel sure—that I could love him well if it 
came to that. But I could never be 
happy with a man who takes such risks in 


life as does a Texas man like those we 
know about. It is very romantic to ride 
wild horses, and to be a master of pistols, 
and to be a great fighter, such as M. 
Browning doubtless is, but I should not 
wish a husband to do so.” 

“‘Spoken like a sagacious child of mine,”’ 
assented M. Gruchy, nodding with satis- 
faction and pride. “But if M. Browning 
should, upon his marriage, give up all such 
things, to please his wife? If he should 
put away his horses and his pistols and 
his long rope and say, ‘I shall never use 
these again, now that I am wed’—what of 
that?” 

“But he would not.” 

“He would do that very thing, my dear 
treasure box. Say nothing of this to any- 
one; but, indeed, he has already told me 
that he will never ride another upstanding 
horse, nor shoot another pistol, nor catch 
another maddened bull with a rope. He 
has become greatly interested in science. 
Indeed, he has been studying insects of 
some sort, and is a great professor in an 
American university on that subject. I 
will show you a letter from M. Anquetil, 
my ancient friend, telling of this. What 
do you say to this, ma /fillette?”’ 

“In that case,’’ replied Honorée, with 
glistening eyes and a fine flush at her 
cheeks, “‘whatever happens will happen, 
papa. And I shall not have to make great 
effort to be amiable to M. Browning.” 

“Spoken like a good girl,” chirped M. 
Gruchy, the mayor of Larazac. ‘‘We 
shall have monsieur to dinner again very 
soon. We need not speak of this any more, 
at present.” 

M. Gruchy had often thought that cow- 
boys were very silly fellows, with no 
possible use in the world. He now saw 
that he had been wrong. 


My hive-Dress J Vardrobe Nets 
All Demands 
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year and next. I know that I wear exactly 
the same type of clothes to my office 
today that I wore when I started my 
business career—a woolen skirt over a pair 
of knickers, and a woolen blouse. And I 
have certain costumes dating back many 
years, which I still wear, serene in the 
consciousness that they are as good now as 
they ever were. I am thinking particularly 
of a lounging costume which I keep for 
my leisure hours at home. It consists of 
black satin knickers and a long black velvet 
Russian blouse, beaded at neck and wrists 
and tied about the waist with a black satin 
sash. I have had it for twenty years, and 
not a single change has been made in it 
since the day I bought it! 
Then there is the heavy gray knitted 
skirt and white slip-over sweater I still 
ear on shipboard. The sweater has a 
round neck edged with small gray and tan 
quares, and the skirt is perfectly plain. 
With them I wear a small gray leather 
iat, gray wool stockings, black one-strap 
ports shoes and, if it is cold, a gray 
quirrel coat. I have had that costume for 
en years! Both it and the lounging suit 
vere simple, well made and right in the 
meginning, and they remain right today. 
As for the cultivation of this chic, or 
‘tvle, of which I spoke before, there are 
cveral methods. A trip to Paris, where 
good dressing is a ranking art and clothes 
are not merely worn but lived during 
“very moment of the day, is perhaps the 
easiest way. But not everyone can take 
the trip, and for them remains the Paris 
which is brought over here, by magazines, 
uyers and other fashion specialists. Only 
con't forget that there are various kinds of 
Varis, and all the kinds find their way to 
this side—the Paris of overornamented 
Jussiness”’ as well as the Paris of smart, 
simple elegance. To choose between them 
means careful study and the application of 
the rule of simplicity, which is infallible. 


| 


Another important step toward smart- 
ness is the cultivation of a good figure as 
a sort of base from which to work—and a 
good figure nowadays, of course, means a 
slim figure. It is my firm belief that there 
is no excuse for any woman’s being fat 
and shapeless. A slender figure is merely a 
matter of self-control and will power, of 
exercise and proper dieting. And by diet- 
ing I don’t mean starving. That simply 
brings out the lines in one’s face and makes 
for age instead of youth. But by eating 
simple food, keeping to a single dish for 
lunch, avoiding rich, whipped-creamy des- 
serts, eating meat but once a day, it is a 
simple matter to keep the extra pounds 
away. l amastrong advocate of exercise, 
too, and even on shipboard I never omit 
my daily visit to the gymnasium, fol- 
lowed by a massage and a cold shower. 
Diet and exercise—these are the first 
foundations for smartness. But there are 
others, too, and chief among them is cor- 
rect posture. The woman who slumps in 
her clothes, who walks with caved-in chest 
and drooping shoulders, who belongs to 
the ‘‘sway back”’ type or that of the pro- 
truding stomach, may be correctly dressed 
in every detail and yet fall short of being 
smart. Wrong posture can ruin the most 
perfect gown. 

And still another pitfall yawns in the 
clothes one wears beneath the outer gar- 
ments. Bunchy, ill-fitting underwear, the 
wrong kind of corset or corselet, has been 
responsible for many a sartorial downfall. 
The woman of real discrimination is as 
particular about the fit of her undergar- 
ments and the correct lines of her corset as 
she is about the hang of her skirt or the set 
of her sleeve. On both can depend the 
success or failure of her entire costume. 
Truly, there’s very little in this world that 
we get without working for, and sraart- 
ness is like all the rest. Only by effort and 
the will to do can we achieve it. 



































































of “Wash and Watt” 
..the lazy drain-pipe WINS: 


GREAT heap of clothes ready for the rinse— 

a great tubful of suds draining drop by drop! 

Jab away at the waste-pipe with your bit of 

wire. Dear Lady, prod and poke again! You'll 

end by waiting woefully till the last reluctant 
drop of waste water seeps out. 

But—use Drano! You’ll never have to play the game 
of ‘‘Wash and Wait.”’ Pour a little Drano down the drain 
at the first signs of laziness. It will boil and bubble its 
way through the obstruction, dissolving away lint, hair, 
soap-fats, grease or other obstructions. Before 
you know it the drain will be open, free-flowing 
—scoured clean on the inside. 

Millions of housewives use Drano regularly in 
kitchen sink, bathtub, wash-bowl and laundry 
tub. It positively cannot harm enamel, porcelain 
or plumbing. % 


° z | 
For other totlsome tasks Deodorize the 


garbage can 
The directions on the Drano can tell you how to Sprinkle Drano 
purify garbage cans and clean oily garage floors. {*eely into can 
But Drano does more than that. It removes 





and add a cup i 
or two of water. ¥ 
It disinfects, too. 


unsightly rims from oven glass. It clears down- 
spouts and disinfects ice-box outlets. 

Buy a can of Drano today at your grocery, 
drug or hardware store, or send 25c for a full- 
sized trial can. 


THE DRACKETT CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Cleans and Opens 
Drains 25¢ 





35¢ in Canada 
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On the shores of the blue 
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ionable bathing resort 
in the world. 
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By Appointment 
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Yardleys 


Old English 
ender Soap 


IS ESSENTIALLY FOR SMART PEOPLE 
who can command the best, for those who 
frequent the beauty spots of the world and 
add grace and elegance to lovely surround- 
ings by their good taste and fastidious care 
in matters of the toilet. 


Yardley’s Old English Lavender Soap is the 
finest product of the soap makers’ craft and 
has been used by leaders of fashion for 
more than a century. 


Box of Three Large Tablets $1.00, or 35c the Tablet 


Also Lavender Water, $1.00; $1.75; Face Powder, 85c; Compact, $1.00; 
$1.50; Talc, 50c; 75c; Sachet, 25c; Shampoo, 15c the cartridge; Bath Salts, 
$1.00; Bath Dusting Powder, $1.50. 


Obtainable at all good stores. 


NEW YORK 
15-19 Madison Sq. N. 





TORONTO 


145 Adelaide St. W. 
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night, leaving their passenger stranded on 
the rock to whose solid surface he had 
dropped. 

His wild voyage was over. Whether he 
had landed on the inaccessible topmost 
peak of some snow mountain or on a 
valley’s pile of cairn at least he was 
free from the terror of the sky. His feet 
were planted on honest rock, not on the 
plunging floor of a balloon basket. He 
was safe. 

He began to shuffle forward with con- 
summate care, his arms in front of him. 

At his second cautious 


superstitious fears, Garth laid his hand: 
on the animal as it planted its forepaws: 
on his chest. His fingers touched the 
chiseled silken head ofa collie. 

He had known what it was, ever since 
that eager whimper of greeting had 
sounded. But the feel of its head and 
ruff awoke in him a crazy hope. Trem- 
blingly he struck another match. Then 
he babbled, aloud, ‘Stirling! Lord, but 
it’s Stirling!” 

At the calling of his name, the great dog 
rubbed his cold muzzle playfully against 

Roy’s hand, laying his head 





step his toe came against 
something unyielding, but 
which had not the uncom- 
promising hardness of rock. 
He bent and felt for it. His 
fingers ran along a smooth 
wooden surface, square as 
a box top. At one side he 
felt a pair of rusted hinges. 

Garth frowned in be- 
wilderment. On rocky 
mountain tops or on rock 
slabs in plains, one did not 
expect to find a hinged box 








on the man’s knee. He was 
overjoyed to see this new 
human friend of his, though 
already a bit ashamed—as 
befits a dignified collie—of 
his own first whining and 
capering outburst of wel- 
come. 


ARTH stood staring at 
the dog, incredulous. 
Then the last flicker of his 
match lighted the room be- 
i] yond, the room through 





top fastened into place. It 
savored of Ali Baba’s 
visit to the cave of the Forty Thieves. 
Impelled by curiosity, Roy ran his 
fingers to the side of the top farthest from 
the hinges, and sought to lift it. At his 
second tug the lid gave way and arose 
under the tugging of his strong fingers. 


T WAS then that he thought for the 

first timeof hismatches. But hedid not 
light one of them until he had explored 
with one arm, under the opened lid. Ap- 
parently the square of wood masked or 
covered a well of some kind, for there was 
a vacant space as far down as Garth’s 
arm could reach. 

Then his fingers brushed a clean-cut 
corner of stone, down there, and another 
above it. He made out the contour of 
stone steps. A stairway led from the 
surface downward perhaps into the bowels 
of the earth. 

His curiosity piqued, Roy let himself 
down into the narrow chasm, his feet find- 
ing their balance on the stone stairway. 
When he had descended far enough to be 
out of the wind, he drew out and lighted a 
match. 

The yellow flair showed him he was near 
the bottom of a short flight of steps, which 
ended in a stone-floored space, perhaps 
eight feet square. In one side of this 
chamber and directly opposite the steps 
was a small iron-bound oaken door, old 
and massive. 

There was a hammered iron latch in the 
door. Roy stepped forward and pressed 
it down, at the same time putting his 
shoulder to the upper panel. 

Creakingly the thick door opened in- 
ward under his push. 


ROM just beyond the portal came a 

most unearthly sound. It was some- 
thing between a growl and the snarl of a 
wild beast. 

Roy shrank back from the door, his 
heels striking the steps behind him with a 
force that threw him off his balance. He 
sat down very hard indeed and quite in- 
voluntarily, on one of the stairs. 

Before he could struggle to his feet and 
close the sinister door in front of him to 
bar out the mysterious snarling creature 
on its far side, he heard the hinges creak 
again, as the thing pushed its fierce way 
through toward him. 

Up Garth leaped, to fight back the in- 
visible enemy that was charging out at 
him. Then, in a trice, the murderous growl 
merged into a whine of eager friendliness. 
The creature was capering about Roy in 
the dark, licking his hand and jumping 
up joyously upon him. Dizzy with relief 
and ashamed of his own momentary 


whose narrow doorway the 
collie had bounded to meet 
him. It was somewhat larger than the one 
into which Roy had descended through 
the wooden lid’s aperture. In one corner 
was a tousled bed of straw. Beside it 
were a pail of water and a half eaten dog 
dinner of meat and table scraps. A shut 
door, at each side of this larger room, led 
to unknown regions. 

In a flash Roy Garth knew precisely 
where he must be and how he had come 
thither. 

It was no mountain crag or valley cairn 
he had landed on from the balloon. After 
the bag’s aimless aerial wanderings, wafted 
and slapped hither and yon by a dozen 
baffling and conflicting currents of the 
upper air, it had drifted back, as so often 
happens, to within a few miles of the spot 
whence its flight had begun. 

Flying low, it had grazed the top of a 
low castle on a low hill. Its basket had 
become caught against one of the turret’s 
crenelations until the removal of Roy’s 
weight had enabled the gas bag to lift it 
onward again. 

Garth had been set down on the turret; 
whence, by opening the scuttle door, he 
had descended into the interior. Well did 
he know that there was but one castle 
thereabouts in whose disused turret rooms 
Stirling was likely to be concealed. 


ES, Garth’s crazy wanderings in the 

upper ether had brought him back and 
set him down in the one spot on earth that 
he had most desperate reason to avoid. 

He was in the turret of Macbeat) 
Castle! 

“Stirling, old friend,” he whispered, tiie 
humor of the situation making him hard 
put to it to choke back a laugh, “tli's 
morning I started out to hunt for you. 
Everything hung on my finding you and 
then getting safe away with you. Well, ! 
some inordinate luck, I’ve found yo:. 
Now to get you out of here and to t!:e 
nearest railroad station before they cu 
lay us by the heels. It’s about fifty-t»- 
one against, old Stirling.” 

The collie’s plumed tail wagged appr:’- 
ciatively at Roy’s repetition of his name. 

“But, up to now, it’s been a billion-to- 
one against,”’ continued Roy. “At this 
rate, pretty soon I’ll be a favorite in tlie 
betting. Come along. And don’t mae 
any racket. If we’re to get safe away from 
this comic-opera villain’s den, we’ve got to 
do it on tiptoe. If we’re caught, all sorts 
of things are due to happen. And they 
won’t all of them happen to us, either.”’ 

He lighted another match. Then, his 
hand on the dog’s ruff, he entered the 


(Continued on Page 132) 
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SEE THIS AMAZING TEST 
AND BE CONVINCED * 7 


IGH-VACUUM” literally washes with a blast of 

air—that’s the famous Eureka principle of electric 
cleaning. It does its work like magic, yet is gentle with 
delicate fabrics, as only air can be. 























Eureka “High-Vacuum”’ applies powerful suction, 
harmlessly, to floor coverings, upholstering, mattresses, 
curtains—covering every inch of surface, reaching every 
thread and fibre—an air-bath that “washes” away the 
deeply embedded dirt that can’t be touched by ordinary 
cleaning methods. 























It is the simplicity and sheer efficiency of “ High-Vacuum”’ 
that have brought world leadership to Eureka; have 
made the Eureka first choice of more than 1,'700,000 
women; and have won for Eureka seven Grand Prizes 
or Highest Awards in international competition—the 
latest at the Sesqui-Centennial Exposition, Philadelphia. 























The “High-Vacuum” principle of cleaning is easy to 
understand. But only by a demonstration in your own 
home can you fully appreciate the lightness and operat- 
ing ease of the Grand Prize Eureka, the thoroughness 
with which it cleans, and the load of household labor 
it will carry. 




















Phone the nearest Eureka dealer; arrange for a trial— 
at no cost. Low first payment and convenient terms 
leave no bar to immediate ownership. 

















Eureka VacuuM CLEANER Company, Detroit, U. S. A. 
Largest Manufacturers of Vacuum Cleaners in the World 





Canadian Factory, Kitchener, Ontario— Foreign Branches: 8 Fisher St., 
London, W.C.1, England; 5860 Margaret St., Sydney, Australia 
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More and more, beautifully groomed women are using 
Mevepa Skin Cieanser. Spread it generously over your 
face and neck. Let it penetrate into the pores and loosen 
all impurities! Then remove with soft tissue or cloth 
using an upward, outward motion. Loveliness is greatly 


enhanced by a delicate film of Meta Lov’ me Face 
A 





nN PowDER—*made in your very own tint. 4 
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ys happiness, now—and in the future—depends 
on your care of yourself. It is not only the usua/ care 
that is expected of every well-bred person today, but 
that perfection in the grooming of face, hands and body 
—gained so easily by the use of Melba Aids to Charm. 
Be the wife still adored—the girl always invited! 
Read and follow these simple Melba ways to charm and 
loveliness. Any good store can supply them promptly. 
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NEW YORK CHICAGO PARIS 


The smart woman 


accents her lips artis- Metsa TaLcum 
tically with MELBa after the bath,*<flick- 
Lipstick and height- ed all over you with 


ens her charm with 
Mertsa Rouce— 
cleverly applied. She 
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Manicure Alps ¢o 
change dull finger 
tips into exquisite, 
shining ones. 
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make your skin vel 
vety, cool. Then 
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larger room and looked at each of its 
side-wall doors in turn. 

Both doors doubtless led downstairs to 
the living quarters of the castle. Thus, out 
of either, there must be egress to the moor 
beyond, if one were not detected en route. 

Macbeath, evidently, had hidden Stir- 
ling in the turret until chance of his re- 
capture by Garth should be past. Not 
even Kathleen knew where he was con- 
cealed. Also, the dog was well fed and 
watered in his temporary prison. The 
food dishes attested to that. 


OMEONE must come here daily to 
bring him his meals. By which egress 
would Roy and Stirling be least likely to 
run into whatever person had access to the 
turret rooms? Garth tried the left-hand 
door. It was locked or barred on the far 
side. But the right-hand door yielded 
to his pressing of its latch. The problem 
of which door to choose had settled itself. 
Still holding Stirling’s ruff, Garth made 
his way down a second and somewhat 
longer flight of stone steps. At the bottom 
he found himself in a passageway that ran 
in either direction. To the left, it seemed 
to lead toward the hall. Here, at this 
hour, presumably, members of the house- 
hold or else some of the servants might 
be encountered. 

Garth chose the right-hand passage. 
Stealthily he tiptoed along it, the dog at 
his side. An unlocked door 
barred his way. He passed 
over its threshold as his 
last match flickered out. 

Experimentally, Roy 
stepped out into the 
wide room that the 
match’s final flare had 
shown indistinctly to 
him. Stirling held 
back. Garth chirped 
to him; and the dog 
followed though with 
very apparent reluc- 
tance. 

The flooring sloped un- 
accountably downward at 
Garth’s next exploratory stride, 
and seemed to waver under the tread of 
the man and the dog. 

“T’ve still got my ‘air legs,’” thought 
Roy. “Even this stone floor heaves when 
I walk on it. I ——” 

With a low rending, the floor opened 
beneath his feet. Amid a choking cloud 
of dust, he and Stirling pitched downward 
through space. 


RANT ULRICH and Macbeath had 

finished a late and leisurely dinner. 
They were sitting in front of the study 
fireplace, liqueurs and cigars on the 
taboret between them. Tonight, Kath- 
leen was not at her piano. Directly after 
dinner she had gone to her room. 

“By this time, then,’”’ Ulrich was say- 
ing contemplatively, “‘he and the balloon 
will both be somewhere at the bottom of 
the North Sea? I suppose you can trust 
the man who sent the telegram about see- 
ing the balloon headed for Norway?” 

“As McRea is the one person within 
fifty miles who owes me money, instead of 
my owing it to him,”’ answered the laird, 
“T think we may bank on his not daring 
to lie to me. Besides, he 

The butler came in through the pas- 
sageway from the pantry. 

“*Excuse me, sir,” said the servant, “but 
the taxicab is here with the Ferrol station- 
master. There was a robbery of the parcel 
room at the railway station there, last 
night. Mr. Garth’s luggage was stored 
there, the stationmaster says, and it was 
stolen. This afternoon the thieves were 
caught in a room they had hired, and all 
the stolen things were found. The station- 
master thought Mr. Garth is still staying 
here. So, after work hours he drove over 
here himself with his things. What’ll I 
tell him, sir?” 

“Tell him to dump it all in the loch!” 
snapped Macbeath. ‘And tell him if he’s 
expecting a tip from me for bringing ——”’ 










“Hold on!” cut in Ulrich, unceremoni- 
ously silencing his host. ‘‘That’s non- 
sense. Listen, my man,” he went on to 
the butler, ‘‘did you see the luggage, your- 
self?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the butler. ‘‘He was 
setting it on the steps when I went out to 
see him. He a 

“Was there a small handbag with it?” 

“Yes, sir. All the luggage he had when 
he was stopping here.” 

The eyes of Macbeath and Ulrich met. 
‘Give the stationmaster three pounds for 
his trouble,”’ ordered Brant, ‘‘and thank 
him. Here’s the money. Then bring all 
the luggage in here at once. Quick!” 

Back came the butler, convoying the 
porter who deposited on the study table 
the armful of luggage. 

“The stationmaster brought over the 
mail bag, too, sir,” reported the butler, 
handing his master several loose letters 
and a small packet of envelopes tied to- 
gether. ‘Those in the bundle are for Mr. 
Garth, from America. The stationmaster 
thought he was staying here, so he left 
them.”’ 





HEN the butler left the room Ulrich 

opened a knife. Putting Garth’s 
hand bag between his knees, he drew the 
blade across the satchel’s tough surface. 
Under his powerful hand the pigskin was 
cut clean through, laying open the entire 
side of the receptacle. Then he shook the 
bag’s contents onto the table. 

The passport tumbled out, and 
after it a fat roll of express 
checks, several stuffed en- 
velopes and last of all a 

well-used and well-filled 
black wallet. Tossing 
aside the satchel, 
Brant picked up the 
wallet, opening it 
and rummaging its 
contents. 
The laird watched 
him with an eagerness 
that was more than 
tinged with contempt at 
the dishonorable deed he 
himself was countenancing. 
Ulrich fished forth from the 
wallet a neatly banded little sheaf of pa- 
pers and glanced through them. 

“Here we are!”’ he exclaimed. ‘‘The 
whole works all fastened together. Bill of 
sale, transfer, receipt, certified pedigree 
and all.” 

“Give them to me,” said Macbeath, his 
disgust lost in the joyful relief of having 
the riskily incriminating documents back 
in his own possession. 

He reached forth a clawlike hand to 
receive them. But Ulrich slipped them 
into his own breast pocket. 

“TI think I’ll just keep these, for the 
present,”’ explained Brant, in response to 
the laird’s command and gesture. ‘‘They 
may come in handy in case you decide to 
double-cross me as you double-crossed 
that poor fool who is feeding the North 
Sea fishes. These will be a very sweet 
safeguard for ——’”’ 

The sagging canvas ceiling above him 
ripped clean across. Down into the study 
crashed two dust-clouded bodies, a man’s 
and a dog’s. 


ARTH and the collie had been side 

by side when the rotting canvas gave 
way under them. Thus, close together 
they landed from their fall. By rare good 
luck their drop was broken, midway, by 
an obstacle slightly softer and much 
springier than the stone flooring. They 
struck it at the same time. 

The obstacle chanced to be Brant Ul- 
rich’s broad back, as he leaned over to 
pick up the slit hand bag. 

Under the double weight Brant col- 
lapsed to the stones, the breath knocked 
out of him, his nose broken by the impact. 

The dazzle of light, after so long a time 
in darkness, half blinded Roy. Winking 
hard, he staggered to his feet, seeking to 
adjust his eyes to the new illumination. 


(Continued on Page 135) 
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tor *4.40 you can WAX-POLISH 


‘he Floors of Six Average Rooms 








Easily~Quickly—Electricall 74 eet 


~without Stooping, Kneeling or Soiling Your Hands 


“ “ “ 


ELEPHONE your dealer that you want to RENT a Johnson 

Electric Floor Polisher for one day. There will be a $2.00 
rental charge. And tell him to send a half-gallon ($2.40) of John- 
son’s Liquid Wax with it. 


That’s ALL you need to bring 1500 sq. ft. of flooring to bright 
gleaming beauty. It makes no difference whether the floors are old 
or new—of wood, linoleum, tile or composition. Nor how they are 
finished —with varnish, shellac, wax or paint. All floors respond 
wonderfully to this rejuvenating Johnson’s Wax Electric treatment. 


It’s so simple anyone can do it. Just spread on a thin coat of 
Johnson’s Liquid Wax. This cleans as it waxes. 
Then run the Johnson Electric Polisher over the 
floors—you will be amazed at the beauty of the 
lustrous, deep-toned polish so easily and quickly 
produced. The speed of the brush is responsible for 
the beautiful burnished accomplishment. 


And after you have once gone over your floors 
with Johnson’s Liquid Wax and Electric Floor 
Polisher you will find it easy to keep them in this 
same sparkling, wear-resistant condition. 





WAXED floors will give your home an unmistakable air of re- 
finement. Your rooms will take on new charm and distinction. 
The decorative value of your rugs and furnishings will be greatly 
enhanced. In fact, the whole house will look more beautiful and 
artistic when the floors glow with an electrically polished coat of 
Johnson’s Liquid Wax. 


You Can Rent this Electric Floor Polisher 


For $2.00 a day your neighborhood store or your painter will 
RENT you a Johnson Electric Floor Polisher. This wonderful 
machine practically runs itself—you simply walk along and curpE 
it with your finger tips—you don’t have to push it 
or bear down on it. With it you can wax-polish all 
your floors in the time it formerly took to do a single 
room by old-fashioned hand methods. 

Or, you can buy a Johnson’s Wax Electric Floor 
Polisher outright for your own exclusive use. The 
investment is small for so great a convenience. Ask 
your dealer for a Free Demonstration. Or write us. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, RACINE, WISCONSIN 
“The Floor Finishing Authorities” | (Canadian Factory: Brantford) 


JOHNSON’S LIQUID WAX | 
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In a flash — 


she saw the truth 
about toned daylight 


by Helen Richmond 


“It’s as great a crime as trumping your partner’s ace,” I 
insisted. 


It was at Mrs. R——’s bridge yesterday. All four of us 
were talking at once. At the end of the rubber, someone had 
brought up the subject of toned light. And that led to the 


argument. 


“Come now, Miss Richmond,” said one of my opponents, a 
well known author from Boston, “you’re going too far. I'll 
admit that this toned light theory of yours sounds very pretty. 
I'll even admit that these Columbia Window Shades, about 
which you’re so enthusiastic, may make quite a difference. 
But when you say that not toning daylight is as great a crime 
in interior decorating as trumping your partner’s ace is in 
bridge, I...1...Ouch!... What’s this? ... What did you 
do that for?” 


Suddenly—without the slightest warning—I had turned and 
whisked off the silken shade from a bridge lamp standing by 
the table. The glare from the powerful electric bulb was blaz- 
ing full in the astonished author’s face. She blinked and tried 
to shade her eyes. 


“Right now,” I said laughingly, “you’re experiencing the 
difference between toned and untoned light. You can’t deny 
that it hurts your eyes. And see what it has done to this room 
—killed most of the color in your lovely rugs and upholstery.” 


“But,” objected my hostess, “this is artificial light from a 
lamp. We were discussing windows and window shades.” 


“Exactly,” I agreed, “the point is that your windows are 
the lamps which light your rooms by day.” 


Yes, lamps which light your rooms by day! I am telling this 
story of my little lamp shade test because I want every woman 
who loves her home to realize the close connection between 
lamps and windows. 


Once you begin to consider your windows as lamps, the rest 
is easy. You'll choose window shades as you do lamp shades. 
You'll insist on translucent tone colors—joyous pastel 
shades that admit plenty of mellow, pleasant light and 
at the same time bar out all harsh, eye-straining glare. 


And what a difference! Not only are Columbia Win- 
dow Shades beautiful in themselves—lovely in color and 
texture—they are also in complete harmony with your 
decorative plan. 


Expensive? By no means! 
Columbia Window Shades 
are so moderately priced 
that you can easily afford to 
have them installed in as 





no matter how modest your — 


budget. 





_¢ Send to- day for Beautiful Windows’) ‘ 


Columbia Mills, Inc., 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


I want to learn the secret of toned light. Please send | 
e ‘Beautiful Windows,” for which I enclose ten cents. 
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many rooms as you please, = 








The tone-color shade in the room illustrated resembles the tone-color Strained Honey as closely as 
possible in a printed advertisement. Among other popular Columbia Tone-Colors are Egyptian Sand, 
Chamois, Persian Gold, Plaza Gray, Etruscan Ivory and Circassian Brown, (Color names Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 


What every woman wants to 
know about daytime lighting — 


tell you all you want to know on this fascinating subj 
you could ¢one the light in the various rooms in your own h« 


known decorator, Elsie Sloan Farley, you will ! 
the answers to all your questions. You'll enjoy loo! 
through this interesting little volume. Page after pa; 
helpful hints and suggestions for making your home n 
lovely and livable. Eighteen full-page illustration 
photographs showing how the toned-light idea has been app 
in homes like your own. Nowoman who loves beautiful th 
can afford to be without this book. For your copy of “Bc 
tiful Windows” send 10 cents to Columbia Mills, Inc. 


“Eteehic 


GRE_SUARANTEED 1Q 


WINDOW SHADES 
and ROLLERS 











Of course, one short talk on toning light can’t even begin ¢ 
Probably, at this very moment, you are wondering just |» 


In “Beautiful Windows,” a delightful little book by the wel 
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A wrought fire screen and a stand of 
irmor had been knocked over by the jar 
f the triple crash to the floor. They 
‘lattered to the flagging with much din 
ind reverberation. 

So did the two Prince Charlie clay- 
mores. The loose nail from which the 
swords hung had yielded to the shaking 
f the whole room as the men and the 
dog fell together. The historic weapons 
clanged against the stones and rattled toa 
resting place just beside the welter of 
struggling and scrambling bodies. 

Brant Ulrich, on hands and knees, 
writhed free from the encumbrances that 
had felled him. The shock of the double 
collision, as well as the pain of his broken 
nose, an aristocratically modeled Grecian 
feature of which he was inordinately 
proud, had obsessed him with a ragingly 
homicidal fury. 

As he sprang up, his right hand’s fingers 
closed around the basket hilt of one of the 
fallen claymores. It lay where his palm 
encountered it in rising from all fours. He 
gripped the sword and leaped to his feet, 
glaring about him murderously. 

It was then that he saw and recognized 
the blinking Roy. Brant’s anger swelled 
to mania at the sight. With a roar, he 
hurled himself at Garth, sword aloft. 


T WAS this spectacle which Roy’s eyes 

focused on, as his vision accustomed itself 
to the light. He dodged backward from 
the menace. Yet he would not have been 
quick enough to avoid the swashing sweep 
of the claymore had not an ally inter- 
vened gallantly to help him. 

Stirling had been less shaken by the 
tumble than had been either of the two 
men. He had landed slantingly on UI- 
rich’s hip and had bounced thence to the 
floor, landing lightly and with his feet 
under him. He had gotten up and looked 
about him in pleased interest at finding 
himself snugly at home once more in his 
master’s familiar study. 

The situation appealed strongly to the 
keen sense of the dramatic which is ever 
foremost in a collie’s brain. He was pre- 
pared to enjoy to the full his reunion with 
Macbeath and to receive much petting 
from Kathleen. 

Then, at once, his gay air changed to 
wrathful astonishment. He saw his new 
human chum, Garth, who had rescued 
him from that lonely turret room, and he 
saw a huge and most annoying stranger 
rushing at Garth as if to strike him with a 
gleaming stick of some kind. 

That was too much for the loyal collie. 
He sprang, ‘with the speed of a striking 
snake, full at Ulrich’s throat. He missed 
the jugular by an inch. But his mighty 
jaws rent Brant’s collar and tie away and 
tore his soft evening shirt from neck to 
waist. 

What was more to the purpose, Stirling’s 
seventy pounds of muscular furry weight 
smote the chest of the charging man with 
the force of a catapult. 

. Ulrich was halted, dead, in the midst of 
his onset. With one hand he sought to 
brush aside the ravening collie, while he 
turned ragingly again on Roy Garth. But 
the second or two of respite had sufficed. 


RR°Y had sprung back out of reach, and 
his heel hit against the blade of the 
other claymore. Instantly he had snatched 
up the long-bladed sword and had thrown 
himself on guard. 
__ When a homicidal devil was dashing at 
him with a brandished claymore, there 
was no scope for argument or for self- 
defense with bare fists. His one hope was 
to meet steel with steel. 
_ Even as trivialities are forever darting 
into minds that are oppressed with sudden 
danger, Roy’s thoughts went back to the 
Midwestburg Athletic Club, where, this 
very month, he and Ulrich were to have 
competed with each other for the club’s 
annual trophies in broadsword and in foil 
fencing. 

Here, more than three thousand miles 
from Midwestburg, they were face to face, 


swords in hand, competing for no mere 
silver cup but for life. 

Then there was no further chance for 
thought, whether relevant or irrelevant. 
Brant was upon him, attacking with a 
vehemence whose rage did not rob it of 
consummate skill and swordsmanship. 

The blades clashed together like living 
creatures. From their ringing contact a 
shower of red sparks spat forth into the air. 

For the first time in nearly two hundred 
years the ancient weapons were in use 
again, once more set to the task of tasting 
human blood, here in the stark Highlands 
where of old they had been forged, and 
where avidly they had drunk the blood of 
Lowlanders. 


ITH clash and clang and slither, the 

blades embraced and parted and 
smote together again, whining one against 
the other in the eternal hate song of the 
ages. 

Arcs of white lamplight flashed from 
them, and once and again they spat their 
showering red sparks. 

Roy had met his assailant’s mad onset 
with a rocklike defense. Not one step did 
he fall back. Not one inch of ground did 
he yield as the giant pressed him furiously 
and launched a storm of sword sweeps at 
him. 

Blade to blade, foot to foot, Garth op- 
posed him, giving blow for blow, over- 
coming the momentary advantage of 
Ulrich’s charge, parrying, cutting, lunging, 
riposting, with all the cool vigor he would 
have employed in the club’s fencing room. 

Stirling had been removed from the 
conflict, a moment after his wild leap 
at Ulrich’s throat. Macbeath had caught 
his dog by the scruff of the neck and 
dragged him back from the slaughter, 
holding him tightly and preventing him 
by hand and by voice from plunging into 
it again. 

The laird stood thus, gripping his wildly 
struggling collie, and watching the fero- 
cious duel with a smile of bland amuse- 
ment on his thin old lips. 

Ulrich’s far greater height and longer 
reach were of mighty advantage to him in 
this bout, even as they had served to win 
him more than one cup in fencing tour- 
neys at home. Opposed to this, in Garth, 
was a physical strength equal to Brant’s 
own, and a compact swiftness of motion 
that almost atoned for the other’s greater 
height and:reach. 

And now Roy was taking full advantage 
of this superior quickness. He was every- 
where and nowhere, fighting with wildcat 
savagery, yet warily on guard against the 
taller man’s advantage of reach. 


N AND out he battled, holding his own 

as he and Brant stamped and slipped 
on the smooth-worn stone flagging and 
as their blades slithered and flashed and 
clanged. 

Twice, by scarce more than a hair- 
breadth, he had warded or ducked sweep- 
ing strokes for his head, strokes which, 
had they reached their mark, would have 
cleft his skull from scalp to chin. 

Once, in countering, his sword tip had 
all but found its sheath in the muscular 
throat of his adversary. It had penetrated 
Brant’s neck for a fraction of an inch, 
drawing first blood. 

The sting of the slight wound and his 
opponent’s stubbornly clever fighting 
drove Ulrich to the edge of mania. His 
visage was distorted. His broken nose 
had begun to swell hideously. Blood from 
it was smearing his lower face. 

A lesser man could not have maintained 
that whirlwind pace and expenditure of 
power, as did Ulrich. But as the duel 
progressed he seemed to wax stronger and 
faster and deadlier. Ferociously he tore 
away at the smaller and swifter antagonist 
who danced so annoyingly just outside the 
thin edge of death. 

Both men were panting now. Their 
ever-moving feet had twisted and snarled 
the deerskin rugs and had upset chairs and 
stools. Once they had caromed off the 


(Continued on Page 137) 











Welcome this Messenger 
of Style and Comfort 





CuHarIs 
SERVICE— 
in the privacy 
of your home 
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PEN your door to the 
CuHaris Representa- 
tive, when she calls. She 
comes to demonstrate 
a garment for which women are fast discarding 
corsets, combination garments and other substitutes. 





Cuaris is the original one-piece garment with ad- 

justable inner belt. It gives all the support you need i 
without any of the disadvantages of other garments. ; 
It will improve any figure and is comfortable beyond 

words. Stout women, in particular, are delighted 

with it. 


The wonderful inner belt, patented and exclusive 
with Cuaris, is adjustable in any direction and ’ 
gently lifts the organs which require support, instead 
of pressing them straight inward. The featherweight, 
flexible outer garment coaxes bust, hips and thighs in- 
to those long, lithe lines which are the essence of style. 


Cuaris is never sold under any other name and 
never sold in stores. To learn at once the delights of 
Cuaris, phone the nearest CHAris office for a free 
demonstration in your home, or write us, if there 
is no representative in your locality. 


Price $6.75 
($6.95 west of the Rocky Mountains) 
Write for free descriptive folder 
THE FIFTH AVENUE CORSET CoO., Inc., Allentown, Penna. 


NAL 


A PATENTED GARMENT 4 
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We are adding women of refinement to our 
staff to sell CHAris where territory is open. 


- If you wish a pleasant and profitable pro- 
fession, fill in coupon and mail now. 
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Not sold 
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FIFTH AVENUE CORSET CoO., Inc. 
Dept. L-5, Allentown, Pa. 


Please send me further information about CuHaris: 























If you wish to know how you can C] 
become a representative, check here 
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Are You Letting “Draggy’ Mornings Keep 
| You from Getting Ahead? 


—listless mornings that come largely 
from wrong breakfast eating 











Into 4 Morning Hours 70% 
of the World’s Work Falls 





70% of your day’s most important work 
is done between 8:30 a.m. and 12:30 p.m. 
—in four short hours—according to 
nation-wide commercial, financial and 


scholastic investigations. 


That is why the world’s dietetic urge 
now is to watch your breakfast; to start 


days with food that “stands by” you 





The Park-Lexington Building, New York, discharg- 

ingits noonday crowd—business heads, stenographers, 
epee 3 ot hei Pe wr ‘ ; 

office workers, with 65% of their day’s work done through the morning and thus protect 


the most important hours of your day. 








12:30 P.M. ] 














HE average person thinks he works 8 or more 

hours a day. But 70% of that day’s work is 
done between 8:30 a. m. and 12:30 p. m., according 
to recently compiled statistics—statistics that re- 
veal figures which amaze. 


For instance, it’s now known that between 75% 
and 80% of all important classes in some 2,000 
schools and colleges are held in those four hours. 
This includes Yale, Harvard, Chicago, North- 
western, scores of the great State Colleges and 
innumerable grade schools. 


It is known that an average of some 70% of the 
day’s important work, in virtually all big business 
institutions throughout America, falls into the 
morning hours. Consider what this means. 


In the average home, national editorial investiga- 
tions by the Ladies’ Home Journal, Pictorial Re- 
view, Woman's Home Companion and other impor- 
tant women’s magazines, reveal that 75% or more 
of the average woman’s heaviest tasks come in 
the after-breakfast hours. 








According to editorial investigations 
of the great women’s magazines, 
the average housewife’s heaviest 
duties come before luncheon. 


Thus, Quaker Oats—the world’s 
dietetic urge of today 
Thus leading dietary authorities, both in Europe 
and America, urge Quaker Oats breakfasts as an 
all-important factor in modern life. 
To feel right in the morning, you must have 


properly balanced food; you must have food that 
“stands by” you through the morning. 


That means food well balanced in essential food 
elements. It means food that is delicious, so as to 





Katharine Caley, principal of St. Nicholas School, Seattle, 
Wash., recently made the statement that the majority of 
all the so-called “‘hard’’ studies — possibly 75%, in practi- 
cally every school in America—were set for the morning. 


tempt the appetite. It means a rich and flavory hot 
breakfast to supply the human engine with fuel. 


Quaker Oats contains 16% protein, food’s great 
tissue builder; 65% carbohydrate, its great energy 
producer, and is well supplied with minerals (bone 
builders) and all-important vitamines. Its ‘*bulk”’ 
supplies, too, the roughage which helps in making 
laxatives seldom needed. 


In food value, thus, but few foods compare. 
The oat is the best balanced cereal known. While 
in deliciousness, Quaker Oats—steaming, flavory 
and appetizing—stands almost alone. Thus on 
almost every count, dietary authorities give this 
rich food first place—food that energizes your 
vital working hours. 


The most delicious of all breakfasts 
—and the quickest 


Start today with Quaker Oats. Get either ‘‘Quic 
Quaker” which cooks in 24% to 5 minutes (faster 
than plain toast) or the regular 

Quaker Oats as you have 
always known them. 

Both have that rare 
Quaker flavor — the 
flavor no other oats in 
all the world can boast; 
a flavor it took some 50 
years of eareful milling 
to perfect. 

Serve every day for 
a while —note how 
much better your morn- 
ings are. What comes 
will surprise you. 





THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
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heavy refectory table, jarring anavalanche 
of its books and ornaments to the floor. 

Up and down the long room they raged, 
slashing and thrusting and guarding, al- 
ternately charging and retreating. 

In the eyes of both blazed a murderous 
hate. Their ancient rivalry, in love and in 
athletics, their innate dislike for each 
other, the wrongs and frustrations of the 
past few days—these and the naked blades 
had combined to strip from the adver- 
saries the last shred of civilization’s veneer’ 
and to turn them into 
primordial foes with 
no wish nor thought 
save for each other’s 
destruction. 

In this twelfth cen- 
tury castle, two mod- 
ern human products 
of twentieth-century 
progress were adjust- 
ing their grudges in 
the manner of pre- 
historic man. 


HE walls rang to 

the clash of steel. 
The ripped canvas 
ceiling sent down 
clouds of dust upon 
the fighters as each 
overturned piece of 
furniture shook the 
room. 

Choking with dust, adrip with sweat, 
panting and snarling, the two battled on. 

A second time, Garth’s darting sword 
point nicked its target, this time more 
deeply, scoring an ugly gouge in Ulrich’s 
right cheek as Brant’s sudden backward 
shift deflected it from his throat. 

Howling with the pain and humiliation 
of this new touch, Ulrich threw away 
what semblance of caution he had used. 
He flew at Garth with an unceasing suc- 
cession of blows, delivered with the speed 
of light. 

Back moved Roy, under this storm of 
assault, guarding adroitly and ever seek- 
ing an instant’s let up in the fiery on- 
slaught or an opening through which he 
might slide his own sword point deep into 
the giant body that menaced him so 
murderously. 

As he lunged once more, Ulrich’s right 
toe caught in a snarled deerskin. He 
stamped to regain his balance. His left 
heel caught in another fold of the rug. 
Down he crashed in a heap, among the 
tumble of skins and chairs. 

“Now!” barked Macbeath, waving his 
free arm to Garth and then pointing to the 
fallen man whose claymore had flown 
from his fingers. ‘‘Now then, laddie! 
Finish the swine. Cut his fat throat!” 


HE laird chuckled as Roy jumped to 

where his rabid foe lay trying to kick 
his feet free from the encumbering deer- 
skin. But the chuckle died in a mumble 
of astonished contempt. 

Roy merely stooped and yanked Ulrich 
to his feet and thrust the hilt of the 
dropped sword into Brant’s gripping 
fingers. 

Perhaps in his rage Brant did not 
realize it was his enemy who had raised 
im and who had restored to him his lost 
weapon. 

Perhaps the jar and the shame of his 
climsy fall had swept from him the last 
vestiges of sense and of humanity. 

For he grabbed the proffered claymore 
and thrust viciously with it at Garth’s 
unguarded heart. 

Roy shrank nimbly aside, easily avoiding 
the awkward blow. Then, immediately, 
Ulrich was at him again as ferociously as 
before and as madly eager to slay his 
smaller opponent. 

But the jar of the fall or else the in- 
credible fight pace he had maintained was 
abating his earlier speed. Quick to take 
advantage of this, Roy forced the offen- 
sive, pressing Ulrich back and giving him 


of thrusts and sweeps. 


all he could do to guard the lightning series 





Slower grew Ulrich’s guard. Roy feinted 
for the throat, then twisted to a mouli- 
net, slashing with all his force at Brant’s 
head. 

It was a clever ruse. Almost it suc- 
ceeded. But, more by luck than by deft- 
ness, Ulrich blocked the slash. The blades 
met in a spark-showering clash as Brant 
guarded the mighty blow. 

The contact snapped Roy Garth’s over- 
strained blade, clean in two, close to the 
hilt. 

The steel tinkled to the floor. Roy, 
dropping the useless hilt, stared blankly 
at the treacherous 
blade. With a shout, 
Ulrich swung his own 
claymore aloft with 
both hands, and 
brought it down with 
pile-driver force at the 
disarmed Garth’s 
skull. 

On the instant, Roy 
ducked and ran in, 
tackling the giant 
about the lower body 
in true football fash- 
ion. Theblow whizzed 
harmlessly beyond 
him, and the point 
snapped on the stone 
flagging. 

Ashe gained his hold 
about his enemy’s 
upper legs, Roy braced 
himself and heaved 
with a vigor that wrenched his whole body. 
Over Roy’s head spread-eagled the giant, 
flying through the air as if propelled from 
a cannon. His head smote against the 
stone jut of the chimney piece. 

Thence, he flopped noisily to the floor, 
like a shot vulture, and lay there, sprawled 
and inert. A violent convulsive shiver 
went through him. Then he lay still. 


T WAS six weeks later, in an Edinburgh 

hospital, that Brant Ulrich opened his 
eyes again upon the world to which he had 
been restored by a delicate operation on 
his fractured skull. It was a full year 
before he could walk upright and strong, 
as of old. 

Gasping, dizzy, faint, Garth reeled 
against the table and stood there, the big 
room swimming about him. 

Vaguely he saw that the doorways were 
crowded with scared servants, drawn 
thither by the din of battle. 

Vaguely, too, his eye fell on a pile of 
luggage that seemed familiar. Then his 
wandering gaze fixed itself on a hand bag 
slit open and empty. He recognized it. 
The sight concentrated his scattered wits. 

Macbeath had been leaning down over 
the prostrate Ulrich as if trying to re- 
suscitate him. But now the laird had risen 
and was moving rapidly toward the near- 
est door. In one hand he clutched a 
sheaf of papers. 

Roy lurched forward drunkenly. He 
caught the escaping chief by the shoulder, 
spinning him around and snatching from 
him the little bundle of documents he had 
been carrying away. 

“Thanks!”” panted Garth, glancing 
more closely at the papers and then pock- 
eting them. “It was good of you to find 
them for me. But I'll take care of them 
now. And of Stirling, too,’ he added, pat- 
ting the collie’s head. 


IS words died away. Someone was 

coming in from the hall, the servants 
making way as she advanced. And now 
Garth and Kathleen were face to face once 
more, for the second time that day. 

Even in her own room, at the far end 
of the castle, the girl had become aware at 
last of the unearthly noise, and she had 
come downstairs to learn its cause. 

She gazed in bewilderment around the 
wrecked room and at the disheveled and 
panting man who stood swaying in its 
center. 

“Roy!” she said, her voice muffled with 
wondering joy. 

Then as she noted his tattered and 
wholly disreputable aspect, she ran up to 
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ut yourself 
in her position 


Your informal pose reveals sheer beauty provided 
you are wearing those chic new Style 60 Humming 
Bird Full Fashioned Chiffon Hose’: websof flawless li 
silk from top to sole. € To produce this exquisite i 
chiffon, we purchase the finest raw silk the world 
affords and spin the threads by a special process 
which makes the fabric sturdily resist “catching” 
and pulling. @ Another distinguishing feature 
is the narrow, graceful heel line, fashioned to 
accentuate your ankle’s slenderness. All modish 
summer shades. 


DAVENPORT HOSIERY MILLS, Chattanooga, Tenn. i 
New York Office: 200 Fifth Avenue : 


Ta Dird 


FULL FASHIONED HOSIERY 


WEARS LONGER 
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Doctors know the importance of 


COMFORT and SECURITY 


By JANE BRADFORD POTTER 


Nupak is designed for comfort and complete security. Doctors say 
that women cannot overestimate the importance of comfort in 
sanitary conveniences because of its direct relation to quiet nerves. 

Snowy-white, sterilized, absorbent gauze, as soft as it can be 
made; downy, super-soft absorbent cotton, exquisitely dainty; an 
outer layer of the softest imaginable non-absorbent cotton for com- 
plete protection—these have been fashioned into a pad of correct 
size and shape, marvelously soft and comfortable. Nupak is more 
absorbent than ordinary pads. It assures the greatest possible 
comfort. And this softest of pads affords efficient protection under 
all circumstances. 

You owe it to yourself to protect your delicate nervous organi- 
zation with the most comfortable sanitary pad you can secure. Buy 
a box of Nupak at your drug store and see how much it contributes 
in bodily comfort and peace of mind. If you would like to try one 
free, write me and I will gladly send you a full-sized Nupak pad, 
in a plain wrapper. 


Ask your druggist for Nupak. The name is easy to say, easy 
to remember. Priced at sixty cents per box of one dozen. 
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him, crying, ‘‘Oh, you’re hurt, you’re 
badly hurt!” 

*“My dear,” interposed the laird, his 
dry voice cutting like a rusty knife 
through her anxious exclamations, “you 
are wasting much good sympathy on quite 
the wrong man. If you can spare time 
from him to glance down there by the 
hearth, you will see the real object of solic- 
itude.” 

Following his pointed finger’s direction, 
Kathleen was aware of the giant body 
asprawl on the hearth. Then Roy stepped 
in front of her to shield her from the grue- 
some sight. 


““TET some of your men carry him to his 
room,” he bade the laird, ‘‘and send 
for a doctor. He is badly hurt. Then may 
I trouble you to send the rest of the serv- 
ants out of earshot? Unless you prefer to 
have them hear what must be said?” 

Macbeath nodded in whimsical humil- 
ity, and rasped out a command or two. 
Presently the senseless Ulrich had been 
borne from the room and up the stairs to 
his own bedchamber. The last of the 
servants was gone and the study doors 
were closed. 

“‘T am quite at your service,”’ said Mac- 
beath. ‘‘ Your highness’ orders have been 
obeyed. Up till this last week’s American 
invasion, I had formed a quaint old-world 
habit of giving all commands in my own 
castle. But I am 
learning. For exam- 


“IT think not,” said Garth once more, 


his eyes still on Kathleen’s. 

“‘It is a matter of easy proof, ’’ answered 
Macbeath. ‘‘Here in the Highlands our 
women still obey us, as Nature intended 
women to obey man. They obey us as im- 
plicitly as our collies. Kathleen, you will 
take those documents our quixotic young 
friend has just been fool enough to give 
you, and you will carry them at once to 
my safe. You know the combination. You 
will put them in there. Then you will go to 


bed. That is all. Good night.” 


Kathleen’s gaze still held Garth’s as 
her uncle spoke. But now the brown eyes 
were inscrutable and there was a glint of 
pain in them. Without a word she went 
to the doorway. With no backward look 
she passed out through it. 

““Yousee!”’ chuckled Macbeath. ‘Now, 
do you care to stay here until the con- 
stables come for you? It won’t be long.” 


“FTSHANKS,” assented Roy. ‘‘I’ll stay. 

Not till the police come, but until 
Miss Macbeath comes back. It will be 
only a few minutes.”’ 

“T did not ask you to stay here until 
morning,”’ corrected the laird. ‘‘And my 
niece will not return until then. You 
heard me tell her to put those papers 
carefully in my safe and then go to bed.”’ 

Roy shrugged his shoulders. To pass 
the time, sooner than remain in talk with 

his host, he shuffled 





ple, here is your 
mightiness’ mail, 
which arrived just 
ahead of you this 
evening. Will you 
deign to accept it?”’ 

Ignoring the pon- 
derous sarcasm and 
the low bow that ac- 
companied it, Garth 
took the packet of 
half a dozen letters 
proffered him by the 
laird. 

“They can wait,” 
he said without so 
much as a glance at 
any of them. “My 
business can’t. So 
we'll attend to that, 
now, please.” 

Turning to Kathleen, the American 
drew out the little sheaf of transfer papers 
and handed them to her. 

“You have heard the pleasant game 
your uncle is planning to play,” said he. 
“‘Everything hangs on these papers’ safety 
and on their being kept as evidence for me. 
I am going to ask you to keep them. I 
know you will not let anyone bully you or 
cajole you or threaten you into giving 
them up. Will you keep them safe for me, 
Kathleen, till I can hire a reliable lawyer 
and send him to you for them? Will 
you?” 

With no word of reply, the girl looked 
long and silently at him; then at her 
saturninely smiling uncle. Then she took 
the sheaf of documents from Roy’s hand 
and hid them in the breast of her dinner 
frock. 

Garth drew a long breath, his eyes 
misting. 

“T knew I could trust you,” he said 
quietly, but with all his heart and soul in 
his eyes. “‘I thank God for making such 
women as you.” 





-F R. GARTH,” broke in Macheath, 

his gaunt body shaken with rare 
laughter, “‘I did you a rank injustice a few 
minutes ago. I began to think you were a 
man of intelligence. I see I was wrong. 
My apologies. You are the silly fool I took 
you for at the outset. That is the Amer- 
ican of it. 

“They tell me Americans are hard as 
nails in business, but soft as mush with 
women. You have proved it. You had 
one card left in your hand, your ace of 
trumps. It would have won the game, in 
spite of my excellent bluffing. And you 
have thrown it away—thrown it straight 
into your opponent’s hand.” 





the packet of letters 
Macbeath had 
handed him, glancing 
at their superscrip- 
tions. All were from 
Midwestburg. One 
was sprawlingly ad- 
dressed in Jamie 
Macellar’s hand. 
One, apparently, was 
from Belden himself. 
Three were bills. The 
sixth was in Phyllis’ 
ultramodern chirog- 
raphy. 

It was Garth’s 
first letter from his 
fiancée since he left 
home. Morbidly he 
wondered why he had 
not the faintest in- 
terest in opening it. 
Urging himself by a sense of duty, he tore 
the envelope and pulled forth the folded 
sheet it contained. Before he could open 
the page, a growl of astonished wrath from 
Macbeath made him glance up. 

Kathleen stood in the doorway. 

“I told you to go to bed as soon as you 
put those things in the safe!”’ roared the 
chief, glowering menacingly at her. ‘I 
don’t wish you to remain in the same room 
with this bounder. Be off!’’ 





HE flinched. But instead of departing 

she walked up to her uncle. ‘“‘I did 
not put them in the safe, sir,”’ she said, 
frightened but with her sweet voice firm 
and quiet. ‘‘I hid them—somewhere else. 
Where neither you nor anyone but myself 
can ever find them, until Roy sends to me 
for them. I am sorry. But there was 
nothing else to do.” 

The laird was on his feet, ghastly white, 
his black old eyes aflame, his mouth work- 
ing convulsively, his gaunt frame quiver- 
ing. He strove to speak. But he seemed 
to be strangling. He could only gurgle as 
he ene his clawlike fists at the shrinking 
girl. 

“Thank you a million times,”’ Roy was 
saying to her. ‘‘I knew you wouldn’t 
betray me.” 

“Betray!” spat Macbeath, catching at 
the word. ‘Betray! She has played the 
petticoat-Judas to me!” 

“No, sir,”’ denied Kathleen, facing him 
now, unafraid. “‘ That is not true. I should 
have been betraying you hideously if | 
let you do what you were planning to—if 
I let my own uncle, the chief of my own 
clan, sink to theft and to defrauding a 
guest. It would have been the blackest 


(Continued on Page 141) 
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—the SMILE TEST. 


Goal of thousands of the 
world’s beautiful women. Yet only a hand- 





é i E MOVIES! 


ful are ever chosen. And of these elect how 
few reach the heights, whence they can smile 
confidently out at us from the silver screen! 


Theirs is a terrifying test of Beauty. The 
scrutiny of millions! Photography that shows 
none of the delicate coloring on which so 
much of loveliness depends! Beauty solely 
a matter of perfection of feature—of hair— 
of eyes—of a glorious smile! 


Here, then, is The Smile Test dramatized, 

enified a thousand-fold. Yet differing only 

Jegree from The Smile Test that each one 

is must often meet. The moment when our 

'e artifices fail us, and Nature alone deter- 

nes our Beauty. When—sometimes too 
~we come face to face with this impor- 
truth: 


There is but one attribute of Beauty that no 
rtifice can adorn or conceal—~GLEAMING, 
“LEAN TEETH! The secret of a radiant smile. 


How impossible is femi- 
nine charm without them! 
Yet how easy they are to 
have! Yours at the cost 


of but four minutes a day 





JHollywood. A movie in the making. Klieg 
lights—hard, cruel, ghastly. A woman fac- 
ing the cinema’s greatest ordeal—the close- 
up. Ability, beauty, charm—genius itself 
—on trial. And then—a smile, radiant, 
clean, Natural beauty triumphant! + + + 


Thus even the world’s most beautiful 
women confront Nature’s greatest challenge 


Could You pass it now? 
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with your Dr. West’s Tooth Brush. Two 
minutes in the morning, two at night—thor- 
ough brushing—away from the gums. As 
thousands of other women have brought their 
teeth to a brilliant whiteness they never thought 
possible, so may you. 


Dr. West’s Tooth Brush, your dentist will 
tell you, makes proper care of the teeth easy. 


© 1927, W. B. M. Co. 


Small enough for the daintiest mouth, its 


, sloping, tuftless end slips readily into the far- 
® thest cheek-corner with bristles firmly erect 
"for cleansing and polishing. With its convex 
®\ shape and widely spaced bristle-rows, it fits 


the often neglected inside surfaces and gets 


_ deep into the crevices between the teeth. 


Thus, Dr. West’s really cleans a// the teeth 


‘—and because of its specially selected bris- 


tles, polishes as it cleans! 
There’s a Dr. West’s Tooth Brush for 
every member of the family. Adult’s, Soc; 


Youth’s, 35c; Child’s, 25c; Special Gum 
Massage Brush, 75c. Packed, for your pro- 
tection, in a sealed glassine container, inside 
the usual carton. 
EVER try to ‘‘wear out’’ a Dr. West’s brush, 
N if you would benefit from its special polishing 
quality. So long-lived is Dr. West’s that it may be service- 
able months after this polishing ability has faded. The 
cost is small, and the benefit great, of changing frequently 
enough to have new, firm, lively bristles always. Many 
dentists change brushes once a month. Make sure of yours 
by getting a new one today! 


» » » 


N. B. ro Mornuers: Be sure your 
husband and children have no less 
effective a brush than the one you 
personally prefer. 
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"Would an unscented June 


he truly June to you? 


Ts your response to fragrance keen or dull ? 


What does the word “June” make you think 
of? Some will think only of “pretty days” and 
outdoor games. Others will think of brilliant 
color, grasses green and trees a-blossom—yet 
remain “blind” to the real June. 

For it is to those gifted with perceptive nos- 
trils that June yields her rarest charm. These 
will think of flower-fragrance; of the perfume 
rather than the color of blossoms; of sweet 
woodland scents and a whiff of honeysuckle in 
a twilight breeze. 

These scent-conscious people are sensitive to 
impression through odor. An agreeable scent 
delights them. A faint odor hovering about a 
package of old love letters brings back other 
days more vividly than a picture. They revel 
in the zatural scents—of driftwood burning in 
a fireplace, of a bakeshop when the ovens are 


ere 


This free sample cake will please you. . 
or leave you indifferent 





To help you test your responsiveness to the 
magical allure of scent, we will send you free 
a generous sample cake of Cashmere Bouquet 
Soap together with a book of valuable beauty 
secrets, **Nature’s Way to Lovely Skin.’’ The 
advice in this book is endorsed by a famous skin 
specialist. Send coupon today. The price of a 





opening, of a bath in a flower-essence soap. 

The flower-essences which make Cashmere 
Bouquet so delightful to well-bred nostrils also 
aid in the cleansing action of the soap—their 
presence gives to Cashmere lather a finer de- 
tergent quality. 

It seems strange to mention dirt in the same 
breath with a soap so dainty and delightful as 
Cashmere Bouquet; but the essences make 
Cashmere Bouquet remarkably effective in 
loosening and removing from the skin and pores 
every clogging particle that stands in the way 
of a smooth, soft, and immaculately beautiful 
complexion. 

If your nose is perceptive to the sensuous joys 
of agreeable scent, you will find in Cashmere 
Bouquet Soap an individual satisfaction which 
less sensitive people will never know. 





VO 


a“ Est, 1806 


FREE SAMPLE 
Colgate & Company (Dept. 60E), 581 Fifth Avenue, New York 
In Canada, Colgate &3 Co., Ltd., 72 St. Ambroise Street, Montreal 


Please send me, free, a sample-size cake of Cashmere Bouquet 522P 
and a copy of ‘‘Nature’s Way to Lovely Skin.” 











full-size cake of Cashmere Bouquet Soap is mane 
25 cents at drug stores, Cashmere Bouquet is Adcress. 
‘*Hard-Milled’’ and one cake lasts a long time. 
City. State. 
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smirch on our house since King Macbeth 
murdered his sovereign and stole his 
throne. We have been honest, we have 
yeen honorable, we Macbeaths, for cen- 
turies and centuries. It would have been 
vicked betrayal of you and of your own 
code, if I had let you do this abominable 
thing.” 

““You betrayed me for this Yankee im- 
becile!’’ mouthed her uncle, flecks of foam 
on his thin lips. ‘‘You love him. That is 
why. You love him!” 

He fairly screeched the accusation at 
her, as though it were a foul insult. 

““Macbeath!” cried Garth warningly, 
to protect the girl from mortification; his 
own heart hammering crazily as he spoke. 

“You love him!” raved her uncle, again. 

“Yes,” Kathleen made amazing an- 
swer, speaking with entire calmness, but 
letting her dark eyes rest tenderly on Roy’s 
wondering face. ‘Yes, I do. I love him 
with all my heart, uncle. And I am very 
sure indeed that he loves me. You do, 
don’t you, Roy?” she finished, with the 
terrible directness of a little child, as she 
came close to him and looked up into his 
tortured eyes. 

“You do, don’t you, dear?’ she re- 
peated confidently. 


|: es Garth’s soul clamored madly to 
catch her in his arms and to tell her 
she was all the world and all of heaven 
and hell tohim; and that there could never 
again be another woman but herself in his 
life. 

Then Phyllis Belden’s letter seemed to 
burn into his palm as he clenched spas- 
modically the hand that was still hold- 
ing it. 

Phyllis Belden, the flyaway girl of his 
earlier infatuation, the dainty fluff- 
brained flapper whom propinquity and en- 
forced secrecy and difference in worldly 
wealth had made so supremely desirable 
to him! Compared to Kathleen she was a 
futile shadow. Yet his word and his faith 
were pledged to her. 

Because of that pledged word he must 
push aside the only cup of perfect happi- 
ness that Fate could hold to the lips of 
mortal man. Glorious love here was his 
for the taking. And he must needs pass it 
by for the sake of a flighty and shallow- 
hearted girl for whom he could no longer 
care. 

The future stretched out before him, 
dreary and barren as a rainy sea. He had 
won his quest. He had achieved his diffi- 
cult mission. He had played at dice with 
death. With his naked hands he had 
crushed the man who sought to kill him. 
By wit and by luck he had bested also this 
crafty laird who had sought his undoing. 

He had triumphed. He had won the 
right to go back and claim Phyllis as the 
prize of his victory! And he would have 
ziven his life right blithely for the right to 
draw this sweeter and deeper and lovelier 
scottish girl into his arms for one heavenly 
minute. 

Yet he must shame her, cruelly, by re- 

sing the gift she was proffering to him. 

hat was the keenest anguish of all. He 
elt as though he were about to dash his 
st into the smiling face of some child who 
‘oved and trusted him. 


{JE COULD see the tender light in 
* 1 Kathleen’s eyes merge into troubled 
onder as he made no reply to her fear- 
ess declaration. 

And still he could only stare down 
miserably and wordlessly at her. It was 
\lacbeath who broke the stark silence. 

“Ma certie!” he roared, in gleeful 
malevolence. ‘‘The cad will have none of 
you, lassie! _D’ye see that? He’s refusing 
you! ’Twas easy and monstrous good fun 
for him to make love to you, for the sake 
of prying out where Stirling was hid and 
to make your loyalty turn from your own 
flesh and blood to him. But now that he’s 
got what he wants from us ——” 

__.. That’s not true!” flashed Kathleen. 

You shan’t say it is! Roy, tell him he is 
misjudging you! Tell him, my beloved!” 


With something like a groan, Roy Garth 
turned away, unable to bear the trusting 
look in her face. He moved blindly back 
toward the table, like a drunkard. His 
hand gripped the crumpled letter from 
Phyllis Belden as though it were the throat 
of a mortal enemy. 

Then, as a cranky boy bites on a sore 
tooth to make it hurt worse, deliberately 
he opened wide the rumpled page and 
forced his sick brain to concentrate on it. 

What had he to do with the Highland 
girl who was weeping, so close behind him, 
or with the sardonic old man whose guf- 
faws filled the dusty room? He was en- 
gaged to Phyllis Belden. He had won her 
for his wife. He held the first love letter 
she had written him. By all means, let 
him read it! It was a fit climax to every- 
thing. With teeth set and heart dead, he 
glanced loathingly down at the page he 
had smoothed out. 


“WMOY,” the letter began, ‘you won’t 

like this. But medicine is best with- 
out sugar init. You left here for Scotland 
last night. I lay awake nearly a whole 
hour after I went to bed, thinking of that 
ghastly last evening we spent here to- 
gether. Then I got to wondering how long 
I could keep from dying of boredom if I 
had to spend such evenings with you all 
my whole life long. And that gave me the 
answer. 

“T think we were crazy about each 
other, because it was such fun to carry on 
an engagement right under dad’s very 
nose without his finding it out or threat- 
ening to shoot you. Then when we found 
out he really knew, all the time, and that 
he didn’t mind a bit, well, that just about 
makes the whole thing as flat as one of 
Brant Ulrich’s jokes. 

““At least it does so far as I am con- 
cerned. And I’m the only one I’m con- 
cerned about. 

“I can’t marry you, Roy. There’s the 
whole of it in four words.” 

“May I venture to interrupt your 
epistolary labors, Mr. Garth,’’ Macbeath’s 
rasping voice broke in on his dazed 
perusal, “‘so far as to ask you for the sec- 
ond time to leave my house, before I have 
you kicked out?” 

Roy heard no more. He awoke from 
his trances of rapturous wonder, to see the 
laird scowling down at him. Kathleen had 
left the room. He caught a flutter of her 
white dress in the passage beyond. 

In two bounds he had reached the pas- 
sageway and caught up with the drooping 
figure, gathering it into his arms, crushing 
it close to his heart, blurting out love 
words, trying to tell the girl a hundred 
times at once how wonderfully glorious 
she was and how utterly he worshiped 
her. 

Out into the passage strode Macbeath, 
declaiming harshly, ‘I forbid you to 
speak to my niece again! You will leave 
this house immediately.” 


1S thundrous speech of dismissal ceased 

abruptly as he came into view of 
the man and the maid. The laird made a 
queer gobbling sound such as might be 
voiced by a turkey whose tail feathers are 
pulled. 

He stood for a few seconds with eyes 
abulge. Then, his gaunt body sagging, 
he turned about and stumbled feebly back 
into the study. 

The lovers had not so much as heard 
his bellowed denunciation, nor known he 
had followed them into the passage. 

They did not guess that a beaten old 
man was crouching in front of his dying 
study fire, muttering noiseless words to 
the embers, while the great collie at his 
side strove to comfort him. 

‘‘But—but, sweetheart,’’ asked Kath- 
leen, at last, ‘‘why didn’t you answer me, 
right away? Why did you let me feel as 
if the whole world had all come to an end? 
Why did you, Roy?” 

“Perhaps,” answered Roy, foolish with 
happiness, “‘ perhaps I was afraid if I spoke 
I’d—I’d wake up. Shan’t we let it go at 
that, girl of my heart? Nothing matters 
any more, except just—just us!” 


Onyx 
Silk Stockings 
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Pointex 


Trade-Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Office Pat. Sept. 22, 1914 
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‘Prom nen t Artists 


use Onyx Pointex 


fo emphasize STYLE 
in fashion drawings 


F you would find a true appreciation of 
the smartness that Onyx Pointex brings 


to ankle lines, look to the pages of the 
fashion magazines. For, here you may note 
how many prominent artists choose the 
two up-sweeping lines of the Pointex heel 
to give smartness, trimness, grace to the 
ankles of the fashion figures that spring 
from brush-tip or pen-point. 


If you would be smartly stockinged— wear 
Onyx Pointex. 
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Clover Leaves 


The cream-filled sugar 
wafers, one of the many— 
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BISCUITS 


—made in the ‘thousand window bakeries”’ 














“They might have been 
whisked out of elf-land 
—so light are they 


Dainty squares of food. Airy crisp wafer s!:ells 
imprisoning a heavenly, white cream. 

That’s Sunshine Clover Leaves. 

A necessity always in the pantry of the suc. ¢ss- 
ful hostess. At tea or card party—or for dess«tt— 
they seem just made to serve with hot chocoiate, 
coffee, ices or cool drinks. 

Enchantingly light, they tempt indifferent app 
tites when heavier foods would seem too much. 
Let us send you free Ida Bailey Allen’s Sunshine Book — 
laden with menus and recipes. Address: Loose-Wiles Biscuit! 
Co., 814 Commerce Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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9| Harrison Finch. 

\Veese| His father was 

Yeu] the principal 

288) owner of a small 
but successful paint fac- 
tory, in the days when only 
fossil gums were used in long oil varnish. His mother was 
a leader in the city where they lived; her parents were 
well-to-do. She occupied a prominent position socially. 
She was president of two clubs. She was a good disciplina- 
rian. She had three children, but Harrison was the only boy. 

One day, while Harrison was still at the edge of the toddling 
and lisping stage, he was executing a mighty architectural 
design with some blocks. He had all but one in place in a 
grand, tall tower. But when he tried to top the pile off with 
the last block, the whole great work fell down. Twice he 
laboriously built it up again, with the same result. His 
underlip began to tremble. Instead of roaring, however, he 
set to work again. This time he placed the blocks more 
accurately. The whole structuré was firmer. Block after 
block went into place, exactly right. Then, with the mag- 
nificent structure absolutely flawless, and only two blocks to 
go, in came nurse. ‘Here it is past time for your walk!” 
she told him. ‘‘No, you cannot play with your blocks any 
longer! Come!’’ And she hurried him away. 

Nor did screaming help him any. It merely got him first a 
reprimand, then a good shaking and finally an impromptu 
spanking for losing his temper and being a bad citizen 
generally. All through his walk, and through luncheon, and 
until he fell asleep for his afternoon nap he brooded vaguely, 
puzzled and discouraged by the mysteries of life. He hadn’t 
intended to be a bad boy; until nurse came along he was 
right at the point of being intensely proud of himself. Then, 
somehow, trouble had come, and he had been punished. 

We can skip a couple of years and come to Aunt Elsie. To 
Harrison she was almost like a fairy godmother. But by the 
rest of the household she was treated with that bruising 
lack of esteem accorded ‘poor relations.”” In a well- 
meaning, ineffectual and perhaps overhuman way, she 
had become the black sheep of the Finch family. She 
had fallen in love, while still in high school, with a 
rather fat, good-natured, unaspiring lad, whose chief 
claim to distinction lay, at that time, in being substitute 
center on the football team. She had stood by him, 
cherished him and finally married him. She had two 
children, one of them a boy almost Harrison’s age, and 
the other a girl, a year younger. 

sut Dicky Townsend, her husband, turned out to be a 
garage mechanic; and to one brought up in comparative 
luxury, without robust health, mothering a family on a 
garage mechanic’s wage means hardship. It didn’t help any 





that her relatives all took the attitude: ‘‘She has made 
her own bed; let her lie on it.”” The only exception came 
When, attempting to combine well-doing with economy, 
Harrison’s father suggested she leave her own children fora 
Wh sc in the care of Mrs. Townsend Senior and get a real 


res! in the old luxurious surroundings as Harrison’s com- 
panion or governess. 


‘Jackstraws and Discipline 


“¥“!\1) arrangement didn’t work out very well. It came 

an end with another incident that concerned Harrison 
ccc vy, Aunt Elsie was trying to teach him numbers, and 
Wa king rather heavy weather of it. Harrison, aged six, 


wasn’t interested in arithmetic. 
In an attempt to remedy mat- 
ters Aunt Elsie prom- 
ised to play a game of 
jackstraws with him if 
he would learn the 
whole Two Tab e ‘so 
that he could recite it 
to his mother without 
a mistake. 

That wasbetter. Har- 
rison could see some 
sense in using the Two 
Table as a ladder to 
climb to jackstraws. 
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eS, But Did Fle Finish it? 


By Arruur H. SuTHervanp, Pu.D.,and Myron M.Srearns 


He dug in, and for the first time in his life came out 
successfully on two times twelve. Then he demanded 
jackstraws. 

“‘First let’s recite the Table to mother,” said Aunt 
Eisie, ‘‘to show her how well we’ve done.”’ 

‘‘ Jackstraws first,’ said Harrison. ‘‘ You promised.” 

“All right,’’ Aunt Elsie replied, a little dubiously. 
“One game. Then we'll recite the Table.”’ 

So the jackstraws were produced and, with the aid 
of a little kindly bungling on Aunt Elsie’s part, Harri- 
son took a commanding lead. Then Mrs. Finch ap- 
peared at the door. 

“Elsie Townsend!”’ she exclaimed. ‘‘Jackstraws! Is 
that the way you teach arithmetic?”’ 

““Momsie,”’ interrupted Harrison, ‘‘I can say the 
whole Two Table! Two times is 

“Be still!’ commanded his mother. ‘Elsie, how can 
I get anywhere with that child if you play games with 
him when he is supposed to be studying? Haven’t you 
any idea of discipline? ”’ 

“I promised him,” replied Elsie, indignant at the un- 
expected reprimand, “‘I’d play a game of jackstraws with 
him as a reward for getting his Table. And now I think 
you'd better let him recite it to you instead of finding fault 
with me.” She rushed on heedlessly, 
all the bitter sense of injustice at being 
treated like a faulty servant in her 
brother’s home flooding over her! 
“How do you expect me to maintain 
discipline when you scold me in front of 
him as if I were a schoolgirl, instead of 
letting him recite what he’s learned 
and finish the lesson?”’ 















Trivial Things 


“FTHAT,” retorted Mrs. Finch hotly, 

“is something we’ll let his father 
decide! He may not care to let even 
his sister insult his own wife!”’ 

‘‘Momsie!’’ put in Harrison again. ‘‘Shall I say my 
Table?” 

But his mother, still flaming at the sudden altercation, 
went out of the room without paying any attention. 

Trivial? Who can say what things are trivial and what 
are not trivial in the mind of a child? Certainly Harrison’s 
effort to master the Two Table at a single sitting was 
frustrated, just as his attempt to get all the blocks in a single 
pile had been frustrated before. For when, at last, he tried 
to repeat his accomplishment to his mother, the miserable 
Twos had fled back into the number-filled chaos whence 
they came. 

When Harrison ran through his school years later, those 
two incidents, with others like them, had their effect. An 
unconscious bewilderment, a lack of confidence in the result 
to be achieved, stood in his way at every turn. Nor did his 
mother—knowing nothing, in spite of her books and her 
clubs and her good education, of his particular difficulties— 
do anything to help him. 

She insisted that he get his lessons. Usually he put it off 
as long as he could. Then he would get out his bocks. 
Presently he would be staring into nothing at all, thinking, 
perhaps, of some game, some remark that he might have 
made, some trip he would like to take—all running through 
his head in a foggy mist. ‘‘Harrison!’’ his mother would ex- 
claim. ‘‘Are you studying?’”’ And he would come back to 
his lesson with a start. Presently it would be bedtime, and 
he would shut his books, hoping for a chance to look at that 
last paragraph before recitation time next day. Since he was 
a naturally bright boy he developed almost uncanny clever- 
ness in making up for his superficial habits of study. He had 
plausible excuses, and learned how to display his knowledge 
of whatever part of the lesson he had learned, smiling dis- 
armingly as he deprecated his ignorance of the rest. 

















“Harrison,” his mother 
would say, “‘ you must learn 
to concentrate. The way 
your mind goes woolgath- 
ering is terrible!’”’ But she 
saw no connection between 
his inability to work quickly 

and thoroughly and those recurring 
incidents of his childhood. Nor 
could she foresee what the conse- 
quences of his hazy mental habits 
would eventually be. At college 
Harrison played tennis a little; he 
tried out for the debating team; 
he took part in college dramatics. 

“We've got to admit one thing 
about Harrison,’’ Mr. Finch told his 
wife, after receiving one of the boy’s 
letters. ‘‘He’s getting a splendid 
all-round training that will be in- 
valuable to him later on.”’ Neither 
he nor Mrs. Finch was bothered by 
the fact that although Harrison was 
more than ordinarily gifted, he ex- 
celled in nothing. 

When, as a Junior, Harrison failed to make the baseball 
team, the coach gave him a straight-from-the-shoulder jolt. 

“Look here, Finch,’’ he said. ‘‘Get wise to yourself. You 
try out for everything, but you don’t succeed at anything. 
You ought to pick out one thing, and then go ahead and do it. 
Stick with it. Punish yourself. It’s not that you haven’t 
got a chance; you’ve got the. makings of a good runner in 
you, and a good tennis player and a good baseball player. 
Professor Daggett tells me it’s the same with your studies. 
You’ve just never learned to stay with any one thing until 
you’ve won out.”’ 

It was an earful. Harrison was indignant. ‘“Naylor’s 
been down on me from the very start!’’ he complained to his 
roommate. ‘“‘So’s Daggett. Seems to me they ought to give 
a fellow a little praise for being willing to come out all the 
time for the sake of the college, instead of crabbing be- 
cause he isn’t good enough to make the team!”’ 

Secretly, however, he made an effort, for several weeks, to 
do better in his studies. But the habit of letting himself 
drift along on the tide of circumstance was too strong. 
College over, he went into his father’s paint factory, and 
there, for a time, we can leave him. 

When Elsie Townsend went back to her own children she 
told Richard, her husband, of the flare-up over Harrison. 

“What difference did it make, anyway?’ was his some- 
what male comment. ‘One Two Table isn’t ever going to 
amount to much.” 


This Mother Wanted to Know 


“IOUT it wasn’t the one time!”’ protested Elsie. ‘It was 
all the time! Nobody seems to think that it makes any 
difference whether he ever finishes what he’s doing or not.”’ 
“Don’t believe it does, much,’’ was her husband’s re- 
joinder. ‘‘How can it when kids are as little as that?”’ 

It was, perhaps, this unthinking indifference that started 
Elsie off to find out whether or not such seeming trifles 
actually do make much difference. It was not easy to get 
information on the subject. None of the neighbors knew 
any more about it than she did. 

““Of course a child ought to be Be. 
taught to finish what he’s ee. 
doing, and not go off leav- 
ing everything halfdone,”’ 
was the universal ver- 
dict; but they saw nothing 
particularly important 
about it. 

She asked a couple of 
school-teachers. “It 
means a lot to me,”’ she 
explained, ‘‘because of 
Danny and Dot.” 


(Continued .on 
Page 231) 
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AT THE FIRST | 





CHECK IT! 


Even the mention of dandruff makes you 
wince. 


And those telltale flakes on your shoulder 
are a real calamity. 


Naturally, you want to end this condition 
as quickly as possible. And now loose dan- 
druff (epithelial débris) can be controlled; an 
easy matter, too. 


Simply douse Listerine on the scalp full 
strength and massage thoroughly. Keep it 
up systematically for at least a week—and 
longer in stubborn cases. In almost every in- 
stance results will delight you. 


It’s really a pleasure to use Listerine this 
way. 





Your scalp feels so clean, cool and re- 
freshed. Your hair is so easy to comb and 
stays in place so nicely. And it is safe— 
Listerine does not discolor it or leave it 
gummy. 








FREE — One copy “Evidence,” a book that everyone 
who has ever suffered from scalp trouble will want 
to read. Address Dept. D., Lambert Pharmacal Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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ARE YOU CURIOUS? 


Are you curious to 
know the reason for the 
amazing success of Lis- 
terine Tooth Paste? The 
answer is a large tube 
—at 25¢. 


ACLU DULG 
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and it’s so easy to use 
Deodo every day 


by 
Letitia HapLey 


> YOU EVER HAVE an uncomfortable 
suspicion that you were wot just as irre- 
proachably fresh and dainty as you'd like 
to be? What woman hasn’t!. . . And how 
impossible it seems, sometimes, to prevent 
that distressing odor of perspiration, when 
you're busy and hurried! 


But it can be prevented so easily—pre- 
vented all day long. Just by dusting on 
Deodo, the new powder deodorant, while 
you're dressing. 


You'll like Deodo—it’s so pleasant to 
use, so fine and white and faintly fragrant. 
Dust it over the body and rub it under the 
arms. It instantly absorbs and neutralizes 
all body odors. It is soothing and healing 
to the skin. It does not seal the pores nor 
check essential perspiration. And it won't 
damage clothing, no matter how delicate. 


Deodo is wonderful to 
use on sanitary napkins 
—so effective and so safe! 
Try it! 


Deodo is sold at most 
druggists’ and toilet goods 
counters. Or I will gladly 
send you a miniature con- 
tainer, holding a generous 
supply, free! Mail the cou- 
pon today! 








MAT Ti. 





A MULFORD PRODUCT 
prevents and destroys body odors 
FREE—MAIL COUPON NOW! 





H. K. Mutrorp Company L.H.J. 5-27 
Mulford Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me the free sample of Deodo. 
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Could Jews or Christians 
divide their edition of the 
Ten Commandments into 
two tables so that the same 
number of words and letters 
would be on each? Never! 
The Samaritans, however, could with 
their edition. That seemed to him posi- 
tively to prove the perfection of his faith. 
He had visited, so he told us, London, 
Paris, Constantinople, and always had 
tried with open mind to welcome new 
truth, but he had come back to Gerizim 
certain that no religion was so flawless as 
the Samaritan. All others are simply more 
or less pleasing superstructures, he de- 
clared; only the Samaritans have solid 
foundations in the Mosaic Law. So the 
old man, venerable of aspect, amiable in 
spirit, talked on into the night, as archaic 
as the blood-sacrifice he had just admin- 
istered. 

The Passover was eaten at midnight. 
As the hour drew near, the community 
gathered restlessly around the smoking pit 
from which the cooked lambs were being 
drawn. Swiftly dismembered and dis- 
tributed into seven large pans, the sacri- 
ficial animals were carried down into the 
inclosure about the trench altar. 
Then the eating hastily began—a 


cA Pilgrimage to Palestine 


(Continued from Page 19) 


Egyptians were Semites, too, so that the 
Hebrews themselves and all the people 
whose cultures influentially impinged 
upon them, saving the Philistines, were of 
Semitic stock. 

Numberless new and powerful forces 
have played upon the scattered branches 
of this ancient race, but one spot has been 
isolated from modernity—the desert. 
That cradle of the Semitic people still re- 
tains its ancient life and thought. Only a 
few years ago a sheik’s bride from the 
Adwan Arabs visited the American Colony 
in Jerusalem. She had never seen a flight 
of stairs. She was terrified at the prospect 
of ascending them. At last she crawled up 
on hands and knees and was miserable 
with fear until she was taken down again. 
So unaffected by the events of centuries 
has the desert been! There, today, with 
amazing perseverance, old Semitic ways 
of thinking still persist, and even a casual 
traveler, if he has eyes and ears, can gain 


as of old are localized, and 
he goes on pilgrimages to 
their shrines. 

We saw sacred trees, for 
example, from Sinai to Es- 
draelon. One often reads 
about them in the Bible—the ‘‘sacred oak 
of Shechem,’”! or the oaks’of Mamre?; and 
after all these centuries the Arabs, whether 
of the desert or the village, think this 
terebinth, or that acacia, or yonder shittah 
is the dwelling place of superhuman pow- 
ers. One sees the branches hung with bits 
of cloth as votive gifts to propitiate the 
spirits, and watches the gestures of rever- 
ence—such as stroking the face—or the 
whispered word of prayer, as the people 
pass. Once on the plain of Esdraelon we 
nearly lunched in the shadow of one and 
just in time moved out to less holy ground 
for our repast. 

One reads in the Bible repeated passages 
about the “‘high places”’ where the people 
worshiped.* They still are here, the an- 
cient ones in ruins for the archeologists 
to excavate, but modern ones still in: use 
where some Arab saint supposedly is bur- 
ied and where local Moslems come to pray. 
In the early days of the Hebrews every 
village had its high place, and from 
Petra, south of the Dead Sea, in 





hurried, eager swallowing of the 
meat to represent the anxious, 
hasty meal in Egypt on that night 
long past when the people fled from 
Pharaoh. The groups of men, 
women and children crouched 
around the pans, thrust in their 
fingers, snatched their morsels. It 
was a rapid, noisy meal with two 
regulations observed for ceremonial 
completeness: No non-Samaritan 
might touch a mouthful and no 
remnants of the lambs might be 
left unburnt. We saw it finished— 
the sacrifice completed, the shreds 
consumed, each tent marked with 
holy blood sprinkled from hyssop, 
each baby’s lips touched with a 
morsel from the sacred meal—and 
then we retired to our uneasy 
slumber on the floor of the high 
priest’s tent. 


‘Desert Origins 


E ROSE the next morning to 

see sunrise from the upper 
crest of Gerizim, where once the | 
Samaritan temple stood. The great | 
rock of sacrifice where the altar 
rested still is there. To the north | 
Mount Hermon’s snowy summit 
grew pink with the dawn; to the 
south the mountains of Judah one 
by one came out from the twilight; 
to the west the Mediterranean 
waited for the light; and eastward 
the sun came grandly up over the 
plateau of Moab. None of these 
things, however, moved us so deeply 
as a sight in the valley far below. 
There, in plain view, was Jacob’s 
well. There the Master and the 
woman of Samaria had discussed | 
the competing claims of Gerizim 
and Jerusalem, and the Master 
had overpassed them both. Yet so 
persistent are religious convictions, 
right or wrong, that a dwindling, 
degenerate community still is con- 
tending here for Gerizim against 
the world. They are our contem- 








Golden Glow and 
esilver Gray 


By J. J. RipDGEway 


EAR, your locks are silver gray, 
But to me you’re still as fair 

As when on our wedding day 
Coils of golden glow shone there. 


Since that day, through fleeting years, 
Sun and shadow in between, 
Sharing all my hopes and fears, 
In my heart you've reigned as queen. 


Oh, those days of golden glow, 

When our lives were in their May, 
Hallow, as we older grow, 

All the years of silver gray. 


From the days of golden glow 
To the years of silver gray, 
Clinging fast through weal and woe, 
We've been sweethearts all the way. 


In the sunset and the gloam, 
Wheresoe’er life’s path may trend, 

Holding hands we'll journey Home, 
Faithful sweethearts to the end. 


ancient Edom, to Megiddo, on the 
edge of Esdraelon, they still are 
visible. Petra is best preserved, 
with its great rock altar, but even 
at less obvious places, like Gibeon, 
we could discern the old libation 
cups, carved in the solid rock, on 
what was probably the great high 
place where Solomon offered a 
thousand burnt offerings before he 
had his famous dream.‘ 


| The Golden (alf 


S FOR sacred stones, such as the 
circle at Gilgal, Semitic worship 

was organized around them. At the 
high place of Gezer, when it was 
uncovered a few years ago, the row 
of huge monoliths still was stand- 
ing where of olden time the Hebrews 
worshiped. One of the most per- 
sistent elements in the religion of 
the people, against which the 
prophets long fought in vain, was 
the sacredness of these symbolic 
stones, anointed by the early wor- 
shipers with blood or stroked with 
oil. Down to the time of Hosea, 
Jehovah was so worshiped in Israel, 
and the reform under Josiah had to 
destroy these sacred emblems of 
Deity on the high places of Judah.° 
As for such an aberration as the 
golden calf, under the form of which 
the rebellious people worshiped 
Deity at Sinai and, at Dan and 
Bethel, even symbolized Jehovah,° 
that probably came from Egypt. 
The sacred cow can be seen in image 
or inscription yet in many an 
Egyptian temple. While, however, 
| I knew this and knew also that clay 
| images of sacred cows were still be- 
| ing exhumed in Palestine, it was 
| exciting to see a golden calf. They 
| found one this past year near Gaza. 
| Workmen chanced upon an Egyp- 
| tian tomb, dated some fourteen 
centuries before Christ, and in it 
was a calf, the image of the dead 
man’s god, whose perfectly pre- 








porary ancestors in religion. In 
bloody sacrifices such as this our 
Jewish-Christian heritage began. Into 
mental molds represented by such rituals 
of shed and sprinkled blood some of our 
earliest Christian theology was run. On 
that ancient mountain we had seen one of 
the early origins of our faith. 

One keeps seeing these origins every- 
where, alike in Palestine and in the desert. 
The Arabs of the desert are true Semites 
still. In mental outlook, as in blood, they 
are descendants of that ancient stock from 
which the Palestinian races—Amorites, 
Canaanites and Israelites—were born. 
Assyrians, Babylonians, and probably 


a fresh impression of attitudes and ideas 
which lie at the source of our Hebrew- 
Christian faith. 

Much nonsense has been talked about 
the desert as the place where monotheism 
developed originally and where it naturally 
belongs. Asa matter of fact, monotheism 
developed among the city-dwelling Greeks 
before it was known in the desert. It took 
Mohammed to make the Arabs monotheis- 
tic, and even yet their practical, working 
religion is largely fear of evil spirits and 
reliance on the power of special saints and 
holy places. The gods of the Arab today 


served hoofs and badly battered, 
gold-leaf body we saw in Jerusalem. 

One who would truly picture these 
Hebrews, therefore, as they swept in on 
Palestine, must imagine primitive folk 
from whom no observer could have guessed 
such a development as actually has come. 
Not until centuries after were they mono- 
theists. They believed in Jehovah as an 
army at war might believe in their general. 





1Genesis xxxv,4 .M. ?Genesis xiii, 18; xviii, 1 
3II Kings xvii, 9-11; xxiii, 8; Ezekiel vi, 6, and 
soon. ‘I Kings iii, 4-15 .5II Kings xxiii, 
12-14; Genesis xxviii, 22; Hosea iii, 4; 
Deuteronomy vii,5 I Kings xii, 28-29 


(Continued on Page 148) 
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Remember, daughter- . 
a nickel'’s worth of ice 


saves a dollars worth of flavor 


HE expensive thing about food is not its 
calories, but its flavor. That is what you 
pay for in a fine piece of meat, in fruit and 
vegetables, in certified milk, in butter, in eggs. 


The milkman and grocer guard flavor with 
jealous care, by keeping the food on ice 
CONSTANTLY. It is delivered to you in prime 
condition. 

How wasteful to lose that flavor by careless 
handling at home. By not keeping the food in 
an ice box right up to the minute that you use 
it or cook it. By not having your ice chamber 
well filled with ice ALL THE TIME. That not 
only saves food; it saves ice, which then melts 
so much more slowly. 


Keeping food sufficiently chilled not only 
prevents spoiling, it also protects flavor. The 
best cook in the world cannot prepare a de- 
licious meal with raw ingredients which have 
started to lose flavor. Flavor is like perfume; it 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ICE INDUSTRIES 


melts into thin air unless preserved. AND IT 
TAKES ICE TO PROPERLY PRESERVE IT. 


Slowly melting ice 

the ideal refrigerant 
The merit of ice lies in the fact that it produces 
in a good refrigerator a temperature COLD 
ENOUGH to keep food fresh; DRY ENOUGH 
to prevent mold and MOIST ENOUGH to retard 
the drying out of meat, cheese, butter, vegeta- 
bles or fruit. It is the ideal refrigerant. It is 
nature’s way. 


When cold air is too dry, it wilts vegetables 
and sucks the juiciness and flavor out of food. 

It is important to have a good refrigerator— 
one that is properly proportioned for space 
and for ventilation, is tightly constructed and 
well insulated. This does not mean an ex- 
pensive model. You can get a thoroughly 
good one at moderate cost. We shall be glad 
to give you further information. 


163 WEST WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO 





Little Talks 
About Refrigeration 


Keep milk and butter immediately 
below the ice chamber where the 
circulating air comes pure and 
cold, direct from the ice. 


HE well informed housewife 

takes ice the year ‘round. She 
would not risk the dangers of an 
out-door window box or a cellar 
shelf. That exposes food to germ- 
laden air and to alternate warm- 
ing and cooling—the worst con- 
dition for keeping food whole- 
some. 

Ice is more than a refrigerant. 
Itpurifies food. Nearlyallexposed 
food gathers impurities from 
handling and from the air. When 
such food is stored away in a re- 
frigerator, it is surrounded by 
circulating air, due to the cold air 
sinking and the warmer air rising. 
These air currents carry the sur- 
face impurities back to the ice, 
which absorbs them as all mois- 
ture does. Then they scep down 
the drain pipe and disappear. 
That purifies your food. It is an- 
other big advantage of using ice. 

Ice not only keeps food cold; 
it ventilates it. Put food in a re- 
frigerator, or any other closed 
container, without ice, and you may 
keep it fairly cold in cold weather; 
but you will not keep it pure. Im- 
purities develop and there is no 
air circulation to carry them off. 

Of course, food out-doors or in 
a cellar does get air circulation, 
but it also gathers dirt-—soot and 
dust. These tiny particles, when 
germ-laden, infect the food. 

The safe way to keep food the 
year round is in a good refriger- 
ator properly iced to chill the 
food and keep it cold. 


Get this booklet 
by Dr. Pennington 
“Why We Refrigerate 
Foods’ 


A simple and scientific story of 
how different foods spoil under 
various conditions. Very practical 
in its hints and suggestions, and 
also fascinating in its account of 
the molds, yeasts, and bacteria 
which germinate in perishable 
foods and affect, first its flavor and 
then its nutritive value. 

The up-to-date housewifewants 
to know not only what to do 
about the care of food in her 
home, but also the scientific rea- 
sons. These are told in a readable 
way in this little booklet. 

Sent free to anyone on request. 


Mail This Coupon 


Household Refrigeration Bureau 

Dr. M. E. Pennington, Director 

51 Chambers St., New York City 
Please send free, your booklet, “Why 

We Refrigerate Foods.”’ 


Name_____— 





Street. 








City__ 
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When Parents Fail 








HIS is a clumsy world for chil- 

dren. They are constantly run- 

ning into the barbed wires of our 
grown-up principles and conventions. 
Every year thousands of them get into 
trouble which brings them before the 
Juvenile Courts for punishment’ or 
wisely tempered mercy. Rarely are 
these unfortunate youngsters really bad. 
Nearly always the hidden cause behind 
their waywardness is lack of training 
or proper guidance at home. Often- 
times, physical conditions cause their 
abnormality. When health is restored 
the vicious tendencies often disappear. 


Warnvhearted men and women in all 
parts of the country are doing splendid 
work in helping to salvage these bits of 
human driftwood. Organizations have 
been formed which send volunteer 
representatives to the Juvenile Courts to 
take boys and girls on probation and so 
save them from slipping into lives of 
crime. The kindly folk who do this 
work are “friends at court” to these 
youngsters. 


Delinquent children are by no means 
found to come only from homes of 
poverty. From well-to-do and even 
rich homes have come children with 
tendencies toward crime which have 
amazed their parents. Too late these 
fathers and mothers learned that in 
reality they never had known their sons 
and daughters. 


May Day—Children’s Day 
May First has been set aside by the 
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nation as a day on which mothers and 
fathers, philanthropists and _public- 
spirited men and women, interested in 
America’s future, join in one great pur- 
pose—the big, important work of 
checking up the health of the children 
of this country. 


It is a great forward step to set aside 
a definite day to have eyes, ears, noses, 
throats, and teeth examined for possible 
physical defects. But why stop half- 
way? Examine minds just as thoroughly 
for possible mental troubles. 


In May, then, after you good fathers 
and mothers have found out whether or 
not your children are sound and 
healthy, physically, you will want to 
have an old-fashioned, heart-to-heart 
talk with the youngsters and learn what 
they are thinking about, who their 
companions are, and where they spend 
their time. 


More especially will you 
want to do this if you 
have ever spent a few 
hours in a Juvenile Court 
where you will have 
learned that the young of- 
fender, in nearly every 
instance, lands in court 
because of bad compan- 
ions or want of proper 
home training. 


Lacking a friend at home, 
a child may need a friend 
at court. 


May, 1927 
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Each year more than 200,000 children 
are brought before the Juvenile Courts 
charged with more or less serious offenses. 
Seventy-five per cent of all adult offenders 
begin their criminal careers before reach- 
ing the age of 21. The steps are fast from 
petty thieving to murder. 


In the three year period, 1923, 1924 
and 1925, the homicide mortality rate 
in the United States mounted to the 
highest point ever recorded. 


In 1926 there were approximately 10,000 
homicides. In recent years our homicide 
rate has been 60 greater thar that of 
Canada and 140 greater than that of 
England and Wales. 
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Even the best of children develop ten- 
dencies hard for parents to understand. 
These faults, if uncorrected, may produce 
serious consequences. As Judge Arnold 
of the Juvenile Court of Cook County, 
Illinois, says, ‘The first job of a parent 
of a boy is to understand him, not only 
physically and morally, but emotionally.” 


The Metropolitan has prepared a booklet, 
“The Mind of the Child”. It may help 
you to deal fairly and wisely with your 
children in solving the many vexing 
problems that come up in connection 
with them. Send for it. It will be mailed 
without cost. 


HALEY FISKE, President. 








Published by 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


BiggestintheWorld, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, Morenew Insuranceeach year 
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Other generals were real but theirs was the 
strongest. So those Hebrews, as they at- 
tacked Palestine, swore allegiance to their 
God among many gods, and cried, 


“* Jehovah is a man of war: 
Jehovah is his name.’ 


Moreover, when they seized the prom- 
ised land they worshiped Jehovah in all 
the primitive ways the desert knew and in 
many new ways assimilated from the 
Canaanites. With their local high places, 
their sacred trees, fountains, rocks, their 
circles and rows of holy monoliths, their 
bloody sacrifices, they were the children of 
their age. That is the marvel of their his- 
tory. At the beginning one cannot distin- 
guish them from Moabites or Edomites. 
Why should so unique a consequence have 
come from them? 


Where NGracles Persist 


BE sure, they did bring from the 

desert with them, like all their race, a 
fierce religiousness. One who lives in the 
desert for only a little while can see why. 
Those immense, intolerable bad lands, 
with their heat by day, their cold by night, 
their thirst and their starvation, are so 
imperious in what they do to men and 
allow so little that men can do for them- 
selves, that they beget a profound sense 
of dependence on superhuman powers. 
The Arab ascribes everything to God. 
One is so utterly at the mercy of powers 
not his own that, as between what God 
does and what man can do, man’s effort 
is nothing and God’s is everything. It 
either rains or it does not; either the cool 
wind comes from the sea or one swelters in 
the heat; either the slender forage for the 
camels grows or it withers. What can man 
do? Our Western civilization is 
vividly conscious of man’s 
mastery over Nature; the 
desert dweller is even 
more vividly conscious 
of his utter depend- 
ence on fate. The 
desert is the best 
place on earth in 
which to be a Calvin- 
ist. There free will 
is at the ebb and pre- 
destination fits the 
very landscape. So 
natural is fatalism to the 
desert that Mohammed’s 
gospel ran through Arabia 
like the wind, and Islam, which 
means submission, was the name of it. 

The Arab, therefore, today as always, 
lives and moves and has his being among 
superhuman powers of which he stands in 
fear or on which he relies. Nothing is too 
difficult for him to believe; miracles are 
everyday occurrences. A group of my 
friends, on serenade, stopped under a sa- 
cred tree to make preparations for their 
music but, discovering where they were, 
moved off to another place to practice. 
Before an hour had passed the simple event 
had become a miracle; one Arab was tell- 
ing another that under the sacred tree they 
had tried in vain, with all their might, to 
coax a single tone from their instruments, 
while elsewhere they could play with ease. 
A recent traveler to Sinai in winter passed 
through a slight snowstorm, which to some 
fellahin from Egypt who were with him 
was utterly unprecedented. ‘What is it, 
master?”’ they cried, and one of them gave 
answer: ‘‘ The Lord is sending us rice from 
heaven.” The traveler is right in thinking 
that the story so interpreted will probably 
be retold for years, perhaps for centuries. 
Passing a sacred tomb, we ourselves heard 
the camel boys talking about the miracles 
performed there. The last one particularly 
impressed them: A thief, trying to steal 
from an Arab worshiper, found his arm 
stiffened and palsied so that he could not 
carry his booty away. 

One lives here in the atmosphere of the 
Arabian Nights. The world of normal 
regularity and scientific law grows dim 
1Exodus xv, 3 









and the mind is transported back to pre- 
scientific days, when anything could hap- 
pen and everything that did happen was 
immediately ascribed to God. I showed 
an Arab sheik a clever clasp on a hand bag. 
His exclamation was entirely character- 
istic: ‘‘How wonderful is God!”’ 

One felt afresh how far from the real 
issue our Western literalism is when it 
takes from an ancient Semitic literature 
wonder tales about the sun and moon 
standing still, or creation stories about the 
making of the world in six days, or narra- 
tives of marvel and magic of any kind, and 
tries to pound and press them into scien- 
tific fact. Science is the one thing of all 
others that such stories most certainly 
are not. Indeed, science, as we under- 
stand it, is the one thing of which the 
Arab yet cannot see the first principles. 

Ask the Arab his explanation of any- 
thing and you are met, not with science, 
but with a charming, dramatic story or a 
symbolic comparison. ‘‘ What is electric- 
ity?’’ one Arab recently asked another. 
“‘Suppose,”’ was the reply, ‘‘that you had 
an elongated dog, so long that from his 
tail you could not see his head; yet if 
you stepped on his tail he would squeal 
at his head. Well, electricity is a long dog; 
it can stretch from Beirut to Damascus 
and yet when you press it in Beirut it is in 
Damascus that it squeals.” 

Is that science? Yet he would be a 
hardy soul who would say it was untrue. 
It is a most vivid and telling way of stat- 
ing truth and now, as always, it is the 
method of the Semitic people. They never 
had scientific or philosophic minds; they 
were always dramatists and poets. 

“The belief in miracle is always diffi- 
cult; nowhere is it so difficult as on the 
traditional site,’’ wrote Dr. John Kelman 
after a visit to Palestine. I should sup- 
pose that that would be the almost uni- 

versal experience of travelers. It 

is hardest of all to believe that 
the desert suddenly yawned 
and swallowed up the 
men of Korah’s house- 
hold! when you are in 
the desert itself. It is 
easier at home to 
think that Christ 
walked on the Sea of 

Galilee than when 

you yourself are on 

the sea. But the 

deeper difficulty in tak- 

ing seriously a miracle 

narrative involving the 
rupture of natural law lies, 
not alone in the physical setting 
of the land but in the mental setting of 
the people. They think in terms of miracle 
yet. They see things that we see and when 
they narrate them afterward the events 
have become miraculous. One comes away 
sure that miracles are relative, that the 
difficulty with many of these old narra- 
tives is not so much in the basic event 
around which they started as in the im- 
mense difference between the Oriental and 
the modern Occidental mind. 


Our‘Religious Ancestors 


T ANY rate, when one endeavors to pic- 
ture these invading Hebrews, one sees 
that they must have been at an early stage 
of development, not only in their religion 
but in their world view. Seven centuries 
after they raided Palestine, Herodotus, 
the Greek, seriously reported the story 
that in Egypt ‘‘the sun had four times 
risen out of his usual quarter, and that he 
had twice risen where he now sets, and 
twice set where he now rises.” We need 
not, then, expect the Hebrews, massacring 
the citizens of Jericho with stone hatch- 
ets, to know anything more of astron- 
omy, human history, or natural law than 
they knew about monotheism or humane 
morals. 
Indeed, the endeavor to see clearly the 
manner of worship in which these religious 
progenitors of ours believed carries us 


1Numbers xvi, 30-33 
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“Let me do it, Mother —I can use “Duco as well as you” 


ND why not? Duco is so simple to use that Mother can well 
A trust Sonny to apply it! That’s why, indeed, Duco has been 
so amazingly popular among women everywhere. Duco dries so 
wonderfully quickly and the article is back in use almost immediately! 
And the tough, enduring Duco finish withstands the strain of daily 
use—its beauty enduring for so long a time! 

Duco is a quick drying finish. It is easy to use, even if you have 
never held a paint-brush in your hand before. You can use Duco to 


brighten up your home in a hundred ways, or to refinish the family 
bus. Duco is offered in a variety of beautiful shades and stains. 


There is only ONE Duco — DU PONT Duco 


Send four cents in stamps (to cover cost of mailing) to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 3500 Grays 
Ferry Road, Philadelphia, Pa., for attractive and useful 16-page book entitled ““The Homes You 
Remember Are Colorful Homes,”’ illustrating hundreds of ways of bringing more beauty into your home. 
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Delicious, appetizing «.. Another delightful 
variant is—Puffed 


Wheat with peaches 


try sliced bananas 


with your Puffed Rice 


yN TT. 


a 


H INDING \ \ /ARIETY to Relteve BREAKFAST 
of its Monotony 





A cereal food different from any other known—that 


supplies the great adventure of a change at breakfast 


CHANGE, above all things, is what most of 
us want at breakfast. No appetite but wearies 
of the same old dishes, served time and again. 





with every cell broken to make digestion casy. 
Think of crisp, fresh toast. And you'll get an 
idea of their delights. Taste toasted nutmcats. 
If breakfast fails to attract you, don’t blame it And you'll get an idea of their flavor. 
on your appetite. If your child is reluctant to eat 
this important meal, don’t try to force the eating 
of food that does not appeal. Try a complete 
change. What happens will surprise you. 

Quaker Puffed Wheat and Quaker Puffed Rice 
are different from any other cereals known. They 
taste different. Their appetite appeal is different. 


Never before a cereal so enticing. Children love 
them like confections. Thus they meet, in cvery 
way, the modern idea in diet, which is to tempt 
the appetite with food that is ‘‘good for you”’ that 
you do not eat for that reason; but eat beciuse 
you love it. 


There are many delightful ways to serve. ‘ote 
the illustrations. Try, too, as a luncheon disi: ~at 
home, or in any restaurant. Serve as a before-bed 
snack that does not impose on the digestion. «ive 
to the children, in place of sweets, as tidbits be- 
tween meals. 


Their food value is that of rich grain foods. 
The Puffed Wheat is almost 20% bran; but you 
would never know it, so delightfully is it concealed. 





Each grain is puffed to 8 times its normal size 




















Quaker Cereal Products 
Quick Quaker Quaker Oats Quick Mother’s Oats 
Mother’s Oats Quaker Puffed Wheat Quaker Puffed Rice 
Aunt Jemima Pancake and Buckwheat Flours 
Quaker Farina Quaker Milk Macaroni Quaker Cornmeal 
Quaker Hominy Grits Quaker Milk Spaghetti 
New Pettijohn’s Scotch Brand Pearled Barley % 
Quaker Flour Mother’s Flour 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
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farther down than we yet have gone. Come 
out from Jerusalem by the Jaffa gate on 
donkey back some morning and ride 
through the Valley of Hinnom. It is diffi- 
cult to believe that we are here on the 
original site of the New Testament’s 
“hell,”’ but such is the case. The word for 
“hell” in New Testament Greek is 
“Gehenna”’—a transcription of the He- 
brew “Valley of Hinnom.” The idea of a 
future hell of fiery torment for the wicked 
goes a long way back in human thought. 
Doctor Breasted took me into a treasure 
chamber of the great museum in Cairo 
and on the coffin lid from an old Egyptian 
tomb pointed out the most ancient picture 
of hell in the world. It comes from at least 
four thousand years before Christ. One 
still can see the fiery red river and lake 
whose grim symbolism has come down 
across the millenniums to us. 

When, however, the Hebrews took over 
this idea of a future perdition and between 
the Old and New Testaments developed 
it, they lit on one of their own valleys, 
running down the southwestern side of 
their own chief city, as the dreadful place 
whose name should signify hell. Nor is 
the reason difficult to understand; in the 
Valley of Hinnom their fathers had prac- 
ticed human sacrifice. 

I recall vividly the pleasant morning 
when we rode down amid the gardens and 
olive trees that now make the valley a 
gracious spot. It did not look infernal. 
It was inviting and fertile. But in imagi- 
nation one could see the dire events that 
had cursed forever the valley’s name. As 
late as the seventh century B.C., Jeremiah 
still could cry, “‘They have erected shrines 
to Topheth, in the valley belonging to 
Ben-Hinnom, for burning alive their sons 
and daughters—a thing that I never or- 
dered, a thing that never entered my 
mind.’”! 

Repeatedly the record of that dreadful 
piece of primitive religion recurs in the 
Bible.2 As we traveled down the valley 
on that April morning, picture after pic- 
ture rose in memory: Jephthah slaying his 
daughter as a burnt offering to Jehovah;* 
Samuel hewing Agag in pieces before the 
Eternal;* the king of Moab sacrificing his 
eldest son to gain the favor of his god 
Chemosh;' Ahaz and Manasseh, kings of 
Judah, burning their sons alive in sacri- 
fice.6 Many thrilling sights the archzolo- 
gist uncovers for modern eyes to see, but 
some sad sights, too, and none sadder than 
the bones of babies buried in ceremonial 
urns beside altars on which in all probabil- 
ity they, the first-born, had been sacri- 
ficed, or the skeletons of sons and daugh- 
ters slain and buried as an offering under 
the cities’ foundation stones.” 


The Ghosen People 


| ERE, then, in the Valley of Hinnom, 

the later prophets saw the picture of 
hell. Here it is said that for centuries after 
the terrible business of human sacrifice was 
over, the city’s rubbish was perpetually 
aflame. It took a long time, however, a 
desperate struggle, and a unique revela- 
tion of God and goodness to attain the 
height of spiritual insight from which Hin- 
nom seemed infernal. I never appreciated 
that long, hard, upward climb from Gilgal 
so much until I went to Palestine, for there 
one walks still under sacred trees, over 
high places, beside holy stones; there one 
sees the very spots where first-born chil- 
dren once were burned to make God kind; 
there one even stands on the site of the 
great temple on Zion and remembers that 
once, as today in India, prostitutes as well 
as priests were part of the sacred staff.® 

This is the gist of the whole matter: 
One could hardly pick a more unlikely 
folk than those Hebrews at Gilgal from 
whom to expect the supreme religious con- 
tribution of all history. When their later 
prophets looked back upon their early 
‘Jeremiah vii, 31 M. *II Kings xxiii, 10; 
‘i i Chronicles xxxiii, 6 *Judges xi, 30-40M. 
sit ered xv, 3S II Kings a e : 
ay ry > xxi, 6 ‘e.g. I Kings xvi, 34 

iv, 14 M.; II Kings xxiii, 7M 





days and with deep humility confessed 
that there was no reason in themselves 
why God should have chosen them for 
their peculiar eminence, they saw the 
situation truly. 

Even in religion, seers from other na- 
tions were well abreast or far ahead of Is- 
rael in lighting on ideas that afterward 
Israel uniquely illuminated. The Greeks, 
in the person of Xenophanes, were as- 
serting a pure monotheism about the time 
the Great Isaiah of the Exile was asserting 
it. As for the Egyptians, Amenhotep IV 
struck out boldly for monotheism a cen- 
tury before Moses was born, and the an- 
cient Book of the Dead anticipates even 
the Master’s parable, when it sums up the 
requirements of the divine judgment: ‘I 
gave bread to the hungry, water to the 
thirsty, clothing to the naked, and a ferry 
to him who was without a boat.” Yet 
neither Greece nor Egypt taught the 
world the loftiest truth about God and 
goodness. Nothing stranger or more in- 
credible could be imagined in advance 
than that their successful competitors 
should be the Hebrews from Gilgal. 


cA Tremendous Doctrine 


|g prcbdgine the people themselves nor 
the environments that played most 
forcefully upon them contained any hint 
of such a consequence. One feels that fact 
keenly as he travels in their land. The 
ancient religious background of theSemitic 
race is thoroughly saturated with polythe- 
ism and, despite the vision of occasional 
sporadic seers, from the Euphrates to the 
Nile the Semites kept on being polythe- 
ists. Only the Hebrews rose, centuries be- 
fore Christ, into a tremendous doctrine of 
ethical monotheism. 

Moreover, the Semitic people are in- 
tensely conservative. The Arabs today 
are sO impervious to new ideas that many 
who know them best expect them, a thou- 
sand years from now, to be no different 
from what they are today. They are 
described by many yet as mental pachy- 
derms, impenetrable to fresh ideas or 
novel customs. Yet the Hebrews of the 
same stock achieved one of history’s most 
radical revolutions against precedent and 
tradition, and by the eighth century B.C. 
their seers already had headed away from 
many gods, human sacrifices, bloody al- 
tars, blasting superstitions, toward the 
magnificent position of Micah: “What 
doth Jehovah require of thee, but to do 
justly, and to love kindness, and to walk 
humbly with thy God?’ 

Moreover, the Hebrew people gave no 
promise in other realms of any light or 
leading. When Thales in Greece, for the 
first time in history, was foretelling the 
date of a solar eclipse, that of 585 B.C., 
the Hebrews were explaining creation by 
childlike stories. When in the third cen- 
tury B.C. the Greeks, who had already 
seen that the earth is a sphere, by the use 
of variant shadows actually estimated its 
circumference, no Jewish writer had given 
any indication that the old Semitic cos- 
mology of a flat earth and a bowl-like 
heaven had been overpassed. As in 
science, so in art; nothing original or in- 
ventive came from the ancient Hebrews. 
On religious principle they painted no 
pictures and carved no statues. Yet these 
people, without special excellence in other 
realms, rose to such heights of spiritual 
insight as have made them the ethical and 
religious teachers ofa large part of human- 
kind and have made the Scriptures that 
came from them and flowered out from the 
teaching of their Messiah far and away 
the noblest product of the spirit which we 
possess in history. That is the real mira- 
cle of Palestine. Quite apart from any 
special theological explanation, one of 
mankind’s most astounding exploits was 
achieved here: A people in whom was no 
visible promise of such eminence did ac- 
tually pass from Gilgal to Galilee. 


1Micah vi, 8 


EDITOR’S NOTE—The seventh of Doctor Fos- 
dick’s articles on the Holy Land will appear in an 
early issue. 














No danger to 


“Sweet and low, sweet and low, 


Wind of the western sea, 


Sleep, my little one, 


Sleep, my pretty one—sleep.” 


Baby’s health 


in thzs nursing bottle 


...tt has the wide mouth that makes it so easy to 


clean, and the broad breast-nipple that baby likes 


OW often a cty of pain from 

baby makes a mother’s heart 
miss a beat! The modern mother 
knows that an unclean bottle can 
cause dangerous germs that will give 
her baby minutes, or hours, of stom- 
achache. And how hard it is to keep 
a narrow-necked bottle free from dan- 
gerous germs! The old-fashioned, 
hard-to-clean nursing bottle is being 
discarded every day for the bottle that 
can be cleaned easily and thoroughly 
with your own hands! Doctors and 
nurses everywhere advise the use of 
the nursing bottle that is safe for 
baby’s health. 

The food-cell of the Hygeia is 
shaped like a drinking glass, with wide 
mouth and straight sides—no danger 
of germs lurking here! Neither fun- 
nel nor brush is necessary—for often 
these accessories to the narrow-necked 
bottle are the carriers of germs— 
every inch of the Hygeia Food-Cell 
can be reached with a cloth in mother’s 
own careful fingers. 

The natural shaped breast-nipple 
is also easy to clean. It can be turned 
inside out as quickly as you can turn 
baby’s wee sock—and you can see 
every bit of surface and be sure it is 
immaculately clean. ° 


Baby takes to the Hygeia Breast- 
Nipple readily because it is shaped 
like mother’s breast. It yields in all 
directions, but is designed so it cannot 
collapse. Hygeia Bottles come in indi- 
vidual cartons. The name Hygeia is on 
both the food-cell and the breast- 
nipple. Look for it—it insures you: 
getting the bottle that baby will like! 

Don’t forget to buy Hygeia Rub- 
ber Covers for Hygeia Food-Cells. 
They keep baby’s food tightly sealed 
until feeding time. 

Approved by thousands of doctors 
and used in hundreds of hospitals. 
Sold by drug stores everywhere. 





Hygeia 


THE SAFE NURSING BOTTLE 
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Children’s Hair Looks Twice 


as Beautiful ~ ~ 
when Shampooed this way 


NY child can have hair that is beautiful, healthy 


and luxuriant. 
It is NO LONGER a matter of luck. 


The beauty of a child’s hair depends ALMOST EN- 
TIRELY upon the way you shampoo it. 


Proper shampooing is what makes it soft and silky. 
It brings out all the real life and lustre, all the natural 
wave and color and leaves it fresh-looking, glossy and 
bright. 


When a child’s hair is dry, dull and heavy, lifeless, 
stiff and gummy, and the strands cling together, and it 
feels harsh and disagreeable to the touch, it is because 
the hair has not been shampooed properly. 

While children’s hair must have frequent and regular 
washing to keep it beautiful, fine, young hair and tender 
scalps cannot stand the harsh effect of free alkali which 








MULSIFIED 
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Try this quick and simple method 
which thousands of mothers now use. 
See the difference it will make in the ap- 


pearance of YOUR CHILD’S hair. 


Note how it gives life and lustre, how 
it brings out all the natural wave and 
color. See how soft and silky, bright and 
fresh-looking the hair will look. 





| 





is common in ordinary soaps. The free alkali soon dries 
the scalp, makes the hair brittle and ruins it. 


That is why discriminating mothers, everywhere, 
use Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo. This clear, pure 
and entirely greaseless product brings out all the real 
beauty of the hair and cannot possibly injure. It does 
not dry the scalp or make the hair brittle, no matter how 
often you use it. 


If you want to see how really beautiful you can make 
your child’s hair look, just follow this simple method. 


A Simple, Easy Method 
FIRST, wet the hair and scalp 


in clear, warm water. Then ap- 
ply a little Mulsified cocoanut oil 
shampoo. 


Two or three teaspoonfuls make 
an abundance of rich, creamy lath- 
er. This should be rubbed in thor- 
oughly and briskly with the finger 
tips, so as to loosen the small par- 


| 
| Please send me a generous supply of ‘‘ Mulsified’’ FREE, all charges paid. Also your booklet 
| entitled” “Why Proper Shampooing is BEAUTY INSURAN NCE.” 


City or Town..... 


May, 1927 









After rubbing in the rich, creamy Mulsified lather, give 
the hair a good rinsing. Then use another application of 
Mulsified, again working up a lather and rubbing it in 
briskly as before. After the final washing, rinse the hair 
and scalp in at least two changes of clear, fresh, warm 
water. This is very important. 


Just Notice the Difference 


you will notice the difference in the hair even before 
it is dry, for it will be delightfully soft and silky. 


After a Mulsified shampoo you will find the hair will 
dry quickly and evenly and have the appearance of be- 
ing much thicker and heavier than it really is. 


If you want your child to always be remembered fo: 
its beautiful, well-kept hair, make it a rule to set a cer- 
tain day each week for a Mulsified cocoanut oil shampo: 
This regular weekly shampooing will keep the scalp so: 
and the hair fine and silky, bright, fresh-looking an 
fluffy, wavy and easy to manage. 

You can get Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo at an 


drug store or toilet goods counter, anywhere in the worl: 
A 4-ounce bottle should last for months. 


Mail This Coupon and Try it FREE 
THE R. L. WATKINS COMPANY 


27-M-25 


1276 West 3rd Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
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ticles of dust and dirt that stick to 
the scalp. 


In Canada address THE R. L. WATKINS CO., 462 Wellington St., West, Toronto, 2-Ont. | 
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The Old-Fashioned Bedroom 


(Continued from Page 36) 


themselves. Hooked rugs were acquired 
idually on summer vacations. A dress- 
¢ table was made out of an old kitchen 

table, flounced in the plain green material, 
d valanced around its drawer apron 
th the green-and-white print; on the 

iressing table there was set a portable 

maple toilet mirror containing a drawer. 
Some day this ruffly 


Depending upon locality of purchase, 
the maple canopy bed, without draper- 
ies, mattress or springs, costs about 
seventy-seven dollars. It is four feet, six 
inches in width. The maple chest of draw- 
ers is forty inches long and twenty-two 
inches wide, and costs about eighty-four 
dollars and a half. The wall mirror is priced 

at thirty-three dollars. 





vreen bedroom with ——— 
ships on its walls will | 
hoast a new maple 

highboy which has | 
been reproduced from | 
anantique piece found 

in old Salem. In the | 
meantime, the room | 
is very proud of its | 
fresh acquisition of a | 
“patchwork” chair, | 
upholstered in a 
quilted chintz printed 
in a patchwork design 
schemed_ predomi- 
nantly in red-orange, 
green, and black on 
a white ground; and 
some pewter wall 
sconces, copied from 
old ones, but with 





AVE you a room in 
your house that you 
would like to furnish ina | 
quaint, old-fashioned way? | 
We shall be glad to give | 
you the names of dealers 
from whom you can pro- 
cure the furniture de- 
scribed in this article, if 
you will send us a stamped 
addressed envelope. 
Tue INTERIOR DECORATION 
DePARTMENT 


Tue Laptes’ 
Home JouRNAL 


The small butterfly 
table measures 
twenty-two by 
twenty-eight inches, 
and costs twenty- 
seven dollars. The 
“great grandmother” 
chair in green glazed 
chintz costs sixty- 
| eight dollars and fifty 
| cents. Maple side 
chairs may be found 
from fifteen dollars up- 
ward. A reproduction 
old Salem highboy 
may be found from one 
hundred and twenty 
to one hundred and 
seventy dollars. In 
one shop the highboy 
at the left at the bot- 








their candles fitted for 

electricity. Except for this particular old 
spinning wheel, and a few other details 
which every searcher for old-fashioned ob- 
jects would preter to hunt out for herself 
everything inthisroomcanbeduplicated by 
anyone at all. And Iam prepared to prove 
it now by going into prices, descriptions, 
and details for those who are interested. 


Beginning With the Wall Paper 


fi JE ship-and-mill wall paper costs two 
dollars and a half a single roll, and the 
paper measures nineteen or twenty inches 
in width. It may be found in putty and 
white, or in the color scheme used in this 
room, which shows the motifs in henna 
and green on a ground of putty and white 
Antiquing the paper after it is on the walls 
gives it an appearance of age, and pro- 
tects it as well against wear for many years 
to come. Antiquing wall paper is a pro- 
fessional job, and should not be attempted 
by the amateur for fear the paper will be 
ruined. The cost of antiquing the wall 
paper of an average-sized room might 
cost from twenty dollars upward. 

English print is usually fifty cents a 
yard; the point is to keep watching for 
the coloring that is desired. In the case of 
this room scheme, it was vital to find a 
material that was brilliantly apple or jade 
green, patterned so very closely and unob- 
trusively that it would not conflict with 
the figured walls. ‘The one selected in this 
instance showed an allover tiny grouped 
dot pattern. Gingham, patchwork chintz, 

‘ calico may be used instead, or a glazed 
\tz costing about a dollar a yard may 

chosen for the entire bed draperies and 

tains if this material is preferred. The 
leless fabric of taffeta weave, selected 
the canopy and bedspread, was chosen 
ause of its lovely leaf-green color, its 
durability, and its fifty-inch width. It 
\ found for four dollars and seventy 
ts a yard—which was not considered 
orbitant since it would be permanent, 
ereas the print, which was used for 
inor contrast, would have to be replaced 
irom time to time. 

\Vith plain or two-toned walls, a fade- 
153 chintz designed in imitation of an old 
‘rench toile would make charming dra- 
peries. Decorated with Early American 
scenics in one color on a white ground, 
tiese materials are very effective at a 
Collar and sixty cents a yard. Glazed, 
they cost a dollar and ninety-five cents. 
‘he color range of these materials in- 
cludes red, green, brown, blue and black— 
each one effective in the monotone it 

forms on the background of white. 


tom of page 36 was 
seen priced at one hundred and thirty-five 
dollars. At the right the smaller high- 
boy was priced at one hundred and 
twenty dollars. 

Pewter-finished wall sconces, wired for 
electricity, may be bought from eight dol- 
lars for the single light to twelve dollars 
and fifty cents for the double style. These 
are excellent reproductions of the sconces 
cf early days. Imitations of Sandwich 
glass lamps, in white, green or amber, often 
may be found priced as low as three dol- 
lars and seventy-five cents; the on2 to be 
seen on the butterfly table was bought at 
this price. A parchment shade with a map 
paster, or a plaited shade of paper or 
chintz is the proper type to use with this 
base. Floor lamps in Early American 
spirit may be purchased complete for 
twelve dollars and seventy-five cents. 


The (anopied Bed 


HE draping of this canopied bed has 

been done in a very simple manner. 
The under side of the canopy, which is 
fulled crosswise, is made of three widths of 
the fifty-inch material seamed together. 
The entire length of this piece is gathered 
by machine at each edge, and bound with 
tape; it is then pulled tight and tacked to 
the curved sides of the canopy frame 
through this tape binding. The top of the 
canopy cover is cut crosswise, also, two 
widths of the fifty-inch material being re- 
quired. This top cover is pulled tight and 
tacked to the outer edge ot the canopy 
frame. This tacking edge is covered by 
the valance ruffle, which is made of the 
green-and-white print. 

This valance is nine and a half inches 
deep when finished, and is planned with 
an inch heading at the top and a two- 
inch hem at the bottom. It is cased on 
tapes and tacked unobtrusively to the 
canopy frame, the edges hanging free at 
each post. 

The central portion of the bedspread is 
made of the fifty-inch goods, running 
lengthwise. It is widened and lengthened 
by a flounce thirteen inches deep when 
finished, and cut one and a half times the 
measure of the outer edge, which is suffi- 
cient for fullness. This flounce is finished 
by a three-inch hem, and it is gathered on 
with a seam frenched onto the wrong side. 
The pillow throw is made out of a plain- 
hemmed length of the green-and-white 
English print. 

Scheming any modern room in the 
Early American manner is exceedingly 
easy if you remember that atmosphere 
and detail count above everything. 








...- here, too, you’ve felt it 


A crowded floor . . . couples colliding . . . forms close ...a 
room none too cool . . . exertion. Nature responds, inevitably, 
unkindly. The discomfort of dampness under the arms . 
stains on clothing . . . odor. What a comfort, then, to know 
that you've played safe! That, like millions of others, twice 
a week you use your Odorono—a physician’s formula for 
checking excessive perspiration. Yours is an assurance that 
soap and water alone can never give—of constant after-the- 
bath freshness, of continuous daintiness. 
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L él gance Fk rancaise : 


A woman, exquisite, sought after, alert! Her keen 
individuality finds in the inimitable Djer-Kiss 
odeur a refreshing complement ; her knowledge 
of the Continental use of perfumes—that law 
which never mixes odeurs!—_leads to her fasti- 
dious choice of Djer-Kiss in all her toiletries 
face powder, rouge, talcum, sachet, bath ‘ 
crystals, eau de toilette, and dainty ¢ ac 
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Up the Years From Bloomsbury 


(Continued from Page 47) 


seventeen cities in three weeks, opening 
in Washington and closing in Pittsburgh. 
It was no uncommon thing for us to play 
to $40,000 in one night, and at Pittsburgh 
a signed program realized $20,500. 

After Hamilton there followed, in suc- 
cession, The Mollusc—with which I 
played Barrie’s charming one- 
act play called A Well- 
Remembered Voice; Jacques 
Duval (from the German); and 
Booth Tarkington’s Bolshevist 
comedy drama, Poldekin. It was 
during the run of Poldekin that 
I made my first moving picture. 
For several years before 
this, tentative proposals 
had been made to me to 
enter this new field of the 
actor’s art, but something 
had always intervened. It 
was now proposed that I 
should make a picture of 
Molnar’s Devil—the play 
which had been my first starring vehicle 
on the speaking stage. It happened that 
I had two other pressing offers to do pic- 
tures at this time, so the people who 
wished to do The Devil signed me up 
without first making any photographic 
“‘test.”” This, as everyone knows, is a 
dangerous thing to do, because many men 
who can act do not screen well. It was 
therefore an anxious time for me and for 
them when I went down to the studio to 
have my first test made. 

The director was James Young, who 
had been an actor of reputation before he 
elected to devote his time to directing 
pictures. He had an enormous respect for 
acting as an art, and a considerable belief 
in me as one of its exponents. He knew 
that an actor is a sensitive creature that 
must not be worried or badgered if he 
is to appear at his best. I was curiously 
ignorant of studio conditions, and every- 
thing seemed strange and discouraging 
around me as I walked into this large and 
queerly lighted workshop. James Young 
realized my sensations and glided softly 
to my side. Young is lithe and supple; he 
can glide or leap, or hang onto the arc light 
by his teeth or turn a somersault without 
touching the ground—and he is willing 
to execute any one of these capers in order 
to encourage an actor. 


Rehearsing the Picture 


Te IS was the moment forthe glide. He 
spoke softly to me with a charming bed- 
side manner. This in itself was no mean 
accomplishment, as there was a great deal 
of knocking and shouting in progress in all 
parts of the studio. He told me not to be 
anxious or nervous. He was terribly kind 
and considerate. I felt that this was prob- 
ably the way the dentist spoke to King 
George the Fifth before he took his teeth 
out. He led me to a spot where there were 
a table and a chair and some gentlemen 
in their shirt sleeves, with green faces, who 
appeared to be waiting for me. 

James Young smiled upon me and said, 
‘‘Well, what shall we do?” I looked at 
him wildly. He now leaped a little bit to 
encourage me. He leaped six feet to the 
left of me, clapped his hands, and leaped 
back again to my side. ‘‘Now,” he said, 
“suppose we try this. You are seated at 
the table; you open a letter and find that 
it is an offer for you to make a motion pic- 
ture; you think, ‘Shall I do it.’ You de- 
cide ‘Yes. But what play shall I select?’ 
You reach for your book of programs of 
the plays you have already performed. 
Septimus? You shake your head. Paga- 
nini? ‘No. Ah! Whatisthis? The Devil. 
The very thing. Yes, I will do The Devil.’ 
You write a note accepting the offer, seal 
it, decide you will mail it yourself; and go 
off. How’s that?” 

James here gave an imitation of Profes- 
sor Blondin jumping lightly off the slack 








wire after having walked across Niagara 
Falls, and smiled at me encouragingly. | 
said, “All right.”” James said “Ah,” 
clapped his hands, turned to the group of 
hired assassins who awaited his signal 
said, “‘Boys, this is Mr. George Arliss,”’ 
and then told them what I was about to 
do. ‘‘Now we won’t shoot for a 
minute; you just rehearse it by 
yourself and say when you're 
ready.” 

When I heard the grinding of 
the camera and realized that for 
the first time its deadly work was 
directed at me, I became cold 
with fear, but my long 
training as an actor led 
me to go through without 
squealing; the camera 
with its relentless grind 
was my audience, and | 
was brought up in the 
school of actors who 
would die before they 
would confess fear or suffering to the 
audience. The tests were ‘‘rushed”’ and | 
was sent for the next day to see them. 

Waiting to see yourself come on the 
screen for the first time is another uncom- 
fortable sensation. You wonder what kind 
of person is going to appear, and when 
you see him you are shocked and disap- 
pointed, but you thank heaven it is no 
worse. I am thankful I was left to myself 
in the making of this test, for I learned a 
lesson and learned it very thoroughly. 
When the thing was thrown on the screen, 
there I was; I saw myself, but it seemed 
to me somebody else; I watched this per- 
son narrowly and critically from my seat 
in the dark room; the cameraman was 
there and so was his assistant. James was 
there too; I couldn’t see him, but I knew 
he must be chained to his seat, for nobody 
moved. 


Presentation of the Tragedy 


HIS is what we saw: A gentleman 
seated at a table trying not to look 
nervous. He picks up an envelope with 
exaggerated nonchalance, opens it with a 
flourish, takes out the letter as though he 
were producing rabbits from a hat, reads 
the letter with a series of varying facial ex- 
pressions such as no man has ever accom- 
plished before; looks out into space and 
thinks for so long that he appears to be 
listening to the angels singing; reaches 
for book of programs; turns over the 
leaves, with much shrugging and shaking 
of head. Stops suddenly; starts as 
though he had read that the British Isles 
had been swallowed up and every soul 
lost; thinks, ‘‘Shall I commit suicide?” — 
reaches for note paper—writes a farewell 
letter—seals it—thinks, ‘“‘Shall I stab 
myself now with a steel pen, or shall I go 
out and drown myself in the Hudson?” 
Decides on latter course and goes off. 
During the presentation of this tragedy 
somebody must have unchained some part 
of James, for before the lights went up ! 
found his head resting lightly on my shou! 
ders, and it was murmuring, “‘Don’t you 
think perhaps just a leetle ——” The 
lights went up and found me a figure oi 
shame. But as I said, I learned my lesson. 
I had always believed that for the movies, 
acting must be exaggerated, but I saw in 
this one flash that restraint was the chief 
thing that the actor had to learn in trans- 
ferring his art from the stage to the screen. 
A broader method is required for the 
stage; this is perhaps partly due to the 
fact that there are certain distractions on 
the stage that do not attach to the 
movies—the spoken word, for one. Ex- 
pression and gesture are more clearly de- 
fined on the screen; there is the telltale 
close-up, with which the speaking actor 
can never be threatened. It is fortunate 
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(Continued on Page 157) 
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What woman doesn’t love a home of beauty 
—especially if she can have it with lighter house- 
work? Both are possible with Blabon floors. 
Look at the rooms above, as a sample! 


The convenient hall and living room in one, 
opening pleasantly into the dining room, is in 
summer garb. You know it by the airy curtains 
of golden yellow rayon silk at doorway and 
windows, by the soft green slip-covers on up- 
holstered furniture, and by the colorful pat- 
terned floor of Blabon’s Linoleum, with fabric 
rugs removed. Cool-looking! Easy to care for, 
not only in summer but all the year ’round! 


And this is a floor of unusual beauty — 
a distinctive Blabon floor of marbleized tile, 
with blocks of bright opalescent colors set off 
by interlinings of cream and black. A floor of 





Look for this label 
on the face of all 
Blabon’s Linoleum 






Nite ‘ 


In these homey rooms decorative distinction is ob- 
tained with the Blabon floor of Marble Tile Inlaid 
Linoleum (pattern 2703), finished with a border of 
Blabon’s Plain Black Linoleum. 


Valuable decorative suggestions by Hazel H. Adler, 
authority on interior decoration, are in our 36-page 
illustrated book, {Planning the Color Schemes for 
Your Home’’. Sent upon receipt of 20 cents. 


BLABONS 


Linoleum 


aly “i: i WX 








quality linoleum—Blabon’s Linoleum, guaran- 
teed by the makers whose experience covers 
three quarters of a century. 


Interior decorators, seeking individual treat- 
ment for rooms, turn to Blabon floors. The 
home-maker also finds in Blabon floors ex- 
clusive patterns of Flagstone and Slatestone, 
never before reproduced in linoleum—as well 
as many other charming decorative designs. 


Your home-furnishing or department store 
can show you the delightful new patterns of 
Blabon’s Linoleum. Be free to ask our Ad- 
visory Bureau of Interior Decoration for help- 
ful suggestions. No charge for the service. 
Write today! 


The George W. Blabon Company, Established 76 year: 
Nicetown, Philadelphia 
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he New, Crisp, loasted Whole Wheat Cerea 


-a Delight at Every Meal 


a new convenient shape 
a new delicious taste 
a new wholesome food 














Muffets are made from whole grains of sun-ripened wheat, 
cooked and crushed into ribbons, and rolled into toasted, 
golden biscuit-like shapes. Nothing added, nothing taken 
away. All the healthful bran, the energy-building vitamins 
that nature has put into wheat. 


Serve Muffets these many ways: 


For Breakfast — served hot or cold For Lunch—hollowed out, filled 





with cream and just a light covering 
of sugar, or with your favorite fruit. 


For Dinner —hollowed out, filled 
with fruit or ice cream. 


with creamed fish, vegetables, 
mushrooms, etc. 


For that Late-at-night Supper—sliced, 
spread with cheese, and toasted. 


OF; ee a-Meal in Every Muffet”’ 


They may be purchased at your grocer’s. ‘Ten Muffets in each package. 
MUFFETS CORPORATION, Root Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


PINEAPPLE SURPRISE 


Hollow out Muffet, pile high with crushed 
pineapple, mixed with sweetened whipped 
cream, flavored with almond, decorated 
with cherries and ground nuts. 








STRAWBERRY QUICK CAKE 


Hollow out Muffet, fill with chopped 
strawberries in sweetened whipped cream, 
top with whipped cream and whole straw- 
berries and sprinkle with powdered sugar. 
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that I proved to be an apt pupil, for we 
began the picture in real earnest within 
the next few days. 

My experience in the movies taught me 
many things that have been useful to me 
in the theater. First and foremost it 
brought home to me the value of sin- 
cerity; I found that every flicker of an 
-velash, every shade of thought was regis- 
tered on the screen, and so I reason that 
what is seen by the camera may be felt by 
an audience. The art of restraint and sug- 
gestion may be studied by watching Char- 
lie Chaplin on the screen; he is in my 
opinion the ideal moving-picture actor. 

Apart from the all-important cultiva- 
tion of restraint, I found practically no 
difference between the method of acting 
required for the screen and that which I 
had always applied to the stage. It is 
true it took me many weeks to get used 
to the habits of the studio. During the 
years in which I have more or less directed 
my own affairs I have always opposed the 
frittering away of time at rehearsals. I 
can find no excuse for the systematically 
unpunctual star. No man has a right to 
waste the time of others, however great his 
position may be by comparison. Let a 
star or a director work his company as 
long as he likes within reasonable limits 
in order to insure a good and smooth 
performance; but to waste their time is 
presuming on his authority; and it is, 
moreover, commercially unsound. 

The dissipation of valuable time seemed 
to me the besetting sin of the studio. Pos- 
sibly I am unfair in this criticism; per- 
haps all the interruptions and delays are 
unavoidable, but I found it very difficult 
to accustom myself to them. My contract 
called for my being ready for work at 
10 A.M. and finishing not later than 3:30 
P.M. This restriction of time was neces- 
sary for me because I was acting at night 
and was compelled to take some rest be- 
fore the performance. I realized, there- 
fore, that with the heavy overhead 
expenses every moment was of value. 


Ever-Present (ameraman 


UT it was not at all unusual to have a 

working day like this: I arrive on the 
scene at 10 o’clock. The cameraman and 
James are there. James was always on 
time; the cameraman never seemed to 
leave the studio. James says, ‘‘ You look 
great this morning. We must wait a few 
minutes. Mr. Thomas had a make-up 
that was too dark—he’s just changing it. 
Those rushes that came in this morning 
were grand; just saw them run off. I be- 
lieve we’ve got time to dash down and let 
you see them. Harry’’—to the camera- 
man—‘“‘you had better come too.” 

We go down and see rushes, in all of 
which I feel I could do better if I could do 
them again. In three-quarters of an hour 
we return and Mr. Thomas is there—all 
ready. James says, ‘‘That’s better, Mr. 
Thomas, fine. Now off we go. Wait a 
minute. Where’s Miss Lucy? She puts 
lier head in at this door, you know. Tell 
\liss Lucy we’re waiting for her.’’ The as- 

istant goes down for Miss Lucy; returns 

ith the news that she has not arrived. 
‘ler home is rung up and Miss Lucy says 

ie was told she wouldn’t be wanted to- 
day, but she will come at once. 

There is a council of war as to whether 

omething can be done until she arrives. 
this is found to be unpractical. After the 
‘apse of an hour the lovely Miss Lucy ap- 
pears on the scene dressed and ready. 
(here is some discussion as to when she 
was told that she wouldn’t be wanted and 
vho told her and what right he had to do 

o—and the matter is then dismissed. 

James says, ‘‘Now then, we’ve got to 
push along. All ready, Harry. Shoot.” 
larry begins to grind, and we all com- 
tence to act. After the first few feet of 
| itm Harry suddenly stops and says, 

Wait a minute. That tie Mr. Arliss is 
wearing comes out all white; it’ll look ter- 
rible.” There is a further pause of ten 
minutes while I dig out another tie. James 


= 





now cries, ‘‘Shoot.”” We act beautifully 
until we are nearly through the scene, 
when James says, “‘ Wait a minute! What 
are those flowers doing on the table? 
Didn’t I tell you, no flowers in this scene! 
Those are the flowers he gives her later on. 
Kill that, Harry. Take off those flowers. 
Now—once more. Shoot.” 

Harry begins to grind. I attempt to re- 
vive my waning vitality and spontaneity, 
when a voice from the heavens rumbles 
forth: ‘“‘Wait a minute.” Everything 
stops. James says, ‘‘ What’s the matter?”’ 
The voice replies, ‘‘This lens has broke; 
I'll have to change it.” 

James says soothingly to me, “‘He’s got 
to change his lens.”” I am amazed to ob- 
serve that no one around me shows the 
slightest irritation at these interruptions. 
James, who is the soul of good humor until 
he is vexed, asks me if I have ever walked 
on my hands. I tell him that I used to do 
it at one time, but gave it up when I de- 
cided to learn the violin. In order to while 
away the time he throws himself onto his 
hands and walks round the set. After 
what seems to me an interminable interval 
the new lens is ready. 


Interesting But Exhausting 


T IS then disclosed that Mr. Thomas’ 

stomach has been troubling him this 
morning, and he has just slipped to his 
room to take something for it. Some diver- 
sion is here created by the arrival of three 
musicians attached to three instruments— 
a harp, a violin and a diminutive piano. It 
transpires that one of our ladies has de- 
clared that she cannot act without music. 
James asks them if, in the absence of Mr. 
Thomas, they will oblige with something 
dreamy. They do so. Several ladies have 
arrived by this time and everybody agrees 
that the music is perfectly wonderful, and 
that the violinist is perfectly wonderful; 
and we all wonder why he is not snapped 
up by the Metropolitan Opera House. 

Everybody asks them to play something 
else, and we are just settling down to a 
pleasant musicale when Mr. Thomas is 
seen pulling himself together and ap- 
proaching the set. There is now nothing 
to wait for; we all brace ourselves for a 
great effort as James says, ‘‘Shoot.” But 
Harry has a hawklike eye; he says, ‘“‘ Wait 
aminute.”’ Harry has discovered that the 
music has so affected Miss Lucy that her 
make-up is all spotty round the eyes. She 
retires to her room. 

I have the greatest respect for the screen 
and its people. It is unfortunate that the 
newspapers seem to find so much profit in 
the reporting of the peccadillos of those 
who are guilty of spectacular misbehavior 
in the quest for happiness or for publicity. 
The public in time believes that the con- 
duct of these few is a fair example of the 
manners of the movie world. They do not 
take into account the thousands of steady 
hard workers who are the real backbone 
of the industry. My acquaintance with 
the wickedness of the movie actors and 
actresses has been gained entirely through 
the press. I have never met any of these 
dreadful people—or if I have, I’ve been 
unaware of their wicked ways. 

Work in the studio is arduous; it is by 
no means all beer and skittles. To me it is 
always interesting, but rather exhausting. 
The real fun and pleasure is in the outdoor 
work—in the country on charming sunny 
days. I was never better in my life than 
when we were doing “‘location work”’ with 
The Ruling Passion. That was a picture 
in which I was supposed to work in a ga- 
rage, and when I had on my overalls and 
was pottering about outside my workshop 
in real earnest I began to realize the pleas- 
ures of being a “‘ workingman.” 

I have always been grateful for my 
movie experience; it has taught mea great 
deal. I will not enter the discussion as to 
whether acting is an art—although I have 
my opinion; but given certain physical 
attributes, I consider an actor requires less 
ability to achieve popular success upon the 
screen than upon the legitimate stage. 
The director of the movies is of far more 
ultimate value than the producer on the 




















































The BEST COOKS use 


Aluminum 











* 
Master maker of finer coffee 
A finer percolator, for finer Star- Points 
coffee! It is the Mirro Alu- of a Fine Percolator 
minum ‘‘cold-water’’ perco- te 
lator, past master of a Newer, oot "Sclentifally designed, with a 
better way of coffee-making. 205. S.ceou ce si 
Beautiful, too, with its grace — frew ror stove uses not an electri 
of classicshapeanditsmirror- "= ,, 
lustre of shining metal. r P The Construction— Made of extra hard, 
c thick aluminum, for longest life, great- 
You can equip your whole 9 <pram.dvies baw. Met 
kitchen with Mirro—‘‘The _ 2! Mitre utensils. 
Finest Aluminum.’’ And 0 
d cea” Gaal oli co he Cae 
your sure Tewar ¥ 9 over many guaranteed products of the world’s 
years, will be the joy of beauty, a manufacturers of aluminum 
the satisfaction of serviceable- * 
ness, and the economy of $4.5 capone. si 
*1° e for $4.50—a little more 
long, long durability. in the far west. 
ALUMINUM Goops MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 
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oo a cil To Introduce You to Mirro Quality 
aro to yourself that Mirro quality will save you money in the long 






your favorite dealer’s. Or pin $1 bill, check, or money order to coupon below. 


Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Company, Manitowoc, Wis. 


For $1 enclosed please send, all charges prepaid, anywhere in the United States, the 1¥4-qt. 


straight-side Mirro sauce pan, with cover. 





run. Get this 1)2-qt. Mirro sauce pan, with cover. New straight-side pattern, 
approved by domestic science experts. $1 (a little more in the far west) at 
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ASY goin’ clothes + breezy out- 

door days! Outfit with Jack 

Tar Tocs for sports + play + 
hiking + and you'll haveno vacation 
clothes problem. Knickers, skirts 
and knicker suits + girls’ novelty 
play suits + middies « all sizes for 
every type of athletic American 
girlhood. And remember that the 
shop that sells “‘Jacx Tars’’ is a 
shop of high standards. 


Tue Strouse-Bagr Co. 
Baltimore, Maryland, U.S. A. 
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stage. An actor of limited experience can 
be trained to give effective moments; en- 
thusiasm and fire may be injected into 
him by a talented director long enough for 
the pictures to be taken by the camera. 
But every theatrical producer knows that 
after he has worked like a slave with a bad 
or mediocre actor, the effect of his labor 
may remain for two or three perform- 
ances—the spark may glow for a short 
time, but it will surely die out, and the 
performance will become dull and lifeless. 

As I have said, I was still playing 
Poldekin at the time I made my first pic- 
ture. Poldekin contained some of the 
choicest comedy that I have ever read. 
Booth Tarkington had taken tremendous 
pains in the writing of-the play and had 
drawn some exceedingly good characters. 
A curiously modest man, Tarkington, con- 
sidering his great ability and his acknowl- 
edged position in the literary world; he is 
in close sympathy with the actor and is 
always anxious to see his point’of view and 
to conform to suggestions when possible. 

There are authors who are contemptu- 
ous of the actor and his opinions. This I 
consider an unwise attitude for a drama- 
tist to maintain, for an actor often has an 
intuition as to how a point may be best 
conveyed to an audience; this subtle 
apprehension is not always given to drama- 
tists—particularly to those who are pri- 
marily novelists. Booth Tarkington was a 
perpetual delight to me. It was worth sit- 
ting up to the small hours to watch his 
keen eyes blazing with enthusiasm, and to 
catch the infection of his amazing chuckle. 
The trouble with Poldekin was that an 
American audience could not take seri- 
ously the warning that there was danger 
to them in Bolshevist propaganda—and 
no doubt they were right, as audiences 
generally are. The consequence was that 
the deep and earnest intention of the 
author failed to impress them, and the play 
was accepted merely for its comedy value. 


Tributes for Tyler and Archer 


HAD now been with George Tyler for 

ten years—ever since Disraeli. I had 
watched him go gray in his efforts to find 
plays that would please both me and the 
American public at one and the same time. 
His digestion was not what it was when he 
first took over the responsibility of my 
career. His rest at night was disturbed. 
Poldekin’s days were numbered, and I was 
screaming for another play. George Tyler 
was beginning to weigh himself every 
morning, when lo! Winthrop Ames ap- 
peared and offered to nurse me for a little 
while whilst Tyler got some sleep. But 
when it actually came to this point, George 
Tyler and I found that we had become a 
habit with each other which we were loath 
to give up. 

Tyler is one of the best friends any 
actor can have. He may think he’s a 
hard-headed business man, but he is as 
full of sentiment as an egg is of meat. I 
knew that he’ would have stood by me, 
and found plays for me until I was aged 
and toothless and even then would have 
put me in an all-star revival. But Win- 
throp Ames had The Green Goddess for 
immediate production, and the Rajah was 
so obviously a part for me that we ac- 
cepted the inevitable. The sting of part- 
ing was to some extent relieved by my 
being taken over as a sort of loan without 
any definite time being fixed for my re- 
turn. 

The Green Goddess was one of those 
unusual productions in which everything 
that was expected really happens. We 
felt reasonably confident of success and 
we gotit. In striking contrast to Disraeli, 
it was an assured hit from the first rise of 
the curtain. I am of course grateful for 
The Green Goddess because it brought me 
considerable financial return; but I think 
perhaps I am chiefly grateful because it 
brought me in intimate relationship with 
William Archer and Winthrop Ames. 

I need not dwell upon my admiration 
of Ames as a producer; his reputation is so 
widely appreciated as to make that un- 
necessary. But it might be well to point 


out how great was his share in achieving 
success for The Green Goddess. I think 
the play was more or less “‘cast-iron.”” I 
believe it would have done well if it had 
been put on by even the most ordinary 
director. But I do not believe it would 
have stood the slightest chance of the 
lasting success which it attained if it had 
not been for the imaginative faculty of 
Winthrop Ames—Archer was the first 
person to admit this on all occasions when 
the success of the play was under discus- 
sion. Indeed, his admiration for Ames 
was so great that it was a long time before 
I could get him to talk about me at all. 
Archer was a tall, well-built man of the 
raw-boned Scotch type. His face might 
have been considered stern and even hard 




















if it had not been for his kindly and 
humorous eyes which completely denied 
the austerity of his features. I never saw 
him dressed in anything but black and I 
never saw him with his coat unbuttoned. 
In all weather, rain or shine, he always 
carried an umbrella. He was by tempera- 
ment retiring and reticent. For a long 
time after the production of The Green 
Goddess I was firmly under the impression 
that he considered my interpretation of 
the Rajah had ruined his play. The first 
night came and went. I received many 
congratulations from my friends, but not 
a word of commendation from Archer. He 
would meet me smilingly and pleasantly 
and say how delighted he was with the 
business; he would tell me how much the 
success of the play was due to Ames, but 
not a word about me! 


eAn Influence on the Theater 


NDit was not until some months later, 
at a luncheon given to him, that ina 
public speech he was able to pour forth 
upon me, much to my amazement, all the 
kindly thoughts and appreciation that his 
honest taciturn Scotch nature had never 
permitted him to say in private. And 
then gradually I began to find out that he 
never lost an opportunity of expressing to 
other people his regard and affection for 
me and of giving me far more credit than 
was my due. And little by little those 
barriers of silence and reserve broke down 
between us, and a warm and affectionate 
friendship was established. 

I was very proud of his friendship and 
deeply grieved when his sudden and com- 
paratively early death robbed me of the 
privilege of the long association to which I 
had looked forward. He had begun to 
write a new play for me and at the time of 
his death had completed what was per- 
haps the best first act I have ever read. 

He was so transparently honest, with 
such a keen brain and clear eye that I can- 
not imagine anybody having sufficient 
presence of mind to tell him a lie. I 
remember Sir Arthur Pinero saying “‘I re- 
gard Archer as one of the most honest, up- 
right, kindly men that I have ever known.” 
That was at lunch one day before Archer’s 
death, and during the time that I was 
playing The Green Goddess in London in 
1924. I was sitting between Pinero and 
my old friend Sir Gerald Du Maurier. In 
reply to Pinero, Du Maurier said, ‘‘ Yes, 


I feel that too. Although, you may re- 
member, Pinero, that when he was the 
dramatic critic of The World and I ap- 
peared in the first production of your play, 
Trelawney of the Wells, he said in his 
criticism, ‘Not even the acting of Mr. 
Gerald Du Maurier could entirely ruin 
this brilliant play.” That was not very 
kindly, was it, Pinero?”’ ‘No, Gerald,” 
said Pinero, “it wasn’t. And not true 
either.” 

My respect for the memory of William 
Archer is such that I feel very strongly 
that those who are interested in the drama 
should be brought to realize the value of 
Archer’s influence on the theater during 
his active life, and the great loss the stage 
has sustained by his death. A large 
majority of the present generation know 
him merely as the author of The Green 
Goddess. This in fact is one of the least 
of his achievements. It was he who first 
introduced Ibsen to the English-speaking 
world, and for that alone we owe him more 
than we can ever estimate. I suppose 
there is no serious playwright today who 
has not directly or indirectly come under 
the influence of Ibsen. Personally, I con- 
sider many of Ibsen’s plays, as plays, are 
overrated, but his technic in most in- 
stances is unsurpassed, his influence will 
remain when his plays are forgotten. 

William Archer was for twenty years 
dramatic critic of The World, an impor- 
tant English weekly. During that time he 
became acknowledged as the leading critic 
of the English stage. The arts have al- 
ways been stimulated by serious, well- 
considered criticism; it is equally true, I 
believe, that when an art is treated by the 
majority of its acknowledged critics in a 
flippant manner—as the art of the theater 
often is—it is likely to lose its true value 
and importance in the minds of the public. 


Back to England 


HEN Archer sat down to write a criti- 

cism of the drama he devoted himself 
entirely to an earnest consideration of his 
subject; he gave no thought to the im- 
pression he might make on his fellow 
critics and he never strove to produce a 
blaze of literary pyrotechnics. He wrote 
to the best of his ability, and in the best 
English at his command. And this ear- 
nestness and sincerity was reflected not 
only upon the public but upon the rising 
dramatic authors of the time. 

I played The Green Goddess in Amer- 
ica for three consecutive seasons and in 
1923 I opened with it at the St. James’s 
Theatre, London, under the management 
of Gilbert Miller. I persuaded Winthrop 
Ames to maintain his interest in the Lon- 
don season, and largely out of friendship 
for me he went over to England and 
superintended all rehearsals. 

I had not played in London for more 
than twenty years, so I need not say that 
my anxiety was intense. These moments 
of nervous strain in an actor’s life are very 
severe, and whatever victory may ensue, 
it is by no means cheaply bought. Fron 
the opening night there was no doubt of 
the play’s success. We ran an entire 
year—from September 6, 1923, to Septem 
ber 6, 1924. Archer was held in such es 
teem that I am sure there was not a critic 
in London who did not rejoice at his good 
fortune. 

I am frequently asked to describe the 
difference between an American and an 
English audience. It is I think somewhat 
interesting to record that having played 
The Green Goddess for three seasons in 
the United States, I found no more differ 
ence in a London audience than if I hac 
been taking the play from New York tc 
Boston, or from Boston to Philadelphia. 
Every situation went the same; ever) 
point, line for line, brought precisely th« 
same response that we had habitually re- 
ceived in American cities. 

My own personal experiences were 
crowded with interest for me. Every 
theatrical institution went to the utmost 
limits of kindness and hospitality. Every 
American club and association opened its 
arms to me and welcomed me as one of the 
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family. Gordon Selfridge, the American, 
whose spectacular success as a merchant 
in London is known I believe wherever 
the English language is spoken, and who is 
acknowledged by all London shopkeepers 
to be the man who “put Oxford Street 
on the map” as a shopping center, had 
an entire Green Goddess window in our 
honor. 

Shades from the past appeared to me in 
my dressing room at the St. James’s The- 
atre night after night; people I had not 
seen since my early touring days drifted 
past in an eerie procession. Charming 
leading ladies of long ago reappeared 
as charming, gray-haired old ladies. Child 
actresses brought me their children to kiss, 
and dashing soubrettes now long past 
their prime came and kissed me. Leading 
men relegated these many years to the rear 
ranks came timidly in and made me feel 
sad and guilty. As I have never yet 
succeeded in feeling more than twenty- 


to seem old-fashioned. I don’t say that 
the up-to-date play is better, but it is 
superficially different. 

I determined that I would not accept 
any play that I could not control for both 
America and England and that any ar- 
rangement must be made in conjunction 
with Winthrop Ames. 

My intention was to include London 
in all my future tours, making the first 
production of the play either in London 
or in New York. 

Frederick Harrison was much concerned 
on hearing that I had absolutely nothing to 
produce and nothing in sight. He said he 
would make a great effort to find a play 
for me and if he succeeded he would let me 
have it even if I was not able to produce it 
at his theater. 

I had for years been promising to take 
Flo to China and I was just about to get 





five at the most, all this seemed strange 
and unreal to me. 

The final fall of the curtain which 
marks the end of the run of a play is 
always asad moment for an actor. If 
the run has been short there is the 
mournful reflection that the play has 
failed; if it has been long it becomes 
a touching and melancholy farewell to 
an old friend. As I put off my cos- 
tumes of the Rajah for the last time, 
I had the depressing feeling that 
everything was at an end for me. It 
seemed that I should never find an- 
other play in which I should be so 
warmly received and so pleasantly 
remembered. My position was pre- 
cisely that in which I had found my- 
self at the end of Disraeli. I had no 
play. Once more I was threatened 
with retirement and extinction. I had 
made many friends amongst the Eng- 
lish managers and there seemed to be 
a general opinion that I ought to stay 
in London. But nobody had a play to 
offer me. 


eAnd Then—Old English 


ILBERT MILLER was ready to 

put on anything I might suggest, 
but I had nothing to offer. Frederick 
Harrison gave me a pressing invita- 
tion to go to the Haymarket Theatre 
if I should for any reason forsake the 
St. James’s. Harrison was one of the 
oldest London managers, having been 
lessee and manager of the Haymarket 
Theatre for a quarter of a century or 
more. During my year in London a 
strong friendship sprang up between 
us. Weusually met at strangely “un- 
theatrical”’ places—the Bath Club or 
even the exclusive Marlborough—and 
we would talk shop by the hour. 

I never met him in his office—in 
fact, I seldom met any London man- 
ager in his office. On reflection I think 
I have seldom met any American 
manager outside of his office. During 
my season of The Green Goddess in 
London I did not become acquainted 
with the business habits of managers 
sufficiently to be able to speak of them 
with authority, but my own experi- 
ence was that when I rang up a man- 
ager at 10:30 I was told that he was 
expected between eleven and twelve. 
By one o’clock I had missed him 
because he had just gone to lunch; 
and at three o’clock he was expected 
back any moment. It may surprise 
many American managers to know 





that in spite of this apparently malig- 
nant and lingering disease, the mid- 
day lunch, the London manager contrives 
to accomplish a great deal of work. But 
he does it in a leisurely fashion that must 
be very exasperating to the hustler. 
Gilbert Miller suggested that I should 
revive The Darling of the Gods, but I am 
desperately afraid of a play that is nearly 
twenty-five years old, no matter how good 
it may seem to me in perspective. The 
treatment of plays during the past fifteen 
or twenty years has so changed that any- 
thing written before that period is likely 


«Memorial Day 


By AumMA ApDAMs WILEY 


ALLED out by fife and drum, 
Again the graybeards come, 
Frail remnant of that host, 
Scattered from coast to coast, 
Who gave their robust youth 
To make and keep this Nation 
one in truth. 


With shoulders bowed and bent, 

Their flame of life near spent, 

They strive to mark the beat 

Of young men’s martial feet, 

In this memorial hour, 

Leading the line made sweet with 
bud and flower. 


Whom shall we honor most— 

Old, young, or vanished ghost? 

To each came life’s stern call— 

Each heard, obeyed, gave all. 

These turned rebellion’s wave— 

These crossed the haunted seas a 
world to save. 


Far better wounds and death 

Than live on coward’s breath, 

Watching the soul’s retreat 

When honor meets defeat, 

And down accusing years 

Do secret battle with ignoble 
fears. 


Today brave men arise, 

Stripped of time’s brief disguise, 

The racial debt full paid, 

The high trust unbetrayed. 

What more can manhood do 

Than offer up itself to hold men 
true? 


Wherever they may sleep, 
In earth or tideless deep, 
Our country’s starry pall 
In tribute covers all, 
Forgetting not that land 
Where like strange lilies tall 
white crosses stand. 


Miller had gone to New York and had 
presented me with the use of his large and 
comfortable office at the St. James’s dur- 
ing his absence. 


I carried the manuscript there and 


locked the door. 


The first page was not very reassuring; 
I found that the part was that of a tre- 
mendously stout old gentleman literally 
rolling in fat. I thought of my own 140 
pounds all told, but I read on. And as I 
read, from page to page and scene to 
scene I felt a pleasant warmth creeping 
over me, and gradually I found that I was 
putting on flesh; by the end of the first 
act I was so stout and heavy that-I could 
hardly move. I started to get up with 
difficulty to open the window and was 
quite shocked when I rediscovered my 
own miserable frame. I didn’t get up—I 
feared to break the illusion further; I read 
on to the end and then took a taxi to 

the telegraph office and cabled: 


Will do it if you are willing to take the 
chance 


The fact was that I knew I couldn’t 
reproduce the part as Galsworthy in- 
tended it. I could not simulate rolls 
of fat. But here at last was the part 
of areal man—not a mere stage figure, 
but a human character. I felt I had 
known him for years and could under- 
stand his every mood. In due course 
came a reply: 

See Galsworthy he will probably die in 
coils at the-idea of your attempting the 
partitisuptoyou WINTHROP AMES 


Telling Galsworthy 


LUNCHED with Galsworthy and 

broke the news to him during the 
fish. Being my host he ccemed it im- 
polite to die before the meal was over, 
by which time he had partially re- 
covered. How serious was the shock 
I shall never know; but he consented, 
placing his trust in Providence and 
Lyal Swete—and both served him 
loyally. Lyal Swete came to America 
to produce the play, and much of my 
personal success is due to his sugges- 
tions and to those of Winthrop Ames. 

My surprise and disappointment 
came when I made inquiries for the 
English rights. I found that Frederick 
Harrison not only owned the London 
rights of the play, but he had already 
made all arrangements for its immedi- 
ate production and had engaged his 
company. He had had the manuscript 
of Old English in his pocket all the 
time he had been looking for a play 
for me and had never for a moment 
dreamed that I should consider the 
part suitable for my own use. AndsoI 
was unable to play it in London. 

It may as well be confessed that 
neither I nor Mr. Ames believed that 
the play would be a great success. We 
knew we should have a good deal of 
pleasure in doing it, but we thought 
it would run only one short season. 
We believed it would attract but one 
class of people, and when that class 
had been drawn upon business would 
go to pieces. It has, in fact, proved 
the greatest financial success I have 
ever had. 

There was from the beginning a 
deal of shaking of heads as to its 
chances. Everybody in London shook 
his head on hearing I was going to 
bring it to America. Even at our 
final dress rehearsal, there was a con- 








a map to find out where it is, when a 
cable was handed to me. It ran: 


Read new play by Galsworthy Old English 
and cable me your opinion as part for you 


I at once secured a manuscript from 
Ames’ agent in London. I approached it 
with moderate interest and without much 
hope. I had read so many plays that had 
been recommended to me that I had be- 
come pessimistic. But any play of Gals- 
worthy’s must be worth reading. Gilbert 


siderable amount of shaking of heads. 

Since then we have been largely oc- 
cupied in the shaking of hands. I have 
an advantage over many of the writers 
whose work appears in this journal, and 
that is, I have been in personal contact 
with a large number of my readers—at 
least, I like to think so. May I allow my 
imagination to go as far as to carry to me 
from them a friendly pressure of the hand 
as I bring these recollections to a close, 
with a future yet to be accounted for? 


THE END 






























Flavorful foods 


need not be 


expensive foods 


ANY of us ‘have seen our families en- 
thusiastic over a carefully seasoned 
meat pie that has cost very little, while a 
prime rib roast has received little or no 
comment,’ saysanoted householdauthority. 


It’s the case in hundreds of households. 
Food properly prepared with pure, mild 
Diamond Crystal Salt is always more flavor- 
ful and more delightfully appealing to the 
palate. Diamond Crystal penetrates thor- 
oughly and blends perfectly with the food— 
develops all its natural goodness. It leaves 
no “‘salty”’ taste, because Diamond Crystal 
is mild in flavor. 


To make foods more appetizing and flavor- 
ful, use Diamond Crystal, “The Salt that’s 
all Salt.” Ask for Diamond Crystal Shaker 
Salt (there is no other Shaker Salt) in the 
round, handy pouring cartons. Diamond 
Crystal may also be had in boxes and in 
sanitary cotton bags. 


The Diamond Crystal Salt Company, 
since 1887 makers of “‘The Salt that’s a// 
Salt,” St. Clair, Michigan. 


Diamond Crystal Iodine Salt, 

prepared at the request of medi- 

cal authorities, can also be ob- 
tained at your grocer’s. 


Diamond 





FREE 


May we send you a generous sample 
package of Diamond Crystal Salt and 
the interesting, helpful booklet: 
“tor Uses for Diamond Crystal Salt”? 








Diamonp CrystTAt SAtt Co., 
Dept. 315, St. Clair, Mich. 


Yes; send me the trial package and booklet, free. 
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The Chateaudun 


This newest production of Theodore 
Haviland is another of those lovely examples 
of coloring which have added so immeas- 
urably to the attractiveness of the china 
and to the reputation of its makers. 


You have possessions which you love, 
which you put away and come back to time 
and time again just for the pleasure of 
handling them. That is how we feel about 
this, our latest. 


Blue-and-white crocuses on an. orange 
background, a garland of old-fashioned 
flowers with a brilliant center to match— 
all surrounded by a soft ivory rim which 
frames it like a picture. 


When you see the Chateaudun at your dealer’s, you 
will understand how it has added a new glory to an old 
and honored name. To be sure of genuiné Theodore 
Haviland productions and china quality, see that each 
piece bears one or both of these marks: 


me Theodore Haviland 


ee. Renee 


WHITE CHINA MARK DECORATED CHINA MARK 


Theodore Haviland china is not so expensive as its quality 
might suggest. If your dealer does not have it, he can get it for 
you. Have him write us for full information. Booklet in 
color on request. 


THEODORE HAVILAND & CO. 


(SUN CORP ORAT ED 
26 WEST 23xp STREET, NEW YORK | 


CANADIAN OFFICE: 
THEODORE HAVILAND & CO., TORONTO 
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Dressing the World of Fashion for a (entury 


(Continued from Page 42) 


Alexandra had scarcely stepped on the 
tiny stage to be fitted before these gad- 
flies began: ‘‘Don’t tire her Highness.” 
“Be careful of that pin!’’ ‘Don’t stick 
her Highness.” ‘Watch out now!” 
“Don’t touch her Highness.’’ They kept 
this up until the poor fitter was dripping 
with perspiration and trembling with nerv- 
ousness, and hardly knew whether she 
dared use a pin, let alone where to put it. 
Alexandra herself was pleasantly pliant 
and agreeable to all suggestions, and, be- 
ing rather deaf, missed all the uproar of 
solicitude going on about her. 

This gown, and one other, were the 
only ones we sold her directly. She was 
excessively loyal to 
England, and would 
buy only from 
British modistes. 
However, as these 
stocked our models 
for retail purposes, 
Alexandra wore 
many a Worth 
model unawares. 

The same ball 
that vouchsafed me 
my first glimpse of 
Alexandra, the then 
Princess of Wales, 
also permitted me 
contact with the 
ownersofmostofthe 
great names of Eng- 
land and France. 
The famous Lady de 
Grey, at that time 
Lady Lowther and 
only seventeen or 
eighteen years of 
age, made her initial 
appearance at this 
famous dance. The 
Baronne Alphonse de Rothschild had 
brought her to us a few days before the 
festa to get adress. She had expressed the 
desire for a frock that would flaunt her 
brother’s racing colors—the Duke of Pem- 
broke had several horses entered for the 
Grand Prix that was to take place a few 
days after the ball—and we had met her 
wish by making her a very simple dress of 
white tulle covered with red bows tying 
yellow roses—her brother’s colors—and 
yellow bows tying red roses. 

Even then she was exceedingly tall for a 
woman, was this girl who was to figure ina 
hundred memoirs, well over six feet, and 
her height, combined with her very au- 
thentic beauty and unusual grace in spite 
of her formidable inches, made a great stir 
in Paris society. How well I remember 
how that famous company at the English 
Colony’s ball hushed and then buzzed ex- 
citedly when this lovely, slender, stately 
girl came in with her brother, himself sev- 
eral inches taller than his six-foot sister! 


Striking -Masquerades 


NOTHER Junoesque beauty to make 
her first appearance at the British ball 
was the beautiful Madame Porges. She 
was just married, and wore her wedding 
dress of silver tulle trimmed with knots of 
roses. Her only jewel was a diamond orna- 
ment caught in her hair, but her perfect 
form needed no jewels to enhance it. I have 
never seen a woman witha lovelier figure or 
shoulders and neck. My father once made 
a peacock costume for her, of white velvet 
over lemon tulle, cunningly patterned 
with pearls and silver peacock feathers. It 
was finished with a long train, made of five 
rows of feathers and the same snowy 
plumage edged the décolleté. And such 
was the whiteness of Madame Porges’ 
skin that, without aid of powder or ma- 
quaillage, one could not tell under a strong 
light where the flesh began and the bodice 
left off. 
This peacock costume that had borne 
such valiant testimony to the startling 





J. P. Worth at a fancy ball as an 
Indian Rajah. 


purity of Madame Porges’ coloring was 
only one of hundreds my father made fo: 
great beauties. For he was somewhat 
famous for his ability to design unusual! 
and striking masquerades, and wheneve: 
a great costume ball was announced 
women thronged to him by dozens, de 
manding something utterly different from 
the customary gauds and tinsel of such 
disguises, and often on twelve hours’ 
notice! But he never failed them. 

One of the most famous of the women 
who turned to him for such costumes, as 
well as for her usual wardrobe, was the 
Duchess of Medina Celi, called by her in 
timates ‘‘The Terrible Duchess.”’ This 
grande dame was a 
power in the social 
life of Madrid in the 
time of the Victor- 
ians, and relentless 
in her determination 
to maintain her su- 
premacy. And it was 
not always easy to 
do. For society in 
Madrid was limited 
to asmall and most 
exclusive circle the 
members of which 
attended all fétes 
and were familiar 
witheach other’s wit 
and social resource 
to the point of bore- 
dom. The costume 
balls especially pre- 
sented pitfalls for 
those who wished to 
avoid the banal, for 
the masquerades ob- 
tainable at the local 
shops were dreary 
affairs without dis 
tinction or originality. The Terrible 
Duchess refused to accept these common- 
place disguises—even if they were accepted 
by the rest of social Madrid—and upon 
two occasions sent imperious wires to my 
father to send her something new and 
gorgeous enough to sweep her contem- 
poraries off their feet—this, on eight days’ 
notice! 


eA Mermaid Gostume 


N ANSWER to the first wire my father 

rushed her a mermaid costume which 
doubtless would inspire only mirth today, 
but which was looked upon at that time as 
nothing short of a heaven-sent glory. It 
was made of alternating water green and 
blue tulle with two fish tails of silver cloth 
embroidered with silver scales turned 
back over the very full skirt and train. 
Fearing that her hairdresser had had little 
experience with mermaids’ coiffures, my 
father also sent a beautiful wig of soft, long 
hair, a shell ornament for her forehead and 
a silken net encrusted with pearls and 
shells with which to drape the wig. 

The costume arrived on the very day of 
the ball, and at midnight, sharp, the Terri- 
ble Duchess wore it triumphantly into the 
ballroom. She was greeted with a de- 
lighted shout, and festivities were halted 
until she could be placed on a table and 
carried about the room and cheered. 

Upon receipt of her second wire my 
father cogitated and then submitted the 
result of his meditations to the Madame 
Medina Celi by telegraph. She declared 
herself immensely pleased with his sug- 
gestion, and he immediately went ahead 
with one of the most dazzling—to put it 
mildly—costumes he ever undertook. In 
design it would have been appropriate for 
a Louis XIV goddess, if such a creature 
had ever existed. It was as softly black 
as midnight, and its tiny bodice was held 
by straps that were solid with jewels. To 
serve as a background for its soot black 


(Continued on Page 163) 
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IPSWICH HOSIERY 


IPSWICH MILLS, Ipswich, Mass. LAWRENCE & CO., Sole Selling Agents 





«A witch, accordiviy ti’the dictionary, | Modern Witch”’ hosiery, fo for 
is one who “exerts power more than J Wh of hn 
natural; an irresistible influence.” | ron sand auurabitity a smart io 
In this sense + ER Se Pee hosiery, es 








Y PLUS STYLES OF TOMORROW 


The Four-fold © 
Hosiery Charm of 


Ye Modern Witch* 


of Ipswich 


HERE is a potent, four-fold 
hosiery charm, to add enchant- 
ment to the loveliest costume 
for daytime or evening wear. 


Charm One — Ipswich Full- 
fashioned Hose. Made to fit fault- 
lessly the sensitive high-arched 
foot of the American girl. Snug 
about the instep and ankle, with 


extra elasticity at the bend of 
the knee. 


Charm Two — Ipswich Qual- 
ity. Fine, faultless weave of pure, 
high-grade thread-silk. A beauty 
of texture that survives hard 

wear and many washings. 


Charm Three—Ipswich Dura- 
bility. An extra fullness where 
the greatest strain falls upon 
hosiery—at the calf, at the knee 
and at the top; rehiforcement 
of fine, soft lisle at the points of 
hardest wear—the heel, the toe, 
and the garter hem. 


Charm Four—Ipswich Fashion 
Features. Extra length of silk 
above the knee for abbreviated 
frocks. Low-cut slipper sole. 
In every new daytime and eve- 
ning shade now being worn in 
Paris. 


Announcing 


Ipswich Underwear 


Now Ipswich offers you the 
daintiest of tailored rayon under- 


- things of guaranteed Ipswich qual- 


ity and durability. You will see at 
once that they set an entirely new 
stands # in underwear value. 
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“Puts a Rare Delicacy 
within reach of Kwvery Housewife 





COCONUT BUTTERSCOTCH PIE: 1 can 
Baker’s Canned Coconut, Southern-Style, 2 
tablespoons granulated sugar, 114 cups boiling 
water, I cup brown sugar, 14 teaspoon salt, 4 
cup cornstarch, 14 cup cold water, 3 tablespoons 
melted butter, 3 eggs, 24 teaspoon vanilla. 
Caramelize granulated sugar, add boiling water 
and brown sugar and cook five minutes. Add 
the salt and cornstarch, moistened with cold 
water. Stir until mixture thickens, put in butter, 
cool slightly, add beaten egg yolks, coconut and 
vanilla. Pour into a pastry shell, cover with 
meringue, bake. 


So say Domestic Science 
Teachers of this new 


’» fresh-canned coconut 








COCONUT FRUIT COCKTAIL: A fruit cock- 
tail made with moist coconut is a most delight 
ful start for a company luncheon. 1 can Baker’s 
Canned Coconut, Southern-Style, 2 oranges, 1 
grapefruit, any other fresh or canned fruits 
convenient, such as pineapple, grapes, cherries, 
apricots, peaches or melons, % |b. marshmal- 
lows, 3 tablespoons pulverized sugar. Cut the 
fruits in conveniently small pieces. Add the 
marshmallows and mix all together with sugar 
and ¥2 can coconut. Arrange in tall glasses and 
cover tops thickly with coconut. 


COCONUT MARSHMALLOW CAKE: Bake your favorite layer cake and cover 


E wanted a frank opinion of our 

new moist-canned coconut from the 
most exacting and expert judges of food 
products that we could find. 


So we sent out a supply to hundreds 
of home economics teachers throughout the 
country with the request that they try it 
and tell us just what they thought of it. 


Nothing could have been more gratifying 
than the expressions of enthusiastic apprecia- 
tion that came back to us. 


These experts never use any other kind now 


“The new Southern-Style in the sealed cans is as near 
perfect as can be. We shall always use it in our de- 
partment,” wrote Miss A. M. Peyton, director of the 
Home Economics Department of the Central High 
School of Louisville, Kentucky. 

“We use nothing but Baker’s Coconut, Southern- 
Style, in our laboratory,” wrote Miss Elizabeth A. 
Stewart, director of the Home Economics Department 
of Lindenwood College, Missouri. “There is no other 
coconut on the market of as good quality.” 


“We all agreed that the canned coconut was a very 
great improvement over the old style of dried coconut,” 
wrote Miss Mitylene L. Newton, director of the Home 
Economics Department of La Jolla High School, San 
Diego, California. 


“T cannot think of using any but Baker’s Canned 


BAKERS @amed 


Coconut, Southern-Style either at home or at school,” 
wrote Miss Christine Alexander, director of the Home 
Economics Department of M. I. College, Holly Springs, 
Miss. “It is especially desirable in food value, flavor, 
freshness, appearance.” 

We could quote almost indefinitely. 

“T honestly believe I prefer it to fresh coconut,” 
said one teacher. 

“My pupils tell me that they now insist on having 
only the canned coconut at home,” wrote another. 

“We all agreed that it is now no longer necessary to 
grate fresh coconut in order to have coconut dishes at 
their very best,” said a third. 

And still another wrote, “It is superior to any other 
coconut | have used.” 





Send today for Trial Can and Free Recipe 
Book :—The new Recipe Book sent free on request. If you 
cannot get Baker’s Canned Coconut, Southern-Style, at your 
grocer’s, the Franklin Baker Company 
will send a trial (half-size) can and recipe 
book for ten cents (stamps or coin) to 
cover cost of packing and mailing. AD- 
DRESS: Dept. A-5, Franklin Baker 
Company, Hoboken, New Jersey. 
Please write name and address plainly 


ifs 
Southern ryle 





it with this frosting: 12 marshmallows, 1 cup granulated sugar, 3 tablespoons water, 
1 egg white (unbeaten), 1 can Baker’s Canned Coconut, Southern-Style. Cut marsh- 
mallows with scissors into small bits. Put the sugar, water and egg white in a double 
boiler and beat with a Dover egg beater for seven minutes after the water is boiling 
underneath. Pour over the marshmallows and beat until thick. Stir in 1% the coco- 
nut, spread quickly between layers and on top of the cake and sprinkle top with 
remaining coconut. 


Try Baker’s Coconut, Southern-Style in 
the recipes given above—and in the 
numerous other new and tested recipes 


which may be had for the asking. 


You, too, will find that Southern-Style im- 
parts to your favorite coconut dessert, the 
delightful zest and flavor of ripe coconut 


fresh from the shell. 





The old familiar kind, too 


Baker’s Premium Shred Coconut is made from the neat 
of specially selected coconuts—sugar cured. It is -ain- 
tily and finely cut, carefully prepared and pack ‘| in 
double-wrappings of waxed paper, insuring fres!: ess. 


COCONUT 


Southern Style 








in the Baker Recipe Book—a copy of 
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beauty, my father had had a pearl-gray 
velvet canopy made which ended in a 
court train and was lined with a solid em- 
broidery of pearls and silver on pink satin. 
This canopy was to be borne by four tiny 
black boys dressed in blinding white. 
There was an effect! And again the Ter- 
rible Duchess made an entrance that was 
triumphal. 

Another grande dame who never would 
have considered a fancy costume that did 
not originate with my father 
was the Princess de Sagan, one 
of the social leaders both under 
the Empire and during 
the MacMahon admin- 
istration. The costume 
balls which she gave in 
the Hétel de Sagan— 
Valencay-Sagan—a fit- 
ting setting for such 
magnificent affairs, 
were always regarded 
as the climax of each 
season. I remember 
that for one which she 
gave after my introduction into the firm, 
my father copied an eighteenth-century 
Turkish costume for her from one of Van- 
loo’s paintings. And she received her 
guests at the top of the great flight of steps 
in the entrance to the Hotel de Sagan 
wearing its clinging Oriental trousers and 
seductive veils. 

Shortly after this she gave the famous 
Bal des Bétes, and then the much dis- 
cussed Peasants’ Ball. The Ball of the 
Beasts had considerable success, but was 
much criticized; and several from among 
the more important feminine contingent 
sent regrets. For the Peasants’ Ball, 
which was most amusing, the splendor of 
the Hétel de Sagan—consider giving a 
Peasants’ Ball in such a palace!—was 
hidden under masses of flowers and 
shrubs. 

For the Beasts’ Ball my father made 
this famous hostess a peacock costume; 
which included a train or tail made of the 
feathers of this decorative bird and a 
diamond headdress with a peacock’s tuft 
rising from it. 

We made innumerable costumes for this 
ball, by the way, many of which I have 
forgotten. There was the Ibis costume 
designed for the Marquise Herve de St. 
Denis, who had attended the previous De 
Sagan ball as Minerva. This was a glori- 
fied dress made of silk gauze, embroidered 
in all shades of pink to match the plum- 
age of the heron. And instead of the tra- 
ditional headdress seen in the pictures of 
the Egyptian goddesses of this deity, my 
father made a little diamond diadem for 
the marquise with ibis wings to fall over 
her ears and with strings of turquoises and 
diamonds pendent that were long enough 
to cover her bodice. 


Jungle Effect 


NOTHER lovely and original costume 
my father designed for Madame de 
Sagan’s Ball of the Beasts was the one 
worn by Madame Lambert, née Gustave de 
Rothschild. It was of blue and silver with 
a cherry belt. The necessary jungle effect 
was gained by a train made of a tiger 
skin and a hood fashioned of a head of one 
of these beasts so arranged that its fangs 
fastened in her hair. Hercules is often 
pictured in this same headdress. Huge 
jewels held this hood in place, and her 
neck was bound with a number of strands 
of pearls. 

All four of the Baronesses de Rothschild 
came to us, but of them all my mother 
preferred not the beauty of the wearer of 
the tiger skin, but that of the Baroness 
Alphonse. She was indeed very lovely, 
with a distinct touch of the Oriental about 
her; whether or not it was because of this 
last, I know that I found my mother much 
prettier. However, the Baroness Alphonse 
wore her things with an air. I remember 
seeing her at the opera in a pearl-gray 
dress, a cluster of golden grapes on the 
bouffant skirt, a string of diamonds in her 






hair, with one great stone like a flame above 
her forehead; and I had to admit that she 
merited my mother’s passionate enco- 
miums. 

Naturally among the many costumes 
designed by my father for the Bal des 
Bétes, there had to be one of Medusa. 
It was a sort of Louis XV Medusa at 
that, with serpents worked in paillettes 
writhing about the hips and a hood made 
of a serpent’s head. This was worn by the 
second Madame Henri Schneider, one of 
the most striking personalities to brighten 
the70’s. She wasa great beauty, 
dark, with black eyes, a cameo- 
clear profile, magnificent teeth, 
a beautiful waist and won- 
derful shoulders. Two years 
after the death of her sister, 
thefirst MadameSchneider, 
she had married her 
brother-in-law, chiefly, so 
it was said, in order not to 
be separated from his son 
and her nephew, of whom 
she had assumed the care 
after the death of his 
mother and to whom she 
was devoted. Her sister also had been very 
beautiful, but in quite a different way. Her 
coloring had been very like that of the 
empress. She had had the same golden, 
almost reddish hair, the same lilylike 
complexion, the same perfect beauty. My 
mother always compared her to a 
Madonna, and her smile did indeed pos- 
sess a certain divinity. 


cA Touch of Despotism 


Y FATHER fashioned several cos- 

tumes for the second Madame Schnei- 
der. There was the famous Goddess of the 
Night costume, which was made of dark- 
blue velvet, strewn with diamonds and 
worn with a diadem of sapphires and dia- 
monds especially designed for it. Then for 
the Peasants’ Ball he made for her a hum- 
ble dress of a yellow cloth, to be worn with 
an immense bonnet such as are seen in the 
Caux region, but somewhat idealized by a 
touch of the Louis XV period. She was 
charming in it, and, as always, was greeted 
with a little murmur of admiration when 
she appeared. 

How it amused these great ladies to pre- 
tend a humble station! There was the 
Marquise Herve de St. Denis, who ap- 
peared at the same ball dressed in rags as a 
beggar maid, with her lovely hair flying 
loose, a kerchief bound about her head, an 
old straw hat on the top of it, and a great 
tray of flowers in her arms which she went 
about pretending to sell. What divine dis- 
content is it in those born to plenty that 
makes them delight in such a masquerade? 

This same Peasants’ Ball incidentally 
was the means of bringing to light a deli- 
cious instance of my father’s despotism. 
Years before, indeed about the time that 
the Prince Imperial had begun to attend 
the famous Mondays of the empress, a 
Miss Payne, a pretty young American, 
was included in the list of guests as a sort 
of antidote for the formality of these im- 
portant receptions. She soon became one 
of my father’s favorites, and he delighted 
in designing lovely things for her, not only 
because she was amiable and pretty, but 
because she was portant bien la toilette. 

In the course of time she became engaged 
to one Mr. Bischoffsheim and was given 
carte blanche by her fiancé in the matter 
of atrousseau. Accordingly, accompanied 
by her future sister-in-law, she came to 
my father and ordered, with exceedingly 
good taste and propriety, just enough and 
not too much. However, in spite of her 
discretion, Mr. Bischoffsheim astonished 
my father by asking for a discount when 
the bill was presented. Such a thing had 
never been heard of before in our shop. 
The majority of our clientele either paid 
cash or met the bill presented to them 
within the year without question. My 
father said something of the sort to Miss 
Payne’s fiancé; but Mr. Bischoffsheim in- 
sisted upon his discount, and at last, to 
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OS ics newest panorama of the Mode shows an endless ‘ 
succession of pleats and tucks stretching from here to 

Paris. . . . Crisp big pleats, clever little pleats, pleats with 
knife-edges that stay trimly in place. 


Of all the modish fabrics, none pleats or tucks or stays in 
place better than Skinner’s Crepes, made by the makers of 
Skinner’s Satins. They have the wearing quality that has 
made the name Skinner famous and are washable, with 
proper care. 


Think of the colors you’ll have to choose from in Skinner’s 
Crepes . . . eighty of them... all the new, soft, delectable 
colors. .. . Think of the wear you'll get... . Then go to the 
nearest shop that sells these crepes—and when you ask 
for them, 


‘‘Took for the Name in the Selvage’’ 


WILLIAM SKINNER & SONS, Established 1848 
New York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia— Mills, Holyoke, Mass. 


Skinners Crepes 





“LOOK FOR THE NAME IN THE SELVAGE” 
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Enjoy the 
Beauty, the Comfort 
of a Circuline Wave 


he secret of your perfect permanent wave is in the 
Circulines. One of them is pictured for you at the 
right. It is because Mr. Charles Nessler has scien- 
tifically placed all human hair into ten classes and 
made one Circuline to wave each class, that a Circu- 
line wave is always safe—as naturally flowing as though 
Nature had waved it herself. 





No other system of permanent waving treats each head of 
hair according to its individual requirements —its individual 
structure. None other makes it possible to wave your hair just 
as tight, just as loose, as you yourself prefer, assuring you in 
advance of perfect results in the end. 


So gentle is a Circuline wave that you may have your hair 
rewaved just as often as the new growth demands. So gentle is 
the Circuline method that it actually requires but seven minutes 
of temperate heat—100 degrees less than is necessary for an 
ordinary marcel wave. 


No guess-work in the Circuline Method 


As marvelous as the Circuline system itself is the Hair Text-o- 
meter—an ingenious machine which can now be found in many 
of the leading beauty parlors. This machine tests your hair, 
while you watch, and tells your hairdresser exactly which of the 
ten Circulines is correct to use in waving it! 


Your wave as tight or as loose as you prefer 


If your hairdresser has not a Text-o-meter, then she will test your 
hair by making three test curls on the back of your head—tight, 
loose and medium. You may choose in advance the one you 
prefer, and your entire head will be waved to match that curl. 
Without doubt, without risk, it will be waved exactly as you 
yourself desire! 


WRITE TODAY 
for the Circuline booklet and the names of the Circuline 
hairdressers nearest you. Fill out the coupon now! 












This is the Nestle Hair 
Text-o-meter that tests 
your hair before it is 
waved, thus assuring 
you in advance of per- 
o Sect results in the end. 
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Important | 


Because your hairdresser uses a 
Circuline machine is not in itself 
assurance that she is giving you a 
Circuline wave. Imitation formu- 
las, dangerous to the hair struc- 
ture, containing lye, ammonia, 
potash, are riding on the wave of 
Circuline’s popularity. Avoidthem! 


You must be sure that she uses 
authentic Circulines. You will rec- 
ognize them as she immerses one 
for each curl in clear, fresh water. 
Each Circuline comes individually 
wrapped, with the name “Nestle 
Circuline” stamped on the glassine 
wrapper. Only when yousee them 
—when your hairdresser uses them 
—are you sure ofa Circuline wave. 


Circulines are gentle—safe—sure. 
Demand that your hair- 
dresser use them! 
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have peace and at the same time to please 
the bride’s future sister-in-law, Madame 
Goldsmith, who was one of his “‘glories”’ 
{ for whom he had the deepest liking 
and respect, my father gave way to the 
nenurious bridegroom. But he warned 
Mr. Bischoffsheim that he had made his 
last dress for the bride. And he kept his 
word. No amount of casting of oil on the 
troubled waters by Madame Goldsmith 
and the future Madame Bischoffsheim 
ci om bring him down from his high horse, 
‘e he was securely mounted. And only 
once, upon the occasion of the Peasants’ 
Ball, ‘did they manage to circumvent him. 
When Madame Bischoffsheim received 
her invitation she knew that only my 
father could find something appropriate 
for her to wear, and in desperation she 
came to me with one of her friends and 
ordered a costume. Knowing nothing of 
the little contretemps involving her hus- 
band and the disputed bill, I took the or- 
der. That evening when my father learned 
of what I had done, he was naturally an- 
noyed but, under the circumstances, per- 
mitted the order 
to remain on the 


In London, the Duchess of Manchester, 
later the Duchess of Devonshire, played 
very much the same réle as that taken so 
successfully by the Princess de Sagan in 
Paris—namely, that of the spectacular 
hostess. And neither of them was ever so 
happy as when planning some incredibly 
magnificent reception or costume ball. 

The Duchess of Devonshire had three 
daughters by her first marriage, Lady 
Gosford, Lady Darby and one other whose 
name I cannot at the moment recall. And 
these were her invaluable aids in the 
carrying out of her plans for the stupen- 
dous entertainments which she gave in 
Devonshire house. When these were her 
famous costume balls, my father was 
again mobbed by those ambitious to out- 
shine their sisters in masquerade, even as 
he was preceding each great De Sagan 
dance. And again he pleased them all. 
His was an amazing fecundity of ideas. 
When one stops to think of the thousands 
of dresses he planned, the hundreds of 
women for whom he designed gowns, the 
innumerable revolutions in dress which he 
brought: to pass, the limitless demands 
upon his originality, one marvels that he 
never repeated 
himself. But he 





books. However, 


never did. To him 





the very next day 
he sat himself 
down and wrote 
his former favored 
client that her or- 
der for a costume 
for the Peasants’ 
Ball had been ac- 
cepted without his 
knowledge and 
that while, so long 
as it was taken, it 
would be filled, he 
wished her to un- 
derstand that in 








- . @ 
the future as in the +2 
past no other or- le : 
ders would be con- 
ae 





each frock was a 
new creation, each 
woman another in- 
spiration and each 
masquerade an- 
other opportunity. 


Fora-Man! 


UT perhaps the 
most spectac- 
ular, or at least the 
most costly of all 
fancy dress cos- 
tumes, born of my 
father’s inventive- 
ness was not made 
for a woman at all, 
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sidered from her. 
Oh, he was a stub- 
born one, was this Worth pére, when he 
set his mind to it! 

The result of this note was a strange bit 
of strategy on the part of Madame Bisch- 
offsheim’s modiste. Hearing this valua- 
ble client admiring the dresses we had 
made her friends, particularly those of her 
sister-in-law, Madame Goldsmith, and re- 
gretting that she might not also be dressed 
by Worth, this practical individual went 
out and bribed one of our first seamstresses 
to copy our dresses for Madame Bischoff- 
sheim out of hours. After this had been 
going on a bit people began saying to us: 
“Oh, but I saw that dress the other day 
on Madame Bischoffsheim.”’ “‘ Why, that’s 
exactly like Madame Bischoffsheim’s new 
rock.” To save ourselves, we couldn’t 
understand how a guarded model, fresh 
from my father’s inspiration, could have 
vot into the hands of the copyists so soon. 
l’resently we came to the conclusion that 
(here was a leak somewhere, and investi- 

tie and caught our first seamstress red- 

inded. 


eA Shocking Bill 


. NOTHER time that my father suc- 
‘ ceeded in squaring his account with 
a <lient who objected to his bill was in the 
cose of Lord Dudley. 
.ord Dudley was one of those men 
‘ticular about his wife’s attire to the 
nt of dictating its last detail. He 
‘ Written my father, ordering a dress 
‘ Lady Dudley and describing it mi- 
ulely, even to the hand-painted orchids 
‘4 which he wished it trimmed. Owing 
‘his desire that this exotic flower, hand- 
vainted at that, be used among several 
‘ner rather expensive items, the cost of 
uc [rock mounted and when Lord Dudley 
received our bill he refused to pay it. This 
‘ume my father did not retreat as he had 
in the case of Mr. Bischoffsheim, but took 
u \¢ matter into court and won his case—in 
London, mind you, and before an English 
judge. And Lord Dudley paid his bill! 


Loe 


but a man—the 
Duke of Marl- 
borough, who married the lovely daughter 
of W. K. Vanderbilt. 

Although the shop in the Rue de la Paix 
had seen a number of freak orders taken, 
this request from the duke that we make 
him a most elaborate costume for the 
Devonshire Ball, a request that he would 
not hear of our denying, was something 
new under the sun that shone on the 
Worth establishment. However, we ac- 
ceded to his demand after a few scandal- 
ized protestations, and got to work on a 
Louis XV costume of straw-colored velvet 
embroidered in silver pearls and diamonds. 
The waistcoat was made of a magnificent 
white and gold damask that was an exact 
copy of a very rare old pattern. Each pearl 
and diamond was sewed on by hand, and 
it took several girls almost a month to 
complete this embroidery of jewels. Had 
the duke not insisted that his costume be 
perfection, we should never have dared 
put such costly work on it. In spite of his 
orders about elegance, when I came to 
make out his bill I was almost afraid to be- 
gin it. But at last when I got it totaled it 
came to five thousand francs—it would 
have been fifty thousand today—or one 
thousand dollars for a masquerade to be 
worn for one evening. However, when 
damask is especially manufactured and 
jeweled embroidery hand-stitched, there is 
no escaping a bill that is quite as splendid 
in its way as the costume for which it is 
rendered. 

Close kin, at least in their splendor and 
strangeness, to the costumes he made for 
the aristocrats of London and Paris to 
wear to their fabulous masquerades were 
the court robes he fashioned for the great 
ladies of Russia. For among the nine 
queens to wear Worth models were three 
czarinas. The first, wife of Alexander I, 
grandmother of the czar murdered by the 
Bolshevists, and sister, I believe, of the 
Queen of Wiirttemberg, we never saw. We 
made all her dresses on a model espe- 
cially built to her measurements and sent 
them to her without their ever having 
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C This Kitchena¥as built 


into an Old¥louse 
































house in his care. 


So she built in a new kitchen of Asso- 
ciation Tiles—a vitreous, non-absorbent 
floor, and a wainscot that came well 


above the sink and stove. 


The cost was surprisingly small. Con- 
sidering the results, it was the most 
economical thing ever done in that 
house; from the standpoint of attractive- 


ness, the most delightful. 


Today the kitchen door is purposely 


left open when company comes. 


Write for free copy of “ Beautiful Asso- 
ciationTiles” booklet, and consult tiling 
contractors about this kind of work in 
your present home or when you build. 


ASSOCIATED TILE MANUFACTURERS 
2013 SEVENTH AVE., BEAVER FALLS, PA. 


RS. LANEwastired of paint- 

ing, polishing, scouring, 
scrubbing; tired of keeping 
the door closed, and telling 
her husband “not to let any- 
one in the kitchen” when she left the 
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Association Tiles add to 
the charm of the hallway. 
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An attractive dining room 
floor of Association Tiles. 
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Association Tiles— 
oor and wall—matke this 
an ideal modern bathroom. 








ALHAMBRA TILE CO., Newport, Ky. 
AMERICAN ENCAUSTIC TILING co., Nad. 
Zanesville, 


io 
BEAVER FALLS ART TILE CO., Beaver Falls, Pa. 


CAMBRIDGE TILE MEG. CO.. Covington, Ky. 


GRUEBY FAIENCE &TILE CO., Perth Amboy, N.J. 
MATAWA 


N TILE CO., Matawan, N. 
MOSAIC TILE CO., Zanesville, Ohio 


NATIONAL TILE CO., Anderson, Ind. 
OLD BRIDGE E. B. & TILE CO. Old Bridge, 'N. J. 
OLEAN TILE CO., Olean, N. Y. 
yet AMBOY i WORKS, Perth Amboy, N.J. 
THE C. PARDEE WORKS, Perth Amboy, N. J. 
UNITED abet ENCAUSTIC TILE WORKS, 
Indianapolis, In 
WHEELING TILE CO., ‘Wheeling, W. Va. 
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no sooty kettles 
to scour 


xe THE JOY OF COOKING delicious meals—and 
no black kettles to wash afterward! That’s 
the happy lot of women who cook with Perfec- 
tion Stoves. Every drop of oil is changed into 
intense, clean heat in the long chimneys. No 
sooty kettles, no smoke, and no odor. Your 
hands are spared unpleasant scouring. 


With the Perfection your utensils stay shiny 
as new! See the newest Perfections 
at any dealer’s. One to five burners 
in size. Priced from $7.25 to $130. 


PERFECTION STOVE CO., 7609 Platt Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Sold in Canada by The Sheet Metal Products Co. of Canada, 
Lid., Toronto, Ontario 












HA 


No smoke, soot, or odor 
with Perfection 
long-chimney burners. 


PERFECTION 


Oil Cook Stoves and Ovens 
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i 
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( 


WARNING: Use only genuine Perfection wicks on Perfection Stoves. 
They are stamped with red triangles. Others will cause trouble. 
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been fitted. Her Danish successor, the sis- 
ter of the late Alexandra of England, by 
the way, Maria Feodorovna, began coming 
to us when she was still the wife of the 
czarevitch and remained one of our most 
faithful clients till her death. 

It was through Maria Feodorovna, of 
course, that we secured the patronage of 
the ill-fated last empress. 

This last czarina whom we served was 
the only one of the three who came to 
Paris officially, and the only one I ever had 
occasion to see personally. Except that 
her waist was a little short, depriving her 
silhouette of a certain elegance, this em- 
press of the tragic destiny was stately, tall 
and rather handsome. In fact, both she 
and her sister, the Grand Duchess Serge, 
had quite a reputation for beauty. 

The most elaborate court train, or at 
least the heaviest that ever came out of 
our shop, was the one my father made for 
the wife of the Russian ambassador to 
Berlin, whom we shall call Monsieur B. 
Like Lord Dudley of the disputed bill, he 
was a great lover of exquisite attire and 
took a great interest and delight in seeing 
to it that his wife was gorgeously gowned. 
Nothing could be too richly jeweled or 
heavily embroidered for his voluptuous 
taste. 

His wife, herself a member of one of 
the greatest Russian families and enor- 
mously wealthy in her own right, was 
quite in agreement with him in such mat- 
ters. And one day, between them they 
thought up a manteau de cour such as had 
never been equaled in grandeur in all the 
history of marvelous clothes. 

It was made, as were all those worn at 
the court of Russia, after the fashion that 
prevailed during the reign of Henry VIII, 
only glorified. And it was truly a gor- 
geous affair. But heavy! 

In due time this remarkable garment 
was completed and delivered, and an oc- 
casion arose upon which Madame B might 
wear it. Naturally it was carried when 
she went to and from her carriage, but 
when at last she had been safely con- 
ducted to the anteroom of the palace and 
her astounding train spread out behind 
her in all its glory, she found to her horror 


that she could not take a step either for-. 


ward or backward. Had she been chained 
to the ground she would not have been 
more helpless. Again and again she threw 
her strength against that train, and again 
and again it refused to budge. Her face 
crimsoned with the effort. Her eyes be- 
came set and glaring. Her lips tightened, 
and she tried it again. No one dared to 
laugh. One or two, with better control 
than the rest, offered timid suggestions. 
She madea last mighty effort—and fainted ! 
There was nothing left to do but take the 
lady home, her unconscious body in one 
carriage and the marvelous train in 
another! 


Exceptional ©lientele 


HERE was no doubt that the Russian 

clientele was an exceptional one. For 
while Russian women dressed very simply 
in the daytime, so inconspicuously, in 
fact, that even a grand duchess could 
not have been distinguished from one of 
her ladies in waiting in her woolen dresses 
and small hats for walking and sleighing, 
in the evening and upon all formal or 
state occasions they blossomed forth in 
attire that could only be matched in the 
Arabian Nights. 

Since the great Catharine, jewels had 
had an unbelievable vogue, and the more 
important court ceremonies were regarded 
as nothing so much as a time and place 
in which they might be displayed to the 
utmost. 

Along with the three czarinas we dressed 
the Grand Duchess Marie, not the one 
who was the wife of the Grand Duke 
Vladimir, but the one who was the sister 
of the Emperor Alexander. It was her 
habit to come to our shop in the Rue de la 
Paix attended by some half dozen ladies 
in waiting. These would all seat them- 
selves in a circle about my father while he 
was explaining the dress he had in mind, 


describing its color and trimming and the 
details of the design, and when he had 
concluded, the grand duchess would say: 
“T think I shall have it made in white.” 
Then, one after another her companions 
would rise as though at a signal and mur- 
mur, “‘If your highness has no objection, 
I believe I should like mine made in blue,” 
or “in pink” or “in yellow,” until each 
had chosen her color. In this way my 
father would sell a hundred dresses in an 
hour and a half. The color was the only 
thing ever specified. So far as model or 
material was concerned he was given 
carte blanche. 

And when, a fortnight later, the grand 
duchess and her ladies returned for their 
fittings they always declared themselves 
more than delighted with the way he had 
succeeded in bringing out the best points 
of each of them. 

This was the way my father loved to 
work, quite unhampered by suggestions, 
quite free to develop his own ideas. It 
was, to be truthful, the only way he ever 
worked. For no woman was ever known 
to come into the shop full of directions and 
prepared to order, say, a pink frock—when 
my father thought she should not order a 
pink, but a blue one—and leave with the 
pink. 

Somehow she would always find herself 
with the blue and, incidentally, her direc- 
tions still in her possession! 


(©ustomers Trusted Him 


EITHER lack of time nor patience 

ever deterred my father, when it was a 
question of what he considered the right 
materials, colors or design. And although 
he was always courtesy and diplomacy it- 
self, he never stopped until his customer 
had been convinced of the virtue in his 
choice rather than her own, or at least had 
looked convinced. And it never failed that 
the very ones who had clung with the 
greatest stubbornness to their own conceits 
had been the ones most pleased in the end, 
especially after someone had exclaimed 
over the becomingness of the formerly 
despised color or material or style. There- 
fore, after all, the determination of Worth 
pére to have his own way never hurt any- 
one. Quite the contrary. It was, instead, 
the facet of his genius that in the end 
brought all his clientele to trust him 
blindly and never to question his decisions 
or suggestions. 

In fact, it became quite the thing, es- 
pecially with his American customers, 
never to look at a model. Instead, they 
would sit quietly and listen while, a fold 
of material draped over his arm, he would 
outline briefly something of the design he 
had in mind. 

Then they would say perhaps, “It 
sounds most attractive. Go ahead.” And 
that would be all. 

But all this helped make a great auto- 
crat of him. He lived quite retired from 
the world, except as it sought him out in 
his shop. And here he was a potentate, 
adored by his family and his employes, 
and his slightest word heeded by all women 
from queens to commoners. He even had 
had his way with the Empress Eugéme 
herself upon occasion. Therefore it ws 
only natural that in time he came to have 
no awe of anything, neither of the royalty 
of birth nor of wealth, and to recogni’e 
only two higher in authority than himse'', 
God and the Emperor. Not that he ever 
so expressed himself, but that I gathere< 
so much from having been so close to hin 
for almost forty years. Then, in addition 
to this certain appreciation of himself, be 
was rather jealous of his position and au- 
thority, and often I had to step very 
lightly, particularly in his own special 
province of design and the development 
of new materials, in order not to hurt his 
feelings or seem to usurp. And this, ce- 
spite the fact that he had trained me 
zealously to be skillful about such things, 
and that it was the dearest wish of his 
heart that I should succeed him. 

EDITOR’S NOTE—The fifth article in this 
series will appear in an early issue. 
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Now. PACKER Shampoo. 


AN OLIVE OIL SHAMPOO 


for ash blondes and golden blondes... for radiant, 
red-haired girls... for those with soft brown or ebon 
locks .. . alive, sparkly, fluffy hair in half the time. 


WO Packer Shampoos now? Yes... And one is brand new. 
It’s a golden liquid, called Packer’s Shampoo with Olive and 
Cocoanut Oils. The other, of course, is Packer’s Pine Tar Shampoo. 


Since both are liquids—both are quick. A Packer shampoo, in 
fact, is just about twice as quick as the old way which women 
once considered the only safe way . . . the old way which meant 
cutting up a good, pure soap and melting it down to a jelly. 


Now it’s just a half-minute by the clock from the moment you 


Packer’s Olive Oil Shampoo 


A golden liquid—faintly perfumed. 
Made chiefly of olive oil, soothing 
glycerine, cocoanut oil. A caress- 
ing, snowy lather which rinses out 
completely. And the result? Fluffy, 
esming hair with just a hint of a 
elightful feminine fragrance. 


























' 3 Fuvip ounces 
1% aLcono., 
meus PAT oFF 
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_Now..2 
PACKE 


Shampoo 


A PINE TAR SHAMPOO 


apply Packer’s until you pile up a snow-drift of rich lather. 
Packer’s Shampoos rinse out in a twinkling too—leaving no un- 
dissolved soap behind to dim your hair's life and lustre. 










Most important of all—you can be sure that these shampoos 
are good for your hair. As makers of Packer’s Tar Soap for more 
than 50 years, we have studied intimately the needs of the hair. 
All our products have been created in consultation with doctors 
who are scalp specialists. We believe we know more about the 
care of the hair than anyone making hair preparations. 


So you know you can with benefit use Packer’s Shampoos often 
enough to keep your hair immaculate always—three or four times 
a month. Often enough to make your hair so fluffy, so friendly a 
frame for your face that you are even prettier without your new 
spring hat—than with it! 


Packer’s Pine Tar Shampoo 


A tar shampoo—but without che 
tar odor. Rich, cleansing, and oh, so 
good for your hair. Packer-cleanli- 
ness, gentle massage, daily brushing 
—and your hair can be what you've 
dreamed it could be—alive, vital— 
lovely because it’s healthy. 

















The Busy Picnic Season 


“LAWSY!” gasped the Teenie Weenie Dunce as he sat down 
under the shade of a big brown mushroom and mopped his tiny 
face with a handkerchief no bigger than a postage stamp. 


“What's the trouble, Dunce?”’ asked the General, who was pass- 
ing by on his way to the Teenie Weenie Peanut Butter factory. 


“I’m tired,” sighed the Dunce. “I'll bet I have delivered a 
thousand Teenie Weenie Pickles today—it just seems as though 
we can't get folks filled up—the more pickles they get the more 
they want.” 


“I’m glad to hear it,” smiled the General. “The more they eat, 
the busier we will be, and you know busy people are always happy.” 


“Well, I'd be happier if I was kept busy eatin’ pickles instead 
of bein’ kept busy deliverin’ them,” grumbled the Dunce. “My 
back aches from carryin’ so many of them.” 


“Well, it’s a heap better to have a backache than a stomach- 
ache,” laughed the General as he hurried away. 


The Dunce was not the only Teenie Weenie who had been 
busy. All the little folks, no taller than an ink bottle, had worked 
from early morning until dark. They had been busy for many days, 
for the picnic season was in full swing and what would a picnic be 
without plenty of crisp, delicious Teenie Weenie Sweet Pickles? 


The birds told the Teenie Weenies where the big folks were 
having a picnic in the woods; then, with a great deal of pushing 
and grunting, the little folks would roll one of their little oak 
pickle barrels to a convenient place under the cover of the low- 
hanging bushes. 


Several of the men would climb up to the top of the barrel 
and remove the great wooden stopper. One of the little fellows 
would spear the pickles with a long pole, on the end of which was 
fastened a hook. When he had pulled three or four of the crisp 
pickles out of the delicious spiced vinegar they would be tied to 


VERY genuine Teenie Weenie Food Product bears 

the original Monarch lion head, the oldest trade- 
mark in the United States covering a complete line of 
the world’s finest food products. Monarch is the only 
nationally advertised brand sold exclusively through 
the men who own and operate their own stores. 


REID, MURDOCH & CO. 


Established 1853 
General Offices: Chicago, U.S. A. 


Branches: Boston, Pittsburgh, New York, 
Jacksonville, Tampa, Phoenix, Los Angeles 
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the end of a string and lowered over the side of the barrel to the 
line of waiting Teenie Weenies below. 


The little chaps would lift the pickles to their shoulders and 
carry them off to the various picnic parties in the woods. It was hard 
work, for sometimes they had to wade streams of water with the 
pickles on their backs. It was no easy task for such tiny people to 
carry a pickle through the deep woods, even if it was a Teenie 
Weenie Pickle. 
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Every night the little folks were so tired they were quite ready 
to crawl into their tiny soft beds, but they were always con 
tented and happy, for they knew all the big people had enjoyed 
their Teenie Weenie Pickles. 


“Tl don’t care if I do get tired,” muttered the Dunce to himself. 
“It sure is lots of fun deliverin’ pickles to picnic parties. 


“It’s more fun than a circus to slip up to the place where the 
big folks have their picnic lunch spread out and drop a Teenie 
Weenie Pickle onto their paper plates right next toa Teenie Weenie 
Peanut Butter sandwich. It’s fun, too, to hide behind a mayflower 
or a dead leaf and watch them pop a pickle into their mouths. 


“JIMMINIE KRISSMUS! but they have a surprised and a 
happy look on their faces when they taste our Teenie Weenie 
Pickles—YUM YUM! I wish I was big enough to eat a whe 
one myself.” 





Other Monarch Teenie Weenie Products 


Sweet Relish 
Sweet Chow 

Sweet Onions 
Sweet Ringlets | 


Lima Beans 
Sweet Corn 
Sweet Peas Asparagus Points 
Early June Peas Diced Carrots 
Green Beans Beets 


Peanut Butter 
Sardines 


Sweet Mixed Pickle 
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Waiting, wishing, looking ahead for her treats and lovely things— 
it used to be almost every woman’s lot. But nowadays we have 
turned wishing into having—and yearning into earning. 


More Money for You— 
and Quickly 


pa] OME day I'll have the bright 
ye 7 new rug and the luster tea set 
I want ere 

- Some day I’ll get myself 
iments} a really lovely dress!”’ 
Haven't you heard them—the many, 
many members of the ‘“‘Some-day so- 
ciety?”’ They’re forever looking forward 
for their treats and good times and happy 
experiences—waiting for the day when 
the family purse is fuller, when expenses 
will be lighter—when there will be enough 
money to give them the things they really 
ought to have now. 


eAs Women ‘Did! 


EARLY every woman and girl in the 

world has known the bitter experience 
of having to wait for something she wants. 
And don’t you agree that it just isn’t 
woman nature to enjoy waiting? 

Yet how many of us are going without 
something we’d like this very minute— 
something a very few more dollars in our 
vurses would give us. 

How many of us have not yet discovered 
that “wishing in vain”’ is as out of style 
for the modern woman as a hoop skirt. 
Nowadays the joy and dignity of having 
really enough is as necessary to our happi- 
ness as fresh air and sunshine—something 
we owe it to ourselves to havel 

Here in The Girls’ Club hundreds of 
Journal readers have found the truly de- 
‘'ghiful secret of having more money! The 
Club suggests a plan whereby almost any 
busy woman, whether she be home-keeper, 
breadwinner, cheery grandmother or jolly 
Schoolgirl can add many dollars to her income 
or allowance. 

Can’t you imagine how much pleasure 
it gives this young mother to realize a long 
cherished dream? She says: 


_ Dear Manager: I don’t see how I ever did 
it with my very small twins and my very large 
house to care for, but yesterday I added the last 
dollar to my fund of $150.00. And now I know I 
can take the babies and make the long trip back 
home this summer. I’ve been planning it for so 
long, but my husband’s business is growing so 
slowly I couldn’t have gone this year or next if I 


hadn’t found out about the Club. He saysI ama 
real partner to have earned my trip for myself. 
Mrs. W. K., Ills. 


Perhaps you, too, would like to spend 
$50.00 this spring with the gay gesture of 
the young business woman who wrote me 
this: 

All my life I’ve resolved some day to have a 
complete new spring outfit all at once. Well—re- 
joice with me! Some day is today! I’ve just 
taken $50.00 of my Club money and ‘“‘gone ona 
spree.’’ I bought hat, shoes and blue crépe dress 
to match, and my! how I did enjoy it. Now I’m 
going to grant myself another wish and turn my 
spare minutes into a snug bank account—some- 
thing my fairly good, but overworked salary never 
would let me have. Bernice R., Penna. 


Have you, like Mrs. S., a grandmother 
member, wanted “just a little money of 
my own to jingle—and to spend for small 
luxuries like my plants and porchrockers?”’ 

Or have you “‘needed $20.00 quickly to 
look nice for a special occasion,’’ as did 
Betty R., a schoolgirl? 

Then why wait another day before be- 
ginning to realize your dreams just as 
these women have done. 


eA Modern Way—for You Too! 


OR if you, too, have been planning 

some day to buy something you’d ike 
to have now 

If you would like $50.00 quickly or even 
$5.00 or $10.00 more in your purse occa- 
sionally to spend for a treat ——— 

Then a place for you is waiting in our 
friendly Club of modern independent 
women who are turning some day into 
today! 

Do you wonder I urge you to write and 
ask about our Club right away? It will 
cost you nothing. And it will be the first 
step toward so many good things for you. 
Address me as the 
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This Vollrath Baby Bath can be placed at any comfortable height. 


It 


has a wide, curved rim so it won’t slip out of soapy hands and the sides 
are gently curved so as to prevent splashing over. It cannot leak or break. 


Where Cleanliness 
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Awholeday’ssup- 
ply of soiled dia- 
pers and under- 
clothing can be put 
to soak in the 
Vollrath Nursery 
Commode, where 
they are kept 
odorless and out of 
the way until 
ready to be washed 
all at one time. 


Pe, = f 
HE VoLLRATY S 


OYGAN, WIS: 
This label appears on all Voll- 
rath Nursery items and is the same 


label that you see on Vollrath Ware 
for the kitchen. Be sure to look for it. 
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Must Rule 


HESE snow-white Vollrath 

nursery items make it easy to 
keep both the baby and nursery 
spick and span. 


Their smooth, hard surfaces are 
non-porous, so they are slow to 
stain—easy to clean. There are no 
seams, corners or rivets to harbor 
dirt or germs. Handles, spouts 
and ears are gas-welded and can- 
not possibly come off. 


Vollrath Nursery Ware includes 


enameled vessels for every nurs- 


< 
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ery need. They are made in white, 
pink and blue, with three coats of 
vitreous porcelain enamel each 
fused on to the steel base. 

All hardware and department 
stores that sell Vollrath Ware for 
the kitchen can also supply Voll- 
rath Nursery Ware. Or write for 
a free leaflet, “For Baby’s Health.” 


THE VOLLRATH COMPANY 
Established 1874 


Sheboygan 


Wisconsin 


These Vollrath 
Nursery articles— 
pitcher, soap dish, 
powder jar and tot- 
let tray—are as 
easy to clean as 
china or glass, and 
quite as attractive, 
yet they are un- 
breakable. Note the 
graceful design of 
the pitcher; it 1s easy 
to pour and the han- 
dle can’t come off. 
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All LADIES’ 
HOME JOurR- 
NAL Recipes 
Call for Level 
Measurements 
Using Stand- 
ard Measur- 
ing Cups and 
Spoons 











Letter Flousckecpine 


eA Department of (ookery and Household Economies 


(onducted by Mitiicent YACKEY 


— 
All Recipes 

Printed Here 
Have Been 
Successfully 
Made in Our 
Own Home 
Demonstra- 
tion and Test- 
ing Kitchen 

















C food Preservation in an Electric Refriecrator 





O NOT allow the cooling 
D unit of your electric refrig- 
erator to remain hoary and 
frost-covered indefinitely even 
though it looks cool and refreshing 
that way. If you live along the 
Gulf Coast where the climate is 
warm and wet these icy scenes in 
your refrigerator will appear more 
frequently than if you live in a 
high, dry climate, but in either 
case remove this frozen moisture 
promptly from the surfaces to 
which it clings. Otherwise ap- 
pearances will be deceiving, and 
while the pipes may look cold the 
cooling chambers of the box will 
be comparatively warm because the frost coating prevents 
the air from coming in contact with the cooling unit. 

To defrost the refrigerating unit one needs only to stop the 
supply of electricity long enough to allow the frost to melt 
from the metal surfaces. Usually this requires about eight 
hours and can best be done overnight while the box remains 
closed. There will be enough cold air thus retained to pre- 
serve the food perfectly until morning when the electricity 
is again connected. Once a month in winter and twice a 
month in summer meets the average need for defrosting 
except in high, dry regions where it is needed less often and 
in low, moist districts where it is needed more frequently. 


























Warm air cannot reach 
these pipes to be cooled. 


Placing of Food an Important Factor 


HE moisture thus collected from the box increases the 

efficiency of refrigeration by keeping the air dry and the 
temperature low. It naturally follows then that in order to 
retain the moisture in foods stored for future use, such as 
prepared left-over dishes, they should be closely covered be- 
fore putting them into the cooling chambers, and all liquids, 
such as iced cocoa, sauces, and the 
like, should also be kept covered. 


by the mechanical construction of each particular refriger- 
ator to meet the needs of possible weather conditions, posi- 
tion of box in the house and amount of storage space provided. 

The Government recommends that an average tempera- 
ture of about 50° F. be maintained for purposes of household 
refrigeration, and this is used as a guide by manufacturers 
of refrigerators in planning the construction of their prod- 
ucts. However, there is always a very noticeable difference 
in temperatures on the various shelves of any refrigerator. 
This is easily explained by a fact with which we are all 
familiar, that cold air seeks the lowest level while 
warm air rises. Thus when the cooled air leaves the 
refrigerating unit it travels directly downward until 
it reaches the lowest point in the box, then starts on 
an upward journey, finally coming again in contact 
with the cooling pipes against which it deposits the 
moisture and odors carried with it. 

The shelf directly under the cooling unit of either 
an electric or an iced refrigerator is the coolest place 
in the box and should be allotted to the foods that 
spoil most readily, such as milk, cream, left-over soups, 
cereals and creamed or scalloped dishes of various kinds 
in which milk is used. Some of the larger refrigerators 
have a narrow shelf for these left-over foods and di- 
rectly beneath it a deep one that allows for the height of 
quart milk bottles. Here then is also the most convenient 
place to cool beverages and drinks kept on hand for refresh- 
ment on hot summer days. 

In this coolest part of the box, space must also be pro- 
vided for butter and other solid fats that are best kept at 
low temperatures. The foods next in importance as regards 
the temperature for keeping are the uncooked meats, poultry 
and fish, the latter, of course, to be kept in a container with 
a firmly fitted lid. Left-over meats and vegetables in appro- 
priately covered utensils need also be kept cool, and if there 
is not room on this shelf they can be well taken care of on 
the one above. Contrary to common public opinion, eggs 
may well be stored in about the middle of the box with fresh 
fruits or vegetables that while tender have firm, tough skins 








Aside from defrosting when nec- 








Defrosting may be done as easily as this. 


and will chill readily at the average temperature of an elec- 
tric refrigerator. 

The point next in importance is to keep fruits or vege- 
tables of decided and strong flavors on the top shelf so that 
the circulating air will reach them last and not have an 
opportunity to spread their odors to other foods stored in 
the box. When placed in this position the air passes directly 
to the cooling unit after coming in contact with these foods, 
and there the odors condense with the moisture gathered. 

While the temperatures of the several shelves differ very 
noticeably, these temperatures remain quite constant in elec- 

tric refrigerators due to the automatic 
controls with which they are equipped. 

These controls are regulated to 
a maintain given temperatures, 
in accordance with the 


\ \ amount of cooling space 
call ~~. allowed, the position se- 
st gS lected for placing the re- 

— ae 


<=> frigerator in the house, 
and nature of the use 
made of it. 

Theability tomaintain 
these even temperatures 
is what adds greatly to the success of electric refrigera- 
tion. Food thus stored while at its best will keep over a 
longer period of time than in a refrigerator of fluctuating 
temperatures. We must not, however, expect electric refrig- 
eration on a household scale to accomplish what it does for 
commercial cold storage. 


Food ts ‘Destrable Only at its Best 


OR this reason when doing your marketing consider the 
natural qualities of the available foods and do not plan to 
hold any food beyond a period conducive to the best health 
of the individual and the best flavor of the food. For in- 
stance, milk should be purchased fresh every day if this is at 
all possible, and especially if it is to 

be used as the main part of the diet 





for an infant or invalid. 





essary, much can be done to make 
the best possible use of the cooling 
qualities of any refrigerator by pro- 
viding a free circulation of the cooled 
air. To do this, allow it to pass 
readily through all parts of the box 
and come in contact with the en- 
tire surfaces of the foods by not 
stacking packages and utensils on 
top of each other, but allowing as 
much space as possible to surround 
each one. For this reason eggs 
should be kept in a wire basket; 
fruit taken out of the bags and left 
loose or in open utensils, but oranges 
should be left wrapped in their tis- 
























































sue paper covers to prevent the 
tender skin from drying out; ber- 











ries may remain in the box if it is 
dry, otherwise they should be put 
in a colander or sieve without wash- 
ing; celery, first cleaned, should 
then be put in a covered jar to 
avoid drying and discoloration; un- 
cooked meats should be left un- 
wrapped for paper wrapping will 
dry and stick to them; and aspar- 
agus stalks remain freshest when 
allowed to stand in a little water. 

Outside of allowing free circula- 
tion of the air in the cooling cham- 
bers and defrosting the cooling unit 







































































There are also foods that have a 
natural delicacy of flavor that adds 
greatly to their popularity, and to 
acquire this they must be allowed to 
ripen fully before putting them in a 
refrigerator. Even then the flavor of 
peaches, pears, berries, melons, and 
so forth, may easily be destroyed if 
they are stored over too longa period 
or at too low a temperature, even 
though they otherwise may appe:r 
to be in excellent condition. 

Freezing does not improve 1 
flavor of any food and under no ¢ 
cumstances should an electric 1- 
frigerator be so regulated as to allow 
foods regularly to become froz:1 
when it is in everyday use. If such 
is the case it needs regulating. 

However, if properly regulated 
when it is installed, this piece of 
equipment requires very little elec- 
trical service for its general upkec). 
The other occasional care requir‘ 4, 
as for instance, oiling, can easily ¥e 
accomplished after it has been caie- 
fully demonstrated. 

Taking all factors in considera- 
tion, there is no question of the 
practicability of electric refrigera- 
tion for household use. 















































when necessary, we have little con- 











trol over the temperature main- 
tained, as this is determined largely 


The food in this refrigerator is placed to make the best possible use of the varying temperatures found on 
different shelves, and the same directions should be followed in placing food in any kind of refrigerator. 


EDITOR’S NOTE—An article on the 
use of electric refrigeration in the prepara- 
tion of foods will follow in an early issue. 
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Sm |HERE is nothing in 
ithe realm of house- 
keeping which lends 
itself as satisfactorily 
Iter} to the “keep clean” 
thod in contrast to one of 
“make clean’’ as the care of the 
many different types of metal 
surfaces found about any house. 
These do presenta problem to the 
conscientious housewife. How- 
ever, a régime of ‘“‘keep clean”’ 
must start either immediately 
after purchase or installation, or 
it must follow directly after an 
orgy of ‘“‘make clean.’’ Now is 
an excellent time of year to in- 
augurate such a system regard- 
less of what course has been fol- 


<a agpren ee 





Eres 


— 
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lowed heretofore, for this is the season of prep- 
aration for the warmer months of summertime, 
and in with the annual process of “make clean”’ 
throughout the house, the metals come in for 


their share of special attention. 


A necessary ally to this “keep clean”’ régime 
which I have found so practical is what I call 
“my metal-cleaning kit.’’ This is merely a strong 
flat-bottomed basket, such as you see pictured, 
in which I keep a can of some good variety of 
liquid metal polish, a jar of silver-polishing paste, 
a can of abrasive cleaner, a package of pow- 
dered ammonia soap, a knife cleaner, a dis- 
carded tooth brush, a bottle of kerosene, either 
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7 d them on a level surface. Just plain water, espe- 
cially if it is so-called “hard water,”’ will darken 
the insides of aluminum utensils. 

Ft i / j Mi t / Appropriate (are of Each 
OUSE 0 4 é a JS HIS, though unsightly, is harmless, and 


By MaBeEL JEWETT CrRosBy 


wads of mineral wool together with a cake of the polishing cake of soap that comes with it—or the cake of soap im- 
soap, or the cakes of soap-impregnated wool that are now’ pregnated wool—together with the can of abrasive cleaner. 
found on the market, a silver-cleaning plate, asilver-polishing This latter I use only when the stains prove very stubborn; 


loth and the other necessary cloths. 


These other cloths but whenever I wash a piece of aluminum ware I give it a rub 


will serve to apply the polishes, but do not use the same one either with the soap-impregnated wool or with the mineral 
on silver that you use on other metals. When it comes to wool dipped quickly in water and rubbed over the cake of 
the process of polishing, either soft flannel or flannelette is special soap. The wool cleans the metal and the soap restores 


best; but here again keep one exclusively for 
silver and the second for other metals. 


My “Keep (lean? Method 


TAKE out this kit when I start to wash 

dishes just as automatically as I do my dish- 
pan or dish drainer. Also I always have handy 
some folded newspaper or a discarded maga- 
sine, with which I protect the drain board or a 
neighboring table on which I do my polishing. 
And do you know that you can exert more pres- 
sure to better effect when seated than by standing 


to a job of this kind? 


There is really no trick to keeping aluminum 
ware always in a state of shining newness; though 
ii fats that get on the outsides of pans are not re- 
moved at the time the accumulation will become 
most trying and annoying. For aluminum the 

provides a pad of the mineral wool and the 
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| To keep silver clean, 
| use a polishing cloth 
} re . 
| for dusting whenever 
| it is at all practical, 


the sheen. If you rinse the pad 
under the hot-water faucet and 
dry it before returning it to the 
kit it will last much longer because 
it will not rust so quickly. In pur- 
chasing, remember that the finest 
mineral wool is the softest and 
least likely to scratch the alumi- 
num—or a tender finger skin. 
There is one very useful pre- 
ventive measure in keeping 
aluminum saucepans and kettles 
clean. To thrust them carelessly 
| into a dishpan to soak where the 
| water only partly fills them is to 
| court a very stubborn stain just 
at the waterline which actually 
adds to your work. Instead, fill 
them to the brim and_ stand 





will yield to routine cleaning. And _ inci- 

dentally, do you know that your aluminum 

water kettle will last longer if you empty it 

every night and turn it upside down to drain 

and dry? This goes far toward preventing those 

tiny pinholes which the salts in the water 

eventually cause; and it also serves as reminder that the 
bottom can well stand an occasional rub with the steel wool. 

Enameled ware does not require the routine attention de- 
scribed for aluminum, though if it. becomes stained abrasive 
cleaners may be used sparingly for stubborn spots; and an 
occasional boiling in a washboiler of sal soda solution will 
brighten the finish and make the color tone even. 

Tin ware is better not scoured, for it gives best 
results—especially in cake and bread pans—when 
it has lost its shiny surface and absorbed a little 
fat. Tin does get unsightly, but since it is not so 
expensive it can easily be renewed when neces- 
sary. Many enameled ware and some aluminum 
kettles have tin covers, and these should be 
wiped dry at once after use to prevent rusting. 

If you own an iron frying pan or pot-roasting 
kettle that is seasoned and smooth with years of 
use, you have a treasure and as a rule it needs 
little attention. But a new one must first have 
thorough scouring with abrasive cleaners and a 
stiff wire brush to remove the graphite left in the 
pores. Then should follow a thorough seasoning 
with suet to impregnate the pores with grease to 
prevent rust. Until such a kettle becomes thor- 
oughly seasoned rub it—and its cover—with 
some unsalted fat after each use. 



































io clean the nickel of electrical devices, without wetting the heat- Household accessories of copper, brass and pewter may be kept in 


ing unit, wipe with a soft cloth dampened in a weak solution of perfect condition by the use of an abrasive cleaner, a liquid metal 





ammonia soap powder, and take precaution to dry thoroughly. 


polish or a polishing cloth, and a thorough washing in suds. 







Equipment necessary for cleaning metals is readily used if kept 
together in a container with a handle for carrying it when needed. 
Order is assured if small loose articles are kept in suitable boxes. 
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where the matly American Spirit 


has never died -- 


of: Wallace Silver 


An artist must do more than 
study the splendid examples of 
Colonial design in these old Con- 
necticut towns. He must live 
with them and love them to really 
catch the Colonial spirit, in line 
and form, as you have done in 
the Nancy Deane pattern.” 


NorMan RockwELt 


“The gateway of the 
Admiral Cowles House 
at Farmington suggests 
the urn between 
the scrolls,” 





by Wesley Sherwood Bessell” 


MMEMORIAL elms brooding over a peace- 

ful village street a slender church 
steeple bayoneting the sky . . . square white 
houses built long ago . . . fluted pilasters on 
either side of a paneled door. 

Here, amid such surroundings, in the old 
town of Wallingford, Connecticut, the spirit 
of the old Colonial craftsmen is still a living, 
breathing force. Here, for 92 years, Wallace 
has been “neighboring” with the finest exam- 
ples of Colonial architecture in America. Here, 
far from the disturbing hurry and bustle of 
city life, Percy Ball, artist, sculptor, silver- 
smith, has inspired the Wallace designing staff 
to create the Nancy Deane pattern. 


How the Colonial spirit 

was so truly portrayed 
Connoisseurs of Early 
Americana, sculptors, 
architects, artists of note 
—all men who appre- 
ciate the finest in design— 





say that only men who 
were literally steeped IN «4 detail of the Palladian 

‘ . . window in the ancient 
the atmosphere of those Snow House at Chaplin 


mellow old Connecticut transforms itself into the 


medallion on the back 
towns could have so truly of the spoon,” 


TEASPOONS $3.75 FOR SIX 
22 PIECE SERVICE FOR FOUR $25.00 


VALLACE 


MAK ERS 


ri; 


is the Home 
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Norman Rockwell, YE id 


the famous illustrator 








portrayed the spirit of the Colonial crafts- 
men as the Wallace designing staff has in 
the Nancy Deane. 

“Ghosts of craftsmen long since buried in 
the churchyard must whisper in their ears 
and guide their fingers as they work,” said 
Norman Rockwell, when first shown the 
Nancy Deane teaspoon. 

How truly Mr. Rockwell’s artistic instinct 
has sensed the evolution of Nancy Deane. A 
doorway in the Wareham Williams House at 
Northford inspires the graceful double scroll. 
The gateway of the Admiral Cowles House 
at Farmington suggests the urn between 
these scrolls. A detail of the Palladian win- 
dow in the ancient Snow House at Chaplin 
transforms itself into the medallion on the 
back of the spoon. 


What one distinguished critic said 


“Too good to sell in quantity,” one 
man said when he saw this new design 
“not enough people who know, appre- 
ciate or care whether they have authentic 
designs in silver.” 

True enough if Wallace were engaged 
in “mass production,” flooding the mar- 
ket with showy, obvious designs to cap- 





oF 


DINNER FORKS $7.50 FOR SIX 
33 PIECE SERVICE FOR SIX $37.50 





























ture the fancy of the great mass of 
thoughtless, undiscriminating buyers. 


But this has never been the 
Wallace aim. Unhurried—Wallace 
stands fast by the old-time tradi- 
tion—not how many, not how fast, 
but how we//! 

You will recognize the early Amer- 
ican spirit of loving craftsmanship, the 
first time you see the Nancy Deane 
pattern at your jeweler’s. Your 
mind’s eye will quickly picture the 
flowing lines and curved surfaces of 
the Nancy Deane pattern on your 
own table as they reflect your good 
taste. In you will be born again that 
kindred spirit which enabled our an- 
cestors to understand and treasure 
their superlatively beautiful posses- 


sions. 
An I nteresting Booklet 


*Wesley Sherwood Bessell is a practising 
architect in New York and Washington, D. C. 
The Old Connecticut houses have had special 
study by him. His water color sketches and 
measured drawings of these masterpieces of 
Colonial architecture have proved a source of 
inspiration to the entire architectural profes- 
sion. His writings are an ardent plea for the 
correct interpretation and design of the archi- 
tecture of our forefathers. 

Mr. Bessell has written a very interesting 
little brochure on the Nancy Deane pattern, 
a copy of which will be sent to you upon re- 
quest. Address R. Wallace & Sons Mfg. Co., 
25 Wallace Park, Wallingford, Conn. 


“4 doorway in 
the Wareham 
Williams House 
at Northford 
inspires the 
graceful double 
scroll,”” 








Nang Deane 
Pattern 


DINNER KNIVES $12.00 FOR SIX 
61 PIECE SERVICE FOR EIGHT $70.00 


SILVER PLATE 


WALLACE 


STERLING 
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In making a quantity of sandwiches prepare one kind at a time and pack in separate boxes so easily assorted in serving. 


eyandwiches That are (sonfections 







S411 AT are those delicious-looking 
#| confections?” asked a guest as 
‘Sel she approached the tea table 
%| at a large reception. ‘“‘Why, 
& they are not cakes at all; they 
are open-faced sandwiches—and aren’t 
they attractive?”’ she exclaimed on closer 
inspection. They were sandwiches and 
they were confections, not only in appear- 
ance but in taste. Artistically arranged, 
they form an integral part of the table 
decoration. They are equally suitable for 
the club reception or the simple serving 
of afternoon tea to a few friends. They 
may also be served with salad and coffee 
for the evening repast; nor do you need 
to be afraid to serve them to men, for, 
dainty and attractive as they are, they are 
substantial enough for the sterner sex. 

At first sight they may seem fussy to 
make, but once your artistic fervor is 
aroused, you are intrigued to see what you 
can accomplish with even a few ingredi- 
ents. The secret of not making a burden 
of this task is to plan the kinds of sand- 
wiches you want and then to gather all 
your materials together on a table before 
which you may sit down to the real enjoy- 
ment of making something truly beautiful. 

Have at hand a well sharp- 
ened flexible steel knife with 
which to cut the day-old bread 
into slices a quarter of an inch 
thick at most, and take out 
your assortment of cookie cut- 
ters. Asilver knife will also be 
needed to spread the bread 
and put on the “‘filling,’’ and 
the butter must be rubbed 
until it is as soft as cream and 
as easily spread. 

Also provide shallow boxes 
in which to pack the sand- 
wiches, and heavily waxed 
paper for lining and to put be- 
tween the layers. Too many 
layers should not be put in one 
container or the lower ones 
will be crushed. Therefore a 
suit box is an excellent one for 
this purpose. Cover the top 
layer with oil paperand adamp 
cloth. When properly packed 
these sandwiches may be made 
the day before they are used. 

Know just how many of each 
kind you willneed; make all of 
one kind, then all of another. 
You will want some sweet 
sandwiches and some that are 
not sweet. 


MARMALADE ROUNDS. For 
these dainty titbits, cut the 
quarter-inch slices in rounds 
and spread with butter. Put 


SS. 


By INEZ SEARLES WILLSON 


a little marmalade in the center, and with 
a silver knife place cream cheese, softened 
to a paste with additional cream, around 
the edge in little scallops. Practice on 
two or three will enable you to do this so 
deftly that it will look as though you had 
decorated the sandwich with a pastry tube. 
This is not only a most attractive-looking 
sandwich but it is a toothsome morsel as 
well. Raspberry jam or other fruit jam 
may be used instead of the marmalade. 


HAM TRIANGLES. Cut each slice of 
bread into two triangles after having 
trimmed off the crusts. Spread with a 
paste made of ground ham and mayon- 
naise dressing. Edge with a border of 
egg yolk put through a sieve. This is an 
attractive color combination as well as a 
palatable blend. The edges may also be 
decorated with the chopped whites of 
the eggs or India relish. 


CHEESE SQUARES. Remove the crusts 


and cut the bread in two-inch squares. 
Spread with butter and a paste of pimiento 
cheese and cream. Lay thin narrow strips 
of pimiento from the center to each of the 
four corners. 





To have rolled sandwiches fresh and well shaped 
prepare them on a damp cloth. 





Fillings of contrasting colors and flavors add mystery to this variety. 


OLIVE PINWHEELS. Use a “filling” of 
softened cream cheese on bread rounds 
spread with butter. Cut stuffed olives 
lengthwise into thin slices and place them 
to radiate from the center. 

The variations of this sandwich are 
limited only by one’s imagination. In- 
stead of olives, candied or maraschino 
cherries or pineapple may be used, and the 
bread cut in squares or oblongs. 


BROWN BREAD AND CHEESE. Boston 
brown bread spread with cream-cheese 
paste and sprinkled with nuts also makes 
a dainty sandwich. 


FRUIT SPREADS. Fruits, such as raisins, 
dates and figs, may be made into a paste 
by putting them through the food chopper, 
either with or without nut meats, and 
moistening with cream or lemon juice. 
These spreads may be used on either 
white bread or Boston brown bread, and 
are attractive when garnished with a dot 
of cream cheese. 


ANCHOVY AND EGG. Spread anchovy 
paste—which may be bought in tubes—on 
rounds of white bread and sprinkle with 

egg yolk put through a sieve, 
or with chopped white of egg. 


ROLLED SANDWICHES. These 
sandwiches are made like the 
old-fashioned jelly roll and 
must be prepared on a damp 
cloth in order to roll easily. 
After trimming the crust off 
a loaf of bread, cut thin slices 
the entire length of the loaf. 
Spread with butter and any 
desired two or three fillings, 
covering each third or half of 
a slice with a different kind. 
Ham paste, finely chopped 
olives with mayonnaise and 
creamed cheese make a good 
combination. Others are yel- 
low and white cheese; jelly and 
cream cheese; chicken paste 
and mayonnaise mixed with 
chopped sweet pickles. The 
possibilities of these dainty 
sandwiches are limitless. 
Spread each division of a slice 
while resting it on a damp 
cloth, then starting at the nar- 
row end, roll away from you, 
making the first turn rather 
close. Give a little pressure 
at each turn to hold the roll 
in shape. Spread a little but- 
ter over the ends of the roll and 
wrap tightly in a damp cloth 
until ready to use; then cut 
into thin slices. 
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EDGEMONT 
CRACKERS 


TRY THEM 
for their rich 
true-Wheat 
Taste and 
Oven-fresh 


Crispness 








CORRECT to serve with 
desserts and refreshments as 
well as soups and salads. 


E you will try one EDGEMONT 
CRACKER, you'll quickly eat another 
..and another. You'll serve them at 
every occasion for their own tempting 
goodness—the appetizing taste of freshly- 
milled wheat...baked golden brown... 
with a sparkle of salt. We say this 
because thousands of women have 
written us praising the rare flavor of 
“Edgemonts * —“ delicious” —“ wonder- 
ful” —“ something different.” 


“*Edgemonts”™ are different — distinctively delicious 
as well as wholesome—because the “Edgemont” 
process of baking from fresh-milled wheat bakes 
in and preserves for you all the delicate wheat 
flavors. And the green triple-wrapped-and-sealed 
package brings “Edgemonts” to you with all their 
fresh, crisp goodness—the oven aroma of baking 
crackers still lingering about them. 


Better-class Individual 
Grocers sell EDGEMONT 
CRACKERS, 25 cents (one- 
pound package). If your 
grocer doesn’t have them, 
send us his name and 50 
cents and we will send you 
two (2) packages by Parcel 
Post, prepaid in the United 
States. In Canada, 60 cents. 


Write for this Delicious 
Strawberry Short- 
cake Recipe 
Try this new dessert. 
EDGEMONT CRACKER 
Strawberry Short-cake! It’s 
delicious. And so easily 
made. Write for recipe. 


This Beautiful White 
Enameled Pantry Box 
will kep EDGEMONT CRACKERS 


fresh after the seal of the store package 
has been broken. Yours for 30 cents 
and three coupons. A coupon printed 
on the bottom of every package. 





“Edgemont” Grahams, Ginger Snaps 
and Cheez-Its also unusually good. 


The GREEN & GREEN COMPANY 








302 Concord Street, Dayton, Ohio. 
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SAVORY 
Kitchen Ware 


ee cooking—and eas- 
ier work. Here is the 
kitchen ware that makes 
both a certainty. Stains and 
odors cannot cling to its 
dense, non-porous enamel 
surface, to spoil the delicacy 
of other foods. And it is eas- 
ily cleaned. Hot water and 
soapsuds quickly restore its 
gleaming, snowy whiteness. 
SAVORY now offers a complete 
line of enamel ware of exceptionally 
fine quality—pure white, daintily 
trimmed with dark green—and 
serviceable to the highest degree. 







Tested and APPruveg 


_. 77 






Good Housekee in 
Sp, * institute ° a 


(Stas 
MOUSEKEEPING MACKS 








“Be sure its > _ 
SAVORY and you're 
certain of QUALITY’ 


Made of the finest white porcelain 
enamel fused on a base of genuine 
ARMCO Ingot Iron, SAVORY 
products offer to the housewife who 
appreciates real quality in kitchen 
ware a service of complete satisfac- 
tion and faultless durability. Noth- 
ing but abuse will injure this better 
ware. The name SAVORY is your 
guaranty of the satis- . 

factory service you 
have a right to expect 
from a quality article. 
Ask to see SAVORY Ware—at 
your dealer’s. Or write today for 


handsome booklet and SAVORY 
Recipe Book. 


SAVORY, nc. 


go Alabama Street, Burrato, N.Y. 


Makers of Quality Kitchen Ware 
For More Than Ninety Years 
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SAVORY, nc., Dept. NE 
90 Alabama St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


| Please send free Catalog and Recipe Book. 


| Name 





| 
| Address : 
| a 
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It is cheaper to buy the required quantity of vegetables by weight, especially early in the season, when prices are high. 


Palate Tempters for Spring Appetites 


eea|LONG about the first of May, 
ey when asparagus, succulent and 


"aS intriguing, begins to appear in 
WP? Ye the city markets, and strawber- 
Sw SREM| ries and delicate spring onions 
and fresh pungent pineapples first send 
forth their deliciously tantalizing fra- 
grance, and the old flower seller on the 
street corner offers nosegays of sweet dewy 
violets and breezy arbutus, life assumes its 
pleasantest aspect. 

Then the housewife finds a real joy in 
meal planning, there are so many good 
things from which to make her selection. 

Naturally she would like to include 
fresh asparagus, hothouse tomatoes and 
luscious Southern strawberries among her 
purchases, but these delightful spring- 
time delicacies are scarcely cheap enough 
to permit any but a Mrs. Croesus to serve 
them lavishly. But wonders may be ac- 
complished with a bunch of asparagus, 
and a quart box of strawberries will add 
zest and interest to several meals. 

Rhubarb, pink and delicate, is one of 
the most tempting and wholesome of the 
springtime offerings; it may be used in a 
dozen different and tasty ways. Crisp, 
pungent water cress from the side of 
brooks, and tender young scallions offer 
wonderful possibilities for the spring menu. 

Let us see what may be done with a 
bunch of asparagus served for a family of 
four to six members. Ordinarily one would 
simply trim the stems neatly, boil the 
stalks to a melting tenderness, and serve 
them with some delicate creamy sauce or 
with fresh butter. But this first asparagus 
is too rare to be served so extravagantly, 
but one bunch of it may be used in three 
or four excellent dishes. 






ASPARAGUS TIPS WITH BECHAMEL 
SAUCE is the first of these. Cut the tough 
ends from the stalks evenly, leaving the 
tips about three and a half inches long. 
Cook these gently in as little water as pos- 
sible, salting it slightly when asparagus is 
about half done. When tender drain and 
reserve the water, place the tips on strips 
of crustless, freshly made toast, and pour 
over the sauce, which is a white sauce in 
which the liquor from the asparagus is 
added to the milk in equal proportions, 
and enriched by a well-beaten egg. 


CHICKEN AND ASPARAGUS TIMBALES af- 
ford a way for the tough ends of the 
asparagus. Chop enough to fill one cup, 
quite fine, cover with water and cook un- 
til very tender. Meantime chop one cup- 
ful of cooked chicken and make one and a 
half cupfuls of white sauce. Add the 
chicken and the asparagus, with half a 


By CAROLINE B. KING 


teaspoonful of salt, one-quarter teaspoon- 
ful each pepper and paprika and one-eighth 
teaspoonful of mace. Simmer for a few 
moments then whip in the yolks of two 
eggs, remove from the fire, fold in the 
stiffly beaten egg white and a teaspoonful 
of lemon juice. Butter individual molds 
and pour in the timbale mixture, sprinkle 
with very fine bread crumbs, stand on a 
thick folded paper in a pan of hot water, 
and bake in a hot oven—450°F.—until 
well set, about fifteen minutes. Turn out 
on a serving dish, garnish with sprigs of 
water cress and serve with a cream sauce. 


ASPARAGUS WITH ORANGE SAUCE is so 
different and new that one must serve it at 
least once while the season for this delect- 
able vegetable is still young. Use the tips, 
steaming them till tender. For the sauce 
beat two tablespoonfuls of butter to a 
cream with the yolks of two eggs, add a 
quarter teaspoonful each of salt and 
paprika, the grated rind of half an orange 
and a tablespoonful of lemon juice; stir 
over hot water until the sauce thickens 
then add four tablespoonfuls of orange 
juice, and serve over the asparagus. 


A SALAD OF ASPARAGUS AND SALMON is ° 


very tasty in the springtime. Arrange 
tender lettuce leaves around the edge of a 
platter, and on them place fresh-cooked 
asparagus marinated in French dressing. 
For the center use the flaked salmon, 
mixed with a thick mayonnaise and gar- 
nished with capers or olives. 


CREAMED GREEN ONIONS OR SCALLIONS. 
Cut the stalks to a uniform length and 





For novel and economical serving of pineapple 
as appetizer or dessert, try cutting it to the 
core along the natural divisions of the skin, 


steam to green tenderness, then heap 
gently into a pile, and cover with white 
sauce, tinted with paprika. 


CRESS AND GREEN ONION SALAD is also 
tempting. Wash the water cress and fringe 
plates with it. Cut the tender green 
onions into half-inch pieces and arrange on 
the cress, with sliced unpeeled crisp 
radishes, pour over all a French dressing 
made ruddy with paprika. 


BAKED RHUBARB is especially alluring. 
Arrange a quart of inch pieces in layers in 
a casserole with water to cover only the 
bottom; sprinkle each layer with a quarter 
cupful of sugar and place two or three thin 
slices of lemon on the top; cover and bake 
slowly. When cold serve in sherbet glasses 
with a spoonful of whipped cream and a 
halved strawberry. 


RHUBARB FOOL calls for two cupfuls of 
early rhubarb cut in small pieces and 
cooked with a quarter teaspoonful of 
grated orange peel and a quarter cupful of 
sugar and just enough water to prevent 
burning. Cool, and whip in the stiffly 
beaten whites of two eggs and half a cup- 
ful of whipped cream. Chill thoroughly 
and serve in glasses, topping each with a 
strawberry. 


A quart box of strawberries is not an 
extravagance early in the season if one 
makes the most of them. 

I select a few of the choicest to trim up 
some of the plainer dishes, and from the 
others make tiny individual shortcakes or 
some other dessert to which the flavor of 
the berries imparts an added delight. 

Halved oranges with plump crimson 
strawberries standing proudly erect make 
tempting appetizers for breakfast. 


STRAWBERRY PANCAKES make a joyful 
luncheon dish. Prepare a pancake batter, 
adding enough sugar to slightly sweeten, 
and make the cakes five inches in diame- 
ter. Spread with melted butter, then with 
crushed and sweetened berries, roll up, 
sprinkle with powdered sugar and serve. 


STRAWBERRY DUMPLINGS are a hearty 
dessert for a light dinner. Mix one anda 
half cupfuls of slightly chopped strawber- 
ries with about one cupful of granulated 
sugar. Make arich biscuit dough, roll thin 
and line greased muffin pans with it, partly 
fill with the fruit, then pinch the edges of 
the dough together well, brush with milk 
and bake about twenty-five minutes in a 
moderate oven, 400 to 450° F. Serve hot 
with hard sauce. 
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Pure, Healthful Fruit Juice 


AMERICANS who travel have formed a 
new habit which they are bringing back 
to their homes—Welch’s Grape Juice for the 
breakfast fruit juice. 
They say it’s like drinking a glass of fresh 
grapes. 
And doctors approve of it. Every glass of 
Welch’s, they tell you, builds health as surely 
as fresh fruit builds. 


ELCH’S for breakfast has become so 
\ popular that fine hotels all over the 
country have taken it up. They serve this 
juice of ripe grapes regularly for the break- 
fast fruit juice now just as they do orange 
juice—in a_ small gl: ass, well 
chilled. 

Those who try Welch’s as a 
change for breakfast are likely 
to make it a regular thing. 

It does everything for you 
a at you expect of your morn- 

ng fruit. 

Vitamins, laxative properties, 
mineral salts,—Welch’s is rich 

them. It is a storehouse of 

























squeezed from 


fresh grapes 


natural fruit sugar that provides quick energy 


for you; and it gives you the natural fresh- 
fruit elements that help to prevent acidity. 


You can make at least a dozen different 
fruit-juice drinks with Welch’s—every one of 
them so delightful that no one would dream 
how simple they are. 


And it’s rather the vogue now to serve these 
simple but delicious drinks with luncheon or 
























For luncheon or for an evening party WELCH PuNCH 
is delicious and it ts surprisingly easy to make. 
Add to 1 pint of Welch’s the juice of 2 lemons and 
7 orange, I cup of sugar and 2 pints of water. Serve 
very cold. This recipe makes 8 table glasses or 20 
punch cups 


Men are especially susceptible to Weicu’s WITH 
GincerR Ate. Fill tall glasses one-third to one-half 
with Welch’s ; then fill with ginger ale 


vy 


Perfect Concord grapes like these are squeezed for 
We tcn’s Grape Juice. Lf is their pure, natural 
juice—health-giving, refreshing as the fresh fruit 





dinner. For refreshment of course they are 
indispensable. 


Men usually like Welch’s with crushed ice, 
or mixed with ginger ale or charged water or 
with other fruit juices. You will find some of 
the recipes on the label of every bottle. 


AND. of course Welch’s is just the thing for the 
children. Its mineral salts build strong bones 
and teeth. Children’s meals will seem so much 
more persuasive if there’s a colorful glass of 
Welch’s at each place. Let them have it after 
school, at the soda fountain or for the mid-morn- 
ing luncheon. It is pure fruit juice and healthful 
for them to drink. 


Next time you are tired out yourself from shop- 
ping stop in at a soda fountain for a 
glass of Welch’s or a Welch-“‘ade,” 
which is made just like lemonade 
—pure fruit juice, syrup and water. 
It will refresh you. 


Free: Booklet of recipes for popular 
fruit-juice drinks and the “why” of 
Welch’s for health. Write for it. The 
Welch Grape Juice Co., Dept. J-33, 
Westfield, N. Y. Makers of Welch’s 
Grape Juice, Grapelade, Grape: Jelly 
and other Preserve Products. Cana- 
dian plant, St. Catharines, Ontario. 
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The Famous OSCAR of the WALDORF says: 


“There is hardly a salad which is not better for 
being accompanied by cheese and crackers or 
hard biscuits.” 

To blend with delicate fruit salads choose the 
lighter cheeses; for vegetable combinations or 
tomatoes, cheese of a more decided flavor. 


FINER FLAVOR 
through a further step 


IN MELLOWING 


HEESE that melts in your mouth! So mellow and 
savory and creamy that you can’t get enough of it! 
No wonder the family wants cheese every day now. 


Phenix, through a further step in mellowing, has given 
cheese this special unfailing goodness. And the finest of 
wrapping and packaging brings it to you fresh and in 


perfect condition. 


In 4 lb., % Ib., 1 Ib. pkgs., 5 lb. loaves— American, 


_ Swiss, Pimiento, Brick, Limburger. 


Phenix 
Cheese 


Made by the makers of ‘Philadelphia’ Cream Cheese 








tA package of “Phenix Cheese 





= 
~ 


I enclose 15c in coin for cheese checked and booklet 





cA booklet of recipes! American 0 Swiss 0 Pimiento 0 
SEND 15¢ to Name 
Phenix Cheese Corporation, 
Dept. A19, Plymouth. Wis. Street____ oe 
In Canada, 19 St. Maurice St., 2 
Montreal. or 
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When the mints become cool and firm, they may be easily slipped off of a greased smooth surface or 
lifted from waxed paper. To keep them creamy and soft pack in a tin box between layers of waxed paper. 


Skill in Dropping Mints 


May be Acquired Easily 





1 

1. Use only a cup of fondant at a time 
in dropping after-dinner mints, then 
the last will be as creamy as the first 
and not sugary from necessary stirring. 


3. When the fondant is melted 
add coloring matter, either in 
paste or liquid form, and Stir it 
in with the flavoring oil, being 
careful to stir as little as possible. 
Oil is preferred to essence, as a 
flavoring, for less of it is needed 
and there is not the same chance 
of it changing the normal con- 
sistency of such a mixture. 





w 


5. If when tested 
the fondant is 
found too soft let 
it stand a few 
minutes over hot, 
but not boiling, 
water, to dry out 
slightly. Then 
test it again, 





4 





5 


7. After-dinner mints are made about the size 
of a twenty-five-cent piece or smaller. In drop- 
ping them tip the spoon quickly and hold it per- 
fectly still. The fondant will then spread evenly, 
making the mints perfectly round in shape. 








nN 


2. Melt the fon- 
dant over hot 
water which ts 
kept below the 
boiling point 
and stir the 


’ 


candy only just 

enough to blend 

thoroughly when 
about melted. 


4. When the fondant has been 
colored and flavored to suit the 
taste test the consistency of it by 
dropping a mint on a greased 
smooth surface or upon heavy 
waxed paper. The mixture 
Should be soft enough to flow 
readily from the tip of the spoon 
but should quickly become firm. 


6. If instead of being too soft, the fondant 
is too stiff to pour easily from the tip of a 
teaspoon, add a few drops of warm water 
at a time until it is of the desired consist- 
ency. Take precaution in doing this, as 
afew drops go a long way in this instance. 
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CRANE’S CORDLINEAR 
A mpd paper made in sapphire, 


pearl, amber and amethyst: bor- 
ders of gold and black; envelopes 
lined with striped tissue in con- ae 
trasting colors. The box $3.00 Ne 
ail 





1 





EATON’S 


HIGHLAND LINEN 


The most popular paper in the 
world—in a new large size—beige, 
jade, white—with tissue lined en- 


velopes. The box $1.00 
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This authoritative book is given with a one 


dollar purchase of stationery up to May 14 


Correct usage in correspondence is a matter of interest not alone to every 
discriminating person, but, naturally, to the makers of writing paper. 

We are very pleased, therefore, to give, for a limited period, a compli- 
mentary copy of “The Etiquette of Letter Writing” to everyone who makes 
a purchase of one dollar’s worth or more of Eaton, Crane & Pike stationery. 

Customs change rapidly in matters of etiquette and the most modern of 
us may easily make a faux pas. For example, the mode now in ultra smart 
homes is to use three kinds of writing paper—a flat sheet for the man, 
good folded paper for everyday correspondence, and, for very best, a paper 
of recognized superiority. 

“The Etiquette of Letter Writing” (150 pages) gives the proper word- 
ing for various formal occasions, covers the amenities that govern the use 
of visiting cards and is the most modern book published on a subject re- 
plete with nice shades of difference. The usual price is fifty cents. 

Please do not write to us for this book. Eaton, Crane & Pike station- 
ery is to be had at every store where good writing paper is sold. 

Correct examples of three kinds for use in the discriminating home are 
shown on this page. There is a complete assortment for all purposes. 

Make your choice at the store—up to May 14—one dollar’s worth or 
more of stationery—and receive “The Etiquette of Letter Writing.” 


~ €aton (rane CX ‘Pike ® 


PARK AVENUE NEW YORK KE 
re 


177 





| Copy of 
“The ETIQUETTE of Le Leller Writing 


EATON’S 
DECKLE VELLUM 


Generous size flat sheets, with 


deckle edge and vellum finish, to 
fold twice. White. The box $1.00 
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OMAN 








Every Woman should have 
at least one pair of these 
CONSTANT COMFORT or 
CONSTANT STYLE Shoes 






HERE is just the right shoe for every type of woman 
in these two famous lines—and every woman 










‘Na ; ; 
S£4%% should have at least one pair of Constant ComForT or No. 645 
% : The elderly w r ds 
* ¥ Constant StyLeE shoes for daily use. complete comfort in this 
— i oxford of soft Ruby* kid 
tg Here is comfort for any occupation and for every hour ee, er sees hee 















No. 615 of the day —plus the style which every well-groomed 
R A pump for the younger : . 
; generation. Of genuine woman must have. Here are shoes in modish models 
NN Ruby* kidskin or Patent ce 9 ; : 
Leather. Low rubber heel made by the true “hand-turn” process — light, flexible 


and common-sense toe. 


construction used only in the manufacture of the finer 
grades of shoes for women. Your feet will be grateful 
for the once-a-day change to CONSTANT COMFORT or 
CONSTANT STYLE. 


But best of all—here are shoes which combine all of 
the 7 famous style and comfort features essential to shoe- 
excellence (see coupon below) —yet so moderately 
priced! Try them—$3 to $7.50—you’ll enjoy the 
economical luxury of having several pairs. 


No. 904 


Dainty, comfortable D’ Orsay 
for leisure hours. Of Patent 
Leather or genuine 
Ruby* kidskin. 


Ault-Williamson Shoe Company 
Factory & Eastern Sales Division: Auburn, Me. 


Western Sales Division: 
416 North 12th Street, St. Louis, Mo. 






Look for one of these Trade 

Marks on the bottom of every 

genuine CoNsTANT COMFORT 
or ConsTANT STYLE shoe. 


dé NSTA > 
No. 183 Aw 
Sandals of genuine Ruby* 
kidskin are house shoes 
that rest the feet. 





No. 807 


A shoe for the stout fig- 
ure, fits requirements of 
the foot without sacrific- 
ing eppearence Genuine 
Ruby* kidskin or 
0. 
No. 914 Patent Leather. 





One of many styles for social 
functions. Of Patent Leather 
or genuine Ruby* kidskin. 

















AULT-WILLIAMSON SHOE COMPANY—‘Department A-7 
{ Please address the nearest office } 





*In the manufacture of their kid- 


A stylish shoe for street or skin shoes, the makers of Comsrawr Gentlemen: 1 would like to know more about the 7 famous style and comfort 
i i ~OMFORT an ONSTANT OTYLE shoes 
eaten weet, CX gesnine seb ack ek aanatine Rube bennd of features of your shoes, and also where I can buy them. 
Leather. Covered heel black glacé kid leather, manufac- 
" tured by John R. Evans & Company Name a 





of Camden, N. J. 





Address a 




















‘A Foot of Comfort Means Miles of Happiness” 


ONSTANT COMFORT & GonsTanr STYLE Shoes 
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Hot paraffin seals most securely if poured on from one edge and allowed to force 
all air from the surface covered. 


What Do You Kaow About It? 


Te 3 fi = 4 

















aeg0 YOU KNOW that jelly making depends on the 
4| += presence in fruit of a substance called pectin? 

| Tuis 1s Way juice from fruits such as strawberries, 
pineapples, cherries, peaches, and so on, in which 
pectin is lacking, will not jell naturally. 





DO YOU KNOW that fruits are richest in pectin, a substance 
necessary for jelly making, just before they are fully ripe? 

Tuis 1s Wuy half the fruit used in jelly making should be 
under-ripe, and the other half sufficiently ripe to give good 
color and flavor. 

DO YOU KNOW that apples are a cheap source of pectin? 

Tuis 1s Wuy an apple base is often used in making jelly from 
a favorite fruit, poor in pectin, but strong in its own flavor. 

DO YOU KNOW that the quantity of sugar to use in jelly 
making depends upon the quantity of pectin present. 

Tuis 1s Wuy a given proportion of sugar to fruit juice does not 
produce the same results in every case. 

DO YOU KNOW that the most common mistake in jelly 
making is to add too much sugar in proportion to the 
quantity of pectin present in the fruit juice? 

Tuis 1s Wuy a sirup is sometimes the result and not jelly. 

DO YOU KNOW that the quantity of pectin present in fruit 
juice can be determined by mixing a small quantity of the 
juice with an equal quantity of alcohol? 

Tuis 1s Wuy it is possible to determine whether or not addi- 
tional pectin should be supplied to assure a firm jelly. 

DO. YOU KNOW that concentrated pectin is produced com- 
mercially and can be bought under various trade names? 
Tuis 1s Wuy jellies can be had of fruits which do not contain 

enough natural pectin to cause them to jell. 

DO YOU KNOW that juice flows more readily from fruit 
that is heated? 

Tuis 1s Wuy fruit should be heated slowly and cooked gently 
until tender before an attempt is made to drain the juice. 

DO YOU KNOW that thorough cooking of sugar with a weak 
acid, as is in fruit, prevents the forming of grains or crystals? 

Tuts 1s Wuy in jelly making the sugar should be added as 
soon as the fruit juice begins to boil. 

DO YOU KNOW that mold spores may settle on jelly while 
it is cooling? 

Tuis 1s Wuy jelly should be made air-tight with a covering of 
hot paraffin and the glass fitted with a lid before storing. 


Food-Facts Information Service 
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A sturdy athletic-trim Keds model— 
built for the hardest wear. Comes in 
white with black trim or brown with 
gray trim. Gray corrugated soles. 
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‘ || Cases of imperfect feet 
|| per 1000 men examined 
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When 3,000,000 were examined in the Army drafts it was dis- 

covered that only 5% to 10% of Southern men (light area) were 

flat-footed. In the North and Far West (shaded areas) from 10% 

to 25%, were flat-footed chiefly because of heavy ill-fitting shoes 
worn in childhood 


our child's 


future foot health 


Lhis map may point the way 17+ 


URING the War over 3,000,000 American men passed 
through the hands of doctors—the greatest physical 
examination this country has ever known. 


And over 300,000 were found to have serious foot defects! 
In some states where the men when children had worn 
heavy, ill-fitting shoes, as high as one-fourth of all ex- 
amined were suffering from flatfoot. In other states where 
children normally go barefooted or in light, well-ventilated 
shoes only one-twentieth to one-tenth of the men examined 
had important foot trouble. 


Because of what they learned in this test specialists to- 
day even more than ever recommend that children wear 
lightweight, well-ventilated shoes. That’s why so many 
specialists endorse Keds. 

Keds bring barefoot freedom without barefoot risks. Hook- 
worm, tetanus, infections have all but banished “going barefoot.” 
Its dangers outweigh its advantages. Keds give all freedom to 
foot muscles and still protect feet from barefoot ills. 

And Keds soles wear long—often outwearing two or three pairs 
of ordinary “sneakers.” 

Keds uppers of stout canvas support the feet against strains in 
tennis, hiking, everyday wear. Special Feltex inner soles keep 
feet cool in Keds. 

Keep the children in Keds as much as possible. A dozen different 
models at prices ranging from $1.25 to $4.50. Be sure you get genuine 


Keds. Keds are made only by the United States Rubber Company. 


THE “SPORTSTER” 


THE “MOCCASIN” TYPE 


Lhey pe not Keds 


Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


unless the name Keds ts on the shoe 





A Keds model with vulcanized crepe 
rubber sole. Attractive, snug-fitting, 
comfortable—and built for hard wear. 
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When this baby was less than a 

month old, his bath water was heated 

to 98°. Now that he’s older, it tests 
between 85° and go°. 


He’s always patted dry—never 
rubbed—for the skin of a baby is 
tender and easily bruised. 


Now 
Chafing prevented~ 


uritation re licued 


with this gentle 


POWDER 
LUBRICANT 


ai layers of flesh, delicate folds, 
tiny creases—can you think of anything 
quite so fragile as a baby’s rose-petal skin— 
anything so sensitive to rubbing and irritation? 

Every time your baby stirs, dozens of gos- 
samer skin-folds rub against each other. Unless 
the tender skin is protected from itself, chafing 
quickly results. 

To keep your baby’s skin soft and comfort- 
able, Johnson & Johnson have produced a 
famous powder-lubricant, Johnson’s Baby and 
Toilet Powder. Light as fairy fingers, soothing as 
healing balm, this remarkable powder /ubricates— 
covers tender surfaces so they cannot rub against 
each other. Thus it prevents painful chafing. 

But why is this powder so kind to babies’ skins ? 

Its base is pure Italian talc, chosen by John- 
son chemists for its lightness and softness. If 
you could examine some Italian talc under a 
strong magnifying glass, you would see count- 
less delicate flakes—round, fluffy and soft-edged 
—far different from the harsh, jagged-shaped 


‘particles found in ordinary talcums. 
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At last he’s a happy baby, with a veil of fragrant powder to protect his rose-petal skin 


Purified and sifted, this talc becomes a 
gentle powder. Like a magic veil it covers ten- 
der skin without danger of clogging the pores. 

Other precious aids to comfort are 
blended with the talcum base—a _ boracic 
compound that neutralizes acids expelled 
by the folds of skin, and faint, clean-smelling 

















Rub your palms together briskly and 
notice how the skin grows warm and 
moist. Repeat the motion, using 
Johnson’s Baby Powder. There is no 
friction, no ensuing warmth. 





scents that give a pleasant fragrance. 

The perfect skin which is your baby’s 
heritage deserves protection every day so 
that it will always be beautiful. Eminent 
physicians, famous hospitals, recommend 
this lubricant. . Mothers who care for their 
children scientifically demand Johnson’s 


above all other powders. 


Wh ow, 


NEW BRUNSWICK 





NEW JERSEY 





Johnson’s Baby and Toilet 
Soap—especially made for 
the skin of an infant from 
the gentlest, purest ingredi- 
ents. Purifying, extra mild. 


Johnson’s Baby Cream—a 
pure, mild white cream in- 
valuable for healing and 
relieving rashes and skin 
disorders. 
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Cfurbishing Up the Flouschold -Netals 


(Continued from Page 171) 


When it comes to steel knives and forks 
| that the new stainless cutlery requires 
the usual routine washing and immedi- 
te drying. But even though you use the 
tainless cutlery you will still need a few 
i:nives of the more pliable carbon steel, and 
oven for these few it will pay to keep in 
your kit one of the little knife cleaners 
vhich resemble red ink erasers. Wash the 
knife and, using the end of the cleaner as 
you would an eraser, rub it over the wet 
urface. It will take off stains as if by 
magic. Then wash the knife in hot sudsy 
water, rinse well and wipe dry. Use this 
cleaner also for the kitchen scissors and the 
knife that is used with the chopping bowl. 
The care of electrical table appliances 
brings us to the general subject of nickel. 
The rule for cleaning is simple. While 
your nickel surface is still bright, go over 
it with a cloth wrung quite dry from warm 
sudsy water; after that it must be wiped 
to absolutely perfect dryness or the result 
will be streaked and unsightly. If your 
nickel surface has got cloudy, go over it 
with a cloth wrung from a solution of one 
teaspoonful of ammonia soap powder to 
two quarts of lukewarm water—and again 
follow with the absolutely dry wipe. And 
for surfaces that you would usually dust, 
if instead of the ordinary duster you go 
over them with a metal-polishing cloth 
you will find it goes far toward keeping 
nickel bright. 


Electrical Devices 


] BRUSH the crumbs off my electric 
toaster after each use lest they lodge in 
cracks and crevices. For this I find a long 
soft-bristled pastry brush splendid. Then 
unless stains appear I give it the soap-and- 
water treatment only once a week, being 
very careful not to wet the electric coils. 
When it comes to my waffle iron, after 
each use I let it cool with the grids open 
and then give its nickel parts this treat- 
ment. The inside is usually cast alu- 
minum and should never need washing. 
But if your aluminum edge protrudes the 
grease and dust collect and simply must 
be cleaned off; here I find the dry mineral 
wool indispensable. You will be wise in 
the care of your waffle iron—or of any 
electrical devices—to pay attention to 
the directions that invariably accompany 
them on an attached card. 

Electric table grills and table stoves 
should also be given this suds-and-water 
treatment every time after using. The 
coffee perco- 
laior, too— 


become coffee-stained. Therefore, about 
once a month, measure into it cold water 
as if for making coffee and add a tea- 
spoonful of baking soda and let it per- 
colate for fifteen minutes. One measures 
the water to avoid using too much, for 
if the soda water boils-over it makes a 
stain on the nickel that is hard to remove. 
This process loosens the coffee stains and, 
after the water has been poured out, a wad 
of steel wool—or better still, the soap- 
impregnated pad—rubbed lightly over the 
inner surface will leave it shining like new. 


Nickel Surfaces 


S A RULE the nickel frames which are 
so popular as stands for oven-glass 
dishes require little but an occasional wash- 
ing inclean warm water. Wiping dry after 
such a wash is the most important part. 
Many of the similar silver frames have a 
protective lacquer to keep them from 
tarnishing, and should never be put into 
water, nor scoured. A dusting with a 
silver-polishing cloth is all they need so 
long as the lacquer covering remains in- 
tact; but after it wears off the bare spots 
tarnish and then must be cleaned and pol- 
ished like any silver, or be relacquered. 
If something has been spilled on the sur- 
face wipe it off with a cool damp cloth. 
For nickel sink and bathroom fixtures 
and nickel trimmings such as those on 
stoves and refrigerators the general rules 
apply. Such articles as faucets—for even 
new nickel will water-spot—should have 
almost daily application of the suds and 
dry-wipe treatment. This is easily given 
in conjunction with the regular cleaning of 
the sink, bathtub and bowl. And the 
ammonia soap water wash that is needed 
for cloudy nickel is also splendid for these 
enameled iron surfaces. If, however, these 
nickel fixtures have been allowed to get 
very dull you will have to go through a 
strenuous “‘make clean”’ process first; rub 
them with acloth moistened with the liquid 
metal polish and polish vigorously with a 
clean soft cloth. Never use an abrasive 
cleaner on a nickel surface, for it wears off 
the nickel, and once that happens clean- 
ing is an ever-present task of polishing. 
Referring to the use of powdered am- 
monia wash for the enameled iron surfaces 
of sinks and tubs, one can use this for cut- 
ting grease and removing hard-water 
rings. But kerosene is better, for it pre- 
serves the surface in its original state. 
Granted the after odor is not too pleas- 
ing —but fol- 
lowbyagood 
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percolator 
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washing 
with hot 
suds. Kero- 
sene is also 
good for the 
frequent 
scouring 
needed by an 
iron sink to 
remove an 
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after the 
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The little eraser- 
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in the above pic- 
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magic in keep- 
‘ny carbonized 
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The same 


A new iron pot 
needs special 
care to season 
it. Scrub first 
with an abra- 
sive cleaner and 
a wire brush. 
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willing to lengthen the life 
of every shoe in your home? 


tecting shoes from the penalties 
and abuses of wear. Just place them 
in care of Dyanshine’s magic dauber. 


ie is so simple—this matter of pro- 


As you use this polish to shine 
your shoes, it goes on beyond the 
shining to build up resistance to ex- 
posure and abuse. It conceals each 
scuff—restores clean color—defends 
the shoes from blemish. 

Things you have never expected a 
polish to do are just workaday duties 
for Dyanshine. 

First, it softens the leather with 
preserving oil—protecting shoes from 
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To conceal scuffs. Trim the 
scuff until free from frayed edges. 
Then touch each scuff a time or 
two with the dauber. This brings 
the color back uniform with the 
rest of the shoe. Proceed then 
to polish the shoe—rubbing with 
a soft cloth or buffer to bring the 
lustre. 


lifeless leather, hardening and cracking. 


Next, its color restorer penetrates 
instantly—effacing the ugliness of 
every scuff and restoring to beauty 
each faded spot. 


Then, only a few strokes of a soft 
cloth or buffer bring the beautiful 
lustre of the Dyanshine shine—a soft 
transparent glow that only newness 
itself can rival. 


You'll find this polish at your 
dealer’s in tans, browns, black and 
white, and a neutral polish for any 
shade or color of leather. If he should 
not have it send us fifty cents for a 
bottle of more than fifty shines. Tell 
us the color of your shoes and we'll 
mail it at once postpaid. Barton 
Manufacturing Company, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


BARTON’S 









Dyanshine has a three- 
fold action on your shoes. 
It preserves the leather, re- 
stores the color and provides a 
soft transparent lustre. Made 
entirely without the use of 











nitro benzene, nitro benzol, ani- 
lin oil or shellac, it has no acid 
reaction whatever. It is safe 
for you and safe for your shoes. 











To restore color. Clean the 
shoes thoroughly by using Dyan- 
shine as a cleaner. Do this by ap- 
plying liberally and wiping off 
with a clean cloth. Then apply 





To prevent cracking. The 
preserving oil in Dyanshine never 
shows— you never see it. Yet 
it protects the leather against hard- 
ening and cracking. Shoes shined 


Dyanshine for Sinine—Givioe once or twice a week remain soft, 


an extra touch or two to fade 
spots. Clean, smooth color comes 
back like magic. 


full of life and vitality, free from 
cracking and stiffness. 
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Vicror1A SALAD—a delicious, tempting 


stuffed egg salad. 





[Recipe below.] 


erfectly blended every 


time you serve it 


TREASURED OLD RECIPE GIVES IT 
A RICHER FLAVOR 


A good cook may use choice in- 
gredients, the utmost care, a 
favorite recipe... Yet even the 
best of cooks cannot say that 
the mayonnaise she makes is 
perfect every time! 

For a perfect mayonnaise is 
one that is thoroughly blended 
always smooth, firm, delicious. 
That is difficult to achieve work- 
ing with a fork or egg beater! 

In making Hellmann’s Blue 
Ribbon Mayonnaise the finest, 
freshest ingredients are first 
mixed according to a treasured 
old recipe. Then they are per- 
fectly blended with a long, rhyth- 
mic beating impossible by hand. 

Most women use it just as it 
comes from the jar. Thousands 





tell us they add cream or chili 
sauce, chopped olives or mus- 
tard to Hellmann’s Blue Rib- 
bon Mayonnaise to give new 
interest to simple salads. 

Order a jar from your grocer 
in time for tonight’s salad. The 
popular half-pint size is only 
25c anywhere in the United 
States. Other sizes—3 1% ounces, 
pint, and quart jars. Richard 
Hellmann, Inc., Long Island 
City, New York. 


Victoria SALap: Cut 6 hard-cocked eggs 
in lengthwise halves. Slip out the yolks and 
mix them to a paste, adding 1 tsp. vinegar, 
14 tsp. curry powder, 14 tsp. pepper, 14 tsp. 
salt, 3 tablespoons minced ripe olives, and 
114 tsps. Hellmann’s Blue Ribbon Mayon- 
naise. Refill the whites, rounding up each 
half. Arrange on either lettuce or watercress 
and serve with Hellmann’s Blue Ribbon 
Mayonnaise. 


ellmann's 


Blue Ribbon 


MAYONNAISE 





RICHARD HELLMANN, Inc., Dept. A-2 
Long Island City, N. Y 


Please send me the new Hellmann’s Blue Ribbon Salad-Idea Booklet, containing ‘> N 


50 recipes for tempting salads and salad dressings. 


May, 1 1927 











thing is splendid also for zinc surfaces; 
rub them occasionally with a cloth wet 
with kerosene and they will emerge bright 
and clean. There, too, follow with a scrub- 
bing of hot suds. 

Last but not least—the silver! Here if 
anywhere the “‘keep-clean’”’ method pays. 
I’ll outline my own system. You notice I 
keep my silver-polishing paste in my kit; 
for I give it almost daily use. 

At one dishwashing each day I go over 
every piece that needs cleaning, and as 
different meals demand different silver, 
by this plan they all get their chance to be 
cleaned if they need it. Sometimes there 
will be only one piece, again none, again 
several. With all the preparation at hand, 
even to the old newspaper, it is a matter 
of only a few moments each day. I rub 
the piece over with a little of the paste, 
using the cloth I keep with it. When that 
is dry I rub it off with the flannel polish- 
ing cloth. Then the silver is washed in 
the regular hot dishwashing suds. If I 
were cleaning a lot of silver this way, as I 
occasionally do, I would prepare a special 
hot ammonia-powder water for final wash- 
ing the same as for nickel. A thorough 
washing is quite essential after any metal 
cleaning, for if the polish is not all re- 
moved the metal will tend to tarnish even 
more readily than otherwise. 

About once a month, perhaps not so 
often, I clean all my flat silver and some 
of the larger pieces by the electrolysis 
method. For this I use my enamel dish- 
pan or any other large enamel utensil. I 
place in it about three or four quarts of 
water—enough to cover as nearly as prac- 
ticable the silver I want to clean—and let it 
come to a boil; then, to hasten the action, 
I add for each quart of water a teaspoon- 
ful each of baking soda and salt and in the 
bottom I slip my silver-cleaning plate. 
This is usually a square or rectangular 
piece of metal on which the first pieces of 
silver must be placed. The other pieces 
are laid on the first ones, and so on, making 
sure that each piece of silver either comes 
in contact with the metal plate itself or 
with a piece of silver which in turn touches 
the plate, thus making the contact com- 
plete. Two or three minutes in the boiling 
water will remove all the tarnish and leave 
the silver quite clean. Remove it from 


the cleaning bath and put it into clean hc a 


ammonia water and wipe dry. The clean- 
ing plate must be scoured well after each 
use. This method of cleaning silver does 
not give it the sheen of the polishing 
method, so if you wish a polish give each 
piece of silver a quick rub with the silver 
polishing cloth. 

With some exceptions this method of 
cleaning silver may be used with absolute 
safety for both solid and plated silverware. 
But examine your larger pieces to be sure 
they are one solid piece and not two or 
more put together with a cement that 
may melt. For instance I discovered that 
my hammered sterling candlesticks were 
in two pieces and I saved them just in 
time. After that I was afraid to try my 
cream and sugar for I was not sure of the 
handles. When cleaning large pieces by 
this method they can be turned around 
and upside down if the bath is not deep 
enough to cover them all at once. 

For candlesticks and such pieces as are 
exposed on the buffet the silver-polishing 
cloth instead of a duster is a real time 
saver. And the metal-polishing cloth used 
as duster also helps to put off the evil day 
when brass and copper must be polished. 
When that day comes apply your liquid 
metal polish with vigor, and follow by an 
even more vigorous rubbing with the pol- 
ishing cloth. Then wash well in a solution 
of warm ammonia water and wipe dry. 
The ammonia water cleans without re- 
moving the luster which you have so la- 
boriously obtained. All brass and copper 
not covered with a protective lacquer 
needs this polishing if you wish to keep it 
bright. If the piece is in very bad condi- 
tion, even verdigris covered, a solution of 
vinegar and salt will help to remove the 
first coat. Then this must be thoroughly 
washed in warm suds before the regular 
polishing else the piece will lose its luster 
quicker than ever. The liquid metal polish 
will also restore to pewter its soft lustrous 
sheen, provided you use enough “elbow 
grease”’ along with the polish. 

These suggestions are not intended to 
sound like a hard and fast system to be 
rigorously followed. Instead they are given 
as hints for establishing a routine that 
once established —will save you immeasur- 
able time and give you delightful results. 


eA Pajama ied 


(Continued from Page 13) 


Aunt Allard walked to the doorway. 
Then she turned around. “I hope you are 
not going to make a fool of yourself over 
this Barker business—over Hubert.” 

“A fool, aunt?” 

“This hysterical fainting business is all 
rather suspicious. It’s quite a well-known 
form of bunkum, you know—girls who 
haven’t got off, pretending they were 
secretly engaged to men who die.’ She 
coughed delicately. ‘‘I hope you’ve more 
sense than that. It’s a cheap sort of thing 
to do. Of course, we are all immensely 
sorry about Hubert. But there was no 
earthly reason for you to make this sort of 
scene—and ruin the chesterfield.” 

“T’ll wash it.” 

“‘ And besides, my dear Grace, if you do 
say anything of that sort, no one will be- 
lieve you. The young man hardly ever 
came near the place. Indeed, he seemed to 
run away whenever he saw me coming. If 
a story like that gets about, people will 
only laugh at you.” 

“‘Of course they’d laugh,’’ said Grace. 
“‘Of course no one would believe me. I’d 
never say a thing like that. What would 
be the good?”’ And she laughed herself. 

Aunt Allard went away. In her heart 
of hearts she had to own she did not like 
the sound of that laugh. It sent quite a 
cold shiver down her well-covered spine. 
But she went away just the same. 

If anything would have brought Cap- 
tain Blanchard out of his shell of reserve, 
you would have thought, said Mrs. David- 
son, it would have been the horrible death 


of his best friend. Surely, surely he would 
now turn to the gentle and healing touch 
of a feminine hand? Mrs. Davidson held 
hers out. She kept on holding it out. She 
wrote him the kindest little notes. She 
tried to be soulful and comforting. 

You might as well have been soulful 
with the sideboard. To the end of time he 
remained, where she was concerned, like 
an iced cake; she could never be sure if 
there was plum or sponge inside. 

““What does he do with himself all the 
time?’”’ she demanded of Ukulele Johnnie, 
who was a young man ladies always asked 
out to dinner when they wanted to find 
out something about another young man 
and who never, never guessed the cause 0! 
his seemingly great popularity. 

“Oh, he goes on as usual, you know, and 
plays about with the rest of us.” 

“Does he never dine out?”’ 

“Oh, yes, quite a lot. I think he goes up 
very often to the general.” 

“They are just a pair of them,” said 
Mrs. Davidson. 

“There’s a frightful lot in old Blan 
chard,”’ said Johnnie loyally. 

“There’s a frightful lot in a tin of sar- 
dines, but it’s no good to anyone if you 
haven’t got an opener,”’ said Mrs. David 
son. 

Johnnie thought her an odd woman. It 
did just cross his mind that night that 
perhaps she had not asked him there for 
himself alone. 


(Continued on Page 184) 
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INTRODUCTORY 
PRICE 


$6.85 


COMPLETE 


INCLUDES DISH 
AND SILVER 
TRAYS AND ALL 
ATTACHMENTS 


West of the Mississippi 


. 


There is only One 


_Dishwashette_ 


in the entire world. 
Patents Pending 
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1 times a day. Your hands in hot 
greasy water. Your finger nails never look- 

ing right. And what it does to the best disposition 
. . . well! Honestly, can you think of any job you hate 
more .. . that is more unappreciated? 


And there’s no need for it. Never again do you have to 
touch a dish cloth. At last you can keep your hands soft and 
white. Just let a Dishwashette do this job for you. It means 
freedom from slavery—at a price that many women spend 
casually for a luncheon and matinee. A fortune is being 
spent to place this boon before you—just to give you 
freedom from the homemaker’s most disagreeable task! 


The Dishwashette is absolutely sanitary—for it washes 
your dishes with running water. Just a rust-proof, trouble- 
proof tray that will not break nor chip your dishes. With a 
separate tray that will hold your silverware upright with- 
out handling. What time and labor it saves! The dishes are 
washed and dried in a fraction of the time it used to take. 
Think of it—the drudgery of years saved just by hot water 
and this inexpensive device! 


Of course you are interested in how it works. A re- 
movable soap container fits on the end of the hose. 
The hot water goes into it faster than it can come 
out—making heavy soap suds. This hot soapy water 
comes through the nozzle in a flat stream—keen as 
a knife—cutting the grease immediately! Too, this 
flat stream does not splash as a round stream would. 
You can hardly believe—until you try it—how effec- 
tive, how quick it is. Pull off the soap container— 
send a stream of clear, hot water over the dishes. It 
rinses and dries them quickly. 


Butwhat about the potsand pans! Yes, it’s true 
— they can be done just as easily and quickly 
as the dishes. With Dishwashette come two 

brushes; a coarse one and a fine one. No 
matter how badly burned a pot or pan is 

—it can be scoured clean in a small ‘ 
part of the time it would require ff f 
if done by hand. For the hot iy / 


water runs right through the 
brush — cleaning as it 
scours. And the worst 
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the Mississippi, $7.50. Send cash, check or money order with your order. 
Or perhaps you would rather send $2.00 now—and pay the balance to the postman 
who will deliver the complete Dishwashette C.O. D. Enjoy it for three days! 
Then, if you feel you would rather go back to the barbarous method of dishwashing 
than keep this new and pleasant method—Send it back. The entire amount you 
have paid will be cheerfully and promptly refunded to you. 


Good-Bye Red Hands! 
Good-Bye Dish Water 






heavy 


makes é 
suds of soap in container. 
Use pieces of soap or soap 


Hot water 
chips. 
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job of all is over—no trouble at all! 
Close your eyes and picture the whole \ 
thing for yourself. No dishes or glass- 

ware submerged in dirty dish water. 
Always— clean, running water! 
Any kind of soap can be used. It’s all 
like a story of magic. Can you afford 
to be without such a willing servant 
for the small sum of $6.85? How many 
times after a delightful dinner have you 
said: “I would give anything in the 


om . 5 
otto eet world if I didn’t have to do these dishes.”’ 
atP wore a e ‘ 
Py Le mae YA Or make your maid happy with a 
jat aP- ce F P ° 
fF . 9508 Dishwashette. She’ll appreciate it— 
®t re- probably more than all your other 
a kt labor-saving devices put together. 


The tray is a convenient size—14 

inches wide, 18 inches long, 41% inches high. It will take 

care of the dishes used by three to five people. If your fam- 

ily is large, the tray can always be filled twice, or you can get 
an extra dish and silver tray for $1.50. 


The Dishwashette is guaranteed. Absolutely! For one year 
against defective material and workmanship. Which means that 

it actually costs you about two cents a day. A servant for a few 
cents a day! And there’s really no reason why it shouldn’t last for 
years. The price is $6.85 parcel post prepaid—or, if you are west of 




















Remove soap con- Pots and pans done Easily put away a 
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# 
COPYRIGHTED PAT. PENDING th A 


THE DISHWASHETTE CoO. i 

350 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. } 

_ Th 1 he full j 
: : ave enclosed $6.85...... the full amount. 4 

Please send me a Dishwashette for which I have enclosed $2.00...... and I will pay the 

balance to the postman when the Dishwashette is delivered. 


It is understood that I can return the Dishwashette within three days if I should decide not 
to keep it—and the full amount paid by me will be refunded. 
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Forinstance —St. Mary’s 
Hospital, Rochester, 
Minn., where the Mayo 
brothers work, uses alu- 
minum cooking utensils 
exclusively, 


CThe BEST COOKS use 


Aluminum 


Hospitals are enthusiastic advocates of aluminum ware. 
They approve its long life—its economy in the long run. 
They testify to its admirable cooking qualities. They 
find it easy to handle; easy to keep hygienically clean. 





But, more than any other quality perhaps, it is the safety 
of aluminum for all cooking that is first in the thoughts 
of the hospital executives who equip their kitchens with 
aluminum utensils. 


Housewives prefer aluminum for the same reason. They 
know they can trust this pure, clean, shining metal. And 
to add to their satisfaction they have the knowledge that 
aluminum cooks everything well. 


What is true in hospitals and homes is true in hotels; 
on ships; on dining cars—everywhere. ... 


The best cooks use aluminum. 


ALUMINUM WARES ASSOCIATION 
Publicity Division, 844 Rush St., Chicago 
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(Continued from Page 182) 


He told them her remark about the 
sardines at dinner the following night at 
the Chummery, where everyone was get- 
ting on very nicely. Mr. Lomond was off 
slops. Mr. Wishart had discarded most 
ofhis bandages. Rows of neglected patent- 
food tins brooded on the upper veranda 
table. The yellow young men were all 
approaching their natural hue. Soon the 
Chummery would be empty, until a fresh 
lot of young gentlemen, working in His 
Majesty’s forests, 
should be overcome. 

Seated on the edge 





“Yes; that was it. Listen, Miss Al- 
lard, this is what you heard—me playing 
this thing.”’ 

Johnnie tinkled a distressing discord 
with a shaking hand. ‘‘That was all. | 
assure you,” said the scandalized Johnnie. 
“There are no babies here.”’ 

Then Maurice Blanchard came in. He 
crossed the room at once and picked her 
up. “Are you chaps all mad, talking to 
her? Can’t you see she’s very ill? Send 
someone for the doctor.” 

He made for the door. 

“But, my dear 
Blanchard, what are 





of the table that night 

after dinner Johnnie 

was tinkling away in- 
offensively. 

“Oh, it ain’t going to 
rain no more, no 
more! 

It ain’t going to rain 
no more!” 


Great bugs came 
sailing in to the lamp. 
Thunder was rolling 
ominously in the hills, 
and you heard thedrip, 
drip of the rain upon 
the plumbago bushes 
outside the veranda. 

“Sing that again, Johnnie,’”’ said Mr. 
Wishart wistfully. “It makes me feel all 
hopeful and cozy and dry.” 

Then the astounding thing happened. 

The storm that had been hanging about 
all day burst over them, and turned the 
drive into a river, and the lawn into a 
standing lake. And out of the middle of 
the lake came a slight figure, right up the 
steps and over the veranda, with a damp, 
soggy, weary sound, right into the room. 

And it was Grace Allard, in pink silk 
pajamas. 





OHNNIE’S fingers, framed to tell yet 

again of the material achievement of 
that ukulele lady, froze over the strings. 
The medicine glass Mr. Lomond had been 
quaffing fell from his fingers to the floor as 
he arose, clutching the edges of the table 
and feeling far from strong. Mr. Wishart, 
finding himself near a door and being the 
type of young Englishman who is strongly 
averse to any sort of crisis which may call 
for sudden and unpremeditated action, 
evaporated silently through it. The re- 
mainder of the young men in that Chum- 
mery remained as if glued into their long 
chairs—some with their feet up, some down. 

She stood there, looking around at them 
vaguely. And then she laughed a dreadful 
little laugh, and said: “I’m sorry. I 
didn’t know you were all here, I hope I’m 
not in—in anybody’s way. But I thought 
I saw it come in here.”’ 

She stood looking vaguely from one to 
another of those horror-stricken young 
gentlemen who were all recovering from 
various diseases, and none the better for 
seeing her. 

Then Johnnie came to the surface and, 
conscious of having to retain his reputa- 
tion of never being at a loss for a word, 
said: ‘‘But—that is to say—what I mean 
is—as a matter of fact—what exactly are 
you looking for, Miss Allard?”’ 


HE ignored him. “Crying, it was,’’ she 

said. ‘‘Crying horribly.”’ And she cried 
herself, onto the already soaked sleeve of 
those pink pajamas. 

“‘But what did you hear crying, Miss 
Allard?”’ demanded Johnnie. 

‘“*My baby,” she said simply. 

Johnnie got quite wet about the fore- 
head. ‘‘My dear Miss Allard, what are 
you talking about? You never had a 
baby. That’s all nonsense. You—I—we— 
why, it’s impossible; you aren’t married, 
Miss Allard.” 

“Of course you'll all laugh at me. I 
never for one minute expected anything 
else. But I heard it—and here, too, crying, 
crying.” 

“The ukulele ——” 
weakly. 


said someone 





you going to do?” 

“Put her to bed.’ 

“‘Here?”’ 

“Where do you 
think? Inthestables? 
Call my boy.”” Hewas 
gone. 


HEY sat around, 
regarding one an- 
other curiously. 

““Someone ought to 
take her home,’’ said 
Johnnie feebly. ‘‘ We 
we shall never hear the 
end of this.” 

Mr. Lomond, 
brought up on the rule, 
“When in doubt, stick 
to the weather,” said, “‘It’s a very dirty 
night’’; and stood regarding it. 

“Well, she can’t stay here. Such a 
thing has never —— There'll be a most 
appalling row. You know very well what 
will happen if it gets to Rangoon, and 
everything gets to Rangoon. And think 
of the general. You know what he is. It 
will probably finish Blanchard. He has 
no business to run us all in for a show like 
this. You know how things get exagger- 
ated out here. By the time it reaches 
Rangoon, it will be a whole girls’ school.”’ 

Captain Blanchard returned, a note in 
his hand, a pair of pink pajamas over his 
arm. ‘Send the durwan along with this 
to the doctor.”’ 

Mr. Wishart said feebly from the door- 
way: “Whose bed is she in?”’ 

“Mine. But I had to borrow a pair of 
your pajamas, Johnnie. You’re nearest 
her build. My boy’s wife has just shoved 
her into them. I knew you wouldn't 
mind.” 

“Good heaven!”’ said Johnnie. ‘ You 
don’t seem to realize you are putting us 
all into a very awkward position.” 

“Let me refer you to Rule Five,”’ said 
Mr. Lomond. 

“‘And my pajamas—I really do protest 
very strongly.”’ 

“Don’t be futile. There was nothing 
else to be done. Look at the weather. 
We wouldn’t get a taxi up here on a night 
like this.” 





O ONE followed his advice except Mr. 
Lomond, who felt happiest with the 
weather. Johnnie played gloomily: 


Gone are the days 
When my heart was young and gay. 


The boy’s wife was trying to dry Grace : 
hair, but it was difficult, because sh: 
turned her head from side to side. 

“Of course, no one would believe me, 
said Grace in a queer high voice, “be 
cause I never was pretty, and twenty-sis 
is getting oldish. I was never half good 
enough for him. I knew that well enough.’ 
She laughed, then raised herself on on: 
elbow and looked at Maurice, and he: 
voice became very pitiful and small: 
‘* And yet, you know, he did love me. I’v: 
got letters. Though of course I wouldn't 
show them to aunt.” 

“TI know all about it,”’ said Maurice 
Blanchard. 

“Youknew? And youaren’t laughing?’ 

Heaven knows he was not laughing. 
“‘Couldn’t you go to sleep,”’ he said, “till 
the doctor comes?’”’ 

But she could not go to sleep, thougl 
she lay still, clinging onto his hand. 


(Continued on Page 187) 
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iss the bride, envy the groom, but pity the poor 

wcdding-guest, the fellow who racks his brain to 

ind the pat and proper gift for Honeymoon Lane. 
. . But relief for him is at hand. 


in the stores of 25,000 silverware merchants next 
k, the six business days will be devoted to de- 
itfully hinting to the wedding-guest the proper 
\Vhat’s Whats” in wedding gifts ffering ; 
- g gifts ... offering a 
er lining to the baffling gift problem. 


example, there will be a gorgeous showing 
(347 Rocers Bros. Silverplate . . . includ- 
he new Pieces of 8 set of table-silver at $43.50. 
overs for eight in knives, forks and spoons instead 
' the usual shorthanded ‘“‘sixes.” . . . With 
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d gorgeous chest 


a Lovely bride 


the handsome Spanish Treasure Chest of green 
and gold . . . $49.50. 


Or, if you want to remember magnificently .. . 
there are delightful tea and dinner services to 
match the knives, forks and spoons in the Pieces 
oF 8 Chest. That is another important reason for 
selecting 1847 Rocers Bros. Silverplate as a 
bridal gift. Throughout the years the happy couple 
can add to your silver gift . . . each added piece 
or service matching, in pattern, the original set. 


MAY WeE & END You OUR NEW 800K 
A most charming little brochure .. . beautifully illustrated . . . and containing 
a gold mine of suggestions for the hostess on both formal and informal enter- 
taining. A copy is yours for the asking. Write for Booklet E-28 to Inter- 
national Silver Company, Dept. E, Meriden, Connecticut. 


‘1847 ROGERS BROS - 


SEL VERPLA TT £ 


CANADA: INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY 


or CaNnaDa, Lrm1TeD, HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
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Try a slice of ham baked in a PYREX 
casserole if you would know how tender, 
full flavored and crusty ham can be. 
Meats, vegetables and fruits baked in 
these closely covered casseroles cook in 
their own rich natural juices and attain 
greater delicacy and richness of flavor 
than was ever possible before. PYREX 
casseroles, round, square or oval, $1.00 
to $2.00. 


PYREX utility dish, medium size, $7.00; 
large size, $1.75. 





This SuveR-GLass steadily replacing 
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PYREX plates range in size from 5 inches ai 
25¢ to 11% inches at $1.10. 
PYREX loaf pan, miniature size (4 inche 
long) 25¢; medium size, 90¢ large size, $7.50. 
PYREX Cups, 3 0%. size, 10c each; 4,02. size, 
20¢ each; 6 oz. size, 25¢ each. 

All prices slight], 


higher in Wes 
and Canada 


— 
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other utensils for Baking! 


WELVE years ago baking in 


glass was unknown ° 


Today there are 30,000,000 pieces 
in use in American kitchens! 


This amazing change to a wholly 
new kind of baking utensil could 
never have taken place if women had 
not found that Pyrex ovenware has 
wonderful advantages in actual use. 
Thousands of women have told us 
why they changed. They say this 
super-glass 


—needs no harsh scouring to keep it 
sparkling clean 


—never discolors food or affects the 
taste 


—never wears through, or crackles or 
crazes 


—never holds odors—there is abso- 
lutely no odor to a clean Pyrex dish, 
even after years of use 


—AND-—it bakes more evenly and 
thoroughly than any metal utensil 


The better baking results in Pyrex 
ovenware are due to the remarkable way 
that heat acts through it. 


This super-glass stores up in itself more 
heat than any metal utensil possibly can. 
Then it gives out this heat to the food 
with an even steadiness ideal for baking. 


How a Pyrex dish holds heat! Long 
after the dish is brought to the table the 
food is still deliciously hot and appetiz- 








Don’t scour any more baking tins! 


Do away forever with that hand-roughening drudgery. Use the baking ware that 
never dents, discolors, wears through or leaks, and in which acid foods can 
stand indefinitely and never take up the “taste of the pan.” Use Pyrex ovenware! 


ing. Never again need you have food 
cooled or broken—as it is when moved 
from the baking dish to a serving dish. 


And you have only one set of dishes to 
wash instead of the old two sets—the bak- 
ing and serving dishes have become one. 


Lemon pudding, apples, tomatoes, 
green vegetables—every food that is 
easily changed in color or taste by the 
utensil it is cooked in, is clear and per- 
fect in flavor and appearance after the 
longest cooking in Pyrex ovenware. 


Food left over can be set away in the 
same dish. No chemical action can be 
set up between the glass and foods rich 
in minerals or acid. No strong soap or 
harsh scouring is needed to keep Pyrex 


ovenware exquisitely clean and shining. 

Pyrex dishes never wear out—and 
after years of service they are still as 
sturdy and attractive as the day you got 
them. 

Get Pyrex ovenware from your hard- 
ware dealer or from any department store 
housewares or china department. The fol- 
lowing guarantee accompanies every bak- 
ing dish which is stamped ““PYREX”’ 
(Trade Mark Registered 
U. S. Patent Office): 


Any PYREX dish or part which 
breaks from oven heat within 
two years from date of purchase 
may be replaced by any PYREX 
dealer in exchange for the broken 
pieces. Corning Glass Works, 
Corning, New York. 


Pyrex Nursing 
Bottles, in the two 
approved shapes, 
at all drug stores. 








safely. 


each. 


New PYREX dishes! 


Well and tree platters —Pyrex platter with 
the popular well for pan gravy. 


Handled casseroles—The new Pyrex casse- 
roles have convenient handles. 
clean ridges, cover fits into a curving slope. 


Tiles for PYREX dishes—They make it pos- 
sible to carry even the hottest casseroles 
Ball feet prevent hot dishes from 
harming the table. Pyrex tiles also may be 
used for baking or serving. 


PYREX cups—In new small size—at toc 








An advance on Frying or Boiling 


“Everything is so much more flavorful and 
delicious baked in Pyrex dishes that I’ve 
almost given up boiling or frying,” a regular 
Pyrex user tells us. 

Just a little water will start the natural 
moisture in fruits, meats or vegetables and 
they then cook in their own rich juices. 


EGGS with Bacon or Han, or in omelettes, 
baked and served, untorn and perfect, in a 
Pyrex dish, /ook more appetizing—are more 
delicate and delicious than ever before! 


CHOPS, Cutlets, Chicken— Meats are never 
the least dried out or scorched. Juicier, more 
tender, evenly browned, finer tasting! 


VEGETABLES—Potatoes, Squash, Beets, 
Onions, Peas, etc., are much more delicately 
flavored. There is no boiling away or draining 
off of precious food elements. 


FRUITS—Prunes, Apricots, Rhubarb, 
Pears, Peaches, and many fruits you seldom 
cook yield all their delectable sun-sweet good- 
ness in Pyrex ovenware. 





Equip your kitchen for $5.75 


The Pyrex dishes are each designed fo" so 
many uses that you do not need half the bak- 
ing utensils that you did when you used m< tal. 
The four larger dishes shown above (in mec'um 
size), with six medium size cups, cost you « «ly 
$5.75 and give you a complete everyday = «k- 
ing equipment and a complete serving eq. 'p- 
ment as well. 





No hard-to- - 
— Corning, N. Y. 





Do away forever with the drudgery of washing “‘the tins.” PYREX 
dishes are quickly, easily cleaned, right with your glasses and china 





CORNING GLASS WORKS, Dept. 102 


Please send me FREE PYREX Recipe Book, “Foods Actually Bake 
Better This Way.” Sixty delicious, easily prepared new recipes. Tells how 
a great cooking school found that foods bake better in PYREX ware 
Shows all the different PYREX dishes. 
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(Continued from Page 184) 


“Aunt Allard!’’ she whispered, horror 
‘ricken. ‘“‘She’s coming. I hear her 
coming !”’ 
Said Maurice with complete and entire 
rtitude: ‘‘Don’t worry about that. 
our aunt certainly won’t come here.”’ 
There were steps on the landing. The 
‘urwan stood there, with Maurice’s note, 
\dden and wet and unopened. The Doc- 
ior Sahib was away in Mandalay. He had 
ent word by the General Sahib, who had 
‘ust got back, that he would not be up 
ill tomorrow. The roads were flooded. 
lhe railway line was breached. 
Maurice took the news downstairs. 
‘A nice business,’’ mourned Johnnie. 
Sometimes Captain Blanchard tiptoed 
in to look at her. If only she would sleep 
till morning! He saw the dawn break and 
white mists lift like a bridal veil off the face 
of the hills. A hundred minah birds hastily 
sorted and aired their damp plumage in 
the early rays of the watery sun. He sent 
off first thing for the matron of the station 
hospital, and she, being a woman of im- 
agination, came herself with a car before 
six o’clock. 





" ¥ poor dear, what a night you must 
have had!” she said, regarding his 
| haggard features. ‘‘ You should have sent 
for me last night. I’d have tried to get 
along. Tell me, do the others know?”’ 
| She indicated the curtained doorways 
| behind which slept the young gentlemen 
recovering from various diseases. 
| He said they did. ‘She ar- 
| rived right into the midst of 
| us. There was nothing to 
| be done. But I can fix 
them all right.” 

“Well, I should do 
your best. You know 
what this place is.” 

He nodded. He knew. 

“And you know Mrs. 
Allard.” 

Henodded. Didhenot! 

They were all at breakfast 
when Captain Blanchard came 
down. He rapped upon the table. 

“Look here, you chaps. There are 
things no decent man ever remembers. 
Last night was one of them. I want the 
lot of you to swear on your word of honor 
to wipe the whole show out of your mind. 
Forget everything we heard and every- 
thing we saw. She’s gone; and if you 
will all do this, there is no need for anyone 
outside ourselves ever to know that any- 
thing unusual has happened.” 

“Quite,” murmured Mr. Wishart. 
“From all points of view, oh, quite.” 

‘Miss Allard is very, very ill. We did 
the only possible thing under the circum- 
stances. Now the only possible thing is to 
forget we ever had to do it. Are you all 
with me?” 

They were with him to a man—all ex- 
cept Johnnie, who said: ‘‘That’s all very 
well. But what about my pajamas?”’ 





OBODY noticed him. Captain Blan- 
4.N chard was ina hurry to get off, because 
he wanted a word with the general before 
the general went out on his rounds. This 
may be why the pajamas slipped his mind. 
“We're lucky if we get out of it as 
easily as this,” said Johnnie. ‘‘For wher- 
ever she is, she’s in my pajamas, and my 
pajamas are marked with my name, be- 
cause I have a good mother. And I don’t 
believe we’ve heard the end of this by a 
long chalk. I know what this place is.”’ 
Johnnie might have been wrong if Mrs. 
Davidson had not taken it into her 
head to exercise the dogs that morning, 
and, taking a short cut across the jungle, 
had not come right up against the Chum- 
mery back garden, where, on a clothesline, 
| hung a pair of pink crépe de chine pajamas 
| gently inflated in the breeze to show a jade 
green swastika rather beautifully worked 
upon the breast. And even as she looked, 
came Captain Blanchard’s boy, in that 
dishabille common to boys whose masters 
have now departed for office and will be 
away all day. He removed those tell-tale 


a. 















garments with a careless hand, and carried 
them into the bungalow. 

Mrs. Davidson stood very still, biting 
her lips. A fierce brunette she was, with a 
high color, waging a ceaseless war against 
white hairs which would sprout in her 
parting though she was at that time using 
about seven mixtures, each guaranteed to 
stop them doing it. 


HE changed her mind about taking the 

dogs any farther just then, and went 
home. She went home and sat at her 
bureau for some time, with a letter in her 
hand. The letter was the last of quite a 
series from Captain Blanchard, all re- 
gretting he was unable to have the pleas- 
ure of dining with her. 

Mrs. Davidson was a woman of the 
world. She saw daylight. She exercised 
the dogs past the Chummery no less than 
six times that day, and although she never 
saw anything at all, it did not help her 
any, and she rang up Mrs. Allard, with 
whom she was dining that night, and 
asked as a special favor to be put next to 
the general. 

“Of course you shall, dear. But are 
you—is there—does he ” She had 
never been able to make any headway with 
the general herself, and she was intrigued. 

“Oh, I wouldn’t say that. But I want 
to ask him something.” 

“Well, I’ll fix that up for you. I’m sure 
it won’t be much of a party. I’ve had to 
alter the table so often, you know. And 
then all this worry about Grace. Never 

have a girl out, my dear. It has 
taken years off my life. No, 
don’t worry. I won’t for- 
get.” 
The general was sorry to 
see her, all crystal beads 
and smile, as soon as he 
wentintotheroom. He 
had never liked the 
woman. When she 
leaned toward him in the 
middle of dinner, grow- 
ing more and more con- 
fidential, he liked her less 
and less. 
“‘A word of warning in your ear, 
You ought to keep a fatherly 





general. 
eye on that A. D.C. of yours.” 

The general said, through soup: “‘Should 
never have an A. D. C. I had to keep an 
eye on.” 

“There are doings in that Chummery, 
all the same. I pass sometimes, exercising 


the dogs, you know. My bungalow is 
round there. And it has been borne in on 
me—just lately ——’”’ 


BANDONING his soup, a dish which 

in any case he had little patience with, 

the general put his eyeglass in and looked 
at her. He liked her less and less. 

“Only this morning,’”’ murmured Mrs. 
Davidson, ‘‘I saw very feminine pink silk 
pajamas ——”’ 

“‘T stayed there last night,’’ said the gen- 
eral surprisingly. ‘“‘Dirty night. Caught 
in the storm on my way back from Manda- 
lay. Bits of road missing all over the place. 
So turned in there. They seemed to me 
an orderly enough lot—a bit musical, per- 
haps.” 

Mrs. Davidson was taken aback, but 
she stuck to her theme: “Pink silk pa- 
jamas ——”’ 

“Mine, madam, mine.”’. The general 
laughed grimly and let his eyeglass go. 
“The bravest of us have our foibles. Since 
you have discovered the secret of my life, 
I will no longer hide from you the fact 
that mine is—ahem—underwear. I have 
always been,” he polished his eyeglass 
delicately, ‘‘devoted to pastel shades.” 

Mrs. Davidson laughed feebly. She did 
not know whether to believe him, or 
whether he was being funny. The gen- 
eral’s was not the face of a man given to 
being funny. It was borne in on her most 
uncomfortably that he might be speaking 
the truth. She was a woman of the world. 
She was beginning to realize that hardly 
anything is too funny to happen. She 


(Continued on Page 189) 
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Mary Dale Anthony 
Adviser on kitchen 
and household clean- 
ing problems to thou- 
sands of women. 


eS GRASS 
x QP EAN TOSS 


“That was a peach ofa party, all right, 


Peggy, but now .... just look at those 


blamed dishes!” 

“Dishes? Why, bless your heart, Billy, 
dishes are no trouble in this house. I’ve 
even found a way to wash pots and pans 
as easily as china.”’ 


Companys gone! Now 
Jor the pots and pans! ” 


By Mary Date ANTHONY 


Always, I’ve noticed, it’s the pots and pans that 
everyone dislikes about dishwashing. ‘Dislikes’ may 
put it too mildly . . “hates’’ might express your 
personal opinion better. 


And that is why you will be just as interested in 
S. O. S. as thousands upon thousands of other women 
to whom I have shown it. 


S. O. S. works like magic. It is a handy scouring 
pad that has a special cleansing compound right in it. 
You can take your worst stained piece of aluminum, 
or an enameled pan that has been smudged with 
smoke stains or burned—and with a few rubs, S. O. S. 
will make it as bright and clean as new. No soap . . . 
no cloth .. . no powder ... no bother. . . nothing 
but S. O. S. 


Every day, women say to me, “I don’t see how it 
does it. I’ve never tried anything so quick and easy 
to use.’ There is nothing else like S. O. S., as you will 
realize if you send me the coupon below. 
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Pat. Jan. 15, 1918—Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


», [he Magic Cleaner of Pots and Pans 





Mary Dale Anthony, S. O. S. Mfg. Co. 
3500 S. Morgan St., Chicago, Ill. 


Enclosed is 10c (or five 2c stamps) for a trial 


Sold by grocery, hardware, package of S.O. S. 


variety, and department 








stores. Regularly packed in ORS 
3-pad an vaio» boxes. 
S. O. S. MANUFACTURING Co. — =  ° oe 
New York ° Chicago ¥ San Francisco COOOe eee eer eeeeeereeeeeeeeeee Hee EEO EEE OEEOEESEE EEE ESET ESSE ESEEEEES EERE SESE SESESOOEEEREHESH ETERS OEE SEE EO® 
S. O. S. Mra. Co. or CANADA, Ltp. Town STATE 


365 Sorauren Ave., Toronto, Ont., Can. 
© 1927, S.O. S. M. Co, 
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7 MANY OF AMERICANS MOST ADMIRED oy 
DRAPERY FABRICS COME FROM THE 


ORINOKA M ILLS 


The Orinoka pattern here illustrated is a 
Jacobean design copied from the old hand- 
embroidered stuffs popular during the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. It is a pattern 
suited to spacious schemes of decoration 
and homes of simple, quiet dignity. 


A second important fact 
is their unquestionable fast 
color. They are guaranteed. 
Sunshine, frequent tubbing, 
long service, have no effect 
on the permanent Orinoka 
dyes. After long years of 
service—as long as the fab- 


= fabrics you admire in 
magnificent, new hotels. . . 
exotic stuffs beckoning from 
the windows of small, clever 





ric lasts—the colors remain 










shops . . . lovely hangings clear and beautiful as new. 
in homes either modest or gor- And with each purchase of 
geous . . . a goodly number of 


Orinoka colorfast material goes 
the following guarantee: ‘‘These 

goods are guaranteed to be absolutcly 
fadeless. If color changes from exposure to 
sunlight or from washing, the merchant is 
hereby authorized to replace with new goods 
or to refund the purchase price.”’ 


times, these will originally have 
come from Orinoka. 


This is truly the magic name for drapery 
fabrics of lasting beauty and worth. 





The designs offer a marvelous variety. You 
may indulge yourself in the newest delight— 
provocative fabrics in the spirit of J art moderne. 
Or you may turn in the opposite direction— 
Orinoka offers period designs like the grace- 
ful Jacobean pattern illustrated above, which 
re-create for you the beauty and spirit of 
some favorite bygone age. 











Would you be interested in a booklet by a 
New York decorator, entitled ‘‘The Impor- 
tance of Color in Curtains’’—with suggcs- 
tions and observations on the art of choosing 
correct hangings? This is free on receipt of 
coupon below with name and address. 
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THE ORINOKA MILLS 
215 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Please send me complimentary booklet on ‘‘The Importance 
of Color in Curtains.”’ 
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began to realize that if this was so, she was 
looking rather silly. The ladies now re- 
tired to the drawing-room. 

“‘Gather round, dears,’”’ said Mrs. Da- 
vidson, ‘‘and I’ll tell you something that 
vill make you positively scream.”’ 

They positively screamed. That was 
the start of those wonderful rumors, which 
proved such a godsend to Maymyo just 
at the end of that silly season, regarding 
the general’s underwear. In some parts 
they even mentioned lace. 

About the middle of September Grace 
went back to the bungalow, a thin and 
white edition of herself with the dead- 
looking hair peculiar to a person just 
through a bad fever. All the land steamed 
gently, and in the gardens English flowers 
were just beginning to come up. Grace 
was packing to go home. From time to 
time she had to sit down and rest, because 
her knees were wobbly still. She hated 
to sit down, because then memory came 
flooding back, memory of this time last 
year. Hubert had come up for the week, 
and danced with her for the first time, an 
orange Pierrot with ruffles of black. And 
the colored lanterns had swung on gay 
lines all round the club gardens. Soon 
they would take them out and light them 
all up again. But never again for her. 
Hubert was dead. She was going home to 
Bournemouth. 


HE bundle of undergarments she had 

taken out of the cupboard fell from her 
nerveless hands to the floor. She stooped 
to pick them up and was confronted by a 
pair of male pajamas, blue and mauve, 
with a narrow stripe of white between. 
For a minute she thought they must be- 
long to her uncle, but they had a slim cut 
about them which made her look inside 
the collar. And when she looked inside the 
collar she saw, in neat red marking, the 
name: 

HAROLD W. JOHNSON 


A mauve stripe, and a blue one, with a 
thin white one in the middle. Grace stared 
at them, and suddenly those pajamas 
meant something to her. She began to 
remember. Why did Ukulele Johnnie’s 
pajamas, found thus among her clothes, 
make her think of things she hadn’t 
thought of before. A wet night, and a 
row of men’s faces seen through a mist 
that might be tobacco smoke. How did 
Ukulele Johnnie’s pajamas come to be 
among her clothes anyway? She began 
to remember some more—bits of things, 
like finding scraps of a torn-up photo- 
graph. And there was someone in a blue 
dressing gown, with the collar all turned up. 


T WAS Maurice Blanchard. What had 

she got to do with Maurice Blanchard 
in hisdressing gown? Something had hap- 
pened that she had forgotten about. Some- 
thing Aunt Allard did not know. She put 
her hand to her head. If only someone 
would help her, she knew she would re- 
member it all now. 

She sat down and wrote a little note to 
Maurice Blanchard asking him to come 
and see her when she knew Aunt Allard 
would be safely ensconced in the ladies’ 
bridge room at the club, trying to turn an 
honest anna toward the weekly bazaar. 

Maurice came, so well groomed and 
correct that she found it very difficult to 
make a start with him. So she fetched the 
pajamas and laid them on his knee, and 
then sat down on the chesterfield beside 
him, 

Captain Blanchard regarded them with 
loathing. “Dash it—Johnnie’s!”’ he said. 
“I'd forgotten them.” 

“But how do I have them? And some- 
how I seem to remember the oddest 
things.” 

“They couldn’t have been changed in 
the wash?’’ 

She said they couldn’t. 

“No,” said Captain Blanchard without 
hope. “‘Then I’d better tell you.” 

He told her, with reservations. 

She sat, with her face in her hands. 


“Of course, I was very ill. And I sup- 
pose it was the thought of Hubert living 
there. I’m dreadfully sorry. I hope it 
wasn’t—that I didn’t make it very awk- 
ward for you.” 

“Not at all. I am sure we were only too 
delighted,” lied Captain Blanchard. ‘‘ And 
nobody else knows a thing about it, so of 
course you won’t say a word to anyone. 
That is, I ought to except the general.”’ 

“The general!” said Grace weakly. 
“Why on earth the general ?’’ 

“There was a little trouble over the— 
your pink—er—that is to say your pink 
pajamas. The fool of a boy hung them 
out on our line. And someone saw them 
and went and told the general that we 
were—that we had been—that in fact we 
were living a riotous life sort of thing. So 
to shut up the gossips, the general said 
they were his.” 

“He did that!”’ 

A vision of the general dressed in them, 
the jade green swastika upon his manly 
bosom, was too much for Grace. She 
laughed for the first time since that tea 
party more than two months ago. 

“Then that’s where all these wonderful 
tales about his underclothes have come 
from.” 

“T expect so. 
are up here.”’ 

She nodded. She knew. 

He sat, after that, looking at her dumbly. 
He would have liked to say something 
kindly to her, but he was a young man, 
with little small talk except in emergencies. 


You know what people 


HE only walk Grace took before she 

went home was to Flagstaff House, 
one day when her aunt was conveniently 
laid aside with a migraine. Grace found 
the general walking in his garden. He 
was regarding certain flower beds with the 
satisfaction of the amateur gardener who 
sees things coming up, looking just as the 
picture on the packet of seeds inferred 
they might. 

“T felt I couldn’t go away without 
thanking you,” she faltered. ‘‘ You were 
jolly decent ——”’ 

**Ah!”’ said the general. “‘Going away, 
are you? And where to?” 

“‘My mother has a small house in 
Bournemouth.” 

““H’m. And you're going there. I have 
a sister in Bournemouth. Go and see her. 
Go and tell her what a virtuous life I lead 
up here.” 

“‘T’d love to.” 

“‘T’ll give you her address. She likes to 
get into touch with people from this part 
of the world. Do you good to get home. 
You look pulled down.” 

“It really was most awfully nice of 
you,” she answered. 

He took her quickly to look at his car- 
nations. 

Captain Blanchard found him that 
night in a thoughtful mood. 

“A nice girl, that Allard child—a nice 
girl.” 

‘“*She’s very nice,” said Captain Blan- 
chard. 


HE older man looked at him closely, 

then lit another cigar. “‘ Those infernal 
caterpillars are getting at my roses,”’ said 
the general. ‘“‘By the way, Blanchard, 
you’re due some leave.” 

“I’m in no hurry, sir—whenever it suits 

you. 
“Better go next spring. I shall be over 
in India then, and I shan’t want you till 
the rains are over. Take three months. 
You've looked pulled down lately.” 

“Thank you, sir. If it’s really con- 
venient.” 

“It is. Besides, you can do something 
for me. I’ve got a sister in Bournemouth— 
lives alone—has a house there.” 

“yes, sire 

“‘Go down and stay with her. I'll give 
you her address. She likes to get into 
touch with people from this side of the 
world. Tell her what a virtuous life I lead 
out here.” 

The general went out to kill some cater- 
pillars. There was no one about to see the 
twinkle in his eye. 
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Walk-Over Sh 


Shoe style must be correct 
to win nation-wide approval 


HETHER you buy your 
shoes in the North or 
South, in the East or West— 
when you buy Walk-Overs 
you are sure that your shoe 
style has nation-wide approval. 
Walk - Over standard styles, 
created by style experts, ap- 
proved by thousands of 
Walk-Over merchants, are 
the same all over the country. 
When you choose the 
smart Walk-Over illustrated 








here, you find true Walk-Over 
personal fit—and more. Hid- 
den under its smooth, correctly 
tailored lines is the added com- 
fort of the exclusive Walk-Over 
Main Spring Arch,* which al- 
lows the feet that walk in style 
to walk in comfort. Write for 
the Booklet illustrating the new 

Walk-Over Standard Styles 

and the styles into which 

the Main Spring Arch* is 


built.—«reg. u.s. Pat. Of 


Walk-Over Shoes for Men as well as Women are made by 


GEO. E. KEITH COMPANY, 


CAMPELLO, 


BROCKTON, MASS. 
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LOOK FOR THE NAME EVERFAST ON THE SELVAGE 


Have you been to the fashion 
exhibits many of the country’s 
department stores have been 
holding? And blinked: amazed 
eyes at the marked favor shown 
to cotton? Beautiful creations— 
designed by master hands. Sports 
wear! Formal wear! Street 
and house wear! Children’s 
clothes. Cotton—all cotton. 
Charming things! 

But, though cotton has cap- 
tured fashion’s stronghold, re- 
gard for style and true satisfac- 
tion dictates careful selection. 
The reputation for progressive- 
ness and reliability of the maker 
is supremely important. There 
is no surer way to complete satis- 
faction than to ask for Everfast 
Wash Fabrics. Women them- 
selves, through years of experi- 
ence, have conferred leadership 
on Everfast. 

There are dozens of weaves 
bearing this famous name. In 
all the wanted plain colors and 
prints. There are Broadcloths, 


Reproduction of Everfast and ordi- 

nary fabric before and after being 

boiled with washing soda. Note 

there is not the slightest change in 
the color of Everfast. 


Ordinary 
fabric 






Everfast 
fabric 


THE GENUINE 


Ve U.S. rl OFF. 


Wash Fabrics 
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ine vogue for cottons 
finds leadership in Everfast 





Voiles and Sateens, both printed 
and plain; Poplin, Batiste and 
Dimity; Suiting, Ginghams and 
Playtime Prints; a host of nov- 
elty weaves both in cotton and 
rayon-and-cotton. 

And you can wash Everfast 
fabrics any way you please! As 
often as you please! With any 
soap — boil them if necessary! 
Sunshine does not fade them. 
Perspiration fails to alter their 
original color! Every Everfast 
fabric is fast color and is guar- 
anteed fast! 

The care, the skill, the time 
and thought you spend will never 
be lost if you buy Everfast. Cer- 
tainly that makes Everfast much 
more valuable to you than the 
few cents more you pay for it, 
compared: with ordinary fabrics. 
And you can buy these wonder- 
ful materials in nearly every 
good store. Ready-made apparel 
too. If your dealer does not 
carry Everfast, please write to 
us, and we will direct you to one 
who does. N. Erlanger, Blum- 
gart & Co., Inc., 354 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 








GuaRANTEE: If any Everfast 

fabric fades, for any reason, 

we will refund through your 

dealer, not only the purchase 

price of the material, but the 

making cost of the garment 
as well, 











erfast 





Little Orphans of the Rich 


(Continued from Page 22) 


they bite! They will kill you, they will 
kill everybody!”’ 

She rubbed his hands off on the grass 
and then again with a handkerchief. A 
few hours later she was warning him not 
to go near certain bushes because a lion 
and a big snake which got 
away from the zoo were 
in there. 

Long and patient effort 
cannot break down the 
train of fears, the wrong 
emotional slants built up 
during these believing 
years. What chance has 
that youngster among 
normal boys who know 
by finding out for them- 
selves that there are 
neither lions nor snakes behind bushes in 
city parks and that autumn leaves are not 
dangerous? 

Constant gossiping where nurses con- 
gregate, too often spiteful and salacious, is 
one of the most harmful elements to young 
minds. Eager to know what is going on in 
the front of the house, they pump their 
little charges for information. And child- 
like, they talk for the sake of being lis- 
tened to, not knowing the purport of what 
they say. 

Yet who can blame the nurses? Is it 
strange that they indulge in the talk and 
doings of those in whose homes their lives 
are deeply channeled? Pity the poor chil- 
dren! They get a backstairs view of their 
own homes. 

“Her father’s a pig! Heavens, how I 
hate that man! And he abuses the missus 
something awful,’’ declared Mary, the 
nurse in charge of Betty Collins. ‘‘He’sa 
disgusting man, and the madam’s as nice 
a woman as ever was. Believe me, some 
day there’ll be a big scandal and a divorce! 
I hope the madam gets Betty.” 

Little Betty meanwhile was covertly 
listening to every word. The Collinses, I 
knew, had had a good deal of marital 
trouble, but both were making every effort 
to get along as best they could for the sake 
of their offspring. Among other things, I 
knew that if anybody got Betty it would 
be Mr. Collins, because no father was ever 
more passionately fond of his children. 
Mrs. Collins herself had told me that she 
cared not one jot for the child—that she 
was only in the way. 

The hours in the park are long; and 
when scandal lags, they become monoto- 
nous. The nurses get tired; even mothers 
weary. But what mother would amuse 
herself at her child’s expense? But I have 
seer nurses again and again put little ones 
up to stunts or cajole them into singing 
semi-profane or vulgar songs to pass the 
time away. 


Through the Eyes of Employes 


HAVE often heard small children argu- 

ing among themselves as to whose par- 
ents are the richest, comparing the size of 
their houses, the number and make of 
their cars, the number of rooms and ser- 
vants they have. They quote their nurses as 
their authority—nurses who from their 
own walk in life look upon the riches of 
their employers as fabulous. The children 
view their parent’s wealth, station and 
ways through the eyes of their employes, 
acquiring from this angle a dangerous mis- 
conception of the social structure and the 
earmarks of snobs. 

When the Hall-Mills murder case be- 
came interesting, the nurse, Clara Watson 
and her one-year-old charge disappeared 
from their usual stand near the Metro- 
politan Museum. The family she worked 
for lived in the same building with us; 
and, seeing her employer in the elevator 
one morning, I remarked, “‘I hope the 
baby is not very ill.” 

“‘She’s all right,”’ the mother said, quite 
surprised. 





*“But she hasn’t been in the park,” I 
countered, “‘and I thought she must be 
ys 

The same day, this mother followed 
Clara and the baby out of the building. 
She trailed them into the park and to the 
zoo. There the faithful 
Clara disappeared into 
the elephant house. A 
moment later she emerged 
minus the baby. 

The indignant mother 
rescued her daughter from 
the elephant keeper’s care 
with some commotion, 
and that night Clara was 
met at the door with her 
salary. The elephant 
keeper, I discovered, was 
a kindly cousin of Clara’s. When the girl 
expressed eagerness to go to Somerville to 
hear the scandal, he offered to look after 
the baby for her—he had half a dozen of 
his own. But the mother didn’t appre- 
ciate his kindness. 

These parents have all the advantages 
of life, yet are satisfied to delegate the 
most important years in their children’s 
lives to women who have had no advan- 
tages, and who think of their little charges 
only in terms of so many years’ employ- 
ment. Is it surprising that their daugh- 
ters, who in tender years are bounced on 
the policeman’s knee and kissed by the 
neighbor’s valet, later flirt with the butler 
or elope with the chauffeur? 


cA Professor's Story 


TOLD all this to several friends, among 

them a Columbia University professor 
who added his quota to the mountain of 
testimony. 

“Many years ago,” said he, ‘‘when I 
was a young tutor, I eked out a precarious 
existence by giving private lessons in his- 
tory and political science to rich men’s 
sons. One day a pleasant youth came to 
me with a letter from a certain Princeton 
professor by the name of Woodrow Wil- 
son. The professor stated that the bearer 
of the note needed specially stiff coaching 
in order to get through Princeton. Would 
I kindly do my best with him? 

“Well, I took the boy on. A sweet, 
lovable chap he turned out to be; and 
from one of the finest old families in New 
York City. He was by no means a fool; 
he studied as hard as he could and even- 
tually squeaked through Princeton. But 
under what handicaps! And all of them, 
so far as I could find out, imposed upon 
him by the nursemaids and governesses of 
his childhood. 

“When I undertook to arrange with 
him our weekly schedule of hours, I pro- 
posed Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays 
at ten o’clock. He shuddered and said in 
a firm but frightened voice: ‘Friday? I’d 
never do anything on Friday. It’ll bring 
bad luck!’ 

“T laughed in his face—and almost lost 
a profitable student on the spot. But that 
was only a tiny item in his creed and 
habits. One day he came to my office 
chalky white. He begged me to go to a 
drug store instantly and fetch him a bottle 
of rose water. Thinking he had some queer 
ailment, I went. He sprinkled himself 
with the stuff, then breathed more freely. 
He said he had had a terrible experience. 
As he was crossing the University campus, 
he bumped into a hunchback—a hunch- 
back of the kind that could lay a spell on 
you if he felt like it! Unless you quickly 
sprinkled your shoulders with rose water 
and uttered a certain incantation, you 
might be doomed! 

“Little by little I collected from him the 
choicest items of infantile superstitions I 
have ever run across in real life. He be- 
lieved them all. And I learned not to twit 


(Continued on Page 193) 
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These sketches are reproductions of origi- 

nals from Lucile’s studios in Paris. The one 

above is a chic afternoon model in rose crépe 

de Chine, trimmed in soft-toned gold lace. 

With it Lucile suggests the shades Fleur de 
lis, Celeste, Valerie. 


pe ~ is news to every woman in America. A new 
and “‘frenchy”’ stocking that, this season, we be- 
ve will be worn more than any other. A great 
iery maker and a celebrated couturiére collaborated 
'ts making. 
TO PARIS FOR COLOUR 


‘ie science of knitting flawless, cob-web chiffons is 
st known in this country. But the flair and inspira- 
‘on for exquisite colour rests in Paris. So, for the 
time, a world-famous maker of America joins 
ith the master artist of le beau monde .. . Lucile. 


Now there comes a new conception of the stocking 

ode. A new sense of correct colours, proper shades 

and how to choose them. For Lucile forecasts the 
niode and then creates new Holeproof shades to cor- 

spond. Thus American women by the thousands, 
‘today, wear colours seen along the world’s most 
‘ashionable promenades in Paris. 
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HE NEY, 


e, Paris _ TLolep 
STOCKING 


A clinging, filmy chiffon of pure thread silk 


. coloured by Lucile in chic and tanta- 


lizing hues for spring and summer modes 








A famous doorway in the world of fashion— 

11 Rue de Penthiévre—through which step 

the world’s most smartly dressed women to 
select Lucile-Paris costumes. 











This lovely stocking is offered you in every 
one of Lucile’s new colours. In sheer chiffon it 
is extremely smart for evening wear as well 


as afternoon. In its heavier service weight it 
is chic as well as serviceable for daytime use. 


Holeproof Hosiery 


Milwaukee, and London, Canada 














@:H.H. Co. 


This dainty afternoon frock is distinctly dif- 
ferent and its lines are proving immensely 
popular. It will be modeled from crépe 
Georgette in a charming mole-gray shade. 
With it Lucile recommends one of the new 
shades: Delis, Petale, Fleur de lis. 


MANY COLOURS—FEW CORRECT 


Ordinary shades may seem to match the mode, but 
Lucile asserts that in twenty nudes often one alone 
will be correct. That’s why there is one Lucile pink, 
Fanchon; but one Lucile beige, Riviera. So in Lucile 
you have a colour authority that Holeproof, alone, of 
all fine hose can offer you. 


THIS STOCKING COSTS $1.95 


The Lucile-Holeproof stocking pictured here comes in 
transparent, sheer chiffon as well as heavier service 
weights. Free from imperfections. Free from streaks 
or shadows, as are all Holeproof styles. Dyed in new 
shades by a non-fading process. Invisibly reinforced 
at toe and heel for extra weeks of wear. Full-fashioned 
—slenderizing and delicately alluring. 

See this number at your Holeproof store. Other 
styles range from $1.00 to $2.95. All are of the same 
flawless texture. All give the same long wear. 
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Greamed Vegetables—They’ll have a new richness 
>, and flavor if you cream them with Pet Milk—and 
they’ll give variety to the menu. 






































Gream Soups made with Pet Milk—Well, they’re 
just distinctly different cream soups. 


Since Pet Milk needs to be diluted for cooking 
uses, you can use the water in which the vegetables 
were cooked to dilute the milk. You'll save the 
good qualities of the vegetables that otherwise are 
thrown away. The “creaming” with Pet Milk puts 
more milk in the diet. And that makes better food. 

In All Your Gooking you'll like Pet Milk. Because 
it is pure, fresh milk concentrated—more than 
twice as rich as ordinary milk; because it is steril- 
ized in sealed containers—always fresh and sweet 
and clean; because the cream is always in the milk 

—Pet Milk gives to all your cooking the “cream 
and butter flavor” that requires a lot of butter 
when ordinary milk is used. 


Pet Milk serves in place of cream—at less than 
half the cost. Diluted to suit any milk use, it costs 
less than ordinary milk. Do not confuse Pet 
Milk with milk preserved with sugar. In Pet 
Milk nothing is added to the pure milk. 


Our new book, illustrated below, contains many 
useful suggestions—how to get more milk in the 
diet—how to get children to drink more milk— 
formula for infant feeding—over one hundred 
recipes. We will send it free on request. 

Pee Mi Bon < OM PAN Y 


(Originators of Evaporated Milk) 
834 Arcade Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
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him about them. It only infuriated him. 
By sheer luck, I was able to delve into his 
family history. And I found that he had 
been raised chiefly by a sweet old Irish 
nurse with an intelligence quota of about 
60. He had adored her, for she humored 
him to the limit. She was a natural story- 
teller and filled his baby mind with a gor- 
geous gallery of heroes, heroines, villains, 
magicians, sorcerers, fairies, gnomes, and 
all the rest. 

“He did not accept her tales as stories. 
He took them in as solemn facts. And 
why? Simply because the old crone her- 
self had told them as fact. She believed 
them, and she easily conveyed this belief 
to the innocent child.” 

After hearing this, I asked the park 
bench crowd about fortune tellers, as- 
trologers, and the like. And how I was 
flooded with tales! Among other things, I 
learned that Marie, the pretty little 
French nurse, regularly took the Gooms 
children secretly to her favorite clairvoy- 
ant to have their fortunes told. The 
Gooms children, at the mature ages of 
six, eleven and thirteen respectively, were 
already confirmed believers in Madame 
Corobelle, Crystal Gazer—Fee One Dollar. 
As for the two Smiggs girls, five and nine, 
whose father owns the great alabaster 
mines in Alabama, they do not believe in 
Madame Corobelle at all. They believe 
only in the Great Bazomba, Hindu Mys- 
tic, Swami and Controller of Destinies. 
Hasn’t their darling Gretchen taken them 
to see him? And didn’t Bazomba go into 
a trance right before their eyes and tell 
them their names and where they lived 
and what their daddy’s business was? 
That proved the greatness of Bazomba. 


Is it only the child of the very rich who 
is blighted by parental neglect and moron 
nurses? Far from it, alas! If only physi- 
cians could talk frankly! They could cite 
case after case of little children who have 
been ruined—often beyond all repair— 
through the simple thoughtlessness of 
their so-called ‘‘intellectual’’ mothers who 
have gone off chasing careers. Here is one 
tragic case out of a dozen or more I have 
heard either from the physician or from 
somebody in the stricken family. 

The Echses—let us call them—were of 
the best old Boston stock; both of them 
thoroughly healthy in body and in mind. 
Will Echse is a distinguished scientist. 
Miriam Echse, his wife, is almost equally 
well known within her profession, which is 
a high and difficult one. Let us say that 
she is a bacteriologist—which she isn’t. 
They have three children who, to put it as 
charitably as I can, could not set any river 
on fire, even if it were a river of gasoline. 
Their eldest son I have known for twelve 
years, and through my curiosity over his 
astonishing failure to realize the bright 
promise of his boyhood, I learned about 
the hidden causes. 


eA Mother With a @areer 


HEN Miriam’s youngest baby was 

weaned, she served notice that she 
had “‘done her duty as a mother”’ and was 
now going to achieve her ambition willy- 
nilly. She wanted to become a great bac- 
teriologist. She demanded that the family 
bend every effort to this end. It did. 
Indeed, it did much more bending than 
that before it finished. The youngsters were 
five, three and one respectively when their 
mother packed her trunk and departed for 
a world-famous laboratory to pursue bac- 
teria and a career. 

Being of very modest means, the family 
did some high-grade scrimping to pay the 
mother’s expenses. Will had only a salary 
and no means of increasing it readily; be- 
sides, he is not at all businesslike. Much 
too intellectual for that! Naturally he 
economized on the children. They didn’t 
mind it. They had no standards of living, 
as yet. 

Never shall I forget my first visit to the 
poor little flat where Will and his three 
offspring dwelt. While my husband was 


talking with Will on a business matter, I 
was left to contemplate the children. They 
were under the supervision of a somewhat 
bleary and bedraggled female who turned 
out to be the jobless sister of the janitor’s 
wife. Her one pedagogical principle was 
Safety First. She applied this in a simple 
and straightforward manner. She kept 
the three children in the dining room from 
the minute they were awake of a morning 
until they were ready for bed. She as- 
sured me that it was horribly dangerous to 
take little children out on the streets or in 
the parks. Autos might run over them. 
Stray dogs might bite them. Kidnapers 
might snatch them. East, west, home’s 
best! And, to keep them contented, she 
stifled every cry with a stick of candy. 
Or, if that didn’t work, she used a larger 
stick of wood. 

Not until years afterward did I learn 
that those three poor little souls spent a 
large part of six years that way. Their 
mother remained away at the laboratory 
for two years, then received a flattering 
offer to do some research work in another 
part of the country. That she undertook 
and spent four years at it. When she re- 
turned home at last, she was making more 
money than Will; and she straightway 
put the children into high-grade private 
schools. 

The oldest boy, Will Junior, was ex- 
pelled from three schools in rapid succes- 
sion because of general wildness, vile 
manners, and unwillingness to work. Joe, 
the second boy, is a sad little neurotic, 
pasty-faced, full of vague fears and gener- 
ally unable to face life. As to the youngest 
I know nothing. Both Will and Joe made 
feeble rallies somewhat later and tried to 
make the grade into college. Will man- 
aged to enter a pretty good university but 
could not graduate. Joe is still trying to 
manage it, but with the odds running 
against him. 


The Final Problem 


EED I add that both young men ex- 

hibit marked dislike for their parents? 

The hatred which Will has often shown to- 
ward them is ominous. 

Had either father or mother grasped the 
situation, had either attempted to correct 
the evils of those years, I am sure that 
Will and Joe would have turned out much 
better than they have. But not all the 
padlocks in the world could have helped, 
after the horse had once been stolen from 
the barn. An impression once made can 
never be erased, save by death. At most 
we may soften the consequences of a shock 
or a superstition or a disastrous habit of 
mind. There is no absolute forgetting, no 
complete reform. 

And the Law of Life is: 
first served!” 

So the nursemaid wins out because she 
comes first. 


“First come, 


Let us be wholly fair. Let us admit, as 
we must, that there are hundreds of com- 
petent women in this field. Lucky the 
mother who has one of them in her em- 
ploy! But for every one like these you will 
find today a dozen or even a score of the 
kind we have been describing. 

Indeed the bad sort increase year by 
year, while the good sort dwindle. The 
trend of the times favors the bad. Every 
employment agency manager will confirm 
this. So will most doctors who are child 
specialists. 

What can be done about it? Only two 
things. Either find wholly competent 
helpers or else do the work yourself. But, 
if you choose the first course, do not forget 
that a woman who is able to raise your 
children for you cannot be treated as a 
servant. She is more important to the 
larger welfare of your family than your 
banker or your lawyer ever can be. She 
deserves higher pay than the fanciest 
butler ever imported from a dim baronial 
hall: much higher pay than you are now 
giving to your social secretary or to your 
piano teacher or to your manicurist. For 
she holds in her hands the destiny of your 
family. 




















© faultless Summer Chic 


demands the cool 
distinction 
WHITE KID 


AT EVERY RESORT, in every social summer gathering, 
there is a woman whose serenity and poise are impervi- 
ous to the inconveniences of extreme summer tempera- 
ture. Her enviable popularity is the reward of careful 
planning to subject the season to her will. 


In the preparation of her summer wardrobe, this 
woman recognizes the paramount importance of the 
white kid shoe. She knows that its correct, crisp con- 
tours will effectively supplement sport clothes of daring 
simplicity. Her pastel afternoon ensembles are saved 
from innocuous neutrality by decorated white kid slippers. 
The imperturbable smartness of the white kid pump is her 
never-failing antidote for summer’s wilting weather. 

















Present-day perfection of white kid is the outstanding 
achievement of feminine footwear craftsmanship. Sus- 
ceptible to every variation of the mode, always graciously 
becoming to its wearer, quickly, easily and ae sie 
cleaned, it is the accepted material for smart and correct 
summer shoes. 


In white kid will you find the very newest styles 
interpreted in shoes exactly suited to your foot and to 
your accustomed preference in clothes. Only when 
you have worn white kid can you understand its 
importance in maintaining summer smartness. 


AN OPPORTUNITY THAT 
WILL COME BUT ONCE 
The woman who applies now for her copy of **Correct 
and Effective Colour for the Complete Costume”’ will find 
her promptness liberally repaid. In this book Anne 
Madison, fashion writer and style authority, has included 
information that no modern woman can afford to be 
without. Today is not too soon to mail your application, 


AMALGAMATED LEATHER COMPANIES, INC. 
Creators of White Glazed Kid 
319 ARCH STREET : 3: ss PHILADELPHIA 
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ont feed your clothes 


to the MOTHS 

















Furs are a favorite tidbit for 
moths. Protect yours with Enoz 


50c 
Gives You Months 
of Protection 


Fifty cents is all you pay for the 
Introductory Set, containing 
sprayer and can of Enoz Moth 
Spray. This will serve to acquaint 
you with Enoz—then you will 
never be without it. If your dealer 
doesn’t handle Enoz Moth Spray, 
send us his name and soc for In- 
troductory Set. (If you already 
have a sprayer you can get Enoz 
Moth Spray alone in half-pint, 
pint, quart, half-gallon and gal- 
lon cans.) 


E 





©2 


Like a thief in the night moths come— 
and leave your precious things in ruin. 
Of course, then you’re sorry; wish you 
had taken precautions—but it’s toolate! 


Why wait until this happens, when 
it’s so easy to guard against this insid- 
ious danger? Simply spray your woolen 
clothes, furs, blankets and upholstered 
furniture with Enoz Moth Spray. 


It’s the easiest way—and the only 
sure way. For Enoz not only repels 
moths but kills them and destroys eggs 
and larvae—something “moth balls” 
will never do. Enoz is a scientific prep- 
aration made especially for this one 
purpose and if used properly is guaran- 
teed to give complete protection. It 
will not injure woodwork nor stain 
the daintiest fabric; neither will it 
leave an unpleasant odor. 


~*~ “ “ 


Ask for Enoz, the original Moth Spray, at your favorite 
department or drug store, or mail the coupon for free booklet, 
“The Moth is More Destructive than the Flame.” 


ENOZ CHEMICAL COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
For protection against moths, 
insist on Enoz Moth Spray. 
For protection against flies, 
use Enoz Fly Spray. Do 
not use one for the other. 


Moth Spray 


KILLS MOTHS 


— WILL NOT STAIN 





A 


COUPON 





——> 


Enoz Chemical Company, 2367 Logan Boulevard, Dept. 7, Chicago 


Gentlemen: 0 Please send me free your booklet on protection of homes from moths. 1 Please send me your 
free booklet and Introductory Set, for which I enclose 50c and my dealer’s name. (Check one). 
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eA Woman Politician and Proud of It 


(Continued from Page 37) 


accept my text that “‘the chief economy 
farmers practice is on their own families ”’; 
but few, when I elaborated it, denied its 
truth. And it is, or has been true. 

I was still alternating between this rural 
work and study for my master’s degree at 
Columbia when the war came. President 
Schurman of Cornell was appointed State 
Director of Food Conservation and I was 
chosen associate direc- 
tor. For fourteen 
months I discarded all 
other activity for this 
work, traveling at least 
3000 miles each month, 
speaking at innumer- 
able meetings, organiz- 
ing thrift kitchens 
where women canned 
the surplus food—in 
Albany, Buffalo, Utica, 
Jamestown, Elmira, 
Auburn, Rochester and 
Skaneateles. Here again, without my rec- 
ognition, Providence was working. Wholly 
unwittingly, by my addresses and asso- 
ciation with leading women throughout 
the state, I was laying the foundation for 
a still undreamed-of political career. 

I had no further ambition than to return 
to the farm that was home to me and rem- 
edy the neglect of the past few years. And 
I had been there only a brief period when 
the dream I had cherished for years came 
true, without warning. Chancellor Day, of 
Syracuse University, sent for me and pro- 
posed that I organize that College of Home 
Economics for which I had studied, of 
which I had talked for years. There was 
need, I knew, to instruct women in the 
greatest of all professions—crying need to 
educate them to be skilled home builders 
and wise mothers, and at the same time 
give them that insight into the beauty of 
art, literature, all the cultural components 
of university training that would make 
their lives brighter and more joyful. 

“You can establish your school,” 
Chancellor Day told me. ‘‘ You can have 
nine rooms on the third floor of the College 
of Agriculture building.” 

This was the gift of Mrs. Russell Sage 
to the university. Owing to the war, it 
was practically unused at the time. I 
accepted eagerly. 

‘But,’ the head of the university con- 
tinued, ‘“‘I haven’t a dollar to give you for 
expenses. Those will have to come out of 
tuition fees.” 


Building an Ideal 


DO not think I showed I was dismayed. 

I went ahead with the work of building 
my ideal into the complicated curriculum 
of the university as though I had millions 
behind me. I had mapped out the course 
of study already. I prepared my bulletin. 
I went into Syracuse and bought the 
necessary equipment for the course on my 
personal account. Then, as fall came 
around, I waited for results. 

“Tf fifty students register,’ Dean Bray 
told me a few days before the university 
opened, ‘“‘we’ll all be very happy.” 

On the first day of registration, 155 
young women enrolled for the course. I 
had my dream realized. I was the first 
woman dean of a college Syracuse had 
ever known and my school today ranks on 
equal terms with the College of Engineer- 
ing. 

Here, I believed, was my life work, duly 
set before me. I asked nothing more of 
Providence. That made no difference to 
Providence. A headline on a Syracuse 
paper lying upon my breakfast table one 
morning announced that I had been chosen 
vice chairman of the Republican County 
Committee. I looked at it incredulously. 
I had had neither warning nor desire that 
this was to happen. 

“Oh, that’s all right,’ a committeeman 
told me when I telephoned him with some 






indignation. ‘It’s been all decided and 
settled. You’re to organize the woman 
voters.” 

It seemed to me at the time wholly im- 
possible that I could carry on my college 
work and at the same time organize the 
women of the county politically. Here, 
again, Providence intervened. The “flu”’ 
smote Syracuse sorely that fall. The uni- 

versity practically suspended operation 

and I, freed from academic duties, was 
able to carry out the work the com- 
mittee had planned for me. 

No one ever had 
kinder, more consider- 
ate, more helpful asso- 
ciates. Whatever ideas 
I had of sex hostility 
in politics evaporated 
overnight. They have 
never returned. That 
time of my initiate is al- 
most ten years ago now. 
The intervening years have only served to 
intensify my belief, iconoclastic as it may 
seem, in the innate honesty, kindliness and 
decency of the average politician. 


First Political Speech 


ROM the minute I became vice chair- 

man of the county committee to the 
present day in my office in Albany, I have 
been ready for disillusionment and have 
never found it. From the governor of the 
state, of opposing political faith to me, 
down to the orderlies, elevator runners 
and odd-job men of the capitol itself, also 
of the contrary party, I have found not 
only that hearty codperation one might 
expect among men engaged in a common 
enterprise, but a gentle, considerate, help- 
ful spirit due to'my sex that never fails to 
thrill me. No woman who enters politics 
need fear for her ideals. Nor, on the other 
hand, should the feminine political neo- 
phyte expect, as many do, undue allow- 
ances made and favors shown, just because 
she happens to be a woman. 

Shortly after my appointment to the 
county committee, I was chosen an al- 
ternate delegate to the state convention 
at Saratoga. So ignorant was I that I 
had to call up one of my mentors and find 
out exactly what an alternate was. I 
learned it was purely a courtesy title, 
enabling me to attend the party delibera- 
tions but giving me no voice on the floor. 
I accepted and went. I was the only 
woman who did, from my own county. 
Other women besides myself had been 
active in politics. Other women were 
chosen as alternates. They declined 
scornfully. If they couldn’t go as dele- 
gates, they would not go at all. Women 
at that time were entirely new to politics. 
Men were trying to teach them, whole- 
heartedly and generously. But because 
they were not chosen as delegates proper— 
appointments that must go to the promi- 
nent members of the party who have 
contributed largely to party funds—they 
were affronted and stayed home. I went; 
and on my arrival, over half of the Onon- 
daga delegation offered to surrender their 
seats to me. By conforming to party 
routine, I sat in that convention as a duly 
accredited delegate. 

I also made my first political speech, in 
seconding the nomination of James W. 
Wadsworth, Jr., for United States Sena- 
tor. The nominating speech was made by 
that old warhorse of the party, the late 
Job Hedges. That was almost eight years 
ago, but I can still feel the constriction of 
my throat and the blurred eyes that were 
mine when I rose to address the conven- 
tion. But I got through it somehow and 
the friendly pat Mr. Hedges gave my 
shoulder afterward was the equivalent to 
me of the accolade. I felt I had won my 
spurs. 

Shortly before this, I had passed through 
the valley of humiliation. Preparations 
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for the national convention that nomi- 
nated Warren G. Harding for President 

ere under way in New York. Thither I 
was sent with the mandate of thirty-four 
upstate counties that I be chosen as a 
delegate at large. To the leaders of the 
party this was a revolutionary, a most 
presumptuous request. Firmly and se- 
verely, they sat upon me. 

Nevertheless, I went to the convention, 
for Onondaga and Cortland counties 
combined to send me, and in Chicago I 
cast my vote. Miss Helen Varick Bos- 
well, for whose wise and temperate action 
in politics I have an infinite regard, was 
the only other woman from east of the 
Mississippi so privileged. 

In the years that followed, I continued 
my political education. My earlier work 
had laid the foundation therefor. Yet, 
there was much to learn. No one who 
sits on the outside can ever grasp what 
amount of skill, of tact, of sheer concrete 
knowledge is required for political suc- 
cess. It is education in the fullest inter- 
pretation of the term. That, too, is one 
of the troubles with women in politics. 
They believe they can spring from ob- 
scurity into office with one spectacular 
leap. They can’t. And if they could, the 
result would bedisaster. Thwarted, 
they blame their frustration 
on the jealousy and hostility 
of men. 

When it was first sug- 
gested I run for Secre- 
tary of State, I declined 
flatly. I was entirely 
content with my lot. 

I had organized the 
women in my county; 
my school was running 
well and developing. I 
had no desire for further 
honor. When the urging con- 
tinued, I went forthwith to 
talk with Senator Wadsworth, the 

man whom suffragists have accused of 
being hostile to woman’s participation in 
politics. 

““Splendid,’”’ said this foe of my sex. 
“We should have a woman on the ticket. 
Two years ago I wanted one, but the 
women couldn’t agree on any candidate, 
so we dropped the idea. Go out and get 
support, and God bless you.”’ 

So, with this Godspeed from Senator 
Wadsworth, I embarked upon my cam- 
paign for the nomination. The women of 
my own and neighboring counties were 
behind me. I carried on my drive from a 
purely feminine viewpoint. I did not in- 
tend to be a woman aping a man, but a 
woman striving for office asa woman. My 
campaign badges were small thimbles. It 
was a successful campaign, due not alone 
to the efforts of my organization but also 
to Senator Wadsworth. He, “‘the woman 
hater,”’ fought for me in the convention, 
literally forcing recalcitrant delegates to 
accept me. 


Objection to -Nystery 


if HAD learned much of politics before I 
became Secretary of State. I am still 
learning. Only occasionally are bits of 
this education sordid or destructive of 
ideals. There are certain phases of politi- 
cal partisanship that can be improved. 
‘ doubt, though, if women can do more 
to eliminate them than men are accom- 
plishiag. Political patronage at times is 
the cause of much evil. I have suffered 
myself from the doctrine that holds that 
a party worker should be given a job, 
Whatever his qualifications. I insist and 
practice wherever possible that he should 
get office only if he has the qualifications. 

I also deplore the veil of mystery and 
secrecy that many of the old-style poli- 
liclans throw about their conferences. I 
ave seen two men at the far end of a long 
room where they could not be heard by 
anyone unless they shouted, conferring 
together in the lowest of whispers. There 
is a flavor of conspiracy about this that is 
abhorrent to me. This is passing, how- 
ever, along with the indiscriminate patron- 
age of an earlier era. 









I am not only learning politics. I had 
to learn how to run my office. De- 
signedly, I went slowly from the first. I 
was in the unpleasant situation of a curi- 
osity when I arrived at Albany—the first 
woman state official the capitol had ever 
seen. Gradually that passed, and soon 
my colleagues and the newspapers failed to 
find me the subject for amusement that 
they did at first. Some of the merriment 
I caused was due solely to the advent of 
a woman into what had heretofore always 
been a man’s work. 

The three years were full years. I have 
presided at two inaugurations. Besides 
the enormously complicated routine work, 
I have arranged for a meeting of the 
Electoral College, installed voting ma- 
chines in New York City, and conducted 
a state census that has been called the 
best census ever taken in the Union. 


Sex Partnership in Politics 


HERE was some objection made when 
5700 out of the 7600 census takers I ap- 
pointed were women, but the result justi- 
fied me. There was no sex antagonism in 
this step; merely the appreciation that 
men who are able to devote a few weeks to 
a temporary job are not usually 
of a highly intelligent type, 
whereas most women of lei- 
sure are. Frequently, 
the more leisure they 
have, the higher is 
their type. 
Since this is a fact— 
since labor-saving ex- 
pedients of present 
civilization have given 
sO many Women so much 
more spare time—I won- 
der that more of them do 
not turn to politics. And 
yet, when reviewing my own 
experience, I can understand why 
some of them do not. Politics is not an 
avocation. It is a career. To be success- 
ful, you must sacrifice much. 

The person of my sex who yearns for a 
political career must forgo, in the first 
place, all hope of a sudden rise to power. 
She must be willing to do an enormous 
amount of inconspicuous work for the 
good of her party. She must have no 
liking for notoriety. She must dismiss 
firmly and permanently any social am- 
bitions that may have been hers, for 
henceforth her ‘‘Society’’ must be her 
constituency. She must spend as much 
thought and time as possible upon them. 
Women still seem obsessed with the idea 
that meetings and conferences and dinners 
constitute the major part of politics. 
Nothing is farther from the truth. While 
they are thrilling with a false sense of polit- 
ical eminence, the worthwhile politician 
is working in the slums or the back coun- 
try districts, helping, encouraging, bring- 
ing relief to the distressed—and thereby 
gaining allies at the next election. No 
social service or welfare work is more tax- 
ing upon physique and sympathies than 
practical politics. 

No social set in the world affords you 
opportunity to make so many solid, fast, 
splendid friends. It is work that women 
can do at least as well as men. I regret 
that more of them don’t. 

Any free government without its pro- 
portionate representation of women in 
office is like a home run entirely by a 
father. Such a home is never as kindly, as 
sympathetic, as helpful as one wishes a 
home to be. 

There must be sex partnership in poli- 
tics as well as in home building, for women, 
after all, are more vitally interested in 
the sheer comfort of the world—in food, 
in shelter, in clothing, in children—than 
men can be. And the purpose of any good 
government is to make the home a safer 
and pleasanter place. 

American politics is based on the Amer- 
ican home. It was in one of these that, 
unwittingly, I began my political training. 
It is of that home and of its kindred 
American households that any good politi- 
cian thinks oftenest and most. 
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If only he had used SaAPo.in! 


(cy HOT or rainy days many finishes 
stick like adhesive tape. The cause 
is ““incomplete hardening’ —the failure 
of certain ingredients to completely 
stratify”. They merely “freeze”, although 
they seem hard and dry. A hot moist day 
shows their weakness—*thaws” them. 
They soften like candy—and stick. 


Avoid this nuisance. Insist on Sapolin 
Brushing Lacquer. It dries so hard it 
feels like glass—within an hour. Like 
glass, no amount of sun or dampness can 
affect Sapolin. Like glass, it cleans in 
a flash. Like glass, too, its gorgeous 
colors never fade. 


Sapolin Lacquer has one characteristic 
glass ought to have—it can expand and 
contract—and so avoids cracking. 

Sapolin Lacquer is liquid magic. A 
few light brush strokes and Sapolin 


forms (of its own accord) a smooth, 
even film. It dries before dirt can settle 
—is ready for use in an hour. The 
house is not upset. Children are not 
lectured on “wet paint”. 


Can of lacquer—FREE 


SEND ten cents to cover packing and 
mailing and we will send you free a 
quarter-pint (regular 40¢ size can) of 
Sapolin Lacquer. Choose from black, 
white, clear, cream, buff, yellow, orange, 
delft blue, gray, jade green, dark green, 
oak, mandarin red, cardinal red or ma- 
hogany. We will also send booklet con- 
taining fundamental rules of color har 
mony and color chart. Just print the 
color you desire, together with your 
own name and address (and your deal- 
er's) on the white edge of this page and 
mail with ten cents, to-day. 


SAPOLIN CO. INc., Dept. L-2, 229 E. 42d St., NEw YorK, U.S.A. 


Manufacturers of ENAMELS—STAINS—GILDINGS 
VARNISHES— WAXES — POLISHES—LACQUERS 6,,,, 


Sapolin Co. Inc. 
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The Mark 
of fine Taste in fine China 


OWHERE is a woman more quickly and correctly 
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Autumn Pattern 


judged than at her own table. Knowing this, the host- 


ess who wishes to be at her best—in the warm conscious- 
ness that she és at her best—will place before her guests the 
genuine Haviland China. 


Choose amon 


fascinating variety of design. Whichever 


captivates you—delicate classic tracing, deft floral fancy, or 
rich oriental splendor—know that you are in perfect taste. 
For example, the Autumn pattern shown above is featured by 
a border of rich coin gold, within which are wreathed 


Every piece of genuine 
Haviland China—the 
product of the original 
Haviland, established 
by David Haviland in 
1837—bears the trade 
marks shown above. 


avil 


These are only a few of the num- 
erous designs in which Haviland 
China is made. A wide variety of 
open stock patterns at all prices is 
obtainable, so that you can easily 
make replacements or add to your 
set aS you may desire. 

Send now for the free portfolio 
showing in full colors the wide 
range of these exquisite Haviland 
China designs together with a list 
of nearest dealers. 





“NORMANDY” 





autumn leaves in blending red, brown, blue and green on a 


"en wil delicate ivory-tint background. 
i il | Ih r =} Every Haviland design is an exquisite appointment for the 
| | i Ul i most gracious table. Amazing firmness of body and glaze— 
il in ts il iI depth ofcolor—brillianceof finish that will not crackle or stain. 
“ey i 2) Truly an investment in quiet joy to last a lifetime. And 
li I CS ae —surprising to many who have been awed by the reputation 
py fie i Ay of the genuine Haviland— Hostess sets of 51 pieces, such as 
ue \ ios wea the Normandy pattern illustrated below, can be purchased 


for as little as $40 to $50. 


Price varies, of course, with the design. Ask your dealer to 
show you the designs here shown, and others of the new, 
lovely Haviland China patterns. (If he hasn’t them in stock, 
he can readily get them for you.) Just be sure to identify the 
genuine Haviland China by the trade marks shown at left. 
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HAVILAND CHINA CO., Inc., 1107 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
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oir Betsy 


(Continued from Page 21) 


have admitted that it was possible. John 
Raynor was a stubborn idealist; ever since 
his college days he had known exactly the 
sort of woman he would marry, and Eden 
was that vision. 

She was a woman who could be smart 
or lovely in turn, as she chose, and this 
morning shehad chosen 
to be smart. She sat 


ride, telling him breathlessly about one of 
the gangling youths in knickers who were 
always lounging about her porch. She was 
as innocently neighborly as a kitten, and 
in turn she amused or irritated Raynor. 
This morning she irritated him. Already 
she had slumped into a ludicrous imita- 
tion of his despondent 





erectly astride her 
favorite, horse wearing 
a hat and riding habit 
and boots which were 
of the style show rather 
than the outdoors. The 
clever severity of these 
garments of the chase 
made her seem all the 
more a thoroughbred 
among women—above 
the plain collar and tie 
her eyes were imper- 
sonal. 





S RAYNOR rode 
beside her down a 
poplar-shaded drive he 
felt a dull ache of despair. She was so 
perfect, so flawless, so unattainable. That 
was exactly the way Eden wished him to 
feel, for she never failed to create the 
mood. She continued to look flawless and 
unattainable. And Raynor continued to 
idealize her. He pictured her as his wife 
beside him at a state ball in the old capitol 
of the Incas—always sheer, always im- 
maculate, cool and tall and poised in a 
glittering evening gown, her white arms 
and shoulders gleaming among the uni- 
forms of Latin-American diplomacy. But 
because she was an ideal and infinitely 
more precious than other women, he would 
not allow himself to picture her amid the 
loneliness of the isolated, half-savage min- 
ing camps of the Andes where he spent 
most of the year. Being an idealist, he 
kept his ideal—and sulked. 

He had been silent a full ten minutes 
when she turned toward him with a smile. 
“You are thinking ——” 

“Of you.” 

““Of—me?” 

Her surprise was as perfect and as 
artificial as the riding habit she wore. 
She seemed to be saying: “‘You have 
challenged me to an old, old game. And 
I have accepted.”’ A month had passed 
since that first evening on her veranda 
and yet Raynor felt farther away from her 
than he had been in Peru, despite the fact 
that he had seen her several times each 
week. 

“Of course I’m thinking about you!” 
he said irritably. ‘“‘What else is worth 
thinking about ?’’ 

“That poplar.”’ She pointed dreamily. 
“‘See how straight and exquisite it is.” 

“Not as exquisite as you!” 

“Or those mountains. They are blue 
and hazy this morning, like mountains in 
a fairy story i 

“‘T’m not interested in mountains, I tell 
you. I’m interested in you. I’m 

‘Please don’t shout,’ she reminded him 
gently. ‘We're nearly home.” 








HEY rode in silence up the driveway 

toward the big house under the elms. 
Raynor eyed with distaste the usual group 
of young men on the veranda waiting for 
Eden’s return. 

Raynor parted from her stiffly and his 
eyes were alternately hurt and angry all 
the way back to his cottage. He sat down 
on the steps, lit his pipe and stared off at 
the lake. But after a few minutes his 
melancholy was interrupted. The slam of 
a screen door across the yard and light- 
hearted, careless footsteps through the 
grass—Betsy seating herself confidently 
beside him. Ever since the golf-ball intro- 
duction she had been a frequent visitor— 
dancing to the music of his phonograph, 
inviting him casually for a walk or a canoe 





pose, puffing an imagi- 
nary pipe with brief, 
savage puffs. 


¥ HAT’S wrong, 

Mr. Grumble- 
bush?” she asked air- 
ily. From the first she 
had called him that for 
no more reason than 
her own boisterous ex- 
uberance—just as she 
called one of the gan- 
gling youths Oliver 
Twist and another 
King Solomon. Dig- 
nity invariably went 
out the door when 
Betsy entered; and yet 
there was a curious dignity about her 
humorous, straight-forward, youthful can- 
dor. “A woman, of course?’’ she sug- 
gested. 

““A woman,” Raynor admitted. ‘She 
makes me feel like an ass.” 

“Then,” said Betsy shrewdly, ‘“‘she is 
probably a very attractive woman.” 

““She is,”’ said Raynor, ‘‘ probably the 
most attractive woman in the world.” 
And he told Betsy about Eden Langley, 
all the time wondering why he was telling 
this giddy child anything so important. 

She listened gravely, then bounded to 
her feet. ‘“Comeon! Let’s go for a walk. 
I know a road where you can’t feel miser- 
able. I go there every time I’m in love. 
Every week almost.”’ She snuggled her 
arm in his. 

“‘Just a minute,” said Raynor. He 
stopped short with a peculiarly grim, re- 
bellious expression on his face and pointed 
toward the horizon ‘‘See those moun- 
tains over there? Do you notice that 
they are—well, blue and hazy, like moun- 
tains in a fairy story? Or that their 
peaks are tinged with pale light? I’d like 
your opinion, Betsy.” 

Like a flash she responded. ‘No,’ she 
said with mock seriousness, “but I do 
think they ought to reduce; they’re too 
hippy for the styles right now.” 

“Quite right,” said Raynor solemnly. 

Their eyes met in sacrilegious laughter 
as they set off together with long, swing- 
ing strides. 





HAT evening he took dinner with 
Betsy. She shared her cottage precari- 
ously with an exceedingly prim, precise 
widow named Mrs. Elston—Marie An- 
toinette, Betsy called her—who was in 
charge of the girls’ camp at which Betsy 
was swimming and athletic instructor 
her first position since her graduation that 
spring from some freshwater college which 
apparently gave courses chiefly in slang, 
speed, youth, jazz and enthusiasm. 
After the coffee Betsy and Raynor sat 
about the little table with its red-and- 
black-checkéd cloth, while Marie Antoi- 
nette drew severely away to the vantage 
point of a creaking rocker. Because her 
lips were pursed against their gay non- 
sense, they grew all the more silly and 
riotous. At intervals Betsy powdered her 
freckled nose with the huge puff or leaped 
into a furious dance step. Raynor stayed 
until Marie Antoinette went to bed; and 
when he returned to his own cottage all 
the hurt he had brought from his morning 
with Eden was somehow gone. Over his 
last pipe he chuckled aloud at an absurd 
vision of Betsy at a state ball in the old 
capitol of the Incas—no doubt she would 


(Continued on Page 199) 
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housands of women have told 

us a wet mop should: {Take 
up dirt—not rub it in. {Be light 
and easy to handle. {/Wring easily. 
|Have no exposed metal parts 
to mar woodwork. {Get into 
corners easily. {Be sanitary. 
(Be easy to clean. §Be dura- 
ble. {Be economical. 

~ ~ ~ 

hy Fuller produced the only wet mop 

which meets all these require- 
ments. This Fuller Wet Mop is now 
taking the drudgery out of mop- 
ping in nearly two million homes. 
The strands are soft, absorbent, 
specially spun, long staple yarn. 
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They pick up the dirt. They wring 
easily. They last a long time. 
~ ~ ~ 
f dene strands form a perfect pad 
around the metal holder, pro- 
tecting furniture and baseboards. 
They reach into corners and other 
hard-to-get-at surfaces. 
~ ~ ~ 
ND you can keep this mop 
clean and wholesome. Detach 
its fluffy head and rinse in suds. 
Then run it through the wringer 
and hang it in the sunshine. 
~ ~ ~ 
io won't know how easily, 
quickly wood floors, linoleum, 
tiles, and cement floors can be made 
spotlessly clean until you have tried 
this modern Fuller time and labor 
saver. It is another example of 
the superiority women 
have learned to expect in 
any product brought to 
them by the Futter Man. 
~ ~ 
Ye can examine this wet mop 
when the Futter Man next 
calls. For immediate service tele- 
phone the Fuller Branch Office 
in your city. Or write direct to 
The Fuller Brush Company, 1096 
Windsor Ave., Hartford, Conn. 
(In Canada, Fuller Brush 
Company Ltd., Hamilton, Ont.), 
and we will send you the new free 
booklet, ‘“TheCleaning Problems 
of the Home’’. This booklet con- 
tains many practical suggestions 
on how to simplify the business 
of homekeeping. 
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Ve give Fiber is the tough, durable, 
cleaning fiber that has caused 
the Fuller Broom to sweep itself 
quickly into the preference of two 
million housewives. The outer fiber | 
will clean heavy rugs and AERO. 
The inner fiber is fine and soft to 
gather dust. Fibers do 
not break off and can- 
not pull out. The 
Fuller Broom is light 
and well-balanced. It 
usually lasts longer 
than three or four ordi- 
nary brooms. For 
better sweeping, try 
this first real improve- 
ment in broom making : 
in a century. 













































Genuine 
FuLLer Propucts 
carry this Red Tip Tag 
and trade mark 


Gulls 


Look for both! 
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To the joy of a plunge in a sparkling pool, add a luxurious rubdown with Martex towels 


A TOWEL WITH A SHIP DESIGN 
BY EDW. A. WILSON 


DW. A. WILSON has given us a delightful 

theme for a bath towel, a compass-rose directing 

the course of two rollicking brigs, white on a 

colorful sea. Small wonder that Wilson should 
be interested in the sea and all things nautical, for his 
earlier years were steeped in sea lore. 

As a child he lived first at Glasgow and later at 
Rotterdam. To his father’s home came many old sea 
captains, with fascinating stories of pirates, of wrecks, of 
mutinies, of strange lands and stranger seas. 


Today, at his home on Cape Cod, close by the At- 
lantic, Edw. A. Wilson, painter and one of the foremost 
woodcut artists in America, lives and works. His studio, 
heavily beamed with timbers from an old wreck, is hung 
with ship prints, charts, and various relics of the days 
of wooden ships. 

In creating a new Martex towel Wilson naturally 
turned to this rich reservoir of romance for his design. 


pani is one of a series of towels designed for Martex 
by such leading artists as René Clarke, Elizabeth 
Shippen Green, W. E. Heitland, Winold Reiss, and Ralph 
Barton. The designs are so distinctive and varied that there 
is one for every style of bathroom. Yet these new designs 
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“Salem” uses compass, ships and the 
heavenly bodies in its design 


Peepers 
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The underweave of |The underweave of 
an ordinary Turkish a Martex towel 
towel (somewhat (equally magnified) 
magnified) is loose, is remarkably tight, 
weak and open firm and durable 
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WASH CLOTHS “ 


BATH 


cost no more than other quite undistinguished towels. And 
all are made with the famous Martex weave. You cannot 
get towels more closely and firmly woven. 


At the left you will find photographs which compare this 
weave with that of an ordinary Turkish towel. When you look 
at them closely you realize at once why Martex towels are the 
most lasting Turkish towels you can buy. 


You will find Martex towels and bath mats at all good dry 


pa and department stores. They come in all the favorite 


athroom colors, and every color used-in Martex is guaranteed 
absolutely fast. 


Another advance in toweling that will also please you is tie 
Martex Duplex towel. One side is a luxurious, fluffy Turkish 
towel; the other side, athletic ribbed — for invigorating ru’ 
downs. This is a patented towel, made only by Martex, and 
the longest wearing towel made. 


FREE—booklet showing Edw. A. Wilson’s “Salem” and othe 

new Martex towels designed by famous artists. Write your nam: 
below, tear off the corner of the page and send it to us. Enclose 2+< 
for a sample Martex complexion cloth, especially designed for 
steaming the face. Your dealer will order others for you. 


W. H. & A. E. Margerison, 50 Jasper & Huntingdon Sts., Philadelpi: 
My name is. 


My address is 
Please send free booklet ({ ) Complexion cloth (25c enclosed) (_ ) 
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be teaching the Peruvian minister to Den- 
mark the latest in the Charleston! And 
it is quite possible, thought Raynor, that 
the Peruvian minister to Denmark might 
approve if he recovered from the first 
shock. 

The next time Raynor saw Eden Lang- 
ley she chose to be so gracious that he 
could not understand his brief rebellion. 
They took dinner at a little roadside inn 
and drove home under a faint sliver of a 
moon. 

He was warm and tingling when he re- 
turned to his own cottage. And when he 
saw a light in the open door and heard the 
sound of jazz on a phonograph, he hoped 
Betsy was there making herself at home 
in her usual impulsive, indiscreet fashion; 
he had an urge to tell Betsy how trium- 
phant he felt. 


UT tonight she did not interrupt with 
shrewd and slangy comments. Tonight 
she was suddenly and inexplicably re- 
served . . sitting quietly while he 
walked back and forth in front of her 
with many violent gestures. 


folded to a neat point and on it was writ- 
ten in a boarding-school backhand: 


Dear Mr. Grumblebush: 
If I send my children home will you please 
go swimming with me? 
Yours very sincerely, 
P.S.—R. s. v. p. BETSY. 


Raynor looked up and saw her at a dim 
window. He scrawled a hasty “yes” on 
the paper and sailed it back, getting it 
through the window on his second at- 
tempt. A few minutes later the gangling 
youths were piling into a car in front, say- 
ing good night to Betsy. 

She waited at his door with a felt hat 
crumpled over one eye and a ridiculous 
old slicker covering her weather-beaten 
bathing suit. ‘‘How did you know I 
wanted to go swimming again?’’ Raynor 
asked. 

“Didn’t,” said Betsy jauntily. 
knew I did.” 

In the sultry darkness which wrapped 
the beach every move was a tiny adven- 
ture. With much splashing and breathing 
they waded in. Raynor took off with his 


“Just 


these things. but he was not a glib man 
and he only muttered two words: 

“Sir Betsy!” 

Behind the wall of darkness her face 
went white as if she had been struck a 
blow, and she was trembling as she sud- 
denly drew away from him. 


HE long-legged girl had grown up. In 

the second it took John Raynor to say 
those two words she had dropped her 
careless immaturity as if it were an out- 
worn cloak. She went home that night 
and crouched mournfully by the dark 
window—afraid of this new uncompre- 
hended pain which had come like a thief 
in the night to steal away her happiness. 
There was nothing in the frail wisdom of 
her twenty years which could help her 
now. 

After a long time she got up and turned 
on the light. In her pajamas she stood in 
front of a mirror and stared sadly at the 
reflection she saw. For the first time she 
was worried about the tiny freckles around 
her nose. The next day she secretly and 
ashamedly bought a patent preparation at 

the drug store which was positively 
warranted to remove freckles. 





“‘ Aren’t you listening? ”’ he scolded. 

“T guess I’m low tonight,” she 
apologized. Her smile was unsteady. 
“It’s that Oliver Twist, I guess. He 
tried to kiss me and I wouldn’t let 
him and now I know he'll be just 
mean enough to break his date with 
me Saturday.” 

Raynor frowned. ‘‘ You have too 
many ‘dates’—you ought to be home 
nights.” 

He continued to pace back and 
forth, swinging his arms and puffing 
at his pipe. Then Betsy got up with 
ahurt, bewildered look and slipped 
out of the door. But he did not | 
notice. | 

It was a part of Eden Langley’s 
power over moods and men that she 
was seldom the same on any two oc- 
casions. When Raynor strode con- 
fidently across the veranda one hot | 
July evening, she looked up at him | 
once and knew immediately that she | 
would be distant and intangible for 
the next few hours in order that he 
might be more properly humble. 
Because he was eager to take her 
for a canoe ride, she said: 

“But it’s too warm!”’ Her glance 





accused him even of stupidity. ‘I 


Cfo e Mother 


By ABIGAIL CRESSON 


THINK I never truly knew 
How very much I cared for you 
Until I was a mother too; 


Nor knew that any love could be 
As deep as that you give to me. 


A love that gives but does not ask; 
That changes every little task 

To joy; a love that stays the same, 
A steady and enduring flame. 

This love I give to her must be 
The same love that you give to me; 


And gave to me through all my years; 
My joy, your joy; my tears, your tears. 


Mother, I never truly knew, 
Until I was a mother too, 
Your love for me and mine for you. 


The gangling youths came less and 
less after that. Sometimes she was 
cross with them, sometimes listless, 
and she would not dance. “I don’t 
feel like dancing,’ she told Oliver 
Twist. ‘‘Pleasedon’t ask any more.” 
She wound her handkerchief fiercely 
about her finger. “I don’t know 
why.” 

For the first time that summer 
there were two nights in succession 
when no noisy roadsters parked in 
front of the cottage. Betsy had gone 
sleeplessly to bed at nine o’clock 
while Marie Antoinette stayed up 
until ten in astonishment. 

Raynor began to wonder what 
had become of Betsy, for he had not 
seen her since the night of the swim. 
He went out on his porch and whis- 
tled. Two longs and a short—the 
way she always called him for some 
impulsive undertaking. 

She appeared at the door with a 
strange new hesitance and he shouted 
across to her. 

| “Why don’t you come over any 
| more? I know!” he bantered. ‘“‘It’s 
| because you’re in love. Isn’t it, 
Betsy?” 

| “‘T’m not!”’ she said miserably. 








think I shall swim; do you want to 
come?” 

She was a graceful swimmer just as she 
was graceful at everything else she chose 
to do. Raynor watched miserably as she 
poised lightly on the very tip of the board 
then went out in a swan dive, cutting the 
glassy water with scarcely a splash. 

““Let’s swim out to the raft,’’ she called 
back over her gleaming shoulder. 

Raynor followed as best he could. He 
was a product of the swimming hole 
rather than the pool or bathing beach; his 
steady breast stroke was awkward and 
slow in contrast to Eden’s clean, sure 
overhand. She made the comparison all 
the more obvious and ridiculous by keep- 
ing far ahead at will, floating while she 
waited. As they neared the raft she swam 
back to meet him. 


LL the way home she chatted brightly 

and gayly while he made inept stum- 

bling remarks. Once more Raynor had 
been thoroughly defeated. 

He came back to the cottage and once 
more he sat dejectedly on the steps. From 
the open window next door came the 
shuffle of dancing feet—Betsy and her 
boy friends. 


Here comes Malinda now! 


Over and over again. Raynor scowled 
terribly and tried to banish the heresy of 
jazz from his prodded mind, but it was no 
use. In another five minutes, he de- 
cided, he would put a stop to it. Then he 
was startled by something sharp which 
struck him on the cheek and fluttered to 
It was a piece of note paper 


slow breast stroke and she was beside him, 
although he could scarcely see her face a 
few feet away. They swam together in 
meaningless circles. 

He was suddenly elated, he did not 
know why. 

“‘Look!’’ heshouted. ‘‘Here’s one I used 
to do at the swimming hole. Muskrat 
dive, we called it then ——” He ducked 
under with a tremendous splash. 

“Show me!” she cried. ‘“‘I want to 
tryat: 

They played with gusto, attempting all 
sorts of juvenile feats, then swam back 
lazily to the sand. All at once Raynor’s 
new elation left him, and he shook his 
head slowly. ‘‘Good Lord!” he said 


sadly. ‘“‘I just remembered—you’re a 
swimming instructor. And yet you 
didn’t ——”’ He stopped short with grim 
loyalty. 


“Didn’t what?” 

“Oh, nothing,” he said. 
questions.” 

Then he stood up abruptly, reached for 
her hand and pulled her up beside him. 
He stared at her a long time with nar- 
rowed eyes. That slim, lithe figure in a 
dripping bathing suit, wet strands of hair 
escaped from the close-fitting cap—Betsy, 
all but hidden from him by the darkness. 
There was something he had to tell her: 
That he had met beautiful women, exotic 
women, but not until this moment had he 
ever met a courteous woman. He wanted 
to tell her that she was a shining young 
knight among women—gay and coura- 
geous and cavalier. He wanted to say all 


“Don’t ask 


“Yes, you are. And I know who 
it is os 

Her face was unprotected as she stared 
at him. ‘‘ You don’t!”’ she said almost in a 
whisper. , 

“It’s Oliver Twist. I’ve always been 
sure Oliver would win, because he has 
the nicest roadster. Come and tell me 
about it.” 

She began some lame excuse, but he 
would not listen. “Just think, Betsy, I’ll 
only be here two more weeks.” 

He was too excited to notice her terri- 
fied eyes as they set off down the path. He 
had just come from the big house under 
the elms and Eden Langley had chosen to 
be gracious that day. 

So Raynor must tell Betsy all about it. 
He plunged ahead with great strides, wav- 
ing his arms as he spoke, while she stared 
desperately at the ground. 

Two days later he wondered again why 
Betsy did not come, and again he walked 
out on his porch to whistle. But this time 
Betsy did not answer. 





N THE occasion of his last evening in 

Vermont, John Raynor laid out his eve- 
ning clothes, tied a large towel around his 
neck and began to strop his razor. Un- 
doubtedly he was a direct descendant of 
those stubborn romanticists who through 
all the pages of history have preferred to 
lose their heads rather than their ideals— 
and tonight he was determined to offer 
marriage to his ideal. The three months 
he had allotted to himself were gone and 
still he was no nearer to Eden Langley 


(Continued on Page 201) 
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“«...that white spot 
disappeared as if 
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by magic! 


Gentlemen:— 


About a month ago a guest at my 
home spilled some toilet water on the 
top of a very lovely old dresser. It left 
an unsightly white spot. For two weeks 
I tried different things to remove this 
spot and gave it up as a bad job. 


A few days ago I tried a bottle of 
Woodtone which my husband uses to 
polish our car. To my great joy, that 
white spot just disappeared as if by 
magic! I mean it sincerely! 


Woodtone polishes so quickly and 
really is greaseless. I told my hus- 
band of my experience and he said that 
neighbors of ours who never thought of 
polishing their cars before, were now 
making them look new with Woodtone 
because it was the only easy-working 
polish they had ever found that didn’t 
pick up dust afterward. 


I think Woodtone is the most impor- 
tant addition to my “housekeeping 
helps”’ since the advent of the vacuum 


cleaner. (Name on request) 





greaseless polish for 
furniture and automobiles 


How would you like to test Wood- 
tone right beside your present polish? 
Put both on the same table and see 
the vast difference. Try Woodtone on 
one of those white spots you haven’t 
been able to remove. Watch it dis- 
appear! Try Woodtone on the auto- 
mobile once and you’ll never use any- 
thing else! 





Ask your druggist for this grease- 

less, quick-working polish. Also 

sold at department stores and 
furniture stores. 


FREE TRIAL 


We will supply enough Woodtone to do 
a dining room table or a piano. Jot down 
your name on the coupon and send 6c for 
postage and packing. Make up your 
mind to try the finest polish in the world 
on one piece of furniture. You'll be glad 
you did. 











GIRARD & CoO., INC., Dept. L-7 
FAIRFIELD, CONN. 


O Enclosed find 6c for a trial bottle of 
Woodtone. 
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| Fonbories... 


practical as the woman who 
buys them... beautiful as 
\, the woman who wears them 


HE woman who selects these wash- 
able Aberfoyle Fabrics for her sum- 
mer frocks will find them practical. The 
woman who wears these dainty fabrics 


with their fresh colors will find them ae caddis 





becoming. | +- The name ABERFOYLE on the ends 
- ‘ if ‘ of the board around which the 
Rayons in delicate greens, pale yellow, | = material is rolled is a guarantee of 
as td lity and lor. Each piece 
and rose—combinations of rayon and ‘a ’ ee 
. : . : : oN , thoroughly laundered before 
cotton with tiny stripes or small em y) . diese wgase| 
broidered flowers—the sheerest of cot- 
ton weaves... make up into the most always find on the boards around which 
feminine of frocks. these beautiful materials come. It stands 


And yet each one of the dainty ma- for excellency in style and quality, for 
terials can be laundered, just as you forty years of experience in dyeing and 


would launder any fine wash fabric. weaving, for the best in yarns and dyes. 

: Every piece of Aberfoyle material be- In leading department and retail stores, 

rab Se fore it leaves the mills is first washed with Aberfoyle materials, inexpensively priced, 
withal practical if made from “soap and water. This is the foundation are ready for your selection. Distributed 
a washable Aberfoyle Fabric, for the Aberfoyle “laundering guarantee.” to wholesalers exclusively, by Galey & 


The name... Aberfoyle... you will — Lord, Inc., New York City. 


Albertoyle tabri cs 
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than he was the first evening; still she 
held him at arm’s length, alternately daz- 
zling him and infuriating him with her 
chosen moods. 

The last two weeks had been worst of 
all, for when he came back from an unfor- 
tunate encounter with Eden there had 
been no Betsy to rally him with slangy 
nonsense; no hilarious music, no dancing. 
Only quiet, and the ticking of the clock. 
“Hang that girl!’’ he said once a day. 
“Why doesn’t she come?” But if he 
whistled there was no reply. Once he had 
seen her far down the path, but she did not 
seem to hear his shouts. And there had 
been the time he called to ask Marie 
Antoinette the reason 

‘‘I’m sure I don’t know,” said the pursed 
lips. ‘‘No, she is not ill. No, she is not 
away. I’m sure I don’t know.” And the 
door closed with firm disapproval. 





AYNOR kept on monotonously strop- 
ping his razor, although a great deal of 
the edge must have been worn off. The 
steady plop, plop was so insistent that he 
did not hear the opening of the outside 
door. He wheeled about, to see Betsy pa- 
tiently standing with one hand on the latch. 
‘‘Where have you been?’”’ he demanded. 
“TI came over to say good-by,”’ she told 
him—as if that answered his question. 

“It’s a wonder!” he complained. Sud- 
denly he felt warm and confident again. 
The cottage was not empty now. ‘Do you 
know,” he said, ‘‘I owe you some money 
before I go? That window you broke only 
cost two dollars and forty cents to re- 
place—and it was worth it! So I’ll return 
your four dollars and thirty-two cents.” 
He made a dive for a chair. “‘Won’t you 
sit here while I shave, and we can yell back 
and forth to each other? I want you to 
tell me how to propose tonight.”’ 

He did not notice that she was inex- 
plicably wearing an evening gown, which 
she had altered with clumsy, unaccus- 
tomed needle the past two evenings. He 
did not notice that the new freckle cream 
really had accomplished a great deal after 
two weeks’ prayerful application. He did 
not notice that the girl next door had 
amazingly become a woman overnight. 

“I’m scared, Betsy,”’ he muttered as he 
left the room. ‘‘Got to ask her before I 
go, but somehow I can’t get close enough. 
When you reach out to touch her she 
isn’t there. Do you understand, Betsy?” 
he shouted back from the bathroom as he 
lathered his chin. 

She was hidden from him pow- 
dering her nose with the ridiculously huge 
puff. Then a nervous legend of rouge. 

His voice battered away at the stillness. 
“It’s my fault, I guess. Not her fault. 
But if ——”’ 

Betsy put the lipstick in her vanity 
case. She sat motionless in the middle of 
the room, staring straight ahead with un- 
seeing eyes. 

alt ” he tried again, then broke 
off violently. ‘‘Lord!” he groaned. “I 
don’t know.” 





E HURRIED past her, the towel still 

tied around his neck but his face 
cleanly shaven and erratically dusted with 
talcum. ‘‘Won’t you please wait for me?’”’ 
he asked jerkily. ‘‘I’ll be back in a min- 
ute. After I change clothes.” A door 
slammed behind him. 

She started up from the chair as if to 
go, but hesitated and stood near the win- 
dow with her gaze fixed on the opaque 
blackness of the pane. She was still there 
when Raynor came out, clad in his evening 
clothes. ‘‘Must be going,” he said ob- 
stinately and took a step toward the door. 

Once more, blindly, she sought the huge 
powder puff with fingers that trembled. 

Raynor fumbled for the latch. ‘“‘Lis- 
ten!”” he said. ‘“‘You wait. I won’t be 
gone long. Do you hear, Betsy? .. . 
In just a few minutes I’ll be back.” He 
slowly and carefully pulled his tie askew. 
“I know it’s crazy of me to ask you, but 
if you could be here when I come. Betsy, 
could you ——”’ 


Betsy waited until the footsteps were 
lost down the gravel path and the cottage 
was so still that the sudden rustling of her 


gown sounded ghostly. She walked over 
to the phonograph aimlessly and fingered 
the pile of records. One of them slipped 
from her grasp and broke on the floor with 
a tremendous clatter. She regarded the 
pieces a long time. At last she started the 
machine and the jazz burst forth upon 
the room like a grotesquely tragic clown: 


She'd make a traffic cop 
Make all his traffic stop . . 
Here comes Malinda now! 


Silly, flimsy ballad of the streets—and 
yet it gathered at this moment a strange 
and terrible pathos. She listened a mo- 
ment and tried desperately to do one step 
of the old absurd dances. It was useless, 
for her feet were leaden. In a panic of 
tears she ran from the room. 


oe was a large maple which Raynor 
with an engineer’s passion for measure- 
ment had calculated to be halfway be- 
tween his cottage and Eden Langley’s 
house. When he reached this maple he 
stopped. He stood motionless in the path, 
with the darkness surrounding him like a 
wall, and stared at the lights of the big 
house under the elms. A long time he 
stared at those lights, and at last he took 
a step toward them. Another step... . 

Then, slowly, very slowly, he turned 
around. 

He did not realize that he was running 
as he reached his own yard. He heard the 
syncopated throb of the phonograph 
within and cleared the little porch at one 


jump . » tore open the door. 
“Betsy!” 
She was not there. The room was 


empty, and yet curiously the machine 
kept on as if it were a living, breathing 
thing—sobbing its jazz requiem, 

Here comes Malinda now! 


Raynor hurriedly shut it off. Once 
more he glanced into every corner, then he 
sat down and began mechanically to pick 
up the fragments of the broken record 
from the floor, fitting them together as if 
they were parts of some unique and inter- 
esting puzzle. In the same dull, method- 
ical manner he got up finally and made a 
search of the entire house, from room to 
room; and when he had finished he went 
out the door to look about the yard. 

It was on the porch that he found her, 
huddled dismally in the shadows. He 
took her in his arms and drew her toward 
the open door, all the time scolding her 
angrily. ‘‘ You broke my record. You’re 
always breaking things. I’ve a good no- 
tion to make you pay for it.” 


ND then he kissed her wet eyes, her 
lips that trembled childishly. He 
pressed her white, defenseless face against 
his shoulder as if it were to find rest from 
pain there always. 

She struggled without force or convic- 
tion to get away. ‘“‘But Eden Lang- 
ley?” 

He nodded. ‘“That’s it,” he said. 

‘*That’s why I came back. It took me 
three months to find out tonight that 
there wasn’t any Eden Langley. Only an 
ideal I thought was Eden Langley. 
Had my eyes on an ideal, but my arms 
wanted Betsy!” Suddenly he raised her 
chin with insistent fingers and looked 
down at her anxiously. “I forgot,” he 
groaned. ‘‘You can’t care enough for 
that—enough to go with me to lonely min- 
ing camps—and eat canned beans—and 
only once in a while a little celebration in 
some town ——’”’ 

She groped back for emphasis to the old 
carefree slang. ‘‘Don’t muff it!’’ she said 
in a husky, tremulous whisper. 

Then he wanted to tell her how surely 
they would walk together with the stars 
and with the earth . . . how surely they 
would find courtesy and humor and gay 
adventure all their days together . . . and 
rest and love and friendliness all their 
nights. 

“Sir Betsy! Sir Betsy!” 


















































Has “YELLOW MASK” 
made you despair of beauty? 





Dental Science has a New, 
Quick Way of Erasing that 
Unfashionable Yellowish 
Tinge—Just Try It! 











DON’T RESIGN yourself to the 
idea that your teeth are natu- 
rally yellow. Or that glistening 
white teeth are for others—not 
for you. All teeth are a beau- 
tiful ivory white, yours in- 
cluded. Only a glassy yellow 
mask obscures the dazzling 
whiteness. 


Here’s where that unlovely yel- 
lowish tinge comes from and 
here’s how to dispel it: In your 
saliva is a “liquid cement.” It 
glues to your teeth—then hard- 
ens. Foods, coffee and tobacco 
stain this mask, for it is also an 
absorbent. 


To rid the enamel of this mask 
your dentist uses a precious 
substance known as “Tri-Cal- 
cium Phosphate.” But only 
now has dental science found 
a way to embody this famous 
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cleaning agent in a pleasant, 
tasty tooth paste. That is why 
you are now able to dislodge 
that yellow mask. 


The name of this new and mar- 


velous dentifrice is ORPHOS 
Tooth Paste. Often it does in 
one brushing what others have 
failed to do over a period of 
years. The effects are truly amaz- 
ing. YetORPHOScontains noth- 
ing that could do the slightest 
harm to the softest enamel— 
no grit or other harmful sub- 
stances. 


Don’t keep your teeth’s beauty 


hidden—buy a tube of ORPHOS 
today or mail coupon below 
for a FREE 20-Time Tube. 








FREE 20-Time Tube 


ORPHOS CO., 22 West 32nd St. 
New York City, Dept. L-2 


Please send me, Free 20-time tube of Orphos 
Tooth Paste. 
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Steaming hot, strong, 
rich and sustaining 


An appetite-’rousing tastiness 
for the first course—easier to 
make than a cup of tea. Con- 
centrated beef nourishment, 
easy to digest. Children love 
it, and adults know at once it 
is just what they need. A tea- 
spoonful to a cup of hot water 
—that’s all. 


For sale at Grocery, Delicatessen 
and Drug Stores in 2, 4, 8 
and 16 oz. bottles 
If your dealer cannot supply you, we willsend you a 


regular 2 oz. bottle, postpaid, on receipt of 50 cents. 
Illustrated booklet with recipes, free on request. 


WULTOA TEA CUP / 
MHASTIR WEL! \ 


imrTreo 


Proprietors, BOVRIL, Limited 
London, England 
Montreal, Canada 





Write to Sales Agents: 
HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., Inc. 
Belmont Building 
Madison Ave. at 34th St. , New York 


 CONSOMME’ 
Bid Add dasha 


NUFACTU / 
 BOVRIL LIMITED / 
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HEYWOOD -WAKEFIELD 


See eee ee 


THE steadily increasing preference for Heywood- 
Wakefield reed and fibre furniture is not the result 
of chance. It has the color, charm, and comfort 
which homemakers desire—at the prices they want 


to pay. 
HEY WOOD-WAKEFIELD COMPANY 


Boston, Mass. 
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WILSON AND PERSHING INSPECTING FRENCH TROOPS 


The Health of the Presidents 


(Continued from Page 17) 


that most of those who have been elected 
to the Presidency have not been the ones 
who tried hardest to receive this honor. 
Washington wrote to his friend, Henry 
Knox, before his inauguration, “‘My feel- 
ings are not unlike those of a eulprit going 
to his place of execution.”” Thomas Jeffer- 
son said at his own inauguration, upon 
being congratulated by a friend, “‘I would 
advise you to follow my example. I always 
tell the bridegroom I will wait until the 
end of the year before I offer my congratu- 
lations.” 

Among White House physicians, Dr. 
Henry Huntt, of Maryland, was a some- 
what unique figure. He was first in the 
Navy and later a hospital surgeon in the 
Army during the War of 1812. When 
urged by President Jackson to accept the 
office of surgeon-general he preferred to 
resign from the service and settle as a 
civilian practitioner in Washington, where 
he was the personal physician of five suc- 
cessive Presidents. 

President Lincoln’s physician was 
Surgeon-General J. K. Barnes, United 
States Army. He attended the President 
following the assassin’s fatal shot. Mr. 
Lincoln was very abstemious in his habits 
and possessed great physical endurance. 
He was naturally cheerful and loved pleas- 
ant conversation, wit, anecdote and 
laughter. Beneath all this, however, ran 
a current of sadness and he was frequently 
subject to hours of depressed silence and 
introspection. He was a voracious reader, 
and while he never attended school more 
than six months in his whole life, by con- 
stant study and effort he had acquired a 
wonderful ability to speak and write in 
simple, homely language. He was skillful 
in the athletic games of the frontier and 
could hold his own with most opponents. 


cA Sense of Humor 


HIS vigorous health, which he acquired 

through long hours of hard work in 
the open air, stood him in great stead 
during the severe trials of office. Mr. 
Lincoln was six feet four inches in height 
and weighed about one hundred and eighty 
pounds. With muscles hardened and 
nerves steadied by his early life, he en- 
tered the White House peculiarly fitted 
from the standpoint of physique for his 
arduous duties. The period of his service 
in the White House was never equaled in 
its demands upon the occupant in long 
hours, sleepless nights and heartbreaking 
disappointments. Mr. Lincoln’s sense of 
humor was unquestionably a great factor 
in keeping up his spirit and preventing 
him from being crushed by his heavy re- 
sponsibilities. To a visitor who protested 


that he had not come to the White House 
to hear jokes, Mr. Lincoln explained: “If 
I couldn’t tell these stories I should die.”’ 

Mr. Lincoln came to the Presidency 
without any executive experience except 
for a term as a viliage postmaster, and 
while he made many mistakes, his is the 
historical figure most universally loved. 
His predecessor in office, James Buchanan, 
came to the White House with a long 
record of public service and official train- 
ing, having spent nearly forty years in 
the legisl< itive, executive and diplomatic 
branches of the Government; and yet 
with all this experience his administration 
left behind a record of failure. 


Lincoln's Last Wish 


N THE evening of April 14, 1865, Mr. 

Lincoln attended the performance of 
Our American Cousin at Ford’s Theater on 
Tenth Street. He was accompanied by 
Mrs. Lincoln and two friends—Miss Har- 
ris, a daughter of Senator Ira Harris, of 
New York, and Major Henry R. Rathbone. 
Between the acts he was conversing with 
Mrs. Lincoln regarding some contem- 
plated travels. “‘There is no place I should 
like so much to see as Jerusalem,”’ he re- 
marked to Mrs. Lincoln as the curtain 
rose again. These were his last words. As 
the play continued the assassin opened 
the door of the box and discharged a pistol 
at the head of the President from behind, 
the bullet penetrating the brain. Mr. 
Lincoln rose from his chair, but imme- 
diately sank back into it and lapsed into 
unconsciousness from which he never 
roused. He was carried to a small house 
on the opposite side of the street in order 
to spare him a ride over the cobblestones 
to the White House, and on the following 
cee at seven o’clock he breathed his 
ast. 

The bullet was discharged at close 
range and with terrific explosive effect into 
the brain. There was never any question as 
to the ultimate outcome, so that medical 
attention with any prospect of recovery 
was hopeless from the first. Surgeon- 
General Barnes of the Army, who at- 
tended the President, lived to be Mr. 
Garfield’s physician, also, some sixteen 
years later, and rendered most devoted 
service to the President following Gui- 
teau’s crime. General Barnes died within 
two years after the death of Mr. Garfield. 

While tranquillity of spirit and calm 
outlook on life have been the asset of 
many of our Presidents, these qualities 
have not, by any means, been possessed 
by all. Their influence on good health 


(Continued on Page 205) 
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Put this. 
unit in- 


NY good refrigerator can be equipped 
A with Kelvination—'‘cold that keeps”’ 
in a few hours’ time. You phone the 
\clvinator dealer nearest you to come out 
id see what you need. He sends 
clvinator to your home ready for his 
‘pert to install. 


‘hen all the comforts, economy and 

calth-giving features of this unsurpassed 
cctric refrigeration are yours. You can’t 
nagine how many household problems 
nd cares will disappear. 


\clvinator is the cold maker from the 
ght socket—that dry, constant cold 
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between 40 and 50 degrees which pre- 
serves all food at its best. The Zone of 
Kelvination, which Kelvinator auto- 
matically provides, is the Zone of 
Health. You never need to worry about 
your refrigerator again. And all at a~ 
surprisingly low cost to operate. 


Convenient Monthly Payments 


A reasonable down payment puts Kelvin- / 


ation, the oldest domestic electric refrig- 
eration, into your home at once through 
Refrigeration Discount Corporation Fi- 
nance Plan. There’s the freezing unit for 
your present refrigerator; the new, low- 
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Always 
B etter, ; 


If you 
KELVINATOR, 2048 W. Fort St., 


Division of Electric Refrigeration Corporation 


Kelvinator of Canada, Ltd., 


r 





i eration so conveniently. 


elvinator freezing 
our refrigerator 


‘ee, tite’ 
. Kelvinator from 


solid porcelain. 


NEW LOW PRICES 


Never before could you get Kelvinator's 
supreme quality at so low a price—or 
enjoy such dependable, economical refrig- 


priced Kelvinator ‘‘Seal- | 
model; a Cabinet 


famous Leonard 
.. line in every style, 
® \finish and price; 
or the de luxe Jewett 
refrigerator lined in 
Kel- 
inator Dealerseverywhere. 
Ask the nearest one to call, 
dr write us direct for information. 
investigate—you ll Kelvinate. 


Detroit, Mich. 


1131 Dundas Street, East, London, Ontario 
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Good-forlhem foods 


that Children Really Like 


HERE is no reason why children should grow up 
with the idea that “what tastes good is bad for 
you, and what tastes bad is good.” 

All children love desserts, because desserts satisfy a 
craving for sweets that is the natural expression of 
the child’s need for energy-producing foods. You 
should see to it that the desserts your children crave 
are so wholesome and nourishing that they may have 
all they want. The tapioca desserts on this page are 
favorites with children everywhere. Yet they are 
simple and wholesome, and they are properly balanced 
to afford adequate food value in the child’s dietary, 
where they may serve as the main part of a luncheon 
or supper. 

Tapioca is one of the most easily digested of the 
carbohydrates, and affords an immediate supply of 
energy with very little tax on the diges- 
tive system. Dietitians recommend it as a 
perfect vehicle for the consumption of 
milk, eggs and fruits—foods which every 
child should have every day. 

LA y 7 
ORANGE MINUTE TAPIOCA 


Highly recommended by dietitians as the ideal child’s dessert, 
this fluffy, good-for-you dish is a favorite with children all 
over the country. It, too, is almost a meal in itself. 


1 quart milk VY teaspoon salt 
1g cup Minute Tapioca I egg 
4 cup sugar I teaspoon flavoring 
4 oranges 


REQUIRES 


Scald milk in double boiler. Add Minute Tapioca, sugar and 
salt and cook 15 minutes, stirring frequently. Pour small 
amount of mixture slowly over slightly beaten egg yolk, stir- 
ring vigorously. Return to double boiler and cook until mixture 
begins to thicken like custard. Remove from fire and add 
vanilla, orange or any flavoring desired. Fold in stiffly beaten 
egg white. Chill. Separate into sections 1 orange for each two 





49 SOAKING 





Grown-ups as well as children need the balanced 
nourishment tapioca dishes afford; give them a 
prominent place in your menus. Tapioca makes 
delicious desserts and appetizing entrées that con- 
tribute welcome variety to any meal. 


One important suggestion 


For best results, be sure to get Minute Tapioca, 
which is superior to ordinary tapioca in three ways: 
(1) It requires no soaking. (2) It cooks in 15 minutes. 
Special processes in our sunshine-flooded kitchens 
make possible these advantages, for Minute Tapioca 
comes to you already partially cooked, thus saving 
your time and increasing its digestibility. (3) It is 
made with all the care you use in preparing food in your 
own home. Minute Tapioca Company, Inc., Orange, 
Massachusetts, Makers of Minute Tapioca 
and Minute Gelatine. 


PRIZE-WINNING RECIPES 
Chreev and the Minute Tapioca 

Cook Book, Sample Package 
The Minute Tapioca Company recently conducted a 
nation-wide prize contest to secure new and unusual rec- 
ipes for soups, desserts and entrées—to help you vary 
your menus. Twenty-seven of the prize-winning recipes 
—tested by prominent home economics experts—have 
been compiled in a specially prepared folder, which we 
will gladly send you, without charge, together with a 
copy of the Minute Tapioca Cook Book, “‘Adding Vari- 
ety to the Menu,” which contains a special section on 
the child’s diet, and a sample package of Minute Tapi- 
oca. Send the coupon today. Minute Tapioca Com- 
pany, Inc., 15 Polk St., Orange, Mass. mm On tte. 
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persons to be served. Place few sections of orange in bottom 
of individual serving dishes and cover with pudding. Any fruit 





BANANA NUT MINUTE TAPIOCA 


To grace the birthday party or to give a holiday air 
to an everyday supper. Serve it with cocoa and cake 
for the party; with a soft-boiled egg, bread and butter 
and a glass of milk for everyday supper; after almost 
any kind of dinner for the family dessert. 


Y{ cup Minute I egg 
Tapioca Juice of 1 lemon 
1% teaspoon salt 2 bananas (sliced) 
I pint hot water 1% cup salted peanuts 
24 cup sugar (chopped) 
Whipped cream 


Cook Minute Tapioca and salt in hot water in double 
boiler 15 minutes, stirring frequently. Add sugar. 
Pour small amount of mixture slowly over slightly 
beaten egg yolk, stirring vigorously. Return to 
double boiler and cook until mixture thickens like 
custard. Remove from fire and stir in lemon juice, 
sliced bananas and chopped nuts. When partially 
cool, fold in the stiffly beaten egg white. Chill thor- 
oughly and serve in sherbet glasses. Garnish with 
sweetened whipped cream and a sprinkle of chopped 
peanuts. (Serves six.) 














SNAPPY MINUTE TAPIOCA 


may be substituted for the orange. Nuts, figs, stoned dates, 
or raisins may be stirred into the mixture while cooling, or the 
pudding may be served plain or with cream. (Serves eight.) 








Minute Tapioca Co., Inc., 15 Polk St., Orange, Mass. 


Please send me, free of charge, folder containing many of the Minute 
Tapioca prize-winning recipes, together with the cook book, “Adding 
Variety to the Menu,” and a sample package of Minute Tapioca. 


A a OE era aa ET EAE One 


SIreet, ..aess Doe ets Aenea e ee A PR RP ne ME ee 


Prize Winner, Minute Tapioca $1,000 Prize Contest. 
Mrs. Ralph Neale, 74 Pond Street, Natick, Mass. 


A more wholesome and nourishing dish cannot be imagined, yet t's 


is so delicious that your children will develop unexpectedly la 


appetites. A generous helping of Snappy Minute Tapioca make: 
meal in itself, when accompanied by a slice of bread and butter an. 


glass of milk or cocoa. 
I quart milk 2 eggs 
¥% cup Minute Tapioca ¥ cup seedless raisins 
24 cup sugar (brown) 8 gingersnaps 
Y teaspoon salt 


1 
a 


Scald milk in double boiler, add Minute Tapioca, brown sugar and 
salt and cook 15 minutes, stirring Seameattr. Add raisins. Pour smal 
e 


amount of mixture slowly over slightl 


aten egg yolks, stirring 


vigorously. Return to double boiler and cook until mixture thickens 
like custard. Remove from heat, pour onto the gingersnaps, which 


have been previously broken into small pieces. Stir well. 


our into 


individual ramekins or glass baking dish. Use the whites of eggs, beaten 
stiff,as a meringue. Brown to a delicate brown in moderate oven (350°F’.). 


Delicious hot or cold. (Serves eight.) 
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and longevity is undoubtedly salutary, but 
we must admit at the same time that 
some of our longest-lived Presidents have 
been notably lacking in these qualities. 
Andrew Jackson lived to be 78, and yet 
his record of quarrels and disagreements, 
many due to his ungovernable temper and 
impulsiveness, has never been equaled by 
any occupant of the White House. He 
was a man of violent and pugnacious dis- 
position, hot-headed and fearless. Racing 
was a passion with him and he admired 
the game spirit of the cock tremendously. 
He brought his own horses and cocks to 
Washington and backed them heavily, 
but was rarely a winner. He once wagered 
as much as two thousand dollars on his 
favorite race horse, Truxton. At the age 
of forty-six he indulged in a quarrel with 
Thomas H. Benton and was shot twice by 
Benton’s brother. Meantime the War of 
1812 had burst out, and before these 
wounds had entirely healed, Jackson, with 
his arm in a sling, and unable to climb into 
the saddle without assistance, led his 
troops against the Creek Indians in Ala- 
bama. 

The greatest longevity of any of our 
Presidents was attained by John Adams. 
He was in his ninety-first year at the time 
of his death. Biographers indicate that by 
nature he was impetuous, intense and 
often vehement, easily aroused to anger; 
and that his anger, though short-lived, 
was violent. He had unflinching courage 
and devoted his whole soul to any cause 
which he favored; but his vanity, pride 
and contentious spirit, while seriously 
handicapping his political career, seem 
nevertheless to have had little or no effect 
on his expectancy of life. His administra- 
tion was marked by a succession of in- 
trigues which embittered all his later life. 


John Adams 


Hé« WAS inaugurated in Philadelphia 
and could never quite understand why 
people so much preferred President Wash- 
ington to himself. In commenting on the 
inauguration, Mr. Adams said, ‘There 
was more weeping than there had been at 
the reproduction of a tragedy.”’ He stated 
further that he had some doubt as to 
whether this was more “from grief for the 
loss of their beloved President or because 
of the acquisition of an unloved one.’”’ He 
entered upon his official career when 
political differences with England and 
France were rife, and in March, 1798, he 
announced to Congress that war with 
France seemed inevitable. Nevertheless, 
he managed to conclude a treaty with 
France which he always maintained was 


the most meritorious act of his life. ‘I 
desire,”’ he said, “no other inscription over 
my gravestone than this: ‘Here lies John 
Adams, who took upon himself the respon- 
sibility of the peace with France in the 
year 1800.’” 

Unreasonable anger and _ resentment 
over the election of Thomas Jefferson 
prompted Mr. Adams to get up before 
daybreak on the fourth of March and start 
in his coach for Massachusetts instead of 
waiting to see the inauguration of his suc- 
cessful rival. In later years, however, he 
resumed his friendship with Mr. Jefferson, 
and an interesting correspondence be- 
tween these two brilliant men resulted. 
His last words were: ‘‘Thomas Jefferson 
still lives.” Mr. Adams died at twenty 
minutes to one on the afternoon of July 4, 
1826, and, by a strange coincidence, 
Thomas Jefferson died on the same day 
but a few hours earlier. 


Jefferson a Strong —Man 


N CONTRAST to John Adams, Mr. 

Jefferson was of a calm, even-tempered 
disposition, and it was said of him that 
expressions of anger, impatience, peev- 
ishness and discontent were rarely, if ever, 
heard by his associates. He was of a cheer- 
ful and pleasant nature and extremely 
popular. 

Mr. Jefferson’s father owned a farm 
of nineteen hundred acres and raised large 
quantities of tobacco and wheat. As a 
boy, Thomas was physically strong, and 
both he and his father were regarded as 
the strongest men in their county. Thomas 
was a keen hunter and without leaving his 
father’s land could shoot wild turkeys, 
deer, foxes and other game in abundance. 
His father encouraged the habit of exer- 
cise and, in his last days, charged his 
mother not to permit Thomas to neglect 
regular daily exercise. 

There can be no doubt that these habits 
inculcated in his early youth were a great 
asset in the trying days of the Revolution 
and during his later incumbency of the 
White House. Of our twenty-nine Presi- 
dents, only two—John Adams and James 
Madison—attained a greater age than Mr. 
Jefferson. He was an excellent performer 
on the violin, and when he journeyed to 
William and Mary College he carried his 
fiddle under his arm. He was a successful 
lawyer and his practice grew rapidly. 
Later he abandoned his practice as the 
Revolution gained weight. When he sat 
on a committee to draft the Declaration 
of Independence, although both Benjamin 
Franklin and John Adams were members 
of this committee, the task was left wholly 
to Mr. Jefferson, who, at that time, was 
thirty-three years of age. 
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PRESIDENT AND MRS. WILSON IN LONDON, BIDDING FAREWELL 
TO KING GEORGE AND QUEEN MARY OF ENGLAND 
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“Let me have 832 quarts of milk 


and 100 pounds 


Twat is a year’s supply for an average family. 
You wouldn’t think of receiving it all at once— 
it would spoil. Yet, to trust your daily supplies 
to a defective refrigerator is just as expensive. 

Putting food in the Gibson is like putting 
cash in the bank—you know it’s safe. The 
Gibson’s fourteen walls of insulation keep cold 
food-saving air inside. 

The one-piece porcelain lining with rounded 
corners makes the Gibson easy to keep clean. 
Exclusive, new style flat metal shelves allow 
dishes to slide in and out easily without tip- 
ping. Automatic locks close the doors air- 
tight. The trap is one-piece cast alumi- 
num. It won’t rust or clog. 

The Gibson is made in all styles, sizes 
and prices. The corkboard-insulated 
Gibson is approved for electrical refrig- 
eration. Send for our new booklet, ‘* What 
goes into your refrigerator?’ Gibson 
Refrigerator Co., Greenville, Mich. 


of butter” 


REFRIGERATOR 
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PO vor 


The effect of its 

Resinol properties 

brings warm praise 
from nurses 


RISP, immaculate, clear skinned 

and wholesome, trained nurses 
are quick to recognize real merit in a 
toilet requisite and to adopt its use 
when they find it produces comfort or 
other beneficial results. Resinol Soap 
has won their endorsement through 
its distinctive Resinol Properties. 


They realize at once that these 
Resinol ingredients make the luxuri- 
ant lather soothing as well as cleans- 
ing and help to keep the skin soft and 
natural. They freely express their 
satisfaction, and in their letters are 
such statements as: 
“Has always been my prefer- 


ence because it has such a 
soothing feeling on the skin.” 


‘Am delighted with the won- 
derful lather, and appreciate 
its healing qualities.” 


“I recommend it to those who 
are seeking a smooth, natural 
complexion.”’ 
“Use it for my patients because 
it is so refreshing.” 
“‘Asa cleansing agent, I like it 
very much.” 
Why not follow the example of these 
nurses and begin today to use Resinol 
Soap? Your druggist sells it. Of 
course we will be glad to send a trial 
size cake, free, if you will mail us the 
coupon below, but a full size cake 
gives a more satisfactory test. 


Free trial coupon 
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RESINOL, Dept. 12-D 
Baltimore, Md. 


Please send me trial size package Resinol Soap, 
ree. 
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Although he served eight years as Presi- 
dent, he was the guide and counselor of his 
party for many years thereafter and the 
Democratic party is still referred to as the 
party of Jefferson. Presidents Madison 
and Monroe both lived within a day’s ride 
of Mr. Jefferson’s home and were fre- 
quently welcome visitors at his board. His 
later life was somewhat sorrowful in that 
he lost his wife and four of his six children, 
and the shadow of poverty hung over 
his old age. His death is attributed to 
dysentery, but whether this was a terminal 
manifestation of some other disease or the 
primary cause of death is still somewhat 
uncertain. 

Love of animals has been characteristic 
of many of our Presidents. Both Mr. 
Washington and Mr. 

Jefferson were ex- 


The last years of Mr. Madison’s life 
were rendered somewhat trying by a pain- 
ful and disabling arthritis, which affected 
particularly his fingers and hands and ren- 
dered efforts at writing very difficult. His 
last letters, which he continued to write as 
long as he could propel the pen, were in 
trembling characters and showed plainly 
the effects of his disease. 


eA Cheerful Invalid 


R. MADISON loved company and 
was reluctant to forgo the pleasure 

of seeing his friends even in his last days 
of invalidism. When he arrived at the 
point where it became difficult for him to 
get up and down stairs, a bed was placed 
in his study, which 

communicated with 





tremely fond of 
horses; the former’s 
Magnolia and the 
latter’s Wildair, are 
memorable in horse 
tradition. John 
Quincy Adams rode 
daily while in office. 


Washington 


ONCERNING 
the Father of 
Our Country, I 
quote from Wood- 
row Wilson’s George 














Washington, a Presi- 
dent’s comment on a 
President: ‘‘ Washington loved horses and 
dogs with the heartiest sportsmen of them 
all. He had a great gusto for stalking deer 
with George Mason on the broad forested 
tracts around Gunston Hall, and liked 
often to take gun or rod after lesser game 
when the days fell dull; but best of all he 
loved a horse’s back, and the hard ride for 
hours together after the dogs and a crafty 
quarry —a horse it put a man to his points 
to ride, a country where the running was 
only for those who dared. His own mounts 
could nowhere be bettered in Virginia. 
There was full blood of Araby in his noble 
Magnolia, and as good hunting blood as 
was to be found in the colony in his Blue- 
skin and Ajax, Valiant and Chinkling. 
His hounds he bred ‘so flew’d, so sanded,’ 
so matched in speed and habit, that they 
kept always tune and pace together in the 
field. ‘A cry more tuneable was never 
holla’d to, nor cheered with horn,’ than 
theirs when they were let spend their 
mouths till echo replied ‘as if another 
chase were in the skies.’ ’Twas first to 
the stables for him always in the morning, 
and then to the kennels.”’ 


the dining room, and 
when he was too ill 
to sit at the dinner 
table he would have 
his chair pushed to 
the door and join in 
the conversation. 

Mr. Madison’s 
| hospitality stood out 
| even in a county 
| noted for its hospi- 
tality. He delighted 
in the companion- 
| ship of friends and 
| neighbors, and on 

one occasion invited 

every family in Or- 

ange County, Vir- 
ginia, to an entertainment so that the 
company overflowed the house, and tables 
were placed on the grounds to accommo- 
date the guests. At his dinner table wine 
was always served, and although he par- 
took of it, he was very temperate and 
sober in his habits. His table was liberally 
set with the finest of linen, silver and 
china, and his house was noted for the 
fine quality of its wine and its generous 
and wholesome menus. In the evening 
the family gathered in the drawing-room 
and the young ladies sang and played the 
piano. 

While Mr. Madison spent much of his 
time in his study, he was the life of the 
evening circle. His death is ascribed to 
“debility ’’—which, after all, is perhaps as 
accurate a description as could be given. 
He died in his eighty-sixth year, cheerful 
and taking an active interest in the welfare 
of his friends and country up to the last 





‘moment. 





EDITOR’S NOTE—The third article in Rear 
Admiral Grayson’s series will appear in an early 
issue. ; 





Ftelpful Ladies’ Flome Journal Books 


Order the following from the Service Bureau, 
Eg LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, 
ae: 


PRENATAL LETTERS. By Dr. S. Josephine 
Baker. A series of nine ietters to expectant 
mothers, with timely advice as to health, cloth- 
ing and necessary preparations. Letters will be 
mailed monthly. State when the baby is ex- 
pected. Price for series, 25 cents. 


MILK FORMUL4 FOR FEEDING INFANTS, AND 
DIETS FOR CHILDREN. Prepared by Dr. S. 
Josephine Baker. These leaflets contain 
suggestions for the feeding of children from 
one week to six years of age. Price, 10 
cents. 


JOURNAL BUNGALOWS. (New edition.) Price, 
50 cents. 


JOURNAL Houses. (New edition.) Price, 50 
cents. 


How TO BUILD THE FIREPLACE. Price, 5 
cents. 


How TO Buy YouR Home. Price, 15 cents. 


WHAT YOu SHOULD KNOW WHEN BUILDING 
A LITTLE House. Price, 10 cents. 


PLANNING THE LITTLE HOUSE GARDEN. 
Price, 10 cents. 


WEAVING THE NEw BASKETs. An enlarged 
edition; no increase in price. Price, 25 
cents. 


PARTIES FOR EVERYONE. Price, 20 cents. 


You must order the following booklets directly 
from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th 
Street, New York City: 


THE NEw FASHION Book. A fashion maga- 
zine, containing all the latest American 
and French designs. Price, 25 cents. 


MASQUERADE COSTUMES. A _ twenty-four- 
page booklet of novel designs for party, 
play or pageant. Price, 15 cents. 


SIMPLIFIED SMOCKING. Teaches the one- 
process method of smocking, and shows 
forty designs, with many delightful sug- 
gestions for their application. Price, 25 
cents. 


Patterns may be had from any store selling 
Ladies’ Home Journal Patterns, or by mail, post- 
age prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 
18 East 18th Street, New York City, at the fol- 
lowing prices (refund if excess is sent): 


CENTS 
Dresses . » oo 49 
Topcoats 45 
MERE ee oR igs 4 
Blouses and Skirts ....... . 30,35 
Juniors’ Patterns (12 tol4years) . 35 
Children’s Sets. . ; Sa ane 35 
Children’s Clothes 25, 30 
Lingerie: .°: . 2 
Transfers 25, up 
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30c to 
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Why you should own 
a HAMILTON PIANO 


What greater happiness than home com- 
panionship with a piano that everyone 
will love to play—a piano to thrill the 
music lover and excite the admiration of 
all your friends! 

These are the joys of Hamilton own- 
ers—in more than 125,000 happy homes, 
where the Hamilton Piano is the center 
of family entertainment and musical 
education. 

You too will be happier with a Hamil- 
ton. In its rich and resonant tone, in 
the intimate response of its action to the 

lightest touch, the ut- 
“¥ most desires of the true 
musician are fulfilled. 
There is no greater sat- 
isfaction than the pos- 
session of a piano that 
is not only recognized 
but also chosen by dis- 
criminating musicians. 


The sturdy build of the Hamilton, 
which in addition gives an enduring 
quality to the tone, is your assurance of 
many years of happiness. 

The beauty of Hamilton design and 
finish lends distinction to any home 
and wins the instant praise of everyone 
who sees it, just as the richness of tone 
appeals to music lovers everywhere. 





Hamilton 
Baby Upright 
3 ft. 8 inches high 


HAMILTO 





BUILT BY & BALDWIN 


Children also love to play the Hamil- 
ton. They appreciate its unusual ease of 
action. By beginning their musical edu- 
cation on a piano so perfect in tone, 
they gain a true appre- "7 
ciation of good music ca 
that lasts through life. 

Hundreds of schools, |=" 
recognizing the influ- pe by Jz 
ence of a good piano, ° r 
have chosen the Hamil- 
ton. In the Minneapolis 
Public Schools 180 Hamilton Pianos 
are used today. 






Hamilton 
Manualo Player 





The Hamilton Baby Grand 
Piano. Length 5 ft. 2 inches 


PIANOS 


207 


In happy homes of every land, the 
Hamilton is a part of the family life — 
in far-off Australia, South Africa, Italy, 
Japan, Sweden, South America and many 
others. As music is the universal lan- 
guage, so is the Hamilton Piano the 
world-wide favorite for the home. 


You will find real delight in selecting 
the particular Hamilton that best fits 
your home. For bungalows, small apart- 
ments, or any home where space is limit- 
ed, the Hamilton BABY Upright (3 ft. 
8 inches high) is preferred. In every re- 
spect but size, it is a full-grown Hamilton, 
possessing the same rich tonal beauty 
and durable construction as the standard 
size Uprights, Grands, Players and the 
Reproducing Models. 

Visit the Hamilton 
dealer and play the vari- 
ous models—today. Ask 
him to show you the 
fifteen new improve- 
ments which reveal, in 
greater measure than 
before, Hamilton superi- 
ority. 

Why postpone your choice another 
day? Any Hamilton dealer will accept 
your present piano in partial exchange 
and, if you desire, arrange convenient 
payments. 





Hamilton Reproducing 
Piano 





The Baldwin Piano Co. 
142 West Fourth St., Cincinnati, O. 


Mail me without charge or obligation a copy 
of the interesting new book, “‘ How to Know 
a Good Piano.” 


Name 
Address 


City State 
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mateur Corn Paring is a flirtation with 
RAY SPECTER OF INFECTION 


THE (G 


FAMOUS FEET 


Fe 


























FLORENCE O’DENISHAWN says: 
“*Keeping fit, to a dancer, means first of 
all keeping the feet in trim. Tight ballet 
shoes and strenuous dancing are very 
apt to irritate the tender cuticle of the 
toes. Blue=jay isan indispensable friend, 
It keeps corns and calluses away.” 

















ANN PENNINGTON says: “I have 
always considered a corn a social error. 
For a corn is an evidence of personal 
neglect. Why, indeed, should anyone 
keep one—when a dainty and gentle 
Blue=jay plaster will remove it so 
quickly, so urbanely and comfortably!” 


A leading foot-specialist of 
New York sounds the following 


warning: 


**Blood-poisoning frequently results from amateur 
corn-paring. And such infections have many 
frightful possibilities. I cannot say this strongly 
enough: Corn-paring is a chiropodist’s work. 
No layman should attempt it.’’ 


Apo-pH Kasviner, 


6 Saint Marks Place, New York City 


Year in and year out Blue-jay advertising has spread 
this advice: “Don’t try to be your own foot-surgeon. 
If you would treat your corns by the paring method, 
go toa chiropodist. But when it is more convenient 
for you to treat your corns at home... use the 
Blue=-jay way.” 

That way is sensible, gentle and safe. There’s 
no guesswork. No possibility of applying too much 
medication. Each plaster is a standardized treat- 
ment, with just the right amount of the magic wax 


to end the corn. The cool felt pad relieves the pres- 
sure,asonlyapadcan. The painstopsatonce. Ifthe 
first plaster does not conquer the corn, a second or 
third, costing less than a nickel each, will do the work. 

Ending a corn the Blue-jay way often costs less 
than a nickel and seldom more than 15c. Your 
druggist now has the mew 1927 Blue-jay ... with 
the improved white pad—and in the sprightly new- 
style package. 

For calluses and bunions ... get quick relief and 
comfort with Blue=jay Bunion and Callus Plasters. 


THE SAFE AND GENTLE WAY TO END A CORN 


THE New 
ue-ja 
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m4 HERE is no other birthday quite 
Wed feign! like the one that turns the line over 
e504 s| the thirties into the forties. If you 
‘ : Kf#4| are a man, you look at that begin- 
ec set) ning baldness on the top of your 


head a little longer and a little more intensely 
than usual and you gaze at your face with a 
new interest while you are shaving. You wonder if you show 
it-- that fatal-forty look. It crosses your mind that perhaps 
you are getting a bit fat and that the walk up that short hill 
last night did make you puff a little more than usual. If you 
are a woman, there is more of the aspect of tragedy in the 
surreptitious but steady gaze into your mirror. The telltale 
little lines about the corners of your mouth and eyes; the 
gray hairs that will not stay underneath and out of sight; 
and the none-too-fleeting reminder that you had to buy a 
thirty-eight last time instead of your usual thirty-six. That 
forty look and forty feeling make you pause for a long mo- 
ment. You know how it is, if you have just been through 
that fatal day. It ought to be just like the day before, 
but it isn’t, and breakfast that morning seems rather dif- 
ferent from other breakfasts—a sort of parting of the ways. 
After that first jolt has passed, most of us try to put into 
the background of our minds the thought 
that we have passed the peak of our allotted 
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C facing the Forties 


By S. JOSEPHINE BaKER, M.D. 


Somehow, I always think of the thirties as the longest dec- 
ade of our lives. Success is coming in business or there is 
plenty of time ahead when it may come; the children are 
getting past the age when they need constant care; life is, 
or ought to be, free and abundant, and the thirties seem to be 
an established age that is going to stay forever. 

And then the inevitable forties slip in some morning and 
the accepted upward curve of our days comes to a momen- 
tary halt and we begin to look down, and not up, at the 
years ahead. 

Growing old is a curious mixture of the physical and men- 
tal. Because this is so, the best two rules for meeting it in 
the right way are as paradoxical as possible. The first is: 
Don’t let yourself feel old. Get the right mental slant and 
realize that your mental attitude toward life is one of the 
biggest factors in either staying and looking young, or in 


If you have spent largely of your physical 
and mental capital in the years that have 
gone before, it is not going to be so easy to 
start saving when the forties are well on you. 
Youth in the teens and the twenties and even 
in the thirties has never before been so prodi- 
gal in wasting its mental and physical ener- 
gies as it is today and has been for the past ten years or 
so. There are hosts of men and women who have let real 
mental and physical old age overtake them long before it 
was due: Men who have burned the candle of life at both 
ends by overwork and unrestrained ambition, and those 
at the other end who, with no such worthy motives, have 
dissipated their heritage in riotous living; women who 
have ‘‘gone the pace” and those who have had no pace to go 
but who have put their all into the drab monotony of a hard 
domestic routine with care of their children, and the house- 
work, and the little to do with, and the coarse and unlovely 
and never-ending struggle to make ends meet on an inade- 
quate income. Spenders, all. Unwilling ones when the 
stern facts of limited living had to be met. Unthinking 
ones, when the pace of life has been too rapid to last with 
safety. In either case, old age comes willy-nilly and, in the 
end, the beauty parlors and the rest cures 
and health farms come into their own. 








three score years and ten. We may remem- 
ber those few moments of feeling suddenly 
very old, but now, if we think about it, 





But there is a way out even for such as 
these. It will take time that might be spent 
in more pleasant ways, but even the worst 





we have a way of convincing ourselves that 
we really do not feel a day older than we did 
on our thirtieth birthday and that we can do 
anything now that we did then. So, like all 
the other unpleasant happenings of life, we 
just put the whole matter back into the 
limbo of would-be-forgotten things and go 
on as though nothing of importance had 
happened at all. That is, we often fool our- 
selves that we are doing this, but we really 
do not fool ourselves so very hard after all. 
The daily reminders are constant pin pricks; 
our own or other people’s children seem 
suddenly grown up. For them, college or 
marriage looms in the foreground or has 
already been a vital and rather unsettling 
question to be faced. We are no longer 
“the younger set.” 

Now, the forties may either be faced in 
all honesty or just slid over. It’s your choice 
and your decision, but that decision is not so 
simple as it seems on the surface and at first 
thought. Being forty is a cold, hard fact. 

No amount of evasion and self-deception 
can alter that. Moreover, that fortieth 
birthday does mark a milestone that is a 
good deal larger and more important than 
the milestones that have marked your other 
birthdays. It will not do a bit of harm, and 
it will not take a bit out of the joy of life, if 
you will stop and examine it before you go 
on to the next, and the next, of all the years 
that should lie ahead of you. For upon the 
way in which you face the forties will de- 
pend, very largely, your happiness, your 
health and the general joy of living of the 
decades ahead. 


The Glorious Age 


I ‘TAVE not the slightest idea of suggesting 
that forty isold. It is, or ought to be, the 
y heyday of life. You will not believe 
iow, but I honestly think that the fifties 
the glorious age. However, that is 
inething to be talked about later and you 

i y-year-olders need not burden yourselves 
. with the thought of that remote time 

it that if you are to get all the possi- 

oy out of the fifties you will have to 
‘ein to get ready for that interesting age 
ile the forties are still with you. But 








The Old Madrigal 


By EpnA Meap 


ON THE far side of April and the near side 

of June 

I ran upon a funny little outgrown tune. 

It may have spelled romance, it may have spelled 
mirth; 

To me it spelled the gladness of the whole round 
earth. 


It must have been made when the world was 
very young— 

I wonder who sang it and how it was sung? 

I copied it in secret, lest a cold eye see, 

And hid it in my jacket near the heart of me. 


So if spring grows wistful or the world grows gray, 
I'll take my little song and proclaim a holiday. 


cases of premature old age can “‘come back”’ 
and add many years to life if they are will- 
ing to make the effort. You who have cared 
for yourself need have little fear of the 
forties or the fifties or the sixties. The main 
way to meet the forties and to conquer them 
lies in holding back rather than in pushing 
on. There is no other time of life where the 
slogan of ‘‘too little rather than too much”’ 
holds more of truth. 





Worry an Age Maker 


UR faces reflect our minds. And this is 

no less true of women than it is of men. 
I think, on the whole, that our American 
women stay, and look, younger far longer 
than our men do and far longer than either 
the men or women of other countries. 
Generally speaking, our women of forty are 
much younger in looks, figure and spirit 
than our men of equal age. One reason is 
that they have more time to give to this 
matter of staying young. Bringing up 
children and keeping one’s house in order 
isn’t always an easy task; but providing 
the wherewithal to make these decently pos- 
sible may be far more nerve-racking and 
destructive of health. The sedentary habits 
of many men who are climbing the ladder 
of fame or of successful business lead to the 
physical effects of age, and this is accentu- 
ated when worry goes along as a side part- 
ner. Worry is always an age maker for 
either men or women. Irregular and wrong 
habits of eating, drinking, sleeping, breath- 
ing and exercise are its boon companions. 

It sounds rather like carrying coals to 
Newcastle to tell women who are facing the 
forties to get the mental attitude of being 
young. These are the days when it is a hardy 
soul who would venture to do more than 
make a wild guess at the age of most mothers 
and even grandmothers. Women’s clothes 
and hats are youth personified and short 
skirts are age lifters. One does not have to 
go back as far as even the gay and adven- 
turous ‘“‘nineties’’ to remember the day of 
matronly figures and still more matronly 
clothes that put the unmistakable stamp on 
the forty line. Sports, gayety and the marked 
trend away from domesticity are in the as- 








‘ou need not give up youth at forty; far 


cendancy. The woman nearing forty today 








‘omat. You can not only seem young but 
ii can actually be young if you will go 











may dress in about the same fashion that her 
daughter does, and some of them are not so 














about it in the right way—that is, if you 
‘ace the situation unafraid. But if you side- 

‘ep and ignore the normal changes that come with the pass- 
‘ng of the years, the goblins that are going to get you are the 
rea’ kind and not the fanciful ones that used to scare us in 
that far-away land of ‘under five.” 

A certain wise friend of mine once said that the only real 
old age is that date when one is ten years older than one 
is now. To the child of ten, twenty is old indeed. When 
you are twenty, thirty can seem like senile decay. To thirty, 
the coming of the forties is a drear if remote tragedy. 


getting old much before your time. The second is: Under- 
stand that the years do bring certain changes in your inner 
as well as your outer physical make-up and ward these off 
by a sane and not too intensive care of your body. These 
two rules that do not seem to hang together at all are better 
than all of the ‘‘stay young’’ advertisements that ever sung 
the siren song of youth. You can apply them yourself and 
the time you need to devote to them is infinitesimal com- 
pared with the fulfillment of their promise. 


far behind in their behavior. The ‘‘ mother- 

and-daughter”’ pictures in our illustrated 
fashion magazines make us look twice to see which is which, 
and the average unmarried woman today carries her years 
with such a disregard of their number that it is a brave per- 
son who would even hazard a guess as to what they might be. 
Even so, the fear of the forties is upon them or it is lurking 
around the corner. There are many men and women who 
step on the scales with apprehension, and there are those who 


(Continued on Page 212) 
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Lapy MEnpL 
better known in this country as 
Elsie de Wolfe, is one of the 
first American women to have 
studied and to have applied the 
art of interior decoration. Her 
word in matters of taste in the 
home is paramount. She stands 
for perfection of detail, for 
distinction of arrangement, for 
the art of choosing things ex- 
actly suited to their place and 
purpose. Her historic home in 
France near the famous gardens 
of Versailles is a_ veritable 

museum of beauty. 
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A ROOM BY LADY MENDL~—in her house in 





Sutton Place, New York. Lady Mend says: “In my own 
bedroom—which is small—all the furnishings are pro- 
portioned to its size—wee slipper chairs, little low 
tables, a small mantel and a mahogany secretary. The 
bed—a Simmons model—rather delicate of line with cané 


panels and lightly turned spindles—stands lengthwise 
along the wall. I have painted my walls and woodwork 
a soft Adam green and my Simmons bed just a tone 
darker. Grace-notes of gaiety are added by red sash cur- 
tains, over-mantel mirror and little bedside table.” For 
this room Lady Mend has chosen Simmons Bed No. 1541. 








EACH @REATES -4% BEDROOM 


HREE American women whose names pro- 
claim their high social standing and whose 
beautiful homes are eloquent evidence of their 
good taste, have created the three charming bed- 
rooms shown here—each reflecting the special 
flair of its owner for arrangement, design and color. 
The charm and distinction of these rooms are 
the result—not of the expenditure of great sums 
of money—quite the contrary. Their beauty has 
grown from careful planning and from the selec- 
tion of just the things that are right for the use 
that is to be made of them. 
Since in any bedroom the bed is the most im- 


portant piece, it should be chosen with regard for 
proportion, color, and appropriateness. And _ its 
comfort-giving and wearing qualities must be care- 
fully considered, too. 


ie each of these three bedrooms, the beds se- 
lected are by the Simmons Company, largest 
manufacturers of beds in the world. You may have 
these or any of the new Simmons models, in wal- 
nut or mahogany finish or the gay color schemes 
that are now so good with painted furniture. 


As for service, Simmons Beds are so perfectly 
constructed you may be sure they will zever squeak 


or wobble. The finish is baked on so that it never 
crazes, never chips. They withstand the dry air of 
heated homes, the sudden changes from hot to 
cold, moist to dry. Being made of metal, these 
beds are practically indestructible. 

You may purchase the simplest style of Simmons Bed for 
as little as $10.00. The handsomer designs run up to $60.0. 
The new and greatly improved Simmons Beautyrest Mattress, 
of inner coil construction, upholstered in cotton felt, $39.50. 
West of the Rocky Mountains, $41.50. Beautyrest, hair up- 


holstered, from: $60.00 to $100.00. Simmons Mattresses of 


cotton felt, $10.00 up. Simmons Springs, $7.00 to $60.00. ‘The 
name Simmons is plainly marked on every piece. The Simmuns 
Company, New York, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Los Angeles. 
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In Mrs. FatrBank’s Zome 


Of the guest room in the old family home of the Fairbanks, 
in Chicago, Mrs. Kellogg Fairbank says: ‘The color scheme 
js rose, taupe and black. The curtains are made of modern 
French linen in a cubist design. The walnut-finished Simmons 
beds are exactly right in this environment.” Indeed, these 
beds with their suave oval lines and handsome solid panels of 
head and foot-board are typical of the severe simplicity of 
modern art. The woodwork of this interesting room is painted 
pale rose. The walls are hung with two-tone gray striped 
paper. The carpet is black velvet. The bedspreads are of 
silver tissue. The dressing-table is draped with crisp rose 
taffeta; an Eighteenth century Venetian mirror stands on it, 
with a powder bowl in rare old lustre, and a pair of silver 
candlesticks with rose shades. The fauteui/ is cushioned in 
black velvet. 


Mrs. Roostve.t’s bedroom 


Of her own bedroom in her New York home, Mrs. FRANKLIN 
D. RoosEVELT says: 

“T have chosen for my room twin beds by Simmons finished 
in walnut—demure little beds with low headpieces and panels 
with little knots of flowers. I have covered them with spreads 
of unbleached homespun, cross-stitched in green with designs 
of fir trees. Between the beds stands a little night table with 
lamp and books. Near the window, a deep rocker marks the 
spot for the children’s story hour. A mahogany dressing table 
with my toilet silver and many photographs, a work table, 
vases and pots of flowers complete the atmosphere of inviting 
warmth and hominess.” 
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hr her own bedroom in her New York home, Mrs. Roosevelt has chosen Twin Beds by Simmons, model No. 1595. . 























For one of the guest bea- 

rooms in her Chicago home, 

Mrs. Fairbank has chosen 

Twin Simmons Beds, model 
No. 1534. 


Mrs. KELLoGG FarrBANK 
is a distinguished hostess of 
Chicago. Her New Year parties 
and her house-parties at her 
estate on Lake Geneva are 
famous. She is active in the 
Democratic Party, and has 
written several novels and a play. 


Mrs. FRANKLIN D. RoosEVELT 
well known to women through- 
out America. She is a member 
of the New York State Demo- 
cratic Committee and is deeply 
interested in housing reform. 
Her country place at Hyde 
Park near Poughkeepsie and 
her New York house on East 
65th Street where this photo- 
graph was taken, have the true 
home spirit, where comfort and 
taste keep each other company. 
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Your Children 


Deserve Cuties 
URELY the nicest ho- 


siery is not too good for 
them, especially when it is 
so moderately priced. 
The little ones will like 
the dainty Sox for Tots and 
the older boys and girls will 
appreciate the beauty of 
the % length Sports Hose. 
If your dealer hasn’t 
Randolph Cuties, send us 
his name, and if youenclose 
$1 we will send you our 
special sample box. Be sure 
to state size and whether 
you want Sox for Tots or 
Cuties Sports 7% lengthhose. 
Have your kiddies fill in 
coupon below forfreemem- 
bership in The Cuties Club 
and cute Cuties button. 


Trade Mark on Every Pair 


RANDOLPH MILLS 
Dept. A-5, Randolph & Columbia Ave. 
Philadelphia 


E. M. Townsend & Co., New York City 
Selling Agents 


R 


UTIE 


TRADE MARKS REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. & CANADA 


SOX FOR TOTS 
AND % LENGTH SPORTS HOSE 
FOR OLDER BOYS AND GIRLS 


] 











RANDOLPH MILLS, Dept. A-5 
Randolph & Columbia Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


I want to join The Cuties Club, please 


Name_ i See ee Ne 
(PRINT NAME HERE) 


Address 
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find that the forty line may represent the 
chest line—or worse yet, the waistline—as 
well as the passing of the years. This is 
the time when reducing diets come to be 
the main subject of conversation, tak- 
ing the place that used to be held by the 
favorite operation of a decade ago. 

But ‘‘thinking young” is more than 
clothes and diet. It is a heavenly state of 
mind that is rather an understanding of 
one’s power to control the inroads of the 
years than an outward dressing and acting 
of the part of youth. The mental attitude 
that keeps the face and figure youthful 
and that does more than any other one 
thing to assure buoyant health, is that 
which keeps in touch and sympathy with 
the spirit of the times; the attitude that 
gives full value to the past, while living in 
the present and looking forward to the fu- 
ture unafraid. 

But granted that your spirit is young; 
that is not enough. Our physical bodies 
have a way of obtruding themselves into 
this picture of the advancing years. The 
amount of actual abuse that our 
bodies will stand without ac- 
tual resentment is truly won- 
derful. Nature is kind to 
us in the early years and 
neglect of our physical 
needs is as common un- 
der forty as apprehen- 
sion for physical health 
may become, once the 
dividing line between 
health and disease has 
passed. It is well for us to 
remember that the greatest 
lesson that medicine, as a sci- 
ence, has taught us in the past ten 
years is that sound health results from 
right living at all ages. The prevention of 
disease is far easier and surer than any at- 
tempt at a cure after the harm has been 
done. 

The true signs of advancing age do not 
lie in the number of years that have 
passed. They are apt to be subtle and may 
come upon us unawares, without regard to 
the number of birthdays we have had. 
They may seem trivial things at first, even 
if we notice them at all. The fat-and- 
forty combination is probably the one 
that gives us the greatest concern. There 
may be the shortness of breath after slight 
exertion that I have already spoken about; 
not much perhaps, but enough to make us 
stop and rest or avoid any special effort. 
Business men may find that they are not 
able to hold fast to a sustained mental 
effort and it becomes increasingly difficult 
to concentrate the mind on any special 
problem and think it through. Sleep 
isn’t so long nor so restful as it used to be, 
and a host of other irritating little physical 
deficiencies keep obtruding themselves 
upon our notice. I am not speaking of 
real ill-health or illness; just the little day- 
by-day slackening of our physical powers 
that we get accustomed to but that ought 
to loom forth in a glaring sign of STOP! 
LOOK! and LISTEN! 


Systematic ‘Routine 


HE big trouble with most of us at forty 

is that we have long ago stopped tak- 
ing any regular physical exercise. Almost 
equally dangerous is the other extreme 
of working and exercising beyond our 
strength. But if we have let all exercise 
alone, the danger is that once realized, we 
may begin again with too violent forms of 
physical strain. This is particularly true 
if we have been athletic in our youth. 
Regular, systematic exercise—never to 
the point of excess, but as a daily habit— 
is the greatest antidote to old age that has 
ever been devised; but an attempt to take 
up some form of strenuous physical exer- 
cise suddenly, after years of a sedentary 
life, may be not only dangerous but even 
deadly. No man or woman of forty or 
over can safely attempt the energetic 
athletic sports that were so easy at 
twenty. The right form of exercise is 
never more necessary than when the forty 









line has been passed, but it must commence 
in the simplest way and never be carried 
on to the point of fatigue. There is no set 
rule as to how far one may go with safety 
in this business of getting back into good 
physical form. If you are one of those 
who have not kept up some systematic 
physical exercise, either in the form of 
work or play, then the best starting point 
is a visit to your doctor with a thorough 
physical examination and advice as to the 
type of exercise, and the amount, that fits 
your particular case. This is one of the 
times when your own judgment does not 
have much value. Provided that your doc- 
tor pronounces you in fine physical condi- 
tion, there is still a routine that ought to 
be followed; if there is actually anything 
wrong with you, the advice to “‘go slow” 
is more important than ever. 


eNModeration in All Things 


O COME down to actual details, it has 
been my experience that the most suc- 
cessful way to take the fear out of the forties 
lies in moderation in all things. A safe 
way to begin your new scheme of 

“Ww exercise is a daily habit of deep 

q breathing. Ten deep breaths 

. two or three times a day 
are enough at first. Do 
this while out-of-doors 
and walking, or in front 
of an open window if 
you must be indoors. 

Do not try to hold your 

breath or see how long 

you can retain it. Relax 
your body, mind and mus- 
cles while you are doing this 
simple exercise; then gradu- 
ally increase, each day, the num- 
ber of deep breaths that you can take with 
comfort and the number of times that you 
take them. Inashort time you will begin 
to notice that you are no longer winded, 
and it may be that you will find to your 
joy that your waist measure is getting less. 
When you can take a moderately long 
walk without panting, you are ready for 
the next step. And this isa real step, for it 
means longer and longer walks each day — 
out in the country if possible, but if not, at 
least along the least dusty road or street 
that you can find. If you can avoid the 
deadly fumes of automobiles, so much the 
better. 

When you can do your three or five 
miles of walking each day without fatigue 
or loss of breath, it is time to think about 
some form of sport. Sport, as I mean it, 
is some form of exercise that combines 
pleasure with real physical work. Work 
alone will not do; you must get some fun 
out of it. It may be gardening, house 
building, golf, swimming or any other 
thing that holds an appeal. But though 
any of these are ideal forms of exercise 
when the right time comes, they may 
cause irreparable damage to the heart and 
arteries if taken up suddenly and without 
previous “‘limbering up.” 

There are two more points to be em- 
phasized before we go on to the rest of the 
recipe for keeping young at forty. One is 
that indoor calisthenics or gymnasium 
work is not as health giving as outdoor 
exercise. For the city man or woman they 
may have to serve at first, but in no event 
should even these substitutes for real 
sport be practiced without the advice and 
guidance of a physician. The second 
point is that any form of violent ex- 
ercise is never safe after forty unless it 
has been consistently practiced all during 
the years that have passed since it was 
first used. Tennis, for instance, is a game 
for real youth. There are some men and 
women who can play many sets even after 
the fifties are reached, but these are the 
ones who have kept up their game. Any 
sport like this is not one that may be left 
off and then be taken up again with safety 
after many years have passed. I am going 
to add a third to these important points, 
and this is, that the most helpful form of 
exercise is the one that you carry on for 
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Sovely as theW loon 


SONDRA in AN AMERICAN TRAGEDY 





Sketched by Porter Woodruff 
Sondra as created by 


MIRIAM HOPKINS 


TRAIGHT as a sapling, starry-eyed, the 
young move swiftly. About them is 
potentiality, promise, an eager impetuosity. 
Watch them at their games, their sports, their 
dancing! They run, even when they walk. - 


Fes the resilient young are Double Ve 
garments unlike any others. Brocade com- 


binations cleverly gusseted, band-like girdles. i 
Bits of satin with a seam here, elastic there! 

Wisps of webbing and brocade with a few ( 
bones cleverly concealed! She who wears them , 
is not conscious of restraint. And the prices? ‘ 


From $2. to $20., depending on the model. 





[Left] Combination brassiere and girdle. The gird!: is of { 
pink silk brocade and mercerized surgical web; the bi «ssiet 
of silk jersey. Full length panel back gives an unbroke i lint. 
Hooks on side. Style 990. Sizes 32 to 48 bust measure. $5.00 


[Right] Evening girdle of satin with 4 inserts of fine quality 

silk knitted elastic. Sizes 26 to 34. Style 619, 14’ ‘ength, 

$10.00. Style 609, 12” length, illustrated, . . . $8.50 
In pink only 


ISIT the Corset Department of yout 

favorite shop. Slip into a Double Ve | 
Girdle or a Double Ve Combination. Study 
your reflection in the mirror—and watch 
these garments transform your body contouts 
into the pliant feminine lines the new mode 
demands. If the shop does not carry the Double 
Ve model you desire, write us. The Lay & Way 
Company, 906 Broadway, New York City. 
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THE LAY AND WAY COMPANY 








ALSO MAKES IDEAL UNDERWAISTS FOR CHILDREN 
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Great blooms in orchid, orange 
and blue Tapestry and Mohair 
make this English Coxwell 
chair and stool most color- 


ful. Model 1520 
Prins psc ol $116.00 




















Pe PEEP into the gift room... the 
inevitable asparagus forks ...a forest of 
candlesticks... Dickens in blue morocco... 
a sprinkling of mahogany mantel clocks— 
how pleasantly conspicuous in the parade 
of presents is this stunning, graceful chair! 

Surely here is a chair to charm any Bride! 
An aristocrat among seats— 





its stately charm, the Beautiful Streit 


Slumber Chair is a man’s affair. It was 

designed primarily for comfort-craving 

mankind. It is made by married men for 

married men, to solve a vexing problem 

for the Brotherhood of Benedicts —how 
ee | 


to be comfortable, though “‘correct’’! 


It fairly lulls a fel- 








born to add distinction to any 
interior. An occasional piece of 
true beauty. Beautiful in design 


—beautiful in finish—beauti- et, 2 








fully authentic. Could there be 





low! It gives grate- 
ful support to the 
small of the back— 
it softly cushions 
the nape of the 


OLp Way 

















a better gift for the Bride? 


Here’s where 
the Groom comes in 


Between ourselves, in spite of 


Ss 


In the Beautiful 

StreitSlumber Chair 

the seat and back 

tilt as one, forming 

a pocket into which 

the relaxed figure 
fits perfectly 


(pe 





neck... it floats the 
whole weary body 
in luxurious relaxa- 














Remember 
the June Groom 


-when you plan 
a present for 


the Bride! 







tion. In short, it is 
the most grandly/ 




















This ever-popular William and 
Mary in orchid and maroon 


Velour. Model 1504, 
complete with stool $80.50 


comfortable chair that ever a man sank in- 
to at the end of a strenuous day! 


See it—sit in it—satisfy yourself! 


The best stores have Beautiful Streit Slum- 
ber Chairs in a variety of authentic period 
designs. Go and see them. Sit in them. 
Satisfy yourself that this is the perfect double- 
duty wedding gift. The C. F. Streit Manu- 
facturing Company, Cincinnati,Ohio. Since 
1872, makers of fine upholstered furniture. 


This beautiful book is for you— 
Send ns your copy today ! 


It shows the Beautiful Streit 
Slumber Chair as photo- 
graphed in many lovely 
homes. It illustrates period 
models from early American 
to Louis XIV. Send coupon. 
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Bea tutifiel Ske (hair 


gS 


The C. F. Streit Manufacturing Company 
1058 Kenner Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Please send me my free copy of your booklet, 
“Rest in Beauty.” 
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Model S-5 


Recommended for the small 
family or where kitchen space 
is limited. Food storage ca- 
pacity 5 cu. ft. with 734 sq. ft. 
shelf space. Makes 48 ice cubes 
at one freezing. 


Model S-7 
Will serve adequately the fam- 
ily of medium size. Food stor- 


age capacity 7 cu. ft. with 1014 
sq. ft. shelf space. Makes 96 ice 
cubes at one freezing. 
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Model S-10 


Designed for the large family— 
the more elaborate home with 
frequent guests. Food storage 
capacity 10 cu. ft. with 12% 
sq. ft. shelf space. Makes 120 
ice cubes at one freezing. 
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When choosing your Klectric Refrigerator . . . look beyond accepted 
conveniences... Servel ts built better—for longer service, greater economy 


Sooner or later you will want an Electric Refrigerator 
—with its countless new conveniences—the stamp of 
up-to-dateness in the modern kitchen .. . But before 
deciding which make yours will be, you will seek 
beyond accepted things . . . ice cubes, frozen desserts, 
food preservation, time and energy-saving .. . 
You'll measure comparative values, to find the ut- 
most your money can buy in really dependable, 
economical, Jasting service . . . A revelation awaits 
you in the new Servel—from the smart, practical 
beauty of its design and finish, through every detail 
of its advanced cabinet construction—heavier steel— 
better insulation—to its simplified mechanical equip- 


ment... Servel is built to give more years of faithful, 
quiet, low cost operation . . . Servel employs the 
coldest refrigerant, the “Duplex” machine, controlled 
automatically by cnternal pressure . .. Let your 
dealer prove these and many other superiorities . . . 
and how easily you can purchase Servel—a small first 
payment, the balance out of your household budget 
extended over a convenient term of months... And 
once you've enjoyed the advantages of Servel refrig- 
eration you will wonder how you ever managed 
without it. 











> 





LHJ-5-27 


Servel is sold and serviced by 
more electric light and power 
companies than any other re- 
frigerator. Also by fran- 
chised dealers everywhere. 





Electric 


Refrigerator ; 











© 1927S.C.N.Y. 


SERVEL CORPORATION \ 
51 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me a free copy of the new illus- 
trated book ‘‘How to Choose Your Electric 
Refrigerator.”’ 
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POUDRE 
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SAVON 


BATH SALTS 
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PARIS ~ NEW YORK 


CREATORS OF 
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AND MANY OTHER RARE PERFUMES 
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yourself. Six months of work and play 
that you like and that you do of your own 
volition will do more to keep you young 
and well than two years of enforced exer- 
cise in some of the “‘camps”’ or “health 
farms,”” where you are bullied into a 
forced régime of hard physical labor only 
to return to your sedentary ways when 
you get away from the inescapable orders 
of your taskmaster. 

If it is fat that is bothering you, the 
only right way to banish it is by exercise, 
fresh air and attention to your diet. The 
drugs that lure you with the hope of an 
effortless attainment of this end are al- 
ways dangerous. 

The fresh air that you need will be 
furnished in a sufficient supply if you 
are following out the proper scheme of 
exercise. The diet is another matter but 
no less important. Forty and food be- 
long together for most of us at this fateful 
age, but we cannot, with safety, load our 
bodies with rich and heavy food unless we 
burn up this fuel with physical exertion 
and fresh air. 


Let Your ‘Doctor Tell You 


F THE forties find you with arteries 

already beginning to harden then it is 
more important than ever to look out for 
the danger of overeating. The matter of 
the right kind and quantity of food, the 
proper exercise and the actual treatment 
that you will need to stem this real indica- 
tion of old age, will be a matter for your 
doctor to decide, but there is a world of 
wisdom in what Sir William Osler has to 
say about this: ‘‘He—the victim—will 
often be surprised to find that it—an ade- 
quate diet—is about one-fourth or one- 
third of that which he has been taking.”’ 

And here is a little added hint: Milk 
and the leafy vegetables. A quart of the 
first and some one of the other each day 
are better than Ponce de Leon’s fountain 
of youth. Cut out some of the starchy 
vegetables such as potatoes, beans and 
peas; eat dried bread and toast; avoid 
sweets and desserts and other rich food and 
the milk will not add to that dreaded fat. 
If you do not like milk, or think that it 


disagrees with you, heat it to the boiling 
point, then add a slight sprinkling of 
salt and pepper and your fears and dis- 
taste will vanish. 

Sufficient and restful sleep is one of the 
important ingredients in the prescription 
for staying young. It may be six hours 
each night for one person and eight hours 
for another. The right amount is that 
which brings a sense of rest and vigor for 
the next day’s work. A rest hour during 
the day is a great life preserver too. The 
old saying that ‘‘a man is as old as his 
arteries and a woman as old as she feels”’ 
is wrong in that it separates the sexes, for 
these truths apply with equal force to both 
men and women. Neither should have 
hard arteries at forty nor should either 
feel unduly tired. A proper amount of 
work, play, fresh air, relaxation and the 
right kind and quantity of food will stave 
off rigid arteries and high blood pressure. 


Thrift in Health 


HRIFT in health and in the avoidance 

of premature old age is as simple and 
necessary a matter as thrift in money sav- 
ing. All the familiar axioms about building 
up a bank account to provide for comfort in 
later years apply with equal force to health 
saving. You cannot spend and have, be 
it money or health. If you waste your 
forces in neglect of your health, the result 
is about the same whether the waste comes 
through failure to use the common-sense 
methods of daily health care or whether 
you burn the candle at both ends by going 
the pace of overeating, overdrinking and 
emotional excesses. 

Good health and the vital spirit of 
youth in the forties constitute the finest 
insurance policy we can take out for the 
future. As a nation, our average expecta- 
tion of life.is about fifty years. If we want 
to get a twenty-year health endowment to 
keep us going after that, the fortieth 
birthday is a good time to take it out. The 
premiums we are to pay are those of the 
practice of everyday hygiene; the divi- 
dends we are to receive are health and 
strength and the joy of living. And best 
of all, we need not cash in on our invest- 
ment when the twenty-year term is up 
unless we deliberately choose to do so. 


Yes, Sir. Thats My Baby 
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countries, look them up yourself—or get 
somebody to do it who has more time than 
have fathers with children to support. 

But how long, I wonder. In my day we 
thought nothing of being supported by 
our fathers. But the Younger Generation 
is inordinately proud; it says so, often. 
And the older generation—or this member 
of it, at any rate—has no shame about it. 
If a child wants to be economically inde- 
pendent, who am I, as I said way up in the 
beginning, to quarrel with him? If the 
children want to go even further, and sup- 
port their parents, I shall try to be a 
Broad-Minded Old Gentleman, accepting 
the fruits of my son’s labors with just 
enough protest so that his little feelings 
won’t be hurt, and so that he won’t be dis- 
couraged into leisure. 

For here are Hilda Conkling and Na- 
thalia Crane, in their early teens, writing 
verse. There is not, I happen to know, 
much money in writing verse; Mrs. 
Conkling, Hilda’s mother, has to teach, 
and to write her own verse; and the 
Cranes, I hear, are not dependent on 
Nathalia’s earnings. Bobby Ballentine, 
aged twelve, has just made portrait busts 
of Mr. Coolidge and Mr. Dawes; Henry 
Humboldt is six, and his grasp of mathe- 
matics has puzzled the doctors and psy- 
chologists of Europe; Stanislas Rzeschew- 
ski, aged eight, is one of the greatest of 
chess players. Emerson was a Latin stu- 
dent at the age of three; at five Mozart 
composed minuets and at six he was giv- 
ing concerts all over Europe; at eight 


Goethe knew considerable Latin, Greek, 
Italian and French. 

Not that I especially envy the fathers 
of any of these prodigies. Precocious 
youngsters, all of whom might amount to 
something; but except Mozart, none is, or 
was, engaged in what the statistics people 
call gainful occupations. I shouldn’t like 
to be one of those fathers, chucked into the 
background by the exploits of these chil- 
dren, and yet compelled to go downtown 
and work hard every day, just the same 
as though they had merely sweet, healthy, 
sturdy, not too bright children. 

No. My plan is to follow young An- 
thony about with a notebook. I shall 
record each stage of his development; I 
shall jot down every utterance; I shall 
chronicle all his moods and actions. He 
shall pose for me, as a model does for an 
artist. For I am an old-fashioned gentle- 
man; and we of the older generation ask 
no favors. We can afford to take care of 
our young. Not mine the desire to be 
known as a father who lives on the earn- 
ings of his little son. His shall be comfort, 
luxury, education, travel, the best in lit- 
erature, music and art. Of course, if at 
the age of ten months or so he begins to 
show unmistakable signs of genius—and 
already he strikes poses—while I dislike 
to predict—well, they tell me that Jackie 
Coogan began to support his parents in 
a style to which they had been unaccus- 
tomed, when his years were fewer than 
five. And that, as the songs used to have 
it, is the kind of a baby for me. 

















At noon—each day 


JAPAN 
TEA 


The drink for 


relaxation 


Ten minutes to restore the nerv- 
ous energy you’ve been paying 
out all morning. 


Ten minutes to wind you up 
like a clock for the afternoon’s 
work. 


Just ten minutes spent in re- 
laxation over a leisurely cup or 
two of Japan Green Tea after 
luncheon! 


Drink it slowly, lingeringly. 

Enjoy each separate mouth- 
ful. 

Can you afford the time? 


Try it once, this way, and 
see what it does for you! 


You'll make it a daily habit. 


Japan Tea is tea at its best — 
the natural leaf, uncolored and 
unfermented, with all the fla- 
vor-laden juices of the fresh 
leaves preserved by immediate 
sterilization. 


Specify Japan Green 
Tea when you buy. 
Put up for the home 
in packages under 
various brands. Sev- 
eral grades and prices. 
The best will cost you 
only a fraction of a 
cent a cup 
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— Mail coupon for free 
picture folder 


The America 

of Coronado 

walts for you 
beside this 
motor pone 


tit 


Indian- 
detour 


An Enchanted land, where for 
three days your luxurious 
Harveycar carries you on a 
personally-escorted tour of In- 
dian Pueblos and prehistoric 
cliff-dwellings in the New 
Mexico Rockies, between Las 
Vegas and Albuquerque. 

A new motor link in the 
transcontinental rail journey 
to and from California. 

Only $50 extra with every- 
thing provided—meals, motor 
transportation and lodging 
with bath every night. 

On the Indian-detour you are still 
the guest of the Santa Fe and Fred 
Harvey in every detail of accommo- 
dation and fine service. 

Optional side trips and ‘‘ motor land 
cruises,’’ in charge of specially-trained 
couriers, for those who wish to extend 
their travels off-the-beaten-path. 


Daily Santa Fe Summer 
Xcursions to California, 
Colorado, Arizona, New 
Mexico and the National 
Parks. 





W. J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mer. 
Santa Fe System Lines 
1138-A Railway Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 


“*Indian-detour’’ and ‘* Roads to Yesterday.’ 
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eAround the World I Go 
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She drank to my prosperity, I to her 
almond eyes, while above us the colored 
lamps glowed and three music boxes jan- 
gled out three different tunes. My last 
impression of the place was madame in her 
yellow silk, her flat face radiating good 
humor, bobbing farewell to me through 
the barred gate, the maroon girl shooting 
the bolts back into 
place, smiling also. (ESROFEN 

I left Hanoi in the 
gray dawn of a rainy 
day for Yunnan-Fu, 
away up over the 
mountains of China. 
The railway follows 
the course of the Red 
River, which traverses 
Tongking from north- 
west to southeast and 
is to the colony what the Nile is to 
Egypt. It irrigates immense areas of 
paddy and then carries the resultant rice 
to market, supporting in its wide valley 
the densest and richest population in 
Indo-China. Hats off to the Song Ka! 
For all that, like most opulent things, its 
prosperous basin is not very interesting. 


Buffaloes Hate Europeans 


LL the morning the train rumbled 
along over a flat plain that was like a 
vast checkerboard, being patterned with 
rice plots, some dry, some with the young 
shoots sprouting up through the water in 
fresh green tufts. Here and there a culti- 
vator plodded knee deep in ooze, guiding 
an invisible harrow and a floundering mud- 
plastered buffalo. Here and there small 
herds of buffaloes grazed along the dyke 
sides, each with a guardian infant strad- 
dling its rump and a buffalo bird perched 
on its withers on the outlook for an un- 
wary tick. A native child mounts its 
buffalo after breakfast and spends the day 
on it, camping comfortably on any portion 
of the dismal and cantankerous brute, and 
in any position. 

Buffaloes are not sympathetic to Euro- 
peans. A native told me it was the smell 
they object to. Coming from one who had 
probably had but one bath in his life—and 
that involuntary —and who reeked to high 
heaven with palm oil and fish sauce, this 
amused me quite a lot. My personal be- 
lief is that it is the white man’s absence of 
scent that unnerves the buffalo. 

An acquaintance of mine named Henri, 
a large, martial man—Legion d’Honneur 
(deuxiéme classe) and Croix de Guerre (avec 
Palmes)—was in pursuit of snipe when, 
without any preliminaries whatever, a 
buffalo came for him, head down. Henri 
blazed both barrels at it—which, contain- 
ing bird shot, served only to irritate the 
creature still further—and did squirrel 
exercise up the nearest palm. He spent a 
tedious morning reciting Gautier’s What 
the Swallows Say—the only thing he 
could remember—over and over to the 
coconuts, while his besieger whanged its 
empty head against the trunk below. 

At two P.M., or thereabouts, a naked 
brat of tender years trotted across the 
paddy and addressed the tree top. The 
buffalo was wanted for a job of work— 
could the Lord of the Earth and Protector 
of the Poor graciously spare it for an hour 
or two? The Protector of the Poor—up 
among the palm fronds—thought he gra- 
ciously could, whereupon the infant pro- 
duced a piece of bamboo, knocked seven 
bells out of the buffalo and chased it, 
blubbering, home. Henri, Legion d’Hon- 
neur (deuxiéme classe) and Croix de Guerre 
(avec Palmes), descended and went home 
too. But we must on to Yunnan. 

Reaching Lao Kai I had dinner, then 
strolled out into the town, a miserable little 
place, consisting of a single street, set high 
on the river bank, flanked by dim-lit 
native stores. I wandered past a guard- 





house, outside which a few listless soldiers 
sat in silence, their cigarette ends shining 
like glowworms, turned a corner and lo, 
there was a Chinese theater in full swing! 

A mere open box of cane slats and palm 
thatch perched above the river mud on 
tall bamboo stilts. The orchestra clashed 
their cymbals and banged their drums; the 

actors, in their tradi- 
tional finery of gold, 
+ green and scarlet, 
strutted and squeaked, 
while behind the little 
high-perched shrine of 
glowing light and color 
rose somber mountain 
peaks with moonlit 
cloud wrack flying 
over. 
Lao Kai stands at 
the confluence of the 
Nam-Ti and Red rivers and is the frontier 
post. Across the Nam-Ti is China. At 
dawn next morning I walked over the 
railway bridge into China, past the sen- 
tries of two nations, and took the train. 
An officer with a tin sword, a star hanging 
by one thread, and carpet slippers strolled 
up and inspected me with a jaundiced eye. 
A platoon of soldiers, some mere children 
and barefoot, shambled into the station 
and were put away in the front truck as a 
guard against brigands. The mountains 
swarmed with these bright spirits, I was 
told; the service could be run only by day. 
Gradually the train filled up, passengers, 
baggage and livestock piling in together. 
A party staggered in with a live pig slung 
on a pole, wrong side up and squealing. 
Also a second party with a roast pig borne 
honorably on a litter, browned to a turn, 
shining with varnish, beatifically smiling; 
death has its dignity. The whistle blared 
and away we went, following the Nam-Ti 
up into the frowning hills. 

Some miles out the train halted and 
the noble dead pig and his ignoble live 
companion, still squealing, were disem- 
barked; likewise baskets of fruit and fire- 
crackers. Two men got out and blew a 
call on horns that sounded not unlike bag- 
pipes. The crags repeated the summons— 
once, twice and again, growing fainter and 
fainter. There was to bea feast, seemingly, 
though where I could not say; there was 
no sign of any habitation, or any place 
where man might build. On we went, 
leaving the two horn players wringing 
shrill, sweet echoes out of the hills. 
Streamers of mist went eddying overhead, 
wrapped themselves round invisible peaks, 
came puffing out of black gorges; the 
valley might have been filled with smoke. 


eAn Adventurer 


HE guard came in and ate his lunch 

with me. He wasa plump, pinkish per- 
son witha voice that never deserted a quiet 
monotone, but, though he did not look the 
part, he was an adventurer. This guard 
business on the Yunnan railway was only 
an episode, he told me. He was seeing the 
country and paying his way. As soon as 
his curiosity was satisfied he would move 
on. In this manner he had already seen a 
good slice of the world and had held all 
sorts of jobs, from ganger on the Trans- 
Andean railway to labor recruiter in the 
New Hebrides—working, I have no doubt, 
with quiet efficiency at all of them until 
he had seen everything worth seeing, and 
then quietly removing himself. He held, 
he said, a second mate’s ticket, was a pass- 
able mechanic, could drive an engine and 
paint houses; but the most useful of his 
accomplishments—though he didn’t par- 
ticularly care for it—was cooking. A good 
cook could get work anywhere. Then he 
picked up his revolver and his money bag 
and went away up the train, stepping over 
crates of fowls and ducks, recumbent 
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The NEW WAY 


for Large Families 


HE long pull of washing and 

wiping each plate, each cup, 
each saucer, each platter by hand has 
been shortened by a machine—the 
Conover Electric Dishwasher. 
Housewives and their considerate 
husbands are adopting this new labor 
saver. In large families it lightens the 
task after every meal. Small families 
allow the dishes for several meals to 
accumulate in the machine and wash 
them all at once. Many do their 
dishes for three meals in a few min- 
utes after breakfast each day. 
The powerful impeller—a patented fea- 
ture of the Conover—gives it the ability 
to wash dishes more thoroughly than ma- 
chines are supposed to do. Dishes dry 
right in the machine after rinsing. 
The Conover Electric Dishwasher is easy 
torun. After a little experimenting, any 
housewife, man of the house, school boy 
or girl of average ability, can operate it 
successfully. 
“Heavy Heavy Hangs Over Thy Head” 
is the title of an interesting folder that 
describes the Conover Electric Dish- 
washer in detail. Write for it. 


THe Conover CoMPANY 
1435 Marquette Building 
Cuicaco, It. 
CONOVER Electric 
DISHWASHER 
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“Meals at all hours” without inconveniencing Mother is one of the helpful qualities of the Leonard. 
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Cleanable Refrigerator 
“Like a Clean China Dish” 


EJOICE—if you have a new refrigerator to buy! Now you can own a spar- 
kling, snow-white Leonard—“‘the refrigerator that pays for itself in the food 
that it saves”. How you'll enjoy it ...a thing of beauty in your kitchen! And 
how it will help you—keeping foods fresh and wholesome for days longer. So 
easy to clean! So durably made! So many reasons why you’ll always be glad that 
you chose a Leonard! Why not visit the Leonard dealer in your city today and 

look over the full line of sizes and finishes. 

The Leonard has been a leader in the industry for 45 years. Two million in use today. Send for 


Mr. C. H. Leonard’s interesting and informative little book on “Selection and Care of Refrig- 
erators”, addressing Dept. 105. A catalogue and sample of porcelain will also be sent to you. 


LEONARD REFRIGERATOR COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Division of Electric Refrigeration Corporation 


IN CANADA: KELVINATOR OF CANADA, LTD., LONDON, ONTARIO 





2 UNEXCELLED FOR ICE OR ELECTRIC REFRIGERATION ~ EQUIPPED FOR INSTALLATION OF THE ELECTRIC UNIT ; 
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An Unqualified Endorsement 


For over fifty years “Phillips Milk of Magnesia” has had the unqualified 
endorsement of physicians and dentists. 


“Phillips Milk of Magnesia” is an efficient Antacid, Laxative, and Corrective. 


Demand, 


HILLIPS Milk 
of Magnesia 


THE CHARLES H. PHILLIPS CHEMICAL Co., NEW YORK AND LONDON 


Always insist upon genuine 


Phillips Milk of Magnesia. 


“Milk of Magnesia” has been the 
U. S. Registered Trade Mark of 
The Charles H. Phillips Chemical 
Co. and its predecessor Charles H. 
Phillips since 1875. 














Shey fit at the arch 


A sweeping, graceful line 
from heel to toe. Wilbur 
Coon Shoes fit smoothly 
at the arch. Your feet will 
look smarter... feel more 
comfortable... because — 




















“Here is a made-to-measure fit 
in ready-to-wear shoes... 


+ 
Instep. ‘ 
waist. rs , 























Enjoy the ease of a shoe that real- Ball 
ly fits your foot. Take pride in 79" 
the well-groomed appearance that 
only perfect fit can give. Wear, 
in comfort, the vogish styles you’ve 
always wanted. 








Nillur Coon Shoes fit at eact 
of the five important points 


Hlur Coon Shoes really ft 


Ordinary shoes are sized simply in length and width. In 
addition, Wilbur Coon Shoes are sized to fit at the waist, 
instep and heel. They never slip at the heels; they never 
gape at the sides. They fit as snugly as a glove as long as 
you wear them. And they keep looking new and smart 
because they really fit and therefore hold their shape. 
Many models of fine materials. Prices mostly $7.00 to 
$11.00. Wilbur Coon dealers almost everywhere. 


Write for free booklet, “Why Most Shoes Don’t Fit”. 


WisCoonko. 


ROCHESTER. NEW YORK 


GRETA 


Has a beautiful fit- 
ting arch, snug 
heel, comfortable 
forepart. Black 
Glazed Kid, Sor- 
rel Tan Kid, Pat- 
ent Leather, and 
Burnt Oak Kid. 


More than 
200 sizes 


From 1 to 12— 
AAAA to EEEEE. 
You can get AA 
heel, A instep, B 
ball, or any com- 
bination of meas- 
urementstofityour 
special needs. 

Ready-to-wear. 
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human forms, cooking pots, babies and 
drums of oil; I could hear the soft voice 
bidding passengers take their choice of 
paying their fares or being hove off and 
over a precipice. 

The people were of a widely different 
type from those of the lower valley; thicker 
built and swarthier. Notable were some 
cheerful ruffians armed with muskets and 
flat-headed spears. Asked who the armed 
men were, a French engineer who emerged 
from the station house nursing a chow 
puppy replied that they were just ordinary 
mountaineers, or brigands—the terms were 
synonymous. 

The dwellers in those parts might be said 
to live by cutting one another’s throats. 
A chap cultivated his yam patch on Mon- 
day, and on Tuesday whistled to a friend 
and said, ‘‘It’s a fine day, Horace; let’s 
go and shoot somebody.” All villages were 
stockaded and parties of armed men kept 
constant guard. Only the day before, he 
himself had had a brush with brigands. 
Taking a chance of skipping the rails he 
had let his trolley go all out down a grade 
of one in forty and got away. His assail- 
ants of yesterday were probably included 
among the party in the station. 

At sunset we 
were rattling down 
the Gorge of the 
Black Dragon to the 
plateau of Mong 
T’zu. I spent the 
night in the walled 
village of A-mi ina 
hostelry kept by a 
Greek and his Jap- 
anese wife, its soli- 
tary guest. 

We left next 
morning in style. 
A wedding party 
took the train, also a war lord. A squad 
of disheveled warriors came to wish the 
latter Godspeed, presenting arms, mostly 
upside down. The hymeneal group con- 
sisted of the bride, her mother-in-law and 
several males. The men were cheerful 
enough, but the two women sat in stiff 
silence, their faces muffled from the vulgar 
gaze. Wraps notwithstanding, I caught 
glimpses of both; and though I can under- 
stand the old lady’s objection to being 
seen, the same did not apply to the bride, 
who was a comely little thing and looked 
very smart in her jacket of quilted scarlet. 
The party got out at the next stop amid a 
tremendous explosion of fireworks and 
were borne off in procession led by tatter- 
demalion minstrels playing on pipes and 
gongs. The bride’s palanquin was hung 
with embroidered curtains and on its roof 
were ascore of fantastic little dolls mounted 
on wires so that they danced at every step. 


cAnd the War Lord Slept 


SHORT run across a plateau where 

magpies fluttered and blue cranes 
paddled in the paddy fields seeking the 
early worm, and we were among the hills 
again, following the canyon bed of the Pa- 
ta-ho, once more squirming and wriggling 
upward, ever upward. 

All day long the war lord sat opposite 
me and slept. He was a fat, morose young 
man in civilian kit, olive-colored robe with 
a black silk jacket. On his fat cropped 
head he wore a billycock hat which was 
too small for him. For twelve long hours 
he never opened his mouth, except to eat 
one small orange. He spoke not, smoked 
not, drank not, and—marvelous to re- 
late—spat not. He just slept and slept, 
either sitting or lying, shifting the inade- 
quate hat from ear to nose as the situation 
required. By late afternoon we had climbed 
into a country of bare red mountains and 
blue-green lakes, six thousand five hun- 
dred feet above sea level, and slid down- 
ward to the fertile plain of Yunnan-Fu to 
see the sun westering in frosty splendor 
behind the many-belted towers. 

Yunnan means “South of the clouds’’; 
Yunnun-Fu—the City of Yunnan—was 
known to Marco Polo (1254-1324) as 





“Yachi.”” He calls it—I quote from Yule’ 
translation—‘‘a very great and noble cit, 
in which are numerous merchants and 
craftsmen. The people are of sundry 
kinds, for there are not only Saracen 
(Mahometans) and Idolaters, but also :; 
few Nestorian Christians. . . . The 
have brine wells in this country from 
which they make salt. . . . They reckon 
it no matter for a man to have intimacy 
with another’s wife, provided the woman 
be willing. Let me tell you also that the 
people of that country eat their meat raw, 
whether it be of mutton, beef, buffalo, 
poultry or any other kind. . . . And you 
must know that the people dock two o: 
three joints off the tail of their horses, to 
prevent them flipping their riders, a thing 
which they consider very unseemly.” 


eAt the Borders of Tibet 


E ADDS that they used cowrie shells 

for currency. Rashiduddin, a Persian 
statesman of the same period, supports 
the Venetian. Says he, ‘‘ Thence you arrive 
at the borders of Tibet, where they eat 
raw meat, worship images, and have no 
shame respecting their wives.”’ 

Yunnan has changed but little. Mo- 
hammedans are still numerous, despite a 
stout effort in 1860 
on the part of the 
Manchus to exter- 
minate them. A 
great trade is still 
carried on in salt 
from the brine wells. 
The craftsmen of 
whom Polo spoke 
have lost none of 
their skill, but 
whether raw meat- 
ers and complacent 
husbands are as 
plentifulas formerly 
I cannot say. My opinion is that the Yun- 
nan benedicts’ indifference sprang from 
absence of danger. Speaking from an 
experience of many lands, savage and 
civilized, I have never seen such a hideous 
set of women as Yunnan produces. In 
addition to their natural shapelessness, one 
woman in four is afflicted with goiter. 

A wall built by the Ming emperors en- 
circles the city. It is more than five kilo- 
meters in circumference, and is flanked by 
thirteen towers and pierced by six gates. 
Time and negligence have played havoc 
with the towers and walls, but Yunnan-Fu 
has little need of man-made defenses; for 
round about stand steadfast and tenable 
ranges through which wind the caravan 
routes—southwest and northwest to 
Burma and Tibet; north, by the gorges 
of the Yang-tze-kiang, to Sze-chuan. Out- 
side the city rear two imposing towers. 
The taller is one hundred and fifty feet 
high and has eleven outside galleries. One 
Ts’en, a viceroy, built it in anticipation 
of triumphs over the French. That he 
took the hiding of his career and returned 
to Yunnan ventre a terre did not persuade 
him to change its name, and ‘Tower of 
Victory’”’ it remains to this day. The 
Chinese: are an undefeatable race. 

The surrounding wall of mountains, 
combined with its distance from the sea or 
any main artery, has preserved the old life 
of China in Yunnan-Fu. The women, 
even of the coolie class, totter painfully 
along on deformed ‘“‘lily feet.”” Notables 
travel in swaying chairs borne by porters. 
Man power costs little, life nothing at all. 
The people breed like guinea pigs and die 
like flies. Except for the pathetic front 
put up by a handful of devoted “foreign 
devils,”” disease ramps unchecked. Forty 
thousand people died of diphtheria in a 
single month, so a medical missionary 
told me, adding that perhaps it was as 
well, as there had been a crop failure that 
year and they would have died anyhow, 
and more painfully. In bitter weather a 
score or so of beggars and poor folk freeze 
to death in the streets every night. They 
hardly trouble to remove the bodies. 

On one occasion I strolled into murder 
in full swing. It was in a packed alley 
close to the Double Gates. I had had an 
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excellent lunch and was wending my way 
homeward in a state of full-blown content- 
ent, laved in cheerful sunshine. All of a 
dden the crowd swirled excitedly, there 
is a brisk scrimmage, a scream, people 
:mpeding hither and thither; and there 
fore me were two men writhing on the 
yvund and a third crumpling up against 
shop front—all slit like pigs. The shop 
is a potter’s, exhibiting green-glazed 
rthenware. Out of a jar, in which it had 
‘aken refuge, popped a tame squirrel. It 
ypped to the length of its chain and, 
valancing on a pot lid, peered interestedly 
wn upon the squirming man _ below. 
Phere we were—three dying men, myself 
and the squirrel. Murderers, everyone 
else, had vanished. 
It took me some seconds to realize what 
had happened. Half-past two of a sunny 
ifternoon seemed 


colored paper, evergreens and artificial 
flowers, sits a beggar playing on a pipe, 
while his brat lustily crashes cymbals; 
there is a wedding within. 

On every door are pasted pictures of 
two ferocious warriors, brandishing weap- 
ons and grimacing horribly, the genii 
guardians of the house. The city abounds 
in pagodas, but they are shabby affairs. 
Their names are the best part of them— 
Temple of Great Virtue, of the Bull of 
Springtime, the Jade Dragon, the Dragon 
King, Heart of the Sea, Five Flowers and 
Literary Culture. The most interesting — 
the Copper Pagoda and Si-chan—lie some 
miles outside the walls. I rode out to the 
former on an energetic but wooden- 
headed little stallion who, despite well- 
meant efforts to pick the best of the road, 
persisted in the stoniest and most slippery 

places. I took it that 





suchan improper time 
for a job of that sort. 
Murders by the best / 
authors invariably oc- 
cur in lonely spots at 
the dead of night, not 
in a crowded street, 
just after lunch. 

It didn’t seem ap- 
propriate or real. 
However, the three 
poor chaps writhing 
their souls out in the 
mud were real enough. 
Time, place, every- 
thing notwithstand- 
ing, it was murder. 

The victims of this affair, I learned, 
were Cantonese merchants. The mur- 
derers were suspected to be soldiers and, 
as far as I know, got clean away with a 
comfortable lump of money to reward 
them for their enterprise. Nobody wor- 
ried. Three men less meant a trifle more 
room for others. China, with its four 
hundred and fifty millions, is grossly over- 
burdened; somebody has got to go. It 
was, I think, the late Li Hung Chang who 
refused to countenance a European scheme 
for banking the Hoangho on the score that 
the river’s frequent floods periodically 
eased the population problems of his coun- 
try. And Li Hung Chang had the reputa- 
tion of being a very wise old Chink. 

The streets of Yunnan-Fu are narrow, 
filthy, stinking, swarming and_ break- 
neck—whole paving blocks being absent 
here and there, leaving pits a foot deep. 
Nevertheless, traffic hums and hustles 
through these cramped and tortuous al- 
leys from dawn to dark. Porters sidle by 
carrying bales of hides or great white 
chunks of salt that look like marble. Here 
comes a notable borne high in a chair by 
shouting coolies. There go the gay palan- 
quins of a wedding party. From one di- 
rection comes a chain of wooden oxcarts, 
ungreased axles piercingly ashriek; from 
another a string of shaggy little pack 
ponies, come in from Tibet or the Shan 
States, perhaps, months on the road. Now 
it is a gang of loaded convicts, their legs 
jingling musically. 





In a Yunnan-Fu Street 


._YERE are rich men in black silk, smoke 
. 1 gray or royal blue. There, sturdy peas- 

t women in coarse red jackets, coolies and 
\) wgar folk in rag patchworks. Here are 
lh wkers of sweetmeats and sugar cane, 
r: staurateurs carrying their smoking, odor- 
li rous establishments along with them, 

ng on poles. Here are workers in the 

‘er for which the mines of Yunnan have 

n famed for centuries; workers in the 

ned Ta-li marble, in green jade and 
\“uite, enamel and kingfisher plumes. 
1 1ere are stores displaying lustrous silks. 

re, furriers’ shops hung with bunches 
O! leopard skins, wolf, panther, red Yun- 
nan fox, Siberian squirrel, sable, wildcat 
and pheasant. There, Butcher’s Row, 
vyhere sides of black buffalo meat swing 
be side grinning dogs—these latter a great 
dciicacy. Here, shops of funeral stuff, 
paper junks, horses, palanquins and sub- 
Stantial coffins made of valuable yellow 
Samou wood. There, beneath a canopy of 

















he was one of the 
Young China party, 
. \ sworn against any 
foreign interference, 
no matter how bene- 
{ ficial, and let him have 
his head; nor, I con- 
fess, did he put a foot 
wrong, though I have 
had more comfortable 
rides. 


The Temple 


HE track ran for 

miles along the 
top of dikes raised 
above the paddy fields. I passed strings 
of pack animals and parties of coolies 
staggering into town under loads of hides 
and charcoal, cut through a couple of ham- 
lets full of children and saddleback pigs, 
and climbed the slopes of a bare range, 
threading my way round gaping fissures 
fifty feet deep and raw as wounds. It was 
though some almighty power had 
grasped the hills in its hands and rent 
them asunder. The temple lay in the 
depths of a still wood of pine and beech. 
Two tall demons guarded the outer gate, 
the one battle-ax in hand, the other fanged 
like a wild boar, and immediately inside 
the gate was a third, a golden fiend with 
a flaming beard, brandishing a club. 

Beyond were two courts, tree-grown 
and flanked by sheds containing forty- 
eight man-sized genii. Most of them were 
terrible creatures, claw-footed, bat-winged, 
tiger-fanged, hurling thunderbolts and 
hammers. Some had eyes in the center of 
their foreheads, and mouths gaping in 
their distended bellies; but others again 
were friendly folk—placid sages of old 
China holding a book or a flower. There 
was a queen with a gilded face, dandling 
a child, not unlike an Italian Madonna, 
and a nice old gentleman with a white 
beard petting a spotted stag. All these 
vividly painted images were made of 
nothing but common mud, plastered over 
a cane framework. There was not a living 
thing in sight but the little green squirrels 
peering from the tree tops; not a sound 
to be heard but the wind sighing through 
the beeches. Winter leaves blew hither 
and thither across the deserted courts, 
heaping in gold-brown drifts at the feet of 
god and demon. 

The pagoda itself stands on a white 
marble base at the top of a flight of steps. 
It was erected toward the close of the great 
Ming dynasty —about the beginning of the 
fifteenth century —and is a small pavilion 
built of richly chiseled copper through- 
out—doors, walls and roof. With its 
perfect proportions and the delicate and 
fanciful filigree carvings with which it is 
fretted from eaves to base, it looks like a 
giant jewel casket, the masterpiece of an 
Oriental Cellini. Typical of China, the 
guardian priest had hung his week’s wash- 
ing out to dry on the marble balustrade! 
This same worthy issued from his lodge 
and let me into the pagoda, smoking his 
pipe unabashed before the sacred Fu-tse. 
Suddenly a shrill, exultant cackle pierced 
the quiet. The priest cocked his ears and 
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—for your 
fitted bag, too 








ln time 

of urgent 
need, burns 
soothed + - 


Quick, unscarred healing 
with this surgical dressing 


Read this experi- 

ence: “While I 
was heating baby’s 
bottle over an al- 
cohol lamp, my 
sleeve caught fire. 
y arm was severe- 
ly burned. Unguen- 
tine stopped the tor- 
ture. The blistered 
flesh healed marvel- 
ously—notasugégestion 
of a scar is left.” 
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HE hazard of burns— 

can you neglect it? At any time 
you may face it, in your own home— 
agony beyond measure—disfigure- 
ment.<.+ « WORRE » » 

Like millions of others, for all burns, 
great or small, be ready— Unguentine, 
guick! 

Your own physician would prescribe 
Unguentine. It is the dressing used for 


burns in 80% of American hospitals, by 
famous surgeons everywhere. It has saved 


thousands of lives. Apply it. Instantly the 
pain stops; clean, healthy healing begins. 
And soon—almost invariably—not even 
@ scar! 

Use Unguentine thick on burns or open 
cuts. In severe cases, spread on gauze, 
apply, and bandage lightly. Keep a tube 
close at hand—in your own medicine chest; 
you will find a hundred uses for it, 
with all the family. Made by The 
Norwich Pharmacal Company, 
Norwich, N. Y. At your 
druggist’s, 50 cents. 
















The Norwich Pharmacal Company, 
Department J-29, Norwich, N. Y. 
Please send me a free trial tube of Unguentine 


and “What to do,” by M. W. Stofer, M.D. 





—a trusted name on 
pharmaceutical 
preparations 


FREE—a generous tube 











cA charming little hosiery record 
and number tags make “‘d. 
easy. Free with every purchase of 
the Durham styles listed. Get them 
from the nearest Durham dealer. 
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Your eye tells you instantly when 
hosiery is smart. There is no mis- 
taking style. If you could be as sure 
of long wear, hosiery buying would 
be simple. But there is only one way 
to test durability —by actual use. 


We believe Durham Hosiery will 
give you the most wear. Only the 
choicest materials are used; every pair is made 
with infinite care and all wear points are pro- 
tected by Durham special reinforcement—hidden 
honesty that only wear reveals. But do not take 
our word for extra wear. We offer you a new 
way to prove it yourself—date your hosiery. 


Dated hosiery was first introduced in Paris 
by one of the smartest women’s shops. Enthu- 


LYURHAM HOSIERY 


'‘Qcdle ..... made with infinite care in the worlds largest hosiery mills 


l@ hew way lo les [ 1OS1ery bale C 


siastically received by the Parisienne, it is now 
being adopted by America’s smartest women. 


With every purchase of Durham styles listed 
below, your store gives you the attractive 
Durham booklet, “Pair and Compare,” in which 
to keep an exact record of how long your 
stockings wear. Also six pairs of numbered 
cloth tags, enough to date six pairs of stock- 
ings. Use this simple method to compare the 
value of Durham Hosiery with any other kind 
you or your family happen to be wearing. 

By keeping this record, you can prove to 
yourself what millions of wearers already know 
—that Durham durability is not mere talk but 
established fact. As for style, just examine a pair. 


Durham Hosiery Mills, New York City, N. Y. 


FOR WOMEN: In season’s charming colors — Phyllis or Phantom, full-fashioned, silk to top, $1.95... 
Penelope, full-fashioned, service silk, $1.85 . . . Daphne, all-purpose silk, $1 . . . Periwinkle, silk reinforced with 
Rayon, $1... FOR MEN: Traymore, silk reinforced with Rayon, 50 cents . .. Dollar Bill, finest mercerized lisle, 
3 pair, $1... 1700 G. S., lisle sox U. S. Marines couldn’t wear out, 25 cents... FOR CHILDREN: Polly Prim, 
triple strength heel and toe, 25 cents... Mohican, with derby rib, 25 cents . . . Ruggles, strong, comfortable, 
29 cents. If your dealer cannot supply you, send us his name with order and remittance. Specify size, style and color. 
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‘Because Durham Hosiery is dura- 
ble as well as stylish, it meets the 
demands of strenuous sightseeing 
and is highly regarded , Amer- 
ican tourists abroad. If you con- 
template a trip to the continent 
this summer write — the name 
of the shop that offers Durham 
Hosiery exclusively in Paris. 
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LINGING, intangible, fineas the 
mists of a woodland dawn are 
these world famous Poudres de 
Luxe of Piver. Created, odeured, and 
packed in France, they may be had 
in all standard shades as well as 
Basanée (Sun Tan) the new day shade. 


Each—one dollar the box 


GETICHE 
Odeur of 
Youth’s 
Charm 





Le TREFLI 
INCARNAT 
The yearning of 
unknown dreams 





‘POMPEIA 


Faint fragrance of 
ancient grandeur 









CGALORAMYE 


Subtle fragrance 
of hidden gardens 


cAZUREA 
Spirituelle aroma 


of life and love 


LITPIVER 


FONDEE EN 1774 PARIS 








I L. T. PIVER, Inc. 
|| 118 East 16th Street 46 St. Alexander St. 
New York, N. Y. Montreal, Canada 
| 


|| . I am sending 25c for a ‘‘Get Acquainted’’ 
|| Package of Fétiche Perfume, Sachet, and Face 
|| Powder, in Basanée (Sun Tan) the new day-shade, 
|| : - copy of ‘‘Three Centuries of Beauty Secrets.”’ 
1 é 

\| Name 


L. T. PIVER, Led. 








| Street__ 
| City. 




















(Continued from Page 219) 


with a hasty apologetic bow to me disap- 
peared. His hen had done the daily job; 
he was off to gather the fruits. 

The trip to Si-Chan consumed the whole 
day. Half an hour’s ride, three hours on 
the “‘Grass Sea’’ in a sailing sampan, a 
mile walk and then a climb up the moun- 
tain of the Green Jade Chicken through 
woods of fir, beech and ancient oak. I 
lunched in a temple some twelve hundred 
feet above the lake, drinking green tea 
brewed by the priests, presided over by 
four great scowling images of painted mud. 
The plateau of Yunnan-Fu lay spread like 
a map beneath—hamlets, farms, glinting 
rivers and rice fields, all lit with clear 
winter sunshine. Opposite reared the 
Mountain of the Golden Horse. Far 
away to the north was the city itself with 
its brown walls and red-tiled roofs, and to 
the northwest another mountain striped 
with great bars of red and black—the 
head of a dragon, they say, that has its 
tail in Sze-Chuan. Below shone the Tien 
Lake, green and red, green with the sub- 
marine grasses from which it gets its 
name, red where the inundated lands 
showed through. Tien Lake, of course, 
had its dragon, too, once upon a time. 

Dragons of every color must have been 
as thick as wasps in the old days. There 
is hardly a nook or a corner in Yunnan 


that isn’t dedicated to the unblessed 
memory of a once-resident monster. 

Lunch finished, I lit a pipe and strolled 
along the dizzy gallery with a sheer drop 
of seven hundred feet over the railing. 
The gallery terminated in a small grotto 
chiseled out of the live rock. A party of 
young Chinese gentlemen were picnicking 
in this airy niche, enlivening the repast 
with volleys of firecrackers and tunes on 
a four-foot zither. They were courtesy 
itself, springing up and inviting me to 
join their feast. I thanked them as best 
I could, explaining by signs that I had 
already lunched. 

One favor I did beg of them, however. 
The grotto was dedicated to the God of 
Literature, a sprightly golden person 
dancing on the head of a winged dragon 
against a background of painted monkeys, 
cranes and lotus flowers. The Spirit of 
Literature—and I had nothing to offer 
him! One of the picnickers had a packet 
of joss sticks. I begged a few of him. He 
pressed the whole packet on me, but I 
took four only, stuck them in a pot, set 
light to them, and taking off my hat, 
bowed low to the golden dancer. I trust 
he’ll remember me some day and add 
power to my elbow. 





EDITOR’S NOTE—The sixth installment of 
Around the World I Go will appear in an early 
issue. 


Will the Movies Ever be Different? 


(Continued from Page 14) 


This audience has vanished and a more 
sophisticated multitude has taken its 
place. But in spite of veneer of sophisti- 
cation, the spirit of it is largely the same. 

Film audiences have subdivided them- 
selves into three most unequal parts: 
First, the cognoscenti, or smart people, 
who love prize fights and circuses and 
theaters or anything that will kill an hour 
or so; then the learned scribes, who write 
about them and criticize them, amounting 
to 30 per cent between them; and finally 
the real movie audience, the submerged, 
silent 70 per cent, who support the indus- 
try, give no utterance, but speak in the sign 
language of the dollar. 

It is a curious fact that the first two fac- 
tions, despite their access to the press and 
a great deal of talk, are negligible. We 
hear little from the real people. There are 
many trade papers with enormous circula- 
tions, but they reflect the ideas of the 
trade, not the public. And yet there seems 
to be a more complete rapport between the 
movie manufacturer and his actual audi- 
ence than there is between any other 
manufacturer and his consumers. The 
trade, artists, directors and producers, con- 
sult the wishes of this controlling 70 per 
cent and have become one happy family. 
It is an entente that can never be en- 
dangered. Its slogan is optimism. The 70 
per cent have caused the trade to know 
that they must be thrilled, entertained and 
informed, but protected from life in any 
of its sinister aspects. They will take care 
of that end of it themselves elsewhere; not 
in the theater. The manufacturer would 
just as soon climb Parnassus, but he must 
eat on the way up—or perish.* ‘The out- 
standing successes of the screen are the 
characters capable of coping with fate, 
and doing it with health and strength. 


Superior Films 


O ASPERSION must be cast at life 

itself. The 70 per cent lack the dilet- 
tante’s love of woe for its own sake. The 
fate that meanders malignantly through 
classic works stands no chance with them. 
It cannot move blind and inexorable as 
in Greek tragedy, Shakspere or the classic 
novelists. It has been tried by several 
producers and has been found to be curi- 
ously unentertaining. The audiences were 





*He will not perish. 


bored and felt themselves tricked, and re- 
sented the experiment. I saw one of these 
so-called superior films before a typical 
movie audience. I admired the acting and 
the intuitive German direction, but was 
glad when it was over and a two-reel 
comedy commenced. The first scene in 
this comedy was about an importunate 
bill collector who was thrown down a coal 
hole by a Chinaman. I knew that no such 
thing had ever happened in life, but I ac- 
cepted it hilariously. So did the rest of 
the audience; we were all home again. 


eA Masterpiece of Business 


NE of the reasons Chaplin and Harold 

Lloydare such universal favorites is be- 
cause fate always plays straight for them. 
Chaplin, a truly great artist, devises a 
thousand diverting situations and pieces of 
business. He is the genius of the humor- 
ously pathetic. If a safe falls or a gla- 
cier divides, it leaves him, unconsciously, 
victorious. He wanly waddles in his in- 
imitable way from one catastrophe to an- 
other unscathed. Harold Lloyd represents 
adolescent, happy helplessness, eagerness, 
an amazing personality. Each scene is 
a masterpiece of business. Fate plays 
with him as a cat with a mouse, and 
finally, unable to annihilate such an amia- 
ble eagerness, lets him go happy. The 
great exponent of well-being, health, 
strength and romance, all,in conflict and 
all brought to an issue that thrills and 
overjoys, is Douglas Fairbanks. He is the 
poetry of motion. As the audience watches 
him carve his way through fate with 
thumbs down, it is really watching itself 
with his costume on; it would fit few in 
the audience, but no matter. Fairbanks is 
the perfect athlete, and there are thrills 
aplenty as he moves from one romantic 
scene to another, with the grace and 
strength of a panther. His pictures are a 
joy to the eye as well asa tonic to the spirit. 

I am always just a little wearied by the 
unquestionably skillful invective of clever 
scribes to whom the Hollywood slogan of 
“bigger and better movies”’ is like red to 
a bull. Chesterton, the genial, becomes 
almost Mosaic in his indignation when 
he takes a fall out of the movies. 

In a magazine article he pointed out 
much that was sound and regrettably true, 
but I wish he had been funnier or had 
labeled a few movie foibles with a tag of 








TWO THIN LAYERS 
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in outer layer for Warmth 


COTTON 


inner layer for Comfort 


NO SKIN 
IRRITATION 
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ummertime 
babies too 


need Duofold 
Underwear 


RAGILE, tender, wide-eyed 

newcomers to welcoming 
households. Nothing in the world 
isas sweet asa new baby—nothing 
that deserves such care. And re- 
member, mothers, that even in 
the hottest weather, temperature 
changes between midday and 
midnight. Duofold takes care of 
these changes. 

Babies especially need the pro- 
tectionof wool. Duofold gives this 
and more, for it has two thin layers; 
the outside layer contains wool 
for warmth, but wool irritation 
is avoided since the inner layer is 
made of soft, soothing cotton. 

If youcan’t buy Duofold in your 
local store, write me. I shall be 
pleased also to offer you advice 
on the care and dressing of baby. 


Cath (Sarr ard, Qu. 


(Registered Nurse) 


Duofold 


Health Underwear 
Jor Infants and Children 






WOOL 
in outer layeS inner layer 
forwarmth for comfort 


Pee eee a 


EDYTH BARNARD, R.N. 
Duofold Health Underwear Co., Infants’ Dept. 
Mohawk, N.Y. 
‘PLEASE send me your booklet “‘Health 
Protection for Infants and Children.” 
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Do You 


Care For Your 
Dog 
Properly? 


The pleasure you get out 
of having a dog depends 
largely upon the kind of care 
you give him. His require- 
ments are almost the same 
as a human’s. He must be 
kept clean and healthy. A 
clean, glossy coat, a skin 
free from infection and a 
healthy condition will make 
you proud of him. 


Every dog requires medi- 
cines from time to time. 
People who know how to 
care properly for dogs al- 
ways insist on Glover’s 
Imperial Dog Medicines. 


' Get Our Free Book 


Tells important things you 
should know about the 
Feeding, Care, Symp- 
toms and Treat- 
ment of your 








ardized pre- 
scriptions of the 
well known special- 
ist on animal diseases— 
Dr. H. Clay Glover, V. S., 
who for over 20 years was Vet- 
erinarian of the world-famous West- 
minster Kennel Club. Glover’s 
Imperial Medicines have been used 
for over 50 years by leading Vet- 
erinarians, Breeders and Fanciers. 
They are reliable, safe and effective. 


Get these Medicines 
for Your Dog 


When he is sick, prompt aid is as 
important to him as it is to a 
human being. 
Listed below are a few Medicines 
every dog lover should have handy. 
Glover’s Worm Capsules 
Glover’s Vermifuge 
Glover’s Condition Pills 
Glover’s Diarrhoea Medicine 
Glover’s Distemper Medicine 
Glover’s Digestive Pills 
Glover’s Cough Medicine 


When sending for the FREE 
book, address Dep’t L. H. J. 83 


H. GLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. 
119 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
Send for special Booklet 
on Glover’s treatment 

for the human scalp 

































































































wit. Phrases can do much. Under such 
harsh treatment some of our faults might 
have disappeared, as under a beneficent 
unguent, or as beards disappeared from 
the American visage in the late eighties— 
the result of a rime that appeared in a 
Western newspaper, the burden of which 
was: ‘‘And the wind blew through his 
whiskers.” 

From the beginning—that is, since 
there have been men of mentality and 
background leading the mass attacks on 
the films—there has been an attempt to 
prove that the public really wants and 
should have something different on the 
screen. The critics contend that the pub- 
lic has no voice in what should be pecul- 
iarly its very own theater. Each year, 
they will inform you with some of the in- 
dignation that so rouses Chesterton, the 
public is being buncoed by a group of 
business men and artistic morons sitting 
in conference in Hollywood, shaping ways 
and means of making all pictures more 
alike and thus standardizing the product. 
Now the public is not being imposed upon. 
If it is deceived, it is self-deceived. The 
movies are not only ways of escape; they 
are records of the pub- 
lic’s own longings. They 
write them themselves. 
It is as impossible for 
the producer to foretell 
what every man will 
take away from a movie 
as it would be for him 
to know what an audi- 
ence brings to a picture 
theater in the way of un- 
derstanding and back- 
ground. Audiences like 
the same film for dif- 
ferent reasons. Their 
own problemsare differ- 
ent, and consequently 
their daydreams are. 
The children will vote 
that Uncle Frank tells 
a better story than 
father or mother, be- 
cause his version of Jack the Giant 
Killer does not begin: “Jack was a good 
boy who always had clean hands at din- 
ner.” It is the business of the producers 
to find the Uncle Franks and make them 
scenario writers and directors. And this, 
the critics say, makes far too much sweet- 
ness and optimism. There has always 
been this plaint. Literature may have 
many facets, but the movies have always 
been like the stories told by some old 
hunter before the fire. The wind is howl- 
ing without, but the bears and Indians are 
far away. And the hunter omits uninter- 
esting details; he talks in high spots. 


eA Pearl Left on the Gounter 


HEN I was first in the movies, work- 

ing for the old Biograph Company in 
Fourteenth Street, New York, I bought my 
cigars at a shop near the studio. The man 
behind the counter knew that I worked in 
the pictures, and he would jest with me 
about the crude melodramas that he had 
seen. But he continued to see them. In 
my work in the theater I had met many 
critics, professional and self-appointed, but 
this man was the first critic of the movies 
I ever talked to. I asked him why he 
wasted his evenings in this fashion if he 
held the pictures in such contempt. I did 
not realize at the time how freighted with 
psychological truth his reply was. ‘“‘I like 
to watch ’em,”’ he said, ‘‘ because the right 
guy always gets away with it.” 

Here was a secret formula to make a 
fortune with. I left the pearl, however, 
on the counter—with the certificates he 
offered me. It was stupid of me, for ever 
since, the remembrance of that old cigar 
man escaping from his troubles by going 
to the movies has haunted me. For me at 
least his observation has explained so much 
which I have noticed through the years 
since. That is the real magnet, the light 
that attracts the moths: ‘I like to watch 
em because the right guy always gets away 
with it.”” What a mute, inglorious Milton 
he was. Because I fear—indeed I know 





that this cigar man did not “always get 
away with it” himself. 

He was a most curious character. He 
was a German, and, as Germans are often 
apt to be, he was at times very melan- 
choly, introspective and given to pro- 
fundities. He had a Weltschmerz that 
must have been congenital. Because out- 
side of semiannual notes that he had to 
do some commercial legerdemain with, he 
had every reason to be most contented. 

One day, after I had been for twelve 
hours under lights and there had been 
many trying mishaps and delays at the 
studio, I stopped for some cigarettes. 
Though it was his usual hour for a picture 
show, the cigar man was behind his 
counter. He told me he had seen twice 
running a picture that I had written for 
Griffith, and had sent his wife and son to 
see it that night. I bowed my apprecia- 
tion; he laughed and said it was very 
amusing. This puzzled me, for Griffith 
and I considered it very dramatic and 
touching. He gave me a cigar on the 
shop and shaking another waggishly at 
me, he said: ‘‘ You know better than that 
picture. That boy would never have got 
away with what you 
and Griffith made him 
do. Things don’t hap- 
pen that way.” 


eA Fact Picture 


HIS film, in which 

the late Bobbie Har- 
ron made his first suc- 
cess, had been founded 
on fact. Down near 
Port Jefferson, on Long 
Island, there was a 
butcher boy, Joe, who 
drove round, peddling 
meat. In the early 
morning he started out 
in a cart with ice and 
dealt out the cuts and 
chops that his cus- 
tomers wanted. On his 
route lived an old woman, too poor to buy 
from him. In winter she had no fire. Now 
and then Joe would stop and give her a 
chop or a bit of meat that was left. When 
she died he was rewarded in her will. He 
was her sole heir. The old miser had three 
thousand dollars in a savings bank. This 
was the basis of our film, The Tender- 
Hearted Boy, of which Griffith and I were 
both very proud. For that day and age it 
was not a bad movie. I tried to tell the 
cigar man this, but he interrupted: ‘Oh, 
that’s all right; go on, if you can get away 
with it; maybe you're right.” 

He had a thin little blue book in his 
hand, a match marking his place. ‘‘ What 
are you reading?” I asked, changing the 
subject, for he had made me a bit self- 
conscious. 

“Ah,” he said, “this would make a 
great, great picture. Have you ever read 
it?’’ I took it and opened it at his place, 
and my eyes met this baneful paragraph: 

In early youth, as we contemplate our com- 
ing life, we are like children in a theater be- 
fore the curtain is raised, sitting there in high 
spirits and eagerly waiting for the play to 
begin. It is a blessing we do not know what 
is really going to happen. Could we fore- 
see it, there are times when children might 
seem like innocent prisoners condemned, not 


to death but to life, and as yet unconscious 
of what their sentence means. 


I looked at the author’s name— Arthur 
Schopenhauer. I read while he eyed me. 
I gasped. 

*“What have you found?” he chortled. 

I read aloud: 

“If you want a safe compass to guide you 
through life and to banish all doubt as to the 
right way of looking at it, you cannot do better 
than accustom yourself to regard this world 
as a penitentiary, a sort of penal colony.” 


I returned it to him, as if it might ex- 
plode. “‘I knew Schopenhauer,” he said. 
‘““My father worked for him.” 

“‘T don’t like this gay old friend of your 
father’s at all. I don’t believe a word of 
this stuff—any more than you do,” I added. 


(Continued on Page 225) 
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Real Secret 
of ‘Beautiful 
Skin! 


HE most important clue totrue 
‘Tee lies in the fact that 
no “ring” of dirt is left around either 
wash bowl or bath tub when 
Bathasweet is used. 

“But,” you exclaim, “ what can 
that have to do with beautiful 
skin?” Just this: 

Beauty specialists agree that 
blackheadsand most other skin blem- 
ishes are due to pores that have 
become clogged, often by their own 
secretions. The remedy is a more 
perfect cleansing method, and Bath- 
asweet offers the best method that 
has yet been devised. Its softening 
action enables water to dissolve 
dirt more freely and hold it in so- 
lution, as evidenced by the absence 
of the “ring.’” When you use Batha- 
sweet even the tiniest recesses of 
the pores are quickly cleansed. And 
the dirt is not washed back. Asa 
consequence skin blemishes disap- 
pear and soon your skin takes on 
a clear, healthful loveliness such as 
it never knew before. 


The Luxury of the 
‘Perfumed Bath! 


No other road to skin-beauty is so sure, so 
easy, or so pleasant as this. The soft, lim- 
pid water feels so good! And then the 
delight of washing and bathing in water 
sweet-scented as a flower garden—that 
leaves about you a subtle, almost scentless, 
personal fragrance that is the very height of 
daintiness! What luxury can vie with this? 
Yet Bathasweet costs so little! 25c, soc, 
$1, and $1.50, at Drug and Department 
Stores. It has been used by gentlewomen 
for over 20 years. Will you, too, try it? 


A can sent free if you mail this cou- 
FREE pon with name and address to C. S. 
Welch Co., Dept. HE, New York. 
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~ Could Nurse a “Grouch” 


in a Colorful Home? 


Hew simple it is to make your home 
more attractive and livable by judi- 
cious use of color in furniture, woodwork 
and hangings! You can produce most 
pleasing color harmonies with Valspar 
Brushing Lacquer—the finish that dries 
in a few minutes. 

You want your living room comfortable 
but cheerful—not too vividly colorful. If 
the general color scheme is a restful brown, 
or oak, or mahogany, why not enhance 
the tone effect and avoid monotony by 
introducing a “relief”? note of color? 
Paint a chair or table, bookcase or some 
other piece of furniture in Coral Sand, 
Chinese Red or India Ivory Valspar 
Lacquer. 

In your bedroom perhaps you will Val- 
spar Lacquer all the furniture in one color 
—Holland Blue, Persian Lilac or Palm 


The Valspar Lacquer Colors are 


Italian Blue 


Peacock Blue 8 French Gray 14 Nile Green 
Palm Green 9 Chinese Red 15 Coral Sand 
Jonquil Yellow 10 Cardinal Red 16 Java Brown 
India Ivory 11 Argentine Orange Also White 
Persian Lilac 12 Black and Clear 





BRUSHING 


LACQUER 


Green—using some contrasting color for 
stenciling and striping. 

In the breakfast room and kitchen you 
should use bright, cheerful colors that im- 
prove your disposition and your appetite 
—colors like Argentine Orange, Peacock 
Blue and Jonquil Yellow. 

Once the fundamental principles of Dec- 


oration are understood the proper use of 
color is a simple matter. To help you 
solve your own particular decorating prob- 
lems we have prepared a most unusual 
and attractive book called “How to Keep 
Your House Young.’ You will find a 
wealth of color information and helpful 
suggestions in this book, sent free for the 


7 Oriental Green 13 Holland Blue 


asking. 


The coupon below is a convenient way 
to get your copy and samples of Valspar 
Brushing Lacquer. 









The famous 
Valspar boiling 
water test 





This coupon is worth 
25 to 75 cents 





















Valentine & Company 
460-4th Ave., N. Y. 

I enclose dealer’s 
name and stamps— 
20c for each 45c sample 
can of colors specified 
below. (Only three 
samples of Valspar 
Brushing Lacquer 
supplied per person at 
this special price.) 





Send me these 
Valspar Lacquer Colors 
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no glory like his 
who saves his 


33 
country. 
TENNYSON 


SS: A. EMORIAL DAY—and there, before them, 


gleams the pure enduring beauty of marble against 
\ 
springtime prren. and living flowers! A soldier’s 
aaa renews its eterna! tribute for another year! 


Marble! Fit for the immortals in the ancient days of 
Athens’ glory, marble has always been used to perpetuate 
mankind’s most noble sentiments — tributes to a nation’s 
heroes — memories of a family’s personal devotion. 


Today, marble —Vermont Marble —is still America’s 
noblest memory stone. It brings the strength of everlasting 
hills to perpetuate its beauty. Through many generations 
its finely chiseled contours will serenely speak to men the 
thought that stirs your heart today. 


LL over the country are Master Craftsmen Rae 
in Marble, authorized dealers of the VER- KL THAT & | 

MONT MARBLECOMPANY. Theywill placetheir MoEAUTIFUL ie 
skilland our own Department of Design at your ME sHAtt amore 
service, helping you with preliminary sketches Me FOREVER 3 
to plan in harmony the beauty of a memorial 1 
and its surroundings. 

This booklet is free—to show you the beauty 
these craftsmen have achieved for others—to 
tell you more of marble. Write for it! 


VERMONT MARBLE COMPANY 
Proctor, Vermont 
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Every stain 
vanishes! 


THESE stains, marks and unsightly in- 
crustations, how hard they used to be 
to scrub off! But this task is no longer 
unpleasant, for Sani-Flush cleans the 
toilet bowl and leaves it glistening 
white. 

Simply sprinkle Sani-Flush into the 
bowl, follow directions on the can, 
then flush. Doesn’t it sparkle like new? 

The sparkling cleanliness of Sani- 
Flush reaches even the hidden trap, 
where you can’t get with a_ brush. 
Makes it clean too. And banishes all 
foul odors. Harmless to plumbing 
connections. Keep Sani-Flush handy. 
Important! 

Buy Sani-Flush in new punch-top 
can at your grocery, drug or hardware 
store; or send 25c for full-sized can. 
30c in Far West. 35c in Canada. 


_ Sani -Flush 


\ Cleans Closet Bowls W hthout Scouring 


Tue Hycrenic Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 
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| what a soft towel!” 


O girlish skin is too tender for Boott 
; Towels. Girls like them too, because 
they are so absorbent and so bright-white. 

The boys of the family are “for” them 
as well. They like them for face towels, 
for hand towels and for the brisk rub-down 
after the bath. 

Buy Boott Towels from your dealer in 
packages of six or singly. Or send 25 cents 
for a full-sized sample. Boott Mills, Dept. 
Js, Lowell, Mass. 

Makers of Boott Scrim 
and Scrim Curtains 
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(Continued from Page 222) 


“I don’t believe anything!” he said. 

It was a depressing and unnecessary 
colloquy. I had been under the lights 
for twelve hours and was weary. I could 
think of nothing further to say to this sur- 
prising old man. I was glad when Harry 
Carey joined me and demanded tobacco 
and a package of papers. I left without 
saying anything more. 

I changed my cigar store and never 
saw him again. It is several years since I 
opened that depressing, 
thin blue book at that 
discouraging page, but 
the paragraph remains 
in my consciousness and 
recurs unbidden at in- 
tervals, like malaria. 
And whenever I begin 
to speculate about the 
ways of Hollywood, 
there comes to me the 
picture of that old cigar 


people would have just cause for com- 
plaint, and would have a perfect right to 
run amuck with any odd-shaped weapon 
that was within their reach; but the films 
happily are not transcripts of life, and I 
firmly believe these strange subject races 
are as grateful to the manufacturers of 
them as any natives of America or Europe. 
The white man’s prestige has been totter- 
ing for a long time, and Hollywood has 
had nothing to do with it whatever. As 
soon as the gentleman in evening dress 
loses his grip on that ax, there will really 
be something to get 
hectic about, but that 
is another story. 

I would like to know 
in what way Hollywood 
differs in mental or 
moral deficiency from 
New York, Paris or 
Clapham. I think the 
Basutos, Papuans or 
Andamans would be 
equally outraged by a 





man playing the movies 
against Schopenhauer. 

The intellectuals of today are intrigued 
in the same way that old cigar man was. 
But apparently they do not realize it. 
They write, with the virtuosity of the 
gifted, that the movies misrepresent life. 
Of course they do; that is why the cigar 
man spent his evenings inthe movie theater 
in preference to the spoken theater, or in 
reading philosophy or literature where the 
worst is artistically verified. 


Aldous Huxley's Impressions 


R. ALDOUS HUXLEY lately paid 

America a visit on his homeward 
journey from a tour around the world. He 
writes thus in a magazine: 


oe 

We arrived in time to see a man in what 
the lay novelists call “‘faultless evening 
dress, @mashing a door with an ax, shoot- 
ing several other men, embracing against her 
will a distressed female, also in evening dress. 
Meanwhile another man was hurrying from 
somewhere to somewhere else on a motor- 
car that tumbled over precipices, in trains 
that villains contrived to send full tilt into 
rivers—in vain, however; for the hurrying 
young man always jumped off the doomed 
vehicles in the nick of time and immediately 
found another and still more rapid means of 
locomotion. We did not stay to witness the 
foregone conclusion; but it was sufficiently 
obvious that the man in the hurry would find 
an airplane, which would duly crash on the 
roof of the house where the distressed female 
was being embraced against her will. He 
would rush in and be just in time to prevent 
the consummation of a long protracted as- 
sault. (I may add parenthetically that 
assault in the cinema is always providen- 
tially leisurely.) The villain takes things so 
easily that heroes invariably have the time 
to drive in Straight-Eights from Salt Lake 
City to New York before the virtuous resist- 
ance of the heroine can be overcome. The 
villain would then be shot and the young man 
and distressed female would then embrace, 
lengthily and with gusto, over his carcass. 

he violent imbecilities of the story flick- 

ered in silence against the background of the 
equatorial night. In silence the Javanese 
looked on. What were they thinking? What 
were their private comments on this exhibi- 
tion of Western civilization? I wondered. 
In North Africa, in India I have also won- 
dered. There are many races, skins of many 
shades; there are the colonies of many white 
nations; there are protectorates and man- 
dated territories; there are nominally free 
countries that give | ““concessions’”’—a great 
variety of political institutions and subject 
peoples. ‘ But there is only one Hol lywood.” 
We did not stay to witness the foregone con- 
clusion. 


Mr. 
scenario himself, and for a distraught 
iconoclast I think he did very well. Tt 
was not such a bad movie at thgt. Mr. 
Huxley continues at the same pace: e 


But the share of Hollywood in lowering the 
white man’s 5 peeekige is by-mo means incon- 
siderable. A pgeple whose @wn propagan- 
dists proclaim if to be mentally and morally 
deficient, cannot_expéct ‘to be looked up to. 
If films were r ‘Mue to life, the whole of 
Europe and erica would deserve to be 
handed over as mandated territories to the 
Basutos, Papuans and Andaman pigmies. 


If the films were really true to life, the 
Javanese, or any other yellow or black 





Huxley wrote the rest of the. 





sojourn in any of these 
capitals. Hollywood is 
a mirror that reflects the habits and vir- 
tues and vices of the world at large—neatly 
censored. This reflection is returned to 
the world’s retina at an optimistic angle, 
through rose-colored lenses. 

The learned scribes should not be un- 
gracious and ungrateful if at times the 
stories are naive. 

When a successful contemporary novel 
is transmuted to the films it must undergo 
a filtration process, and the pessimistic 
bacteria— benevolent bacteria in a novel — 
must be removed. According to the swell 
authors, as we would call them out here, 
life is a flop usually. More often than not, 
life is anything but a flop in Hollywood, 
and the works of those swell authors 
have to be changed somewhat or discarded 
altogether. 

I have an apology to offer Mr. Huxley 
and his friends, because I fear I myself 
impersonated that gentleman in faultless 
evening dress and held that ax. The be- 
ginning of the story was strangely fa- 
miliar. I wish he had remained, however, 
because it did not end as he thinks; it was 
really a good bit more subtle. I feel a little 
uncomfortable because he is the first per- 
son so far as I know that ‘‘ walked out on 
me,” but perhaps my acting of this rogue 
did not strike a sympathetic note. 


Frantically Gheerful 
HOPE Mr. Huxley will stop off a day or 


so in Hollywood on his next trip around _ 


the world. I have shown his article to a 
lot of the boys and girls, and they are 
much interested in him. 


They asked me if I knew anyone else 
that had said nasty things about t ‘ 
y’s 


and, since I had shown them Mr. Hu 
article and Mr. Chesterton’s, it wag only 
fair to reveal the names all, the out- 
raged literati. 

But the list was so ve 
lost interest and tol 
Sweeney,” which, a 
correct attitude. 

I hereby “‘tell ig Sweeney.”’ The pub- 
lic in all ages haseen frantically cheerful. 
It is almost impossible for the ‘‘people”’ 
to appreciate the intellectual delights of 
disaster. 

This div@fsion is for the few. It is caviar 
to the multitude. In the grimmest situ- 
ations the public will not appreciate trag- 
edy for long. I do not mean that the 

lic is unsympathetic, but merely that 
if they like tragedy at all they like it in 
“small doses. 

The picture public is entirely different 
from the reading public. They may do 
both; in fact, everybody reads occa- 
sionally; but when they read they read, 
and when they go to a movie they are 
quite different. From Hollywood, much 
maligned, come yearly carloads of good 
cheer for ‘‘fans” all over the world, who 
take pleasure in seeing entertaining rendi- 
tions of heroes and heroines “getting 
away with it.” 

I think it will always be so. 


leng that they 
me’ to “tell it to 
all, I think is the 
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Lift Right Off 











Drop a little “Freezone” on a touchy 
corn or callus for a few nights. In- 
stantly it stops aching, then shortly 
you lift it right off. Doesn’t hurt a bit. 


You can lift off every hard corn, soft 
corn, corn between the toes, and the 
“hard-skin” calluses on bottom of 
feet. Just get a bottle of “Freezone” 
at any drug store, anywhere. 


Edward Wesley and Co., Cincinnati, O. 





You can keep unruly hair in place! 


Hair out of place? 


NEVER! 


—if you use the hair dressing 
more people rely on 
than any other 


Hair with the gleam of burnished 
gold, of amber, or of ebony. Always 
in place, always right! . . . “If only 
my hair weren’t so unruly!” you 
complain. 


Why put up with it? You can keep 
unruly hair smartly in place—all day 
fone ss. 


Stacomb is the hair dressing which more 
people rely on than any other. 


And no wonder! For Stacomb never 
leaves your hair stiff or sticky looking, 
Stacomb merely heightens its natural lustre; 
brings to light its hidden charm. And it 
tends to counteract dandruff, too. 

Many women today prefer the delightful 
new Liquid Stacomb. Others prefer the origi- 
nal cream form—in the opalescent jar or the 
handy tube. All drug and department stores. 
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Standard Laboratories, Inc., 

Dept. G-30, 113 W. 18th Street, New York 
Send me free sample of Stacomb as checked: 

Original, cream form 0 New liquid form 0 
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Be Sure His Soups 
Are Right woos 


When he gets married andthe _ {/ 
honeymoon is over — when \ 
life settles down to the in- 

evitable routine basis, he is 
going to be fussy about his 
food. Givehim lotsand plenty 
of good soups. You may buy 
them in tins. Season 
them, just before serv- 


ing, with one teaspoon- 
ful of 


LEA & PERRINS’ 
SAUCE 


to each can. Some vari- 
etiesneed more. Noother 
way willsosurelywoo his 
kindlyattitude toward his 
meals. Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce is the world’s favor- 
ite seasoning for meats, 
fish, fowl, vegetables, gra- 
vies and dressings. Send 
postal for free booklet. 
Make a dressing of 3 
parts hot melted butter 
and 1 part Lea & Per- 
rins’ Sauce for fish. 


LEA & PERRINS 



























235 West St., N.Y. 
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SOAP DISH 


See how clean and white it is, and 
how easy it is to install. Then visit 
your dealer and ask him to show you 
the other pieces--towel bars, hooks, 
tooth brush holders, etc. Send check 
or money order to J. H. Balmer Co., 
259-267 Plane Street, Newark, N. J. 


You Can Lift Them 








0 
And Wash Them - 








“Thumbs Up” for Joy and Adventure 


(Continued from Page 25) 


One day someone suggested that it 
would be very interesting if the manager 
of the local theater could be persuaded to 
show his motion-picture machine and ex- 
plain its workings; and because of her 
acquaintance in the theater, the one I 
knew least was thought a suitable person 
to make the advance and perfect the 
arrangements. In plain words she was to 
ask the manager to let the party invade 
his property, poke their noses into none of 
their affairs, stalk by all the signs of “‘No 
Admittance’’—and do it in such a way as 
to convince him that it was an opportunity 
he should not permit himself to lose. 

She should have known better, but 
everything bore down upon her weakness, 
and she found herself 
asking this great favor 
which at the moment 
was of no particular 
interest to her; on the 
contrary, rather an an- 
noyance. The man- 
ager was courtesy it- 
self, and the day was 
fixed. Then it devel- 
oped that on that par- 
ticular day a large 
reception had been 
planned to welcome 
some people who were 
arriving, and the in- 
terest in motion pic- 
tures evaporated. 
Rather than seem un- 
grateful to the very courteous manager the 
one I knew least found herself trotting off 
alone to watch the operation of a machine 
she had no particular interest in, for the 
results of which she had very little re- 
spect. 

She climbed a rather long flight of stairs 
and was admitted into a tiny box of a 
place. The performance was not yet over, 
and she peered through a hole at the 
screen below. Everything was as had 
been expected. It was some untamed 
melodrama that flew by in such merciful 
haste as to leave her mind a blank. Once 
safely over and the audience dispersed, the 
extraordinary machine riveted her atten- 
tion. 

Why she should have liked machinery 
I haven’t the ghost of an idea. None of 
her forbears, so far as I know, had held 
their breath at the sight of a piston rod; 
but this blight settled on her in early child- 
hood, and persisted in spite of crass 
ignorance. 


cA Momentous Visit 


HE visit to the motion-picture theater 

was amomentous one for the one I knew 
least, and resulted in many more visits. 
The projection machine itself, with all the 
machines it represented, was an amazing 
thing; it went about its work like a living 
creature, but with impish accuracy im- 
possible to human fingers. Before long, 
various experiments were going forward 
with colored filters to modify the color of 
the projection lamp and to soften the 
image on the screen. 

After many trials the way pointed 
clearly toward color in motion-picture 
photography, and interest shifted from 
the projection machine to the camera. At 
that time photography in color was 
thought to be a hopeless idea, a chimera, a 
will-o’-the-wisp that lured men to desola- 
tion. It was surprising how many people 
were allowing themselves to be lured, how- 
ever. And, as is the history of all such 
movements, it was chiefly uninstructed or 
unscientific people who hoped that light- 
ning would strike them; that they would 
chance upon the solution. 

But, scientific or unscientific, they all 
claimed that there was no artificial light ot 
sufficient power to take colored phcto- 
graphs at the speed necessary for motion 
pictures. There was no incandescent lamp 





of sufficient power, but it seemed prob- 
able that one could be made. The great 
electric company of Schenectady had, 
years before, pulled the one I knew least 
out of a slough of despond and had given 
her company high-powered incandescent 
lamps of a newly devised type; so natu- 
rally hope turned to Schenectady and 
centered there, and a visit to Schenectady 
was arranged. When she arrived in 
Schenectady she was taken straight to the 
illuminating laboratory, where she was 
shown the greatest courtesy. All its facil- 
ities were placed at her disposal. She was 
very grateful, but with a very sinking 
heart, for all the facilities centered in and 
revolved around arc lamps! 

“My dear lady, if 
you need more power, 
why do you not use 
more arcs? If five are 
not enough, use ten— 
twenty —fifty.” 

To which she wanted 
to reply, ‘“‘They are 
despicable things, your 
arcs, flickering and 
sputtering.”’ But in- 
stead she piped up her 
little tune for incan- 
descents. She learned 
it was not the place to 
speak ofincandescents; 
those wretched arcs 
were firmly in resi- 
dence. So experiments 
were tried and tried, and measurements 
were made and made, and at the end of 
several months it all resulted in nothing 
but lost time. She continued to harp upon 
the incandescents; but everyone who was 
good enough to take any trouble proved 
to her, to his entire satisfaction, that in- 
candescents were impossible. Any lamp 
of that type that would be sufficiently 
powerful would be so hot it would burn 
everything up. 


Technicalities 


F COURSE if she could reach Doctor 

Whitney, the head of the Research Lab- 
oratory and the last word in everything ex- 
perimental, she would get final advice that 
perhaps she would have sense enough to 
accept. (That was the inference.) But 
the difficulty was that she was too ignorant 
to make any impression on Doctor Whit- 
ney; her words, so entirely untechnical, 
would be only misleading, and he would 
not know what she was talking about; it 
would be wise if she would learn the 
technical terms, then she would be able 
to understand him when he told her why 
the thing could not be done! It did not 
seem an inspiring prospect. The whole 
thing was rather discouraging. 

She decided, however, to remain in 
Schenectady, learn those redoubtable 
technical words, and be ready to put her 
case before Doctor Whitney. A tiny 
workshop was fitted up, and experiments 
were carried on with any and every lamp 
that could be found. Schenectady was 
strange to her; she had been there only 
twice, and that many years before, and 
she knew no one. It was a curious feeling 
to be able to roam about the streets as 
freely as in a foreign country, for it is 
rather a restricted life when the billboards 
face one at every turn. There was an 
extraordinary sense of freedom and of 
being oneself. The character an actor in- 
terprets in a play is always between him 
and the rest of the world—luckily for him 
when that character is Peter Pan, and 
luckily for him in most cases; oneself is a 
singularly unadorned thing. 

It was a new world, and very strange. 
And it was a somewhat desolate world. 
From having had a little importance she 
was now running a race with everyone 


(Continued on Page 228) 
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>) Scissors. Light, 
< accurately 

0G made and 
> durable. 

No. 816 
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tics evenly and smooth- 
ly. They stay sharp long after 
ordinary shears would be 
worn out. Send for booklet “L”. 


Sold by 
10,000 of the Best Stores 


J. Wiss & Sons Co. 
Newark, N. J. 
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a. Away . 


the Grime and Grease 


This is the modern way. The way that 

modern women have adopted almost unan- 

imously. The way that almost makes 

dishwashing a pleasure. 

Try it yourself—today. Once you know 

how easy it is to wash all your dishes with 
GOTTSCHALK’S 


METAL SPONGE 


REG. U.S. PAT OFF. 


“THE MODERN DISH CLOTH 


you will never go back to the slow, 
unsanitary cloth dish rag. 
Gottschalk’s Metal Sponge cleans silver, glasswat 
and china instantly and without a scratch. It makes 
caked and greasy pots and pans shine 
like new. It is guaranteed not to 
Tust, corrode, splinter or scratch 
your hands. 
This is the only metal sponge. It is 
big —cleans quickly because it covers 
lots of surface. It is soft and pleasant 
to handle. It has hundreds of other 
uses in the home. It i 
particularly useful in th 
garage. 
If your dealer cannot suppl; 
you immediately we will 
a fill your order direct. Just 
“wrk”: send 25 cents with the 
BRE! “coupon below. 


METAL SPONGE SALES CORP. 
2726 N. Mascher St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Mertat Sponce Sates Corp. 
2726 N. Mascuer St., PHILApELpuiA, Pa. 


Enclosed please find 25 cents for which please send me 
One large size Gottschalk's Metal Sponge 


Dealer's Name 
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Protect and Beautify Your Car 


with these easily attached, tailored seat covers 


er covering the upholstery of your car 
they protect light dresses and do away with dust- 
raising whisk brooms which wear out upholstery 
fabrics. No need now to scrub at spots with costly 
cleaners to keep the zmside value of your car as great as 
its outside value. Fandango Auto Seat Covers keep cars 
and clothes clean, and are easy to clean after long service. 


They Fit Perfectly 


As smooth fitting as the original upholstery, Fandango 
Covers protect your car’s interior, your garments and in- 
crease your car’s trade-in value. They fit perfectly, be- 
cause master patterns are cut for every model car listed 
as soon as exhibited at the shows. Remember—the serial 
number on your engine no longer wholly governs your 
car's worth. Its worth is what your dealer thinks he 
can sell it for. 


The beautiful Fandango striped fabrics in restful greys 
and exquisite blues, with perfectly harmonizing Spanish 
art icatherette reinforcements at all wearing edges, im- 
prove the appearance of many new cars. 


You Get 10 Pieces in a Set 


‘The sets consist of covers for seats, backs, side panels, 

1 rests, and door covers with large pockets. The back 
part of the front seat cover reaches the floor, thus 
offering protection against the feet of the rear seat 
occupants in the car. 


Money Back Guarantee 


Fandango Seat Covers must satisfy in fit, workmanship, 
material, and appearance—or you can return them. 
Over 100 000 car owners adopted Fandango Covers in 
1926. We are the world’s largest seat cover manufacturers. 
Many $50 to $75 made-to-order seat covers do not fit, 
look nor wear as well as Fandangos. Our low price 
indicates the quantity we sell, not the quality you get. 


On or Off in 10 Minutes 
Without Harm to Upholstery 


Unlike other methods, the new patented Fandango 
Snap-on Pin, found only on Fandango Covers, leaves 
no marks, lies flat, and needs no sewing. This exclusive 
feature enables you to easily attach or remove the covers. 
Complete instructions come in each box. 


Important Reasons Why You Should Own 
Fandango Seat Covers 
1. Beauty—The handsome striped seat cover materials and 
harmonizing Spanish art leatherette trim beautify the interior 
of many ew cars as well as old ones. 
2. Protection—Frolicking children, greasy hands, muddy feet, road 
dirt have no terrors for a car protected with these seat covers. 
3. Higher Resale Value—The condition of the interior of your 
car greatly affects its resale value. Fandango Seat Covers keep 
upholstery new, clean and attractive. 
4. Sanitary —Your health and your children’s health are en- 
dangered by germ-laden upholstery. Fandango Covers can 
be easily and quickly cleaned—then snapped on again. 


Car DEALERS AND DEPARTMENT Stores: Write at once for 
information about these nationally advertised auto seat covers. 


DURANT MOTOCOVER COMPANY, INC., 200 Sixth Avenue, “Dept. F, NEW YORK CITY 
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Complete . 


Made for COACHES, SEDANS 
COUPES, BROUGHAMS 


4 or 5 passenger cars . . $14.50 complete 
7 passenger cars 18.50 complete 


1924, 1925, 1926, 1927 Models— 


BUICK PACKARD OVERLAND 
CADILLAC PAIGE PONTIAC 
CHANDLER LITTLE REO 


CHEVROLET MARM STAR 
B STUDEBAKER 
CHRYSLER HUPMOBILE WILLYS 


DODGE NASH KNIGHT 
ESSEX AJAX PEERLESS 
FLINT MAXWELL LOCOMOBILE 
JEWETT OAKLAND Jr 
HUDSON OLDSMOBILE WHIPPET 
FORDS 

All models Coupes and Roadsters . $6.75 
Tudors, Sedans, Touring Cars .... 9.95 


4 Vital Improvements 
Found Only in Fandango Seat Covers 
Only FANDANGOS snap on or off in 
10 minutes—by the watch. 


Only FANDANGOS are attached with 
absolutely no tacking or sewing. 


Only FANDANGOS leave upholstery 
and interior unmarred when removed. 


Only FANDANGOS have the new 
patented fasteners whose features insure 
perfect satisfaction. 


Mail coupon now—Send no money 
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DURANT MOTOCOVER CO.,INC. 
200-6th Ave., Dept. F, New York City 
Please send me one complete set of Fandango 
Auto Seat Covers. I will examine them and pay 

expressman upon delivery if satisfactory. 

Note: Check full information. Print name and 

address plainly. 
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pF TORR pre Pe eae id See 

Da OE Ca sink pshsicnhercee saci et, rene 
MODEL (06 Collediie: oO Caee 

© Master 9 8 Cylinders © Coach 

O Standard 0 2 Door O Brougham 

O Special © 4 Door O Sedan 

O Light O 4 Passenger 0 Blue leatherette 

© Advanced OC 5 Passenger trim 

0 4Cylinders 0 7 Passenger 0 Grey leatherette 


IAIN GO 


AUTO SEAT COVERS Protect & Beautify Your Car 
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UNSURPASSED 
OPPORTUNITY 
for the 
MUSICALLY GIFTED 


In The Curtis Institute of Music, an unpar- 
alleled opportunity is afforded young men and 
women with the talent and will to succeed, to 
bring their musical gifts to the highest pitch of 
development. 


The Curtis Institute is endowed as a non-com- 
mercial school of instruction in the higher branches 
of music. 


In this wholly novel institution, artists who are 
the world’s acknowledged music-masters offer in- 
dividual instruction in voice, pianoforte, violin, 
cello, harp, wood-wind, brass and percussion in- 
struments, vocal repertoire and opera, orchestral 
technique and routine, and composition. 


Mere wealth cannot open the doors to instruc- 
tion from a faculty of such surpassing distinction; 
yet regardless of means or the lack of them, every 
one of these distinguished teachers is eager to 
serve positive talent regardless of whence it 
springs. 

For those who can pay, the tuition fees are 
very moderate. To those of exceptional talent who 
cannot pay, financial exemption is granted. 


For further information address 


THE CURTIS INSTITUTE 
OF MUSIC 
671 Rirrennouse SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
The various Departments of The Curtis Institute of Music 


are under the personal direction and supervision of the follow- 
ing members of its faculty: 


Marcella Sembrich, Voice; Josef Hofmann, Piano; Carl Flesch, 
Violin; Louis Bailly, Viola; Felix Salmond, Violoncello; Carlos 
Salzedo, Harp; Leopold Stokowski, Orchestra; Reginald O. 
Morris, Composition, Theory, etc: 









Usually in 
10 minutes 


Foot Aches Go 


Burning, aching feet and legs—cramps 
in toes, foot calluses, pains in the toes, 
instep, ball or heel—dull ache in the 
ankle, calf or knee—shooting pains, flat- 
tening and spreading of the feet, sagging 
arches — all can now be easily overcome. 


N the weakening of a vital set of muscles 94% of 

all foot pain originates, orthopedic science now 
announces. This known, a marvelous way to stop 
pain is within the reach of everyone. In 10 minutes, 
in most cases, pain has vanished. The cause is re- 
moved and soon the feet are well. For hours you 
stand, run or dance with delight—wear stylish shoes. 


This magic result comes the instant you slip a new 
scientific band on your foot, called the Jung Arch 
Brace. It is strong and highly elastic, yet amaz- 
ingly light and thin—designed and tensioned with 
medical precision. Muscles are supported and be- 
come strong again. Feet return to normal. 

Amazed at results specialists urge it widely. Test it 
10 days. If not delighted your money is returned. Go 
to TUN NG store or chiropodist. If they can’t 


supply you, use coupon 

JU below and pay postman. 
UN |G Send for free book on 
ARCH es foot and leg troubles. 


Test FREE 


Jung Arch Brace Co., 
135 Jung Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Send 1 pair O Wonder Style, $1 and postage, 


O Miracle Style (extra wide for severe cases), 
$1.50 and postage. O Send free book. 


URN GABE os << sca vnissscenevacevtns> Last. 

















Canada: Kirkham & Roberts, Pacific Bldg., Terese. 
Can. prices: Wonder, $1.25; Miracle, $1.75. Cash. No C 
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else; there were many pitfalls and un- 
certainties, where before her path had 
been cleared. But it gave her a sense of 
reality that the theater had never given 
her. To be always someone else makes 
reality more of a will-o’-the-wisp than it is 
to most human creatures; and the uni- 
versal desire for reality is perhaps most 
poignant in the actor’s world of make- 
believe. 

One thing was certain: She had found a 
problem sufficiently interesting to dwarf 
everything else; and herself and her ail- 
ings had become a negligible quantity. 
There was so much to do and so little time 
to do it in—or rather, so she had thought. 
But she learned that time is a habit of 
mind. In the theater Time had been an 
enemy to be defeated and circumvented. 
If Time said it would take ten hours to 
accomplish a thing the Theater said, 
“Nonsense, it must take five.’ But the 
drifting of time means nothing to labora- 
tories; to them Time is a great ally. 
Days drifted into weeks, and weeks into 
months before the 
day came when 
Doctor Whitney 
was asked to look 
at the experiments 
that were going on 
in the little work- 
shop round the 
corner. 

And then the sur- 
prising thing hap- 
pened; he not only 
knew all those mis- 
erable technical 
words that shenever 
got within hailing 
distance of, but he 
knew all the little 
words that she 
knew, and they 
meant just what she 
had always been 
led to believe that 
they meant. But 
there was one word 
he threw out alto- 
gether, a word he 
did not seem to recognize, a word appar- 
ently of no importance: ‘‘ Impossible.” 

And that was the beginning. Doctor 
Nutting came from Washington to the 
workshop to take charge; and overnight 
the shop rose to the occasion and called 
itself a laboratory. Of course it knew 
better; it sat up very straight whenever 
Doctor Nutting was in his office; but 
when he left “‘for the afternoon” you 
could see that the shop knew its exact 
status. 

In not quite a month Doctor Nutting 
had finished his design for the new lamp, 
and the drawings were sent to the electric 
company’s plant in Cleveland where in- 
candescent lamps were made. Then the 
waiting began. 


Tests and Trials Over 


URING the months that followed— 

and to an unscientific person they 
seemed a great many—respect for motion 
photography grew and grew as one began 
to realize the marvels of which it was 
capable. And strangely enough, it was 
not to plays that one’s mind turned, but to 
“‘the real thing’’—the life of the people. 
Fiction would be a delightful auxiliary; 
but motion pictures could give the life of 
all the peoples of the world the under- 
standing of widely separated races; it 
could be geography; in time to come, it 
would be history. 

At the end of three long months of wait- 
ing the first lamps were finished and 
were brought on from Cleveland. In her 
delight and enthusiasm the one I knew 
least thought the end was in sight. But 
not at all. The lamps were tested for this 
and tested for that, and the results were 
reported to Cleveland. Three months 
more, and more lamps were brought on 
having all the alterations suggested by the 
first lamps. Finally at the end of eighteen 





months a perfect lamp arrived, and the 
time of tests and trials was over. 

Then the one I knew least tried to find 
Mr. Robert Flaherty, who gave Nanook of 
the North to a grateful public. But he 
had just sailed for the South Seas to get a 
photographic record of the Polynesians. 
That meant another long time of waiting. 

When he returned to the States with his 
new film of Samoa, he was enthusiastic 
about the panchromatic film which he had 
used instead of the ordinary film, as it 
gives varying densities for the various 
colors. A yellow object will have a differ- 
ent appearance from a red object, while 
with the ordinary film they would both be 
black with but a slight difference in the 
density of black. 


South Seas Sunlight 


N MR. FLAHERTY ’S work in Samoa 

he found that his photographs were 
best when they were taken at early morn- 
ing or in the late afternoon, when the sun 
was near the horizon; the light was 
softer. Instead of the penetrating rays of 
noonday, the light 
had a drenching 
quality which 
helped still further 
to bring out the dif- 
ferences in color. 

He had never 
cared for studio 
photography be- 
cause of the neces- 
sity of “make-up” 
for the faces. The 
one I knew least per- 
suaded him to look 
at her incandes- 
cent lamps. After 
many tests he de- 
clared that they 
would reproduce the 
effect of the sun in 
the South Seas— 
with this great ad- 
vantage, that they 
could always be at 
sunrise, the sun be- 
ing very disobliging 
in that matter. 

This was of vital importance to the one 
I knew least, for it meant that someone 
would work with the lamps who would 
know how to use them, and who cared for 
the effect they could produce. Instead of 
being poor orphans they had a friend at 
court whose word had weight. Another 
thing Mr. Flaherty wanted to photograph 
“the real thing””—joy unspeakable to the 
one I knew least; he was not averse even 
to geography if it meant human creatures 
in their native environment, and doing 
what they really do; and best of all, he 
wanted to interest children and bring the 
ends of the earth to them that they might 
see their fellow men in their vicissitudes, 
their struggles and their triumphs, and 
know what meant life to them and what 
meant death. 

And that was the kind of service the one I 
knew least had dreamed of —to find beauty 
at the ends of the earth and bring it to peo- 
ple who wanted it. Afterall, to do some- 
thing is one’s only excuse for being in the 
world, and to do something useful would be 
the only satisfactory apology for one’s life. 

If your life has touched other lives only 
remotely, what can be more inspiring than 
the thought of a whole new world to know! 
If you have known your fellow man only 
as someone not yourself, only as the de- 
lightful imagining of a genius—whether 
Peter Pan or L’Aiglon or Juliet or Rosa- 
lind—it is a relation many times removed 
from your very plain self; and even if you 
suspect that self will be a disappointment 
to you, you must learn to know it. Life is 
still full of adventure, perhaps of joy; 
there is something exciting in trimming 
your bark anew and challenging the years 
to come. 

What may those years hold? Some- 
thing of joy and adventure? More like, 
much of toil and anxiety—but that is a 
groveling thought. Oh, no! ‘‘Thumbs 
up” for joy and adventure! 








MASTERPIECES~ 





*“‘The Discus 
Thrower,” Fifth 
Century B. C.— 
Much copied but 
never equaled in 
portraying an 
athlete 


Unsurpassed! 


Among the many statues of athletes 
there is but one DiscusThrower. So,too, 


the HERRICK stands unsurpassed 


—a masterpiece among refrigerators, 
Note its beautiful, massive oak framework. 
Sturdy wallslined withthick opal glass, odor- 
less spruce or heavy white enamel. Dry air 
circulationthat preserves foodsand prevents 
mixed odors. Mineral wool insulation that 
cuts ice bills. Easily cleaned parts. Out- 
side icing and water cooler when desired. 


For ICE or ELECTRICITY 
The HERRICK makes any refrigerating 
machine more efficient, yet lowers the cost 
of acomplete unit. Write for FREE book- 


let, “Refrigerator Economy,” and name of 
your HERRICK dealer. 


HERRICK REFRIGERATOR CO. 
305 River Street Waterloo, Lowa 


‘Food keeps BEST in the 


HERRICK 


THE ARISTOCRAT OF REFRIGERATORS 





























What Soap 
and Water 
Cannot Do 


No normal, healthy person escapes the need 
for better protection against body odors ! han 
soap and water can give. The strong, «or- 
producing salts in perspiration adhere tizhtly 
to the folds of the skin. Washing does not 
remove them. But now there is a truly scien- 
tific means of avoiding the offensive coors 
caused. IMMAC prevents such perspir:tion 
odor by neutralizing and filtering the ent: irely 
natural excretions of the skin. It does not 
cause unnatural stoppage and it leaves : oth- 
ing to stain and show. As IMMAC use’'s all 
around you know, this amazing cream dis- 
appears at once, leaving skin sweet and nat- 
ural. Ask for IMMAC by name at any rug 
or department store. Hannibal Pharmacal 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


IMMAL 


MAKES PERSPIRATION ODORLESS 
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This week! An unusual furniture-buying opportunity 


Opening Saturday, April 30th, the tenth semi-annual Karpen Week! 
Its avowed purpose is to acquaint still more home-makers with Karpen 
beauty, quality, value. To this end, everything within the power of 
Karpen has been done to present through dealers in every city an un- 
rivaled exhibit of the newest furniture designs at savings in price 
that are decidedly worth your while. 


With what success, the group above testifies. Its symmetry 
of line and color complements the charm of any hostess. 
The detail of its mahogany outer-frames is a tribute to the 
skill of hand carvers. Fine mohair, frieze, velvet, and damask 
fittingly clothe its honest inner quality. The deep comfort 
of sofa and chair lures you away from tiredness and care. 


The prices of these pieces will evidence how far Karpen and 


your dealer have gone to make new friends. Their values will surprise 
you. Especially when you find the worth of each proved by the Kar- 
pen nameplate on the underframe. For seven days only, yours is the 
opportunity to save substantially on this very group and many other 
equally fine productions in upholstered suites and chairs, davenport 

beds, Windsor pieces, and handwoven artfibre furniture. 


Watch the newspaper for the announcement of the dealer 
in your city who is holding Karpen Week. Call on him 
early while his displays are complete. For The Glorious 
Adventure of Home Furnishing (L.M.),a colorful story of good 
furniture, write S. Karpen & Bros., 801 South Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago; 37th Street and Broadway, New York 
City; or 180 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco. 


ASK FOR KARPEN FURNITUREs>>+ FIND THE NAMEPLATE BEFORE YOU BUY 





RESH~: FRAGRANT -: 
these Sun-Maid Nectars 


How you will enjoy cooking with seedless raisins 








AS IF the juice 
in the grapes had 
merely jelled— 
they are so tender 
and plump, so 
rich in flavor 


ee who have proved the 

magic of raisins in cooking— 
have learned how they change 
ordinary dishes into dishes that 
the family loves—you especially 
will welcome this news. 


A wonderful improvement has 
been made in seedless raisins. 
Now there is a new kind unlike 
any you have ever seen. Seedless 
raisins strikingly like the grapes 
themselves, when the California 
sun has brought them to full per- 
fection on the vine. 


You will want to serve them 
as a confection. You will hurry to 
get them into your cooking—into 
your cakes and pies and puddings 
and cookies. 


For these Sun-Maid Nectars 
are irresistibly tempting. 


They glisten as fresh grapes 
glisten on the vine. They are 
rich amber in color, and clear— 
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that add the flavor of grapes! 











SUMMER 
PUDDINGS 
—tapioca, custard, 
gelatine—all kinds 
—are given new 
goodness with Sun- 


Maid Nectars 


NECTARS [Seedless Raisins ] in the red carton 
PUFFED [Seeded Raisins) in the blue carton 
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WHAT A surprise 
when you open the car- 
ton—to get that fra- 
grance of fresh-pressed 
grapes! 


as seedless grapes are at the hour 
of their perfection. 


Plump, soft to the touch, with 
skins that are delicately tender, 
they seem to be grapes with their 
juice merely jelled. 


They even have the fragrance 
of fresh-pressed grapes—these 
new seedless raisins. 


Ask your grocer for Sun-Maic! 
Nectars. Be sure you get them, 
for only Sun-Maid knows how 
to retain in raisins the natura! 
qualities of the fruit. 


Why not add this new fresi 
taste, this new goodness, to som: 
simple pudding tonight? 

Gwo 
For seeded raisins that aren't sticky, tha’ 
bring you all the flavor of the Musca: 


grape, get Sun-Maid Puffed in the blu 
carton. 
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([ CORK WALL 


The tiny window 
that means so much 
Proof of cork-insulation 


HESE housewives who know 
about refrigerators realize the vi- 
tal importance of adequate insula- 
tion. 

When you buy a refrigerator you 
will want the positive protection 
of eficient insulation. 

Then why not demand visible proof. 
Demand to see the ‘‘Cork-Wall 
Actually see the cork 
insulation. You will find the 
‘“Cork-Wall Window’”’ 
Alaska! 


You know your foods will be safe. 


Window.”’ 


only in the 


You know your ice bills will be low. 


The famous Alaska quality con- 
struction means cabinet work that 
endures through the years. 


Yet, an Alaska costs no more than 
an ordinary refrigerator! There are 
sizes and styles for every need and 
every purse. If you do not know 
an Alaska dealer in your town, 
vrite us. 

The **Cork-Wall Window"’ is patented 

It is an exclusive Alaska feature 


‘HE ALASKA REFRIGERATOR Co. 
Dept. G-5, 68-198 Broadway, Muskegon, Mich. 
London Office: 21 Ropemaker St., E. C. 












'ECT HEMSTITCHING 
D PICOTING ATTACH- 
MENT PRICE, $1.00 

\ solute money-back guar- 
¢ sreatest invention 

«known forthe housewife. 
any make of sewing ma- 

Chine. Easy and quick to at- 
ch. Easy tooperate. Paysfor 
‘inten minutes’ time. Send no 

vy. Pay the postman $1.00. 

~ pit five days. Your money back if you are not more than pleased. 


HEMSTITCHER CO., Dept. 77, Ft. Worth, Tex. 


| Li Oecd init moter 


Nation-wide demand for trained women in hotels, 
Clubs, apartment houses; uncrowded field; fine liv- 
ing; quick advancement. Our students ‘employed 
- leading hotels everywhere. Write for FREE 

3OOK, “Your Big Opportunity.” LEWIS HOTEL 
TRAINING SCHOOLS, Room AF-597, Washi D.C. 
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But she got no light. The teachers each 
stressed a little more than the others the 
importance of not leaving work unfinished, 
but they had no more knowledge of why it 
might be important than the rest. 

Then Elsie tried the library. She was 
able to get the names of innumerable books 
on psychology, but she didn’t have much 
time to look into them. And the more she 
read, the more confusing it all became. 

“Why don’t youask Mr. Reid 
about it?” one of the 
librarians finally sug- 
gested. ‘‘He is 
quite a shark on 
psychology — the 
assistant superin- 
tendent of schools, 
you know.” 

Mr. Reid was 
easily approached; 
he was positively 
delighted to find 
someone interested 
in things which he 
believed were of 
tremendous im- 
portance in the 
proper bringing up of children, but which 
were generally neglected. 

“The importance of finishing things? 
Why, you’ve put your finger right on one 
of the most fundamental points of good 
development!” he exclaimed. “‘ You can’t 
go wrong in making a child finish a job, 
every time it’s reasonably possible, before 
turning to something else. Concentration 
comes that way, and good mental disci- 
pline. People don’t realize how directly 
the line of success follows the ability to 
finish a job—to finish every job, and 
finish the first job first. Boys and girls 
that don’t learn that grow careless. They 
get to be buck passers; they’re the ‘mis- 
understood’ class that think the world is 
downon’em. Do you suppose their parents 
blame those shortcomings on the failure to 
finish work properly when they were chil- 
dren? Not one time in a hundred! Yet 
that’s where it belongs.” 

“But how,” Elsie asked, after the fiery 
exposition had continued still further, 
“can I get my boy and girl to finish work 
properly? Everybody says I’m no disci- 
plinarian, and children don’t naturally 
finish things themselves.” 





Endless Patience 


HE assistant superintendent rubbed 

his hands. ‘‘ You’ve gone quite a long 
way already. Even if you can’t stand the 
idea of punishment, you’ve still got all 
manner of rewards, haven’t you? That’s 
half the battle. Harness pride. Harness 
the natural love of praise and admiration. 
Harness the instinct that all children have 
to show off. Try to make the reason for 
things clear, so that there’s an object for 
finishing work up. A definite goal to be 
achieved, to get something he wants, is a 
wonderful help to any child. Above every- 
thing else, come back to the idea of finish- 
ing work, over and over again. Children 
don’t learn in a day, or-a year; it takes 
almost endless patience to train them. 
With such an important lesson as this, 
make up your mind it’s going to take 
years, and—stay with it.” 

It was a pretty long lecture. Elsie de- 
cided it was the most impressive she had 
ever heard. 

Danny became her experiment station. 
And a most disappointing experiment sta- 
tion he proved to be. 

In the first place Danny was not in the 
least like his bright and charming cousin, 
Harrison. He was good-natured and 
stolid. He seemed almost stupid. He was 
Dick Townsend’s son all over. He pos- 
sessed, apparently, no more ambition to 
do well than a little mud turtle. 

“Finish it!’ Elsie would say to him 
when he started to put down a picture 


Yes, But Did He Finish lt? 


(Continued from Page 143) 








that was only half cut out, or an animal 
puzzle that was being laboriously pieced 
together. And instead of going back to it 
nicely and cheerfully, as good little boys 
in storybooks do, he would turn to her 
with the indifference of a young cabbage 
and drawl: “I don’t want to!” 

She fell back on the reward idea. Danny 
was inordinately fond of candy, even be- 
yond most fat little boys. Elsie selected 

marshmallows as a fairly innocu- 
ous brand of sweet, and 
offered an evening re- 
ward for good “‘fin- 
ishing”’ days. Three 
marshmallows after 
supper for excep- 
tionally good days; 
two when most 
things had been fin- 
ished; and only one 
for so-so days. On 
very bad days, no 
marshmallows at 
all. But those were 
rare. Considering 
how trifling a re- 
ward it really was, 
it worked surprisingly well. Danny was as 
proud of his three-marshmallow days as an 
older boy would be of a dollar bill. After 
a while, to be sure, he became more blasé; 
but for a time the system gave him a 
splendid boost. 

Later she devised a series of merit 
marks. One merit mark for each well- 
finished job. Ten merit marks meant a 
Permission. Possibly permission to go to 
the movies, possibly permission to spend a 
coveted evening at the home of Sammy 
Lang, or have Sammy over for supper. 





am CARS TAD 


Procrastination Gonquered 


RADUALLY, even as Mr. Reid had 

suggested, Danny’s satisfaction in ac- 
complishment, and the pride of showing 
off, began to come to Elsie’s aid. “‘ Why, 
did Danny do that, alone?”’ would be the 
occasional remark of some grown-up or 
other, at a bit of the boy’s work—possibly 
only cleaning up the fireplace or arranging 
books in the one bookcase—and Danny 
would swell with pride. He needed en- 
couragement badly enough, too, poor boy, 
because of the jibes at his apparent dull- 
ness. It began to be quite a comfort for 
him, as well as for his mother, to reflect 
that at least he was learning to do some 
things well. Thoroughness is no mean 
virtue. 

During his early school work, the gradu- 
ally forming habits began to secure defi- 
nite results. Procrastination, the habit of 
putting off, is the sleepless enemy of work 
well-done; conversely, promptness and 
well-finished jobs go hand in hand. If his 
home work for school was to be finished, 
Danny had to get at it early. Little by 
little, because of that fact, he fell into the 
habit of tackling it promptly. This, in 
turn, resulted in striving to finish it 
quickly so that he might have time for 
other things. 

What Mr. Reid had said about having a 
definite goal came to be clearer and clearer. 
Danny would do his home work well be- 
cause he wanted praise for finishing it, and 
keeping up his good record. He would 
work hard to finish it quickly because he 
wanted to get out and play. Presently 
still another incentive came to his aid— 
ability to earn money. 

The Townsends, naturally, were not 
able to afford any furnace man. They 
lived in a small house of their own. During 
the cold months, when her husband was 
away at work, Elsie looked out for the 
furnace. But as soon as Danny was old 
enough he began to take over this work. 
Elsie paid him, first twenty-five cents a 
week, then fifty, then seventy-five—pro- 
vided he “finished the job” properly. 
When he was ten he would hurry home 




























Easy to tint and 
dye with Tintex 


Se easyto tint faded silk “undies,” 
stockings, dresses,frocks,sports- 
wear, etc., new again with Tintex 
Tints. Just “tint as you rinse.” And 
there is a special Tintex for tinting 
lace-trimmed silks without coloring 
the lace. Also fast dark colors for 
dyeing heavier materials. Indeed, 
Tintex Tints and Dyes will keep 
new your entire wardrobe and 
home-decorations. 


Blue Box — for lace-trimmed silks 
(tints the silk—lace remains white). 
Gray Box—for tinting and dyeing a// 


materials (silk, cotton, mixed goods). 


























15¢ at drug and dept. stores 


‘Jintex! 


TINTS AND DYES 
ANYTHING ANY COLOR 









PARK & TILFORD 
| 541 W. 43rd Street, New ~_tektiie) 


F Please — me 1 OB ks 
: Tintex FREE poeerer color 
| Name 


: Address 











Safety Pins : 


made of 


Finished in Nickel. 
Gold and Black 


Rust Proof! 
Guarded Coil 
Sharp Point 

cAt All Good Stores 


Write For SaAmpre Caro 


CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN Co. 


BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 
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Artistic 
Walls Cost ry 
So Little 


Alabastine meets every requirement 
of modern decorative color schemes. 
Mixing with warm or cold water ina 
moment the color chosen is ready for 
any surface. By intermixing or add- 
ing white any tint or shade is possible. 
Let Alabastine make your walls true 
expressions of modern artistic treat- 
ment. Sanitary, Economical, Non- 
fading. You can apply it yourself if 
a decorator is not available. It 
won’t rub off; yet sponge and 
water will remove it quickly. 
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Send for This Book of Helpful Suggestions 


*‘Artistic Home Decoration,” by Miss Ruby Brandon, 
our Home Betterment Expert, shows in colors rooms 
attractively done in Alabastine. Contains just the 
help you want in planning attractive interiors. Sent 
postpaid for 10c in coin or stamps. 


ALABASTINE COMPANY 
745 Grandville Avenue, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


=~ Alabasti 


You are not getting gen- 
the Cross and Circle is 
printed in Red on the 
package—Ask for it by 


name. 
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Instead of Kalsomine or Wallpaper 











Onin. smart—in 


perfect harmony with 
the chic simplicity 
of the mode—Lady 
SEaLpax! The under- 
wear that is truly mod- 
ern—flat hip, free knee, 
and soft unbinding top. 
Now there’s Lady SEALPAx 
**Raybeam’’—too—Rayon 
underwear that reflects satis- 
faction. At all good shops. 


The Szarvax Co. 
BALTIMORE 





lS ealpax 
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DAINTY ATHLETIC D DERWEAR 








from school, take a look at the small 
furnace, give it a shake and put on coal if 
it needed it, then go upstairs and wash his 
hands. Washing his hands was just as 
much a part of ‘“‘finishing’’ the furnace 
job as keeping the ashes cleared out and 
sweeping the loose chunks of coal back to 
the bin. 

By the time he was twelve Danny had 
become a pretty good furnace man; _be- 
sides his own furnace, he took on two 
others, at a dollar a week each. To find 
time for this, as well as for play, he had to 
get his school work done still more quickly. 
That meant working still harder during 
the time he spent on it, in order to make 
every minute count. Again there was the 
circle: The sooner he got started on his 
home work, the sooner he could finish it; 
the sooner he could finish it, the more time 
he would have for play, and for his 
furnaces; the more time he had for his 
furnaces, the more money he could earn; 
while the more jobs finished, and the more 
money he earned, the more praise, and 
satisfaction, and admiration and a good 
time generally, he got out of it. 

There was no danger of his getting a 
“swelled head.’’ There were still far too 
many gibes at his general dumbness and 
inability to keep pace 
with the leaders in his 
class. Even the way in 
which praise came to him 
was, in itself, a safeguard. 

It was still pretty rough 
going. Danny grew to be 
almost as much ashamed 
of his own slowness as his 
mother was, though 
neither ever mentioned 
it. Also Danny was by 
no means an angel; 
there were plenty of 
backslidings, plenty of 
times when he failed 
to get his jobs finished, 
plenty of times when he didn’t get his 
lessons, plenty of times when he failed to 
sweep back the last chunk of coal after 
shoveling a new supply into the furnace. 
But on the whole he improved steadily; 
the habit of finishing what he started 
grew stronger and stronger. It became 
the one great source of pride for his 
mother as well as for himself. 

With high school Elsie began casting 
about for further measures. Even Danny’s 
working ability, and thoroughness, she 
felt, would never offset that good-natured 
stolidity, so close to dullness, that sepa- 
rated him from the clever, well-endowed 
boys like Harrison Finch. Her early ad- 
viser, Mr. Reid, had moved away from 
the city, but in the principal of the high 
school she found a mildly interested 
counselor. 

““You’ve done very well with the boy, 
Mrs. Townsend,” Mr. Faris told her. 
“‘He’s coming along splendidly. After 
all, every boy can’t be a Napoleon.” 
Secretly he felt that Danny, at best, must 
be pretty discouraging material to work 
with. ‘‘You might try to get him in- 
terested in different things, if you want, 
to give him a broader viewpoint. That 
may be useful to him later on.” 


cA Trying Fob 


T WAS a rather slender suggestion, but 

she jumped at it. As long as Danny was 
learning how to finish his job properly, 
why shouldn’t he try work of a different 
kind, that would give him more knowl- 
edge and greater confidence? She wanted 
him to fit into the educated, ambitious 
circle she had known as a girl, made up of 
successful men and women. She began 
to inquire for possible work that would be 
suitable for Danny. 

The response was rather amazing. Al- 
most everyone seemed to know of some 
place where a capable fifteen-year-old boy 
could be used for at least part of the time, 
or for an occasional bit of work. Two 
possible jobs stood out prominently as en- 
tirely different from anything Danny had 
ever attempted. One was cataloguing 
books in a private library. The other was 
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mounting and classifying a rather ex 
tensive collection of wild flowers. Thx 
owner of these dried flowers was in 
dependently wealthy; she thought the jo! 
of mounting them would be worth $200 
It would take weeks. 

Danny was a little dubious when his 
mother told him about it. The idea o 
working in some rich man’s house, anc 
doing delicate pasting and mounting witl 
fingers that had never become accustomed 
to anything much more fragile than a coa! 
shovel, frightened him. But $200 was a 
big lure! Besides, his mother wanted him 
to do it. So he decided to try it out. 

Once started, he was lost. He wanted 
to stop—he knew he wanted to stop 
before the first two hours were over. But 
all his gradually forming habits of finish 
ing what he had begun were against him. 
The further he got, the more impossible it 
was to quit. 

Since he couldn’t stop, Danny had to go 
on. And, in a surprisingly short time he 
got the hang of the work. By the middle 
of January the job was done—and he had 
his $200. Also, he had, though he didn’t 
know it, something far more valuable—the 
knowledge that he could tackle a new and 
difficult job, and finish it successfully. 

To offset, boylike, 
what he considered the 
“sissy” feeling that the 
flower job gave him, he 
plunged into athletics at 
school. He had to con- 
sider histime. Long hours 
on the baseball diamond 
were out of the question, 
so he came out for track. 
He would slip into his 
running suit, jog his half 
or three-quarters of a 
mile, get his shower and 
rubdown and be out on 
the street in less than half 
an hour. But when it 
came to actual competition, what a jolt 
he received! He was so far behind the 
field that, although he finished doggedly 
enough, the scattered crowd watching the 
tryouts just laughed and laughed. He was 
so much in earnest, and so far back! That 
hurt. Beneath his stolid exterior Danny 
was sensitive enough. But he kept on. 
He shifted to longer distances, and began 
to develop good endurance. 


Good for Long ‘Distance 


OU know,”’ the coach told him at the 
end of the season, ‘‘ you’re making a 
pretty good distance man out of yourself. 
By the time you get to college, you ought 
not to have any trouble making the cross- 
country team, or even doing the two mile.”’ 

But Danny never got to college. His 
mother, never strong, seemed to just 
““give out”’ completely when her boy was 
still a high-school junior. His uncle offered 
him a position in the paint factory, and he 
took it. 

He went ahead rapidly. He had learned 
how to tackle a job, concentrate on it and 
finish it, thoroughly, in the shortest pos- 
sible time. It is an ability that few men 
possess. It made him, from the very first, 
almost a marked man. The comments 
weren’t unlike those of his grammar-school 
days, except that now they came from a 
grown-up world instead of from school- 
mates and teachers. 

“That Dan Townsend gets my goat! 
For a chap who seems so dumb, he cer- 
tainly manages to get along mighty well!” 

Frequently the comments expressed be- 
wilderment; often jealousy. Only here 
and there, from among the more discern- 
ing observers, was there any real praise. 
Competence—the ability to use one’s full 
power on each piece of work, tackling the 
first step first without confusion or un- 
necessary delay—is not a showy quality. 
The clever boys, the lads with fine brain 
inheritance who have never acquired that 
ability, are apt to belittle it. Although 
Dan Townsend moved ahead smoothly 
enough, his progress was accompanied by 
a continual chorus of derogatory com- 
ments. 
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Then Harrison Finch came home from 
ollege. 

From the very outset the cousins 
lashed. Dan Townsend had been pushed 
ihead because of his ability to produce 
esults. Harrison, as soon as he had be- 
ome familiar with the working of the 
lant, was pushed ahead because he was 
he son of the owner. When his superiors 
joubted his ability or competence, when 
ven his father began to doubt it, he was 

full of a hundred explanations and sug- 
restions, even as he had been when still a 
soy in school. He felt he was misunder- 
stood and abused, and was continually 
the victim of bad luck; where, as a matter 
of fact, only his inability to concentrate— 
his inability to finish a job properly, his 
inability to do the right thing at the right 
time instead of doing the easiest thing at 
the last possible moment—was really to 
blame. 

Dan Townsend was his particular thorn. 

‘‘That bonehead!” he would exclaim to 
his father. ‘“‘Everybody steps around as 
if he were a little tin god! He makes me 
tired. What does he know about paint, or 
chemistry, or economics? He hasn’t even 
been to college!”’ 

‘‘He’s the best man we have,” his 
father would return evenly. “I want you 
to get along with Dan, Harrison. He’s too 
valuable to lose.”’ 

The final outcome? 

For a time it looked as though Harri- 
son, revealing his incompetence more and 
more, would finally be pushed aside, so 
that the real management of the concern 


would gradually be transferred to the son 
of the poorer sister. But, as it happened, 
that wasn’t the case at all. There was a 
show-down, with young Harrison issuing 
an ultimatum that either Dan Townsend 
would get out, or he would! Mr. Finch 
was in a quandary. He couldn’t quite 
believe that his poor-relation sister’s boy, 
so much like his stolid, unsuccessful father, 
was really more important to the business 
than Harrison. And yet —— 

That was where Elsie stepped in. 

““Dan,”’ she said, calling him over to her 
reclining chair in the evening, ‘I’ve been 
thinking about you—and Harrison. You 
know, you’ve grown to be a stronger man 
than he is. He—he needs the factory 
more than you do.”’ She waited a moment 
until she was sure her voice was steady. 
“I’m proud of you, Dan.” 

So Dan got out and, after a while, Har- 
rison took over the management of the 
plant his father built up. Bit by bit it is 
beginning to drop behind. 

And Dan? 

Dan looked around a bit, and soon got 
an offer from a larger corporation. He 
went on up, and is still going up, to a 
still-continuing chorus of bewilderment 
that one so dumb can do it. Those who 
have never learned the secret of finishing 
a job, of taking the first step first, 
smoothly, confidently and thoroughly, 
can’t understand it. They think success 
ought always to be in due proportion to 
what they call “brains.” 

But it isn’t. Dan and his mother know 
that. 


What Price (srime 2 


(Continued from Page 39) 


policeman is apt to say, ““Oh, what’s the 
use!’’ and thereafter turn his head away 
when he thinks he sees wrongdoing be- 
cause the powers seem to be on the side 
of the man who is violating law, not on 
the side of him who is trying to enforce 
it. And the law goes down in his eyes. 

Suppose, however, that a man under 
strong suspicion is actually brought into 
court. Then there is a ready-made profes- 
sional agency to keep him from suffering 
too much discomfort for this misfortune. 
It makes its living out of the giving of 
bail. Perhaps the rather shabby person 
whose property is deeply mortgaged, who 
is delinquent in his taxes, who has several 
minor charges lodged against him, never- 
theless earns an income larger than that 
of the President of the United States by 
putting up bail for those who are crimi- 
nally indicted. In one state there is a 
record of a professional bondsman who 
defaulted thirty-five times, and was ap- 
parently still “‘going strong.’’ One more 
contemptible little cog that, known to all 
hangers-on about courts, lowers their 
estimate of the law. 


Legal Ways Out 


HY should it be possible to build up 
big business and shady business out of 
a legal method that was meant to offer only 
i legitimate service? And why should it 
e possible for a man, actually convicted 
of manslaughter, to go at large—if he can 
iay his hand on money enough—during 
ihe time that his lawyer, an ardent student 
of the chart with its innumerable little 
ioles, bethinks himself of a dozen pre- 
exts for delays and looks over the situa- 
uion for possible indirect, but legal, ways 
by which his client, whether guilty or not, 
inay escape from the net of the court? 
As to the actual trial itself, we, the pub- 
lic, are all too familiar with the things that 
liappen in our town and blaze at us across 
tne front page of the newspaper. Suppose, 
ior example, a drunken driver runs down 
and kills a man, and then scurries away. 
Not so unusual an occurrence, is it? The 
case comes to trial and for day after day 
the time of court and lawyers and attend- 
ants and a large group of possible jurymen 





is taken up until twelve good men and 
true are selected to hear the evidence and 
decide on the fate. The air is scintillating 
with brilliant sparring between prosecut- 
ing attorney and defendant’s lawyer. 
The judge gets bored and irritable. It 
looks as though no one would be accepted 
on the jury who was not a near-moron 
and could prove that he knew nothing and 
thought nothing. 
eMere Futilities 

E, THE public, also know that this is 

only the curtain raiser, and that there 
is going to bealong time, weeksand perhaps 
months, while the legal fireworks go on, 
on, on—witticisms, objections, sophisms, 
sob stuff, triflings, cross-questionings, 
appeals, disappearance of witnesses, and 
all the rest of it. We, the public, want 
justice and we do not want any man to 
suffer wrongly, but we suspect that most 
of this is not to the end of justice, but to 
the end of finding out which side can do 
the most expert juggling with the two hun- 
dred holes. Hurrah for the smartest 
player! All the way down we stack the 
cards against the public and in favor of the 
criminal. 

Perhaps the prosecuting attorney who 
represents us is, as generally happens in 
smaller places, an inexperienced young 
fellow who is glad to take the small salary 
offered for such a position until he gets on 
his feet, while on the other hand, the crim- 
inal has supplied himself, sometimes be- 
fore he commits his crime, with the most 
brilliant and adroit expert in the sieve 
holes; perhaps neither prosecutor nor 
judge is permitted to allude to the fact 
that the defendant has had previous con- 
victions, and therefore the jury assumes 
that he is a poor thing caught for the first 
time in the toils of the law; perhaps dur- 
ing the interminable quibbles, postpone- 
ments and appeals and disappearance of 
witnesses, the case falls of its own weight. 

And there are mere futilities. A certain 
man brought into court fourteen times in 
nine years, mostly for stealing automo- 
biles, had cases filed, sentences suspended, 
fines of five, ten or a hundred dollars im- 
posed, or was put on probation. For all 
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Money Earned This Easy Way 
| Built Her 
> Bungalow 


IXTEEN years ago an Illinois 
school teacher was. continually 
telling her friends about a most in- 
teresting magazine that she read. 
Since she enjoyed it so much, many 
of them, too, wanted to read The 
Ladies’ Home Fournal. So she ar- 
ranged to forward their orders. 
Just the other day she wrote: “I still find the work 
interesting and easy. My progress has been steady 
and, on the whole, very satisfactory. 
“And here,” she added proudly, “is the picture of 
my new bungalow, built with magazine money.” 


Cash For You, Too 


Are you, too, dreaming of a new home? Are you planning 
new furnishings for your present home? Aren’t there any 
number of little extras that you have always wanted, but 
never felt that you could quite afford? 

Now you may have them, earning the money as easily as 
Miss Daisy Williams did. We will tell you how. As our sub- 
scription representative, you need not go outside your own 
neighborhood to earn cash every day. Just send this coupon 
now for full details. 












THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
808 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


I’d like a chance to earn extra money in my spare time. Please send details, 
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(Wedding 


and Anniversary 


Gifts de Luxe! 


KENWOOD Blankets are as eager- 
ly welcomed at the most exclu- 
sive wedding as are Silver, China 
and Crystal. 


Their lovely soft color harmonies, 
lustrous satin ribbon ends and 
luxurious all wool comfort assure 
them a place of honor among 
the other gifts. 

And the inherent quality of Ken- 
woods makes certain years of 
wear long after ordinary blankets 
must be replaced. 


The Ledies 












There are FOURTEEN decorative 
colors and patterns to select from 
—in two sizes—72 x 84 for double 
beds; 60 x 84 for single or twin 
beds. 

You will enjoy the beauty of Ken- 
woods in your own home. Sleep 
under Kenwoods yourself for a 


There are so many uses for Ken- 
woods—so many things about 
them you’ll be interested in—that 
we believe you will wish to 


Select Many Gifts from the New 
Kenwood Comfort Catalog 


The 1927 Comfort Catalog shows other 
Kenwood Pure Wool Products — lovely 
soft wool Slumber Throws, Decorative 
Afghans, Bath Robes for Men, Women 
and Children, also ““KENBEE” Blankets 
for use where serviceability is of chief 
importance, and soft, warm, all wool 
Baby Blankets. It shows the full line of 
Kenwood colorings—shows how to tell 


an all wool blanket, gives a chart of ap- 
proved color combinations and other 
interesting matter. Sent free with name 
of nearest dealer if you address Dept. L. 


Kenwood Mills, Albany, N. Y. 


KENWOOD MILLS LTD. 
Arnprior, Ontario, Canada 
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PrRopUCTS 


@EG. US. PAT. OFR 
= On Sale at 
revelation of restful comfort. Leading 
Department 
Stores 
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One Drop 


Stops most painful corn 
in 3 seconds 


HERE is a new way to treat a corn or 

acallus. One drop stops all pain. You 
wear tight shoes, walk, dance, in comfort, 
instantly and at once. Acts like a 
local anaesthetic; really amazing. 


Then soon the corn shrivels and loosens. 
You simply peel it off like dead skin. No 
more dangerous paring. 

Works alike on any corn or callus, no 
matter where it is, how old or how pain- 
ful. Ask your druggist for ‘‘ Gets-It.’” You 
will be delighted. 

World’s 


“GETS-19"? cocci, 





used in SUNSET 


There’s real reason for “soap” in 
SUNSET Soap Dyes—it cleans the 
cotton, silk, wool or mixed goods; 


prepares it to receive the dye. 
he soap softens the fabric, opens 

it up so the dye penetrates and gives 
brilliant, even, Soaae color unob- 
tainable with ordinary dyes. 

SUNSET is not an ordinary dye. 
It is manufactured exclusively by 
this company by a special process 
protected by U. S. Patents. 

Refuse substitutes—ask your dealer 
to get SUNSET for you, or send to 
us for colors wanted. 


NORTH AMERICANDYECORPORATION 
Dept. 65 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 








these things we say again, ‘“‘What’s the 
use?’” What is this billion-dollar ma- 
chinery of ours doing to pay its board and 
keep? 

If the trial is all fireworks and no result, 
the money we are paying might just as 
well have been thrown over the transom. 
The big bill in hard cash for the little 
army of men involved, police, jurors, 
judges and all the minor officials—all this 
was wasted money so far as any benefit 
to us, who are footing it, is concerned. 

We have not ended our troubles when 
a conviction is secured. One judge—and 
he has held his position through more than 
one election—is said to suspend sentence 
in eighty-five out of every hundred cases 
that come before him. That is, he lets 
eighty-five men who have been adjudged 
guilty, go free ‘‘on the quiet”’ and on his 
own responsibility. 

Of course we elect the judge, and keep 
on electing him. 

Well, why not have a few figures? 
Missouri, which is one of several states 
that are examining themselves, reports 
that for thirteen thousand ‘‘serious major 
crimes”’ in St. Louis in a year, less than a 
thousand offenders were brought into 
court. Of these nearly five hundred were 
released by action of the court or prosecu- 
tor; fifty-odd were acquitted; four hun- 
dred odd were sentenced; and three 
hundred and seventy-four were punished. 
In Kansas City over five thousand of- 
fenses reported resulted in seventy-six 
punishments. Do not think for a moment 
that this means that Missouri is ex- 
ceptionally lax. It simply means that 
Missouri, with her old characteristic de- 
mand for facing facts, ‘“‘wants to know.” 

The rest of us ought to want to know. 
One of the most futile forms that local 
patriotism takes in this country is the 
feeling that it is unpatriotic even to dis- 
cuss our failures. This is about as in- 
telligent as ignoring a cut spot until it 
becomes gangrened. 


Sentimentalists 


SSUME that police and court and 
prison walls have all done their duty 
in the case of an acknowledged criminal. 
Are we through? There still remains the 
possibility of abusing parole and pardoning 
powers—excellent and necessary things 
when wisely administered; menaces when 
sentimentality or politics usurp the places 
of justice and wisdom. 

Rev. Dr. S. Parkes Cadman said: “‘‘Sob 
sisters’ and ‘sob brothers’ are brides and 
bridegrooms of crime, for in lamenting the 
criminals they are the aids and abettors 
of crime. I would ask the sentimental 
sympathizers with willful criminals—espe- 
cially murderers—to go weep in the ceme- 
teries, where the victims lie, instead of in 
jail. All punishment is relative. No one 
likes capital punishment any more than 
he likes a surgical operation, but when, as 
in Chicago, six policemen die for every 
murderer hanged, the relativity needs 
some Einstein to adjust. In Great Britain, 
where there is prompt and drastic punish- 
ment, crime is deterred, and they do not 
bury lawbreakers in silver coffins either.” 

“You can’t do that. It’s against the 
law,”’ I said to a fair example of the 
younger generation. ‘“‘Pooh! What’s law? 
We'll change it next week,” came back 
the answer. And this comment is what 
we get for juggling overmuch with our 
laws. There is a difference between Law, 
which is eternal, and laws that do get 
changed next week. The Eternal Law has 
to be written in our hearts as well as on 
our statute books. It has to be executed 
in our instinctive conduct as well as by our 
courts. We are not helping members of 
the next generation to write the Law of 
Righteousness in their hearts when daily 
they are reading the newspaper tales of 
successful crime. Perchance they, the 
children, have bumped up against the 
flouting of justice. 

There are those that would double our 
severity. Give us whipping posts and 
more capital punishment. Do not make 
prisons such agreeable places that they 


afford a delightful and restful sojourn for 
offenders. There are no fewer murders 
now, say in Illinois, where capital punish- 
ment exists at least in theory, than in 
Minnesota, where the hangman is gone 
into desuetude. The more severe the pun- 
ishments permitted by law, the less will } 
ing are jurors to convict. Stop the sale of 
firearms! But if it is illegal to buy guns, 
the law-abiding citizen will not buy them, 
and the crook, who does not care a pin 
for the law, will supply himself just the 
same. The good citizen will be still further 
handicapped when hold-up artist or bur- 
glar comes along. Arguments one way or 
the other seesaw up and down, and each 
side seems to select such facts as suit its 
temperament. 

Solomon was a wise old person, and he 
might have been passing judgment in 
America today when he said: ‘Because 
sentence against an evil work is not ex- 
ecuted speedily, therefore the heart of the 
sons of men is fully set in them to do evil.”’ 
Certainty of apprehension, swiftness of 
trial and punishment —neither of these we 
have. Both of these we can have when we 
get fighting mad. 





‘Prevention 


PEED up all our processes! When 

crime lifts its head it ought to know 
that it is going to get a sure and swift blow 
on that head. It ought to be sure before- 
hand that transgression is not going to pay 
the pocket more than it does the soul. 
Swiftness and certainty are chiefly to be 
desired because they make for prevention. 
It is better to keep the vase from being 
broken than to patch it up after it has 
been smashed. It pays. Law ought to be 
making law-abiding desirable. Setting up 
methods by which it becomes very un- 
comfortable to be a criminal is one way of 


making order the accepted way of life. 
Therefore Missouri and other states are 
proposing a clearing out of musty proc 


esses. Therefore the new Baumes Law in _ | | 
New York doubles punishment for crimes 
committed with a gun and inflicts life 
imprisonment on felons convicted four 
times. 

But machinery that deals with humans 
differs from machinery that plays with 
wood and atoms, in that it, itself, has to 
be human. Social and spiritual forces 
have to run along by its side in a swift 
current. Different groups are engaged in 


battering each other over the head and 
crying out, “It’s all your fault, this crime 
wave.” Breaking down the home; educa- 
tion without morality; movies and news- 
papers and magazines and plays and 
novels; automobiles; night life; relaxa- 
tion of religious standards—perhaps all 
that is wrong in all these lines is but a part 
of something that lies below them all. We 
know that whether crime has increased in 
frequency or not, it has grown more sen- 
sational, more “glamorous and _terror- 
istic,” as someone has said. It blazes 
itself across the heavens and the news- 
papers like sheet lightning. It pays better 
than ever. It becomes big business. 

Here is where our sob sisters and 
brothers are getting in their work. It i: 
important to find out how people have 
lived who have sunk into criminality 
Whether their bodies are diseased or 
warped and their minds undisciplined; 
whether they come from homes where 
father and mother quarreled; whether 
sensuality and twisted ethical standards 
ushered them into the world; whether 
they had a chance, or half a chance, or no 
chance at all—until the ugliness of it sink: 
into us and we get fighting mad; mad 
with our stupid selves that endure lax law 
and lax administration of law and lax 
living and lax bringing children into the 
world and lax responsibility for them after 
they are born. 

While we remember that the machinery 
for catching wrongdoers and putting them 
through the courts and punishing them or 
reforming them costs like everything in 
dollars and cents, we should remember 
also that it costs still more in human 
derelicts. 
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King John of the Mesa 


(Continued from Page 31) 


the roar of a heavy rifle. Her father 
pitched forward over the white Jerry’s 
withers. Newton had scarcely turned his 
head when Cassidy, his hand racing with 
the lever of the rifle, had fired again. The 
boy slid to the ground almost on top of his 
father, his hands 
clutching spasmodi- 
cally at the sandy 
soil as the horses, 
snorting their ter- 
ror, galloped pon- 
derously away. 

But Natalie did 
not see her brother 
fall. She started to 
her feet as the heavy 
ball struck her 
father down—her gasping, strangled 
scream stifled by the second report and 
the ten-foot wall of rock above her head— 
and dropped in a dead faint. 

When she struggled back to conscious- 
ness Huntoon and the second man were 
just dismounting from their horses beside 
the two motionless forms in the sand. Al- 
most paralyzed with fear and horror the 
girl flattened her slender body on the rocky 
shelf and peered over the edge. 

Her father and Newton were sprawled 
grotesquely where they had fallen. Along- 
side each silent figure a dark stain soiled 
the yellow sand. Curiously distinct, the 
voices of the J-K foreman and his com- 
panion reached her ears. Huntoon stirred 
Newton’s body roughly with his foot. 

“Dead as a mack’rel,”” he remarked. 
“Let’s get rid of ’em pronto, Bill. We 
ain’t got a hell of a lot of time.” 


E GRASPED Newton’s collar and 

tossed the youth across the black stal- 
lion’s saddle. The spirited animal snorted 
and wheeled nervously, but quieted at a 
word from his master as the J-K foreman 
lashed the burden fast with his lariat. 
Cassidy treated her father’s body in a sim- 
ilar manner and the two men, leading their 
mounts, climbed slowly up a steep trail 
on the opposite side of the canyon and 
disappeared in the pifion growth along 
the brink. 

Minutes seemed hours to the terrified 
girl cowering on the ledge. She glanced 
at the sun and saw that it was still several 
hours high. 

“T can’t get away from here now,”’ she 
thought. ‘‘ Maybe when it’s dark I can 
get back to where I left my horse and run 
away somewhere, away from Huntoon. 
Oh, daddy —daddy —dad ——”’ 

She stuffed the bandanna that she wore 
into her mouth to muffle the gasping, tear- 
ing sobs that choked her. A movement in 
the timber opposite caught her eye and 
she shrank back to the limits of the shallow 
cave as Huntoon and Cassidy came into 
sight. 

The black-clad viceroy came first, lead- 
ing the gunman’s mount and riding his 
stallion. He turned down the canyon, 
crossed the spot where the Dudleys had 
fallen, and climbed to the mesa again cn 
the same side of the ravine as that where 
the girl was hidden. 


ASSIDY followed him on foot. The 
gunman carried a sheaf of pifion 
branches thrust in his belt and was walk- 
ing backward, closely scanning every inch 
of the trail he and Huntoon had covered. 
He used the branches as a broom to oblit- 
erate the traces of their passage, pressing 
the disturbed earth back into place and 
leveling over the surface. From time to 
time he took a handful of sand from his 
pocket and permitted it to sift between his 
fingers over a mark where an iron-shod 
hoof had slipped on the smooth rock. The 
J-K major-domo, also on foot, rejoined 
him at the scene of the killing. 
The two men worked for more than an 
hour in erasing the traces of the double 
murder. Then they climbed slowly out of 





the girl’s range of vision. Listening closely, 
she heard them mount and then the rapid 
diminuendo of their horses’ hoofs across 
the hard-packed surface of the mesa. 
Alone at last she dropped her head on her 
arms and released the pent-up volume of 
her fear and grief in 
a paroxysm of tears. 

The wonderfully 
clear Western stars 
were looking down 
upon the ledge when 
the girl, exhausted 
by the emotional 
strain through 
which she had 
passed, managed to 
compose herself. 
She groped her way along the shelf to the 
level mesa above and stumbled through 
the sagebrush toward the spot where she 
had picketed the buckskin stallion. 


HE impatient squeal of the long- 

deserted buckskin brought her up with 
a little scream of fright. It sounded terri- 
bly loud in the silent night. She groped 
her way to the horse, cinched the saddle in 
place with fumbling, nervous fingers, and 
mounted, turning him in the direction of 
the camp in the foothills. 

E] Oro, rejoicing in his release from the 
hateful stake rope, darted forward, but in 
less than a mile the girl’s hand tightened 
on the reins. The swift rush of the cool 
air in her face acted as a restorative. For 
a brief instant she forgot the tragedy and 
recalled only Huntoon’s boastful threat. 
Murder lay behind her, but ahead waited 
the grim, black-clad foreman of the J-K. 
She shuddered as she pulled the restive 
stallion to a stand and tried frantically to 
plan some method of escape. Better to 
ride on and on into the rocky fastnesses 
wherever El Oro chose to take her than to 
face the evil light smoldering in Hun- 
toon’s black eyes. She turned the big fel- 
low directly to the eastward and urged 
him into an easy, restful canter. 

She had covered perhaps half the dis- 
tance toward the foothills when the stal- 
lion suddenly shied. There was a clatter- 
ing noise in the brush and she sensed a 
moving body and a vague something bulk- 
ing hugely almost at her bridle hand. 

Possibly, probably, it was nothing more 
than a range cow startled from its sleep by 
the passing horse, but Natalie’s terrified 
mind could think only of an ambush by 
the sinister Huntoon. The wind-tortured 
pifion that loomed through the darkness 
beside her seemed a black-clad man on a 
great black horse. 


ANIC seized her. She threw herself for- 

ward, driving her tiny spurs deep into 
the golden flanks. The great stallion had 
never before felt the bite of the steel 
rowels. With a leap that almost unseated 
her he was in instant motion, her terror 
communicating itself to him. After the 
first stab the girl did not spur him again. 
Hunched in the saddle, her slim knees 
gripping his great barrel, she leaned for- 
ward against the wind of their going until 
the tossing yellow mane lashed’ her tear- 
streaked face. 

“Faster, boy!’ she whispered again 
and again; “please, boy, faster—faster.’’ 

The stallion understood. The surface 
of the mesa, dimly seen by the starlight, 
swept past them like a brown flood against 
his matchless run. Rocks, arroyos and 
clumps of sage he cleared in his stride, so 
smoothly that the girl was scarcely aware 
of the leap. On a dead run, careering 
through the night, the fear-crazed girl on 
the wild horse raced toward the mountains. 

She noted, vaguely, a cooler air blowing 
from the snowy summits, the trees grow- 
ing larger and pressing more closely about 
the narrowing trail; but of that trail and 
whither it led she knew nothing. Half 
fainting from nerve strain, terror and 
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Patrick Henry, who died on June 6, 1799, 

is buried just outside the garden of his 

last home, ‘‘ Red Hill,” in Charlotte County, 
Virginia. 


Only when we have carved our thought 

in a material whose flawless beauty 

remains unchanged through the ages, 

have we symbolized in a fitting manner 
our reverence and love. 


Rock of Hges 


“Whe Flawless Barre Granite” 
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Number Four of a Series 


a Patrick 
Henry | 


Prophet, herald, 
ator of the 
whose burning eloquence 
roused the colonies to 
resist oppression, until the 
heart of Loyalist Virginia 
throbbed in unison with 
the heart of Puritan 
Massachusetts. 
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any memorial dealer, as- 
sures you of our personal 
inspection through the vari- 
ous stages of completion 
and is your perpetual guar- 
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EASY TO OWN ONE 


Because of enormous production 
the Brambach Baby Grand is 
moderate in price—within the 
means of all. Ask your dealer 
to show you this fine instrument 
and to tell you how easily you 
may own one. 
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VEN with ail her book lore, her train- 
ing is incomplete .. . her chance for 
happiness and popularity i is lessened . 
if she cannot play the piano. 


Begin her musical training now by placing 
a beautiful piano in your home. She'll 
thank you in later years for your thought- 
fulness. 

Perhaps you have hesitated about buying 
a piano because you thought a fine piano 
was beyond your means. If so, delay no 
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longer. Go to your dealer’s and ask him : 
to show you the Brambach Baby Grand. 


There you will find a compact, beautifully 


more costly instruments. 


booklet,““Genius Deserts the Attic” and for 
a paper pattern showing the exact space 
requirements of this beautiful Baby Grand. 
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The Home Beautiful 
contains a Grand 


graduate— 
to a Brambach 


piano that is priced surpris- 
a small grand with the re- 
and tonal excellence of far 
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Brambach 
Piano Company 
Mark P. Campbell, Pres. 
622 West S5ist St., New York City 
Yes, you may send me without 
charge the descriptive paper pat- 
tern and the interesting booklet, 
“*Genius Deserts the Attic.’ 
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Attend this Special Exhibit of 
Better Housekeeping Ideas 


You'll be inspired and helped. Furniture 
dealers planned this special demonstra- 
tion to which you are cordially invited. 
The beautiful and capable Mary Boone, 
pictured below, will be there for you to 
see. Prize Work-saving ideas for“keeping 


house” comfortably: Newest convenien- 
ces designed by 369 women will be ex- 
plained. Attend this helpful and inspiring 
Display at your dealer’s May 2 to 14 in- 
clusive. Our booklet of Work- saving 
Ideas will be mailed promptly on request. 
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In Town’ 


y ‘‘My FRIENDS are constantly ad- 
miring my clothes and wondering 
how I manage to dress so well ona 
small income. They just can’t be- 
lieve that I do my own sewing, for 
my clothes never have a home-made 
& look. It’s really fun making dresses 
» now that the Woman's Institute has 
shown me all the secrets of design- 
_ ing, cutting, fitting and finishing.”’ 

No matter where you live, you 
too can learn how to make all your 
own clothes in the very latest 
styles, for a half of store prices. 
The Woman's Institute will teach 
you right at home in spare time 
just as it has taught 240,000 
other women and girls. 


FRE 


let which tells all about 
the Woman's Institute 


Mail cou- 


and explains how you 
\\ can have more and 
} prettier clothes and 
) earn $20 to $40 a 
, weck as a dressmaker 
or milliner. 
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Helps Keep The 
Kitchen Clean 


THE 
ENJOY this important contribution to 
kitchen cleanliness—keeping garbage 
and other wastes odoriessly stored in the 
leak-proof, fly-proof Sanette. Ample ca- 
pacity saves many trips to the outside 


garbage pail. 
Cover easily raised by slight toe-pressure; closes 





4 automatically and quietly. Outer container is fin- 
, ished in beautiful white enamel, 
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. baked on. Removable 
inner pail made of dura- 
ble galvanized steel. 
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$3.25 (West of Mississippi 
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Master Metal 
Products, Inc. 
299 Chicago &t., 
Buffalo, iv. Y. 
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Bridgeburg, Ont. 
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physical exhaustion her only thought was 
that each great stride took her farther 
away from Huntoon and the crook-nosed 
Cassidy. 

“Faster, boy, faster!” 

Natalie never knew just when on that 
ride consciousness left her. Somehow she 
stuck in the saddle while the stallion’s run, 
as he encountered the steeper grades, 
slowed to an easy, restful canter and the 
canter toa walk. As ina dream she heard 
a strange horse whicker a shrill greeting 
which the stallion noisily returned as he 
halted. A man’s voice—a thousand miles 
away, it seemed—served partially to rouse 
her. 

“Huntoon! 
please 

She tried to scream but the words came 
only in a faint choking whisper as she slid 
limply over the horn of the saddle. 

A light flashed before her eyes, a soft, 
warm blanket smell- 
ing faintly of tobacco 


Huntoon! Oh, don’t— 





but sound travels in th’ hills, an’ yuh can’t 
tell when some hombre might hear shootin’ 
an’ take it into his head to see where it 
was comin’ from. 

“Now, boss, I shore hate to leave yuh, 
but I got to hustle straight on back to th’ 
round-up an’ fix me up an alibi in case I 
need one. I'll leave th’ packsaddles here 
an’ jest turn th’ hosses loose in th’ meadow. 
We can catch ’em up easy enough when we 
need ’em. Th’ mare’s all right. Yuh can 
walk right up to her with th’ bridle in your 
hand. 

“T’ll try to get up here in a week or ten 
days an’ let yuh know what’s doin’. King 
should have made some sort of move by 
that time an’ we’ll know whether it’s all 
right f’r you to show up again.” 

They shook hands and from the door of 
the cabin Grant watched him disappear 
along the rough trail which led into the 
valley. When the scrambling hoofs were 
no longer audible the 
Easterner turned to 





enveloped her and she 
knew no more. 


xX 


EN DOUGLAS tied 
the packhorses to 
convenient trees and 
piled the heavily 
laden kyacks by the 
cabin door. Hollo- 
way had already dis- 
mounted and was 
inspecting his new 
home. The foreman 
joined him, stretch- 
ing like a cat to re- 
lieve the stiffness of 
long hours in the 
saddle. 

“She'll be plumb 
healthy, anyhow,” he 
remarked; “they do 
say it’s bad f’r yuh to sleep in a place 
*thout no ventilation.” 

Holloway grinned a trifle ruefully as he 
compared the cheerless cabin with his 
comfortable quarters at the Diamond-S. 
As the two men pushed through the rude 
door a pack rat, indignant at the disturb- 
ance, scuttled angrily across the hard- 
packed clay floor. The litter from the 
little animal’s nest was spilled over the 
sides of the deep box bunk built against 
the far wall. 

The sunlight streamed in through sev- 
eral gaping holes in the roof, one corner of 
which sagged ominously. The small iron 
stove, however, appeared to be in good re- 
pair, although rusty from long disuse; and 
some degree of comfort was promised by 
the bunk, several cleverly made chairs, 
and a small table. 

“It might be a lot worse,” the foreman 
continued, gazing about the single room; 
“a half day’s work will fix them holes and 
yuh can get a rafter across that busted 
corner. Yuh’ve got plenty tools an’ nails 
an’ yo’re naturally handy. There’s th’ 
saddle blankets an’ a couple of quilts to 
make th’ bunk soft, but yuh’d do better 
to cut a bunch of that long grass in th’ 
meadow, lettin’ it dry an’ fillin’ it into th’ 
box of th’ bunk.” 

Grant strove to be cheerful. 








““T GUESS I can make out all right, Len, 
but I hope it won’t be for long. It’s 
going to be rather lonely, I’m afraid.” 
“Gosh, boss!’”’ Douglas protested. 
“This place ain’t half as bad as yuh think. 
Yuh’ll find enough to do putterin’ around 
an’ fixin’ things up so that th’ days won’t 
seem near long enough. Jest keep yore 
head up an’ yore tail over th’ dashboard!” 
He hesitated a moment and then slipped 
off his loose vest and removed the shoulder 
holster which held the short-barreled .45, 
placing the weapon on the table. 
“There’s a thirty-thirty an’ a box of 
shells in th’ packs,” he remarked, “but 
yuh’d better take this too. There’s always 
th’ chance that somebody might come 
pokin’ around an’ yuh’d need a short gun 
bad! 
“‘T wouldn’t use either one of ’em less’n 
Ihad to. This valley’s mighty well hidden, 





survey his new do- 
main. 

The cabin stood in 
a small clump of pine 
and scattered scrub 
oak on the sloping 
sides of a roughly cir- 
cular mountain 
meadow entirely sur- 
rounded by precipi- 
tous cliffs of black 
basalt. Only where 
the trail entered 
through a deep, nar- 
row gorge was there 
any break in the en- 
circling walls. 








RANT strove to 

recall some of his 
geology and decided 
that one time the 
valley had been a lake, undoubtedly of 
volcanic origin, drained as the result of 
landslip or other seismic disturbance 
which had riven the gorge through the 
vertical walls. 

It was lonely, yes, but it was undeniably 
beautiful! The fresh spring grass stood 
knee high on the gently rolling floor of the 
ancient lake, across which a tiny stream 
meandered lazily. Cottonwood trees, fill- 
ing the air with their snowy blossoms, 
stood here and there along the course of 
the stream; while pine, pifion, quaking 
aspen and scrub oak struggled for footing 
on the talus slopes below the black cliffs. 

All about, clustered protectingly above 
the valley, towered the barren, rocky sum- 
mits of the Silvers, the winter snow still 
clinging to the higher peaks. 

He turned reluctantly from the view 
and began unpacking the kyacks which 
Douglas had piled by the door. His eye 
fell on Douglas’ gun in the well-worn 
shoulder holster. The impulse that causes 
small boys to dress up and play Indian 
prompted him to remove his vest and hang 
the leather sheath below his left armpit. 

With a little experimentation he discov- 
ered the proper adjustment of the various 
straps. He recalled the foreman’s demon- 
strations and, grasping the edge of his 
vest casually with his right hand he made 
a sudden grab for the weapon, endeavoring 
to draw and direct the muzzle toward an 
imaginary adversary. It was sheerest ac- 
cident, of course, but in his first attempt 
the square butt met his palm and the .45 
leaped from its resting place in a draw 
that would have been creditable to one 
with long years of practice. 


N A SECOND trial he missed the gun 

entirely and was forced to fumble fran- 
tically beneath the vest to locate it. Grow- 
ing interested in the game he continued his 
experiments, finding at last about once in 
every three attempts his darting fingers 
located the butt and he was able to get the 
weapon out with some degree of swiftness. 
Before his interest waned he laid the 
holster aside and made a decision to devote 
a portion of each day to practicing the 
draw. 

(Continued on Page 240) 
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in rich simplicity true fit- 


rare comfort 


HERE’S an undeniable charm about well- 

groomed feet to which every woman aspires. 
And there’s no reason in the world why every 
woman can't have not only well-groomed feet, 
but healthy, comfortable feet—if she wears 
Drew Arch Rest shoes. 


These beautiful, perfectly fitting shoes are 
made to meet the demands of the latest styles, 
and of individual tastes. The range of sizes is 
complete, from AAAA to E in a delightful 
variety of patterns and lasts. 


So, if you've been suffering from aching, tired 
feet, that seem a dead weight at the end of 
the day—try a pair of Arch Rest shoes. 


Every Arch Rest shoe is specially constructed 
in the Drew manner. It supports the arch in 
exactly the proper place. The muscles are freed 
from strain—your feet are normal and healthy. 


Stop in the Drew Arch Rest dealer’s today, and examine 
these beautifully modeled, carefully conStructed shoes. 


The prices are very reasonable. If you don’t 
know the dealer in your town, write to us at 
the address in the coupon. 


If you would have 
beautiful, perfect- 
fitting shoes, that 
will give real foot 
comfort, look for 
this trade-mark on 
the sole, + 10447 
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GLACIER 
COLORADO 
BLACK HILLS 
RAINIER-ALASKA 


ESCORTED 
TOURS 


Delightful western vacations, 
carefree! Escort manages every- 
thing. Congenial parties. Defi- 
nite amount covers all expenses. 
See the best the easiest way in 
least time at lowest cost! Tours 
of 9 to 26 days. Send coupon for 
booklet. 


Burlington Escorted Tours 


Sponsored by Burlington 
Great Northern—Northern Pacific 


MAIL THIS 
FOR TOUR BOOK 








Burlington Escorted Tours 
Dept. L-5, 
547 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, IIl. 
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Both of these books are FREE 


Our catalog illustrating and describing everything in 
infants’ and children’s wearing apparel sent FREE for 
the asking. This catalog explains how you may obtain, 
without one penny of cost to you, a copy of Dr. Lowry’s 
celebrated cloth-bound book on the “* Care and Feeding 
of Infants.” 


Our catalog contains the most complete lines of in- 
fants’ and children’s wear ever published, and in addi- 
tion illustrates and describes the most approved lines of 
Maternity Corsets, Loose Fitting Coats, Kimonos, Dressing 
Sacques, Dainty Lingerie, together with the newest 
Broadway and Fifth Avenue styles in dresses, suits, 
coats, waists, skirts, etc. 


We guarantee absolute satisfaction on everything we 
send or money refunded. Do not fail to write today 
for acopy of our handsome catalog, mailed FREE upon 
application. 
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Catalog 
128 L WASHINGTON, Morton & Barrow Sts. 
NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. 
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He managed to cook a makeshift 
supper and tumbled into his bed, resolv- 
ing that on the morrow he would follow 
Douglas’ advice, cutting some grass and 
allowing it to cure in the sun for a more 
comfortable mattress. 

Although tired from his long ride 
through the night and the really hard phys- 
ical work which had been necessary to 
make the cabin habitable Grant lay awake 
for some time. Never before had he slept 
practically in the open and knowing that 
there was no other human being within 
miles of where he lay. Unconsciously he 
was listening, listening and waiting for 
something to break the silence with which 
the mountains enveloped the hidden 
valley. 

He was almost asleep when he realized 
that the silence was not absolute. A gen- 
tle murmuring filled the air—an ever- 
present sound like the beat of a far-distant 
surf or the muffled roar of a train in a tun- 
nel. For a moment he was puzzled, and 
then suddenly realized that he was listen- 
ing, for the first time in his life, to the 
whispering voice of the  night-wind 
through leagues on leagues of swaying 
tree tops. 


T WAS still dark when he awoke. He 

rolled over, wondering what had roused 
him and sleepily considering whether 
striking a match and looking at his watch 
was worth the amount of effort involved. 

Then, in an instant, he was wide awake, 
out of the bunk, and fumbling in the dark- 
ness for his clothes. He heard, clearly, the 
unmistakable whinny of his mare and the 
replying neigh of another horse from a 
point well up the trail leading into the 
valley. 

It could not be Douglas, he told himself 
as he pulled on his trousers and boots and 
seized the .45. The foreman had scarcely 
had time to return to the ranch, let alone 
make the round trip. Either something 
had happened to cause the cowpuncher to 
return to the valley or they had been fol- 
lowed across the range and into the moun- 
tains. He slipped silently through the 
door and, gun in hand, crouched in the 
shadow beside the hut. 

The approaching horse whickered again, 
softly, and was answered by the bay 
mare. Grant feit a slight encouragement. 
An enemy would not permit his mount to 
approach so noisily. Still, he could not un- 
derstand why the unknown rider did not 
hail the cabin. The strange horse halted 
beside the mare—he could hear it breath- 
ing. He cocked his weapon and shouted a 
challenge. 

“Who’s there?” he demanded. “‘ What 
do you want?” 

A faint, terrified cry was the response. 
He rose from his crouch, thrusting the gun 
into the waistband of his trousers, and ran 
forward. There was something strange 
here—but it wasn’t menacing! 

“What’s the matter? Are you lost?” 
he inquired as he came nearer. 

The rider struck feebly at him with a 
quirt. Holloway warded off the lash and 
snatched roughly at the descending arm. 

“Good God, it’s a girl!” he exclaimed, 
his fingers encountering soft yielding flesh 
beneath the sleeve. 

The big horse snorted nervously and 
side-stepped. His rider slumped over the 
horn as Holloway grasped her arm. 

“Oh, Huntoon, don’t!” she wailed. 
“Please . don’t . " 


AINTING, she slid forward. Grant 

caught the slender body before it 
reached the ground and carried her to the 
cabin. He laid her in his bunk and touched 
a match to the wick of the lantern. 

“Lord!” he ejaculated as he flung the 
rays over the intruder, “‘it’s just a child. 
What the devil has Huntoon been up to 
now, I wonder!” 

Natalie Dudley did appear very young 
as she lay there among the tumbled blan- 
kets still warm from his own body. The 
yellow curls clung stickily to her moist 


forehead and the long hours of terror had 
drained the color from her cheeks. She 
stirred uneasily. 

“Dad,” she murmured, “‘dad—New- 
ton fs 

The names—and the voice—jolted Hol- 
loway’s memory. He bent closely over the 
drawn, tear-streaked face and suddenly 
recognized the girl he had seen at Nebo on 
the day of his arrival. He unbuckled her 
spurs, gently drew off her trim boots, and 
made her as comfortable as possible. 
Then he seated himself on the doorstep 
to smoke philosophically until dawn. 

With the first light he tiptoed in to the 
side of the bunk. One slender arm was 
thrown outside the blankets and the girl 
scarcely stirred as he drew the covering 
more closely around her. Utter exhaus- 
tion, physical and mental, had plunged 
her into a sleep that was almost a stupor. 

“Poor kid,” the man thought, “she 
looks as if she’d had a tough time.” 





E BREAKFASTED on some cold 
beans and colder water from the 
stream, not wishing to risk rousing her by 
building a fire, and then resumed his prac- 
tice with the foreman’s revolver. Hollo- 
way’s muscles had always been under 
excellent control and this perfect co6rdina- 
tion now helped him immeasurably. Once 
his hand learned to locate the square butt 
he found that his speed in drawing the 
weapon increased with almost every trial. 
“Gettin’ th’ drop,”” Douglas had once 
informed him, “is part speed with a gun 
an’ part thinkin’ just a mite faster than 
th’ other fellow. If a man ever has a gun 
in your face don’t watch his hands or th’ 
gun; watch his eyes! If there’s any yel- 
low in him that’s where it’s goin’ to show. 
He’ll blink or look away f’r a second—an’ 
that’s th’ time that a man that can think 
fast has a chance. 

“’Nother thing,” the Westerner had 
continued, ‘“‘don’t ever make no false 
moves with a gun! A rifle’s built f’r 
huntin’, but when all’s said an’ done a 
short gun is f’r usin’ on men. So don’t 
draw less’n yuh have to—but when you do 
feel there ain’t no other way out don’t 
hesitate. Let her come a-smokin’! Even 
if yore first shot goes in th’ ground it’s 
that much better than no shot at all. 
There’s always th’ chance that it’ll rattle 
th’ other fellow!” 

“And to that,”” Holloway added as the 
.45 slipped smoothly from the concealed 
holster and his thumb fell naturally over 
the heavy hammer, ‘‘to that we can add 
the element of the unsuspected!” 

It was noon before Natalie Dudley 
awoke. Her opening eyes showed her a 
squalid one-room cabin, a rusty stove, 
and a large store of canned goods stacked 
on shelves along the log walls. The mem- 
ory of yesterday’s tragedy stabbed at her 
heart and she buried her face in the blan- 
kets. A gentle hand patting her shoulder 
checked her spasmodic sobs. 

“There, youngster, don’t cry. Nothing’s 
going to hurt you here. Drink this cup 
of coffee and then you can tell me all 
about it.” 


” 


HE lifted a swollen face from the cover- 

ings and reached obediently for the 
steaming tin cup the man held to her lips. 
For the first time she noticed that her arm 
was bare and a hot flush swept over her 
face as she realized that someone had re- 
moved her outer garments and placed her 
in the bed. Holloway saw the blush and 
interpreted it correctly. 

“Now don’t let that worry you,” he 
said. “I’ve got a kid sister of my own, and 
I know I’d expect anybody to make her 
comfortable under the same circum- 
stances.” 

She swallowed some of the scalding 
coffee to cover her confusion and looked 
up at him. 

“How old is she?” she asked irrele- 
vantly. 

“Why”—he calculated hastily—‘‘I 
guess Molly’s a year or so younger than 


(Continued on Page 243) 
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‘IT surely am glad 
I listened ! ° 


Writes an Indiana woman. “The dem- 
onstrator was pouring the Junket into a 
pint of milk as I passed: ‘Children all love 
it—they simply can’t get enough junket. A 
And by adding fruits, nuts, or whipped 
cream you can make a different delicious 
dessert every day that the whole family will 
enjoy.’ Since then, in our family, we’ve 
certainly proved the truth of what she 


Junket 


REG US PAT OFF 


makes Milk into 


DELICIOUS DESSERTS 


Now that heavy desserts have gone out i 
of style, in countless homes junket has 

taken first place as a delightfully dainty 
finish for the substantial meal. Readily di- 
gested, it is wholesome as well as appetiz- 
ing. Sold in two forms. Junket in powder 
form is sweetened and flavored. Junket 
Tablets are unsweetened and unflavored. 





No cooking is required—-you can’t 
imagine a dessert being easier to make 
than junket—or one more nutritious and 
tempting to serve. We want you to try it 
just send 5c, stamps or coin, together with 
your grocer’s name, for trial package of fla- 
vored Junket and Recipe Book. Or we 
shall be glad tomail you the Junket book of 
desserts free. Write to Dept. 25, The 
Junket Folks, Little Falls, N.Y. In Canada, 
address The Junket Folks, Toronto, Ont. 








6 Tempting Flavors 


Vanilla Orange 
Chocolate Raspberry 
Lemon Coffee 


Takes but one 
minute to make! 











“Keep your hair 
looking trim’ 


a 


At leading Chain and 
Department Stores, and 
Beauty Parlors. 


10¢ per card : : 
af four F pint 


L.F. Grammes & Sons 
Allentown, Pa. 

















Campbell’s Automatic 


Electric Fireless Cooker Range 
Worksrightoff homelightingcircuit. Be 
Doeseverythingany goodrangewill 
do and more. Low in price and op- 
erating cost. Oven heat turns on 
and off automatically. Wonderful 
for pies, cakes, roasts, etc. Large 
electric fireless cooker—also au- 
tomatic. Big aluminum cooking 
top and splasher back. Beautiful 
French Grey enamel finish. Write 
quickly for easy payments. 
Special 30 Day Trial Offer 
Write for catalog and factory- 
to-you price. Our low price will 
surprise you. Mail postal today. 


The Wm. Campbell Co. 














1002 Union Ave., Alliance, O. 
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HAT a real feast! Every home a palace, 

every doorway an adventure and every bit 
of Beech-Nut Peanut Butter a golden treasure! 
Give the children plenty of bread and Beech- 
Nut and watch them grow—a sound mind in 
every sound little body. 


Beech-Nut Peanut Butter for everyone—young and 
old. It’s a family food; you can trust it in every 
way. A jar of Beech-Nut Peanut Butter is packed 
with substantial nourishment, supplying energy- 
food and building-food as well. It not only 
delights the appetite but also, and far more im- 
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portant, gives health, strength and vitality. Those 
who eat Beech-Nut Peanut Butter regularly, ap- 
preciate its value as an economical food and 
praise it for itsdeliciousness. The luscious Virginia 
peanuts and the flavorous Spanish peanuts, rip- 
ened under the sunny skies of the Southland, are 
immaculately prepared and delivered to you 
packed in air-tight, glistening-pure glass jars. Ask 
your grocer for Beech-Nut Peanut Butter. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING CO. Canajoharie, N. Y. 
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ARIE, NY 


Beech-Nut 


a2 A . 
Foodsand Confections 
me As: a 99 4 
of Finest Flavor 
Beech-Nut Bacon 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 
Beech-Nut Coffee 
Beech-Nut Macaroni, Spaghetti, 
Vermicelli 
Beech-Nut Macaroni Elbows 
Beech-Nut Macaroni Rings 
Beech-Nut Prepared Spaghetti 
Beech-Nut Pork and Beans 
Beech-Nut Catsup, Chili Sauce 
Beech-Nut Prepared Mustard 
Beech-Nut Jams and Jellies 
Beech-Nut Marmalades 
Beech-Nut Preserves 


Beech-Nut Confections 


Beech-Nut Mints 
Beech-Nut Fruit Drops 
Beech-Nut Candy Drops 
Beech-Nut Chewing Gum 








eech-Nut Peanut Butter 
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BEECH-NUT QUALITY+++*AT EVERYDAY PRICES 
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Best gift of the “Electric Twenties” 


The KOHLER ELECTRIC SINK 


You will surely rank it first amongst all the labor- 
saving conveniences which, in these ‘Electric 
*Twenties,” have given new leisure, health and hap- 
piness to millions of American women. 


It is the sink that washes the dishes for you— 
electrically, easily, swiftly, perfectly! Surely there 
are few material things which offer so much that is 
worth having. A three-times-a-day blessing—that is 
the Kohler Electric Sink. 


It is not solely the gift of effortless dishwashing 
that sets apart this modern sink. Many long-awaited 


KOHLER CO.,, Founded 1873, KOHLER,WIS. 
Shipping Point, Sheboygan ,Wis.- Branches in Principal Cities 


KOHLER oF KOH LE 


Plumbing Fixtures 


improvements in the sink proper testify that this 
fixture was designed, from first to last, to please the 
women who will use it. 


You may choose the Kohler Electric Sink for your 
home from among several sizes and types. Conven- 
ient partial payments make possible the satisfaction 
of immediate possession. 

Ask your plumber about the Kohler Electric Sink 
—and about other Kohler Plumbing Fixtures, quite 
as admirable in their way, for the bathroom, kitchen, 
and laundry. And mail the coupon below. 





KOHLER CO., Kohler, Wis. 


Gentlemen: Please send descriptive literature 
as checked. 


CO Kohler Electric Sink 
(1 Other Kohler Plumbing Fixtures 
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IMPLE 
GUARANTEED FAST COLOR 
SEMI MADE 
DRESS” 
WITH PANTY 


. see Cat and se 
Directions: “on Goited tines 


with a 


SEW-S 


“= 
\ 


EVERYBODY MAKING THEM-FAST! 


As simple as cutting a paper doll. 
very pattern is marked on the fabric ITSELF— 
clear, accurate, unmistakable—every cut, seam, size 


adjustment, joining, etc., and every piece placed so 
the fabric-design will come correctly in the completed 
garinent. All as simple as cutting a paper doll. 














10 Minutes to Cut—40 Minutes to Sew—All Done 
Less than an hour. All ready to put on and wear. 
The New—1927—‘‘Sew-Simple”’ 
dresses ready to cut and make 


$1-25 Sizes: 2 to 6 $1-95 
Years 
In Canada $1.85 and $2.95 


Cheery, dashing, beautiful colors that will laugh 
at the tub and the sun and ALWAYS be fresh, and 
pretty, and new-looking, for the “SEW-SIMPLE” 
process sinks the color info and through every thread. 


: GUARANTEE 
We will give TWO dresses of “‘SEW-SIMPLE”’ 
for one that fades. 


BEAR MILL MANUFACTURING CO. 


No pattern to buy. You save all that expense. 
Picture shows how finished dress will look. Wonder- 
ful! So EASY! Beautifull 

No fussing with pattern. No calculating. No over- 
supply or shortage of material. No puzzling to lay 
pieces right, they are laid right already. No worry 
if the fabric-design will join right in the finished 
dress. You save all that uncertainty—all that time. 
It has all been attended to for you. ALL of it. 

Every ‘‘“SEW-SIMPLE” dress comes in a glassine 
envelope with the name “‘SEW-SIMPLE”’ GUAR- 
ANTEED FAST COLOR plainly printed on every 
dress and envelope. The name on the envelope and 
dress is YOUR PROTECTION. Look for it. 

No matter where you live, it is EASY to get 
SEW-SIMPLE. Ask your dealer. If he hasn't them, 
write to us AT ONCE. Don't wait. Use this 
hy ~ FREE SAMPLES 
FREE COUPON FREE STYLE SHEETS 
And ALL the news about SEW-SIMPLE. 














BEAR MILL MFG. CO 
122 Franklin Street, New York, N. Y. 


Send FREE Samples and FREE Style Sheets: tell 
me ALL the news about SEW-SIMPLE. 


Does He Sell ‘“‘SEW-SIMPLE”’ Dresses?.......... 
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This 
SBeach 
Suit 


and many 
other types 
of play and 
dress cloth- 
ing for girls 

nd boys 

reillustrated in our new Sewing 
Sook for Spring and Summer. 
here also are sports dresses, 
ineckwear, lingerie and other 
new ideas for their elders. 


WRIGHT'S BIAS FOLD TAPE 


(housands of women send for these 
semi-annual sewing books regularly. 


Send 10 cents in stamps 


for book and three-yard sample in fast color 
Percale in any one of the follow- 
ing colors: Yellow, Peach, Linen, 
Gray, Light Blue, Orange, Red, 
Navy, Lavender, Old Rose, Pink, 
Copenhagen, Reseda, Brown, Black, 
Yale Blue, Emerald, Gold, Tan. 


Wm. E. Wright & Sons Co. 
Manufacturers 
Dept. 107 Orange, N. J. 


WRIGHTS 
BIAS FOLD TAPE 


It turns itself 
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you are. She’ll be fifteen next fall and is in 
school near Philadelphia. By the way, 
young lady, we’d better know each other. 
My name is Holloway—Grant Holloway. 
Your horse carried you to this cabin last 
night and I found you just about all in. 
What was the matter? You seemed ter- 
ribly frightened and said something about 
Huntoon?”’ 

At the name her eyes filled again. 

“‘Huntoon,”’ she repeated, ‘‘Huntoon 
and another man shot my father and 
brother vesterday !”’ 

Briefly, she told him who she was and 
the circumstances surrounding the double 
killing in Cross Canyon. 
“And I never dreamed 


faced the king and endeavored to explain 
what the monarch regarded as a glaring 
failure. 

The crippled ruler considered that he 
owned the sheriff—body and soul, badge, 
boots and gun—and he was not of the 
type readily to condone inefficiency. 

His big hands gripped the arms of his 
chair as, in flat, emotionless tones, he 
cursed the officer for a blithering, bung- 
ling jackass, and lamented his own help- 
less condition. 

“But, damn it all,’ Lane protested, 
“how kin I arrest a man what ain’t there? 
Old Steve Saunders tells me Holloway left 
th’ ranch a week ago an’ I send a dep’ty to 
Nebo who comes back with th’ same story. 

“Leastways, th’ ticket 
agent there says a hombre 








what they were going to 
do until the shots came. I 
thought’’—she hesitated 
an instant—‘“‘I thought he 
was after me! And after 
they went away I hid on 
the ledge until it was dark 
and then I ran—and that’s 
almost the last thing I can 
remember.” 





HE bit her lip in a 

heroic effort at self- 
control. 

“What can I do, Mr. 
Holloway?” 

Grant deliberately took time to fill and 
light his pipe. This was certainly an un- 
expected complication. Two babes in the 
woods, he thought, both of them hiding 
from the same ogre! 

“‘T hardly know how to advise you, Nat- 
alie,” he said at last. ‘You know Hun- 
toon works for John King, the owner of 
the J-K, and it might be that our best 
course would be to ride straight to his 
house on Montezuma Canyon, see King, 
and report the whole matter to him. The 
only trouble with that would be that we’d 
be taking a chance of running into Hun- 
toon first, but ——’”’ 

The girl interrupted him, shuddering. 

“Anything but that! I’d rather stay in 
this cabin the rest of my life than see that 
man again! If you could have heard his 
voice ” abruptly she changed the sub- 
ject. 

“But what are you doing here, Mr. 
Holloway? You don’t look like a hermit.” 

“‘T’m not a very willing one,’’ Grant re- 
torted. “This scalp of mine”—he ran his 
fingers through his rumpled hair—‘“‘is an- 
other that Huntoon wants to add to his 
belt and carry home to his superior, King 
John.” 

He hastily outlined the chain of events 
that had sent him to the mountain ref- 
uge—his invasion of the Devil’s Pocket, 
the death of Slade, and the sending of 
Shorty Adams as a decoy to take the Salt 
Lake City train at Nebo. 

“Now,” he concluded, ‘Douglas told 
me he’d try to get up here to see me in the 
course of a week or ten days. It seems to 
me that the best thing for us to do would 
be to stick here until he comes and learn 
just what’s taken place. Then we can tell 
what to do.”’ 

For a long minute the girl studied the 
vivid pattern in the Navajo blanket that 
covered her. Then she raised her head 
and her eyes met his in a straight-from- 
the-shoulder gaze that was at once an 
appeal and a challenge. Again he under- 
stood. 

“T told you before, Natalie,” he said 
quietly, “that I had a little sister just 
about your own age. Huntoon has given 
you a terrible shock, but you mustn’t 
judge every man by him. The cabin’s 
yours, of course, and I’m going to fix a 
camp for myself farther up the hill.” 

“I’m sorry,”’ she whispered. 


XI 


AVE LANE, the present sheriff of Pa- 
loma County, owed his job to King, 
the J-K owner having forced his nomina- 
tion by a pledge to refrain from opposing 
candidates for other offices. Realizing this, 
Lane felt far from comfortable when he 











in a hard hat an’ store 
clothes bought a ticket 
through to Salt Lake an’ 
th’ description checked up 
with th’ tenderfoot.”’ 


E PAUSED to bite a 

chunk from a plug of 
tobacco and spat over the 
low rail of the porch. 

“Another thing,” he 
went on, encouraged by 
the sound of his own voice 
and King John’s silence, 
“yore man Cassidy 
must’ve been either loco 
or drunk. There weren’t hide n’r hair of 
no dead men on th’ Diamond-S mesa 
above Cross Canyon. There was a heap 
of tracks—hoss an’ cow tracks goin’ every 
which way—but yuh can’t serve no war- 
rant on that! 

“‘T’ll take orders, sefior, yuh know that; 
but I can’t do no miracles.” 

He leaned back in the big chair and 
waited expectantly for the king’s reply. 
Huntoon, sitting with folded arms on the 
opposite side of the monarch, shifted un- 
easily. His eyes met those of the cripple. 

“Do you think that Cassidy could have 
made any mistake?” asked King. 

The foreman’s head jerked in the brief- 
est of negatives. 

““They was there, all right,’’ he asserted; 
““somebody beat Lane to it, that’s all.’’ 

King deliberated for a few moments. 

“And Holloway’s skipped,” he stated 
finally. The active brain confined to his 
passive body leaped from one point to an- 
other of his multi-angled plot. ‘‘Where’s 
the Diamond-S crew working now?”’ 

Huntoon was accustomed to his su- 
perior’s sudden shifts of interest. 

“North range. Throwin’ in with our 
outfit and workin’ up toward th’ moun- 
tains. They’re about through. Ought to 
finish up this week.” 

“Douglas with them?” 

“Yes—far’s [know. He wasa couple of 
days ago.” 





“OOD. If Holloway turned up like an 
unexpected extra joker in the game, 
Douglas is sure the right and left bowers. 
Go on up, Lane, serve your warrant if you 
can find the tenderfoot, but arrest Len 
Douglas as an accessory after the fact. 
And when you get him—hold him!” 

The sheriff dared to voice an objection. 

“Len Douglas got both his eye-teeth 
cut,” he grumbled; “he ain’t th’ kind 
that’ll stand f’r anything like that without 
kickin’ up a ruckus.” 

The king’s flat blue eyes turned on him. 

“You know,” he observed, “‘ when all’s 
said and done you are really supposed to 
be sheriff of this county! If you don’t 
make some fool play Len will go with you 
as quiet as a lamb. But, speaking of 
lambs’’—and the expressionless orbs nar- 
rowed to mere slits—‘“‘if you don’t want 
to be back herding sheep again see that 
you get him!” 

The dismissal was final and the sheriff 
hastily strode from the porch and walked 
toward the stables, his spurs dragging tiny 
furrows in the thick dust. King and Hun- 
toon watched him depart, neither speak- 
ing until after Lane, mounted on a chunky 


(Continued on Page 245) 




































































‘*No thank you—no subslitute for me. It’s so easy 
to get the GENUINE A. B.C.!1"’ 


end for your 
FREE 


Samples 
~newest colors and prints~ 


and we will tell you how 


Scores of firms have tried to imitate the lasting 4} 
silky loveliness, the enchanting shades and capti- it 
vating patterns of A. *. Fabrics. These be 
imitators come and go, while for over a genera- : 
tion A. B. C. Fabrics have been the favored, i 
standard materials of women everywhere. When / 
you buy an imitation, you buy dissatisfaction 
and disappointment. i 
| 
i 
+ 
i 





Accept No Substitute 


The full name is on the selvage of every yard of 
genuine A. B. C. Ask your retailer to show you 
the full name on the selvage. The A. B. C. 
Method is ours. It cannot be duplicated. If he 
cannot supply you, we will make it easy for you 
to get the genuine if you 


Mail the Coupon for 50 Free Samples 
A. B. C. PLAIN 


is 
(full name on selvage every yard) it 
i 


A. B. C. RAYSLIP 


(full name on selvage every yard) ia 


A. B. C. WASHABLE PRINTS 


(full name on selvage every yard) P 


For Every Use 
Where Richness, Beauty, Silky Sheen 
And Dependability Earn Preference 


Real silk from silk worms, combined with an 
almost invisible filament from the cotton boll 53 
by the famous A. B. C. Method, giving double 4 
wear without losing the lasting softness, rich- 

ness, sheen and drape of the silk. 


Mail Coupon for 50 Free Samples 
Mail to ARTHUR BEIR & CO., Inc. | 
43 White Street, New York City 1 


Be sure to PRINT complete information 


py Oe erent meee er ere es 
ee ee er 
Does he sell A. B.C. Materials? ....i.0cccccvevvess 


be ee ee oe oe om —_ 
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New Wardrobe _ | 
Overnight! 


Wear all the new shades as quick as i 
they come in style. It doesn’t take money— 
just a few cents worth of dye. Get out your 
old, dull or faded garments now—tomorrow 
you'll have a closet full of fashionable 


clothes! 


Perfect results right over other colors. 
Dye your curtains, hangings, spreads, too. 
Give your underwear delicate tints. All 
easy, if you use real dye. Use original, i 
Diamond dyes. 


FREE now, from your druggist: the Dia- 
mond Dye Cyclopedia; simple directions, 
wonderful suggestions. Ask for actual 
piece-goods color samples. Or_ big, illus- 
trated book Color Craft free, if you write 


DIAMOND DYES, Dept. 10, Burlington, Vt. 


Piamond Dyes 














Make it NEW for 15cts! 
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A box of candy. A spray of roses. Or even a Greeting 
Card. Any gift is a thrilling gift to mother .. . if 
it comes on the wings of your devotion. But why 
not an ELGIN Watch . . . as your message to 
mother on Mother’s Day this year? An Elgin will 
take the time you cannot take to remind her constantly 
of the mint of love you have stored away for her. To 
her, its ticks will be your heart-beats; your continued 
recognition, through all the coming years, of her 
life-long service and fidelity. . . . Mother may not 
have to check the time, like a clock-ordered 

business man . . . she gives it away so freely 

in the service of others. ... But she still has an 


eye for beautiful adornment and a respect for 


© Elgin, 1927 


SAY IT FOR A LIFETIME . 








May, 199" 
fay, 1927 





.... WITH AN ELGIN 


LAKE EVERY DAY MOTHER'S DAY 


IN THE SERVICE OF YOUR GIFT ¢ ¢ #¢ ¢ 


a faithful and unfailing servant. Imagine her gaiety 
when she slips on that exquisite, ultra-thin Elgin 
Wrist Watch, a tiny poem in white gold or platinum. 
And imagine your satisfaction . . . when you reflect 
that her ELGIN will deliver to her ceaselessly and 
eloquently, through its service and its beauty, that 
message of everlasting devotion which, all too often, 
you forget to send. ... Elgin is conceded the wor!d’s 
standard for watch integrity, and to such efficiency 


is wedded: exquisite beauty of design. 


+ LGIN 














THE WATCH WORD FOR ELEGANCE AND EFFICIENCY 


THE WRIST WATCH, above, is encased in 18- 
karat solid white gold, set with diamonds, 


rit th hs Ee a ee $150. 
THE WRIST WATCH, at the /eft, in a case of 14- 
karat solid white gold is priced at... . $60. 


soe. a 
Your jeweler will show these and other Elgins to you 
gladly. No other watch is offered in so generous an 
assortment of styles nor at a price range so liberal. 
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If you dread wearing 
new shoes because they make your 
feet sore and tender, apply Dr. 
Scholl’s Zino-pads wherever they give 
/ you discomfort. You will get instant 

/ relief. New shoes will feel as comfortable 

‘as old ones. Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads re- 
/ move the friction and pressure which cause 
' all the woe of “breaking in” new shoes, 
and positively prevent corns, callouses, bun- 
ions and blisters. Zino-pads are thin, medi- 
cated, antiseptic, protective, healing. Cost 








but a trifle. Sold everywhere. 
1. For Tender Toes and Corns 
For toes that are inflamed and sore 
(the first sign of corns), apply Dr. 
Scholl’s Zino-pads (Corn size). Pain 
stops rstantly and corns positively 
are prev nied. 

2. Burning Soles—Callouses 
Fe or Callouses here or burning sensa- 
n or sorenes ss—apply Dr. Scholl’s 
Zin ah (Callous size). They stop 


the cause, and end the pain at once. 


3. For Sore, Tender Heels 

Bli ters and tender spots on the heels 
ited and all soreness removed, by 
at ng Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads (Cal- 


lous or Bunion size). 









4. Preventing Bunions 
Apply Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads (Bunion 
size). They stop the pressure of the shoe, 
and prevent and relieve bunions. 








5S. Fi or Tortured Instep 
t nf lridges on the instep, caused 
shoes, use Dr. Scholl? s Zino- 0 






ads ( or Bunion size). They 
?? ers and quickly heal. 


Dr Scholl’ Ss 
Zino-pa 


Put one on—the pain is gone ! 


The Lighted Home Is 
Burglar-Proof 


HE deadly, sneaking night 

marauder shuns the lighted 
house. His deeds are done be- 
hind the cloak of darkness. 
Dim-A-Lite is the best known 
burglar insurance. Its five gra- 
dations of light make the all- 
night lighting of your home 
practical and economical. 
Dim-A-Lite is necessary in the bathroom, nursery, cellar 
and at stair-heads. 


Somewhere in Your Home You Need a 


DIM“AcLIi 


$1.00 at Electrical, Hardware and Dept. Stores 
Wirt Qompany ToMPANY 5223 Greene Street Philadelphia 


Sunshine 


Clothes Drier 




















i, " | Gentlyturnsin chebreesagiving 
“i \ “ each piece an equal chance at the 
= sirens sunshine. Dries entire wash evenly and 
. ~ spotlessly clean. Stand in one placeto hang up 
— == thewhole basket of clothes. Folds likean um- 
Bag brella to store away. Housewives like its many 


exclusive improvements. Needs only 15 feet of 


nace. Has135 feet of finest line. Let us send illustrated folder L-4, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 


»~ !OWA GATE COMPANY 
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REAL COMFORT AT LAST! 


straps from slipping. 


one. We want representatives in 
every locality. All or part time. 
We offer you 

Wonderful Money Making 

pportunity 

Our representatives are making 
$18 to $50 weekly. You can do 
the same. Write for free particu- 
lars including our free chain offer. 
LINGERIE ““V” COMPANY, 
7 Main St., North Windham, Conn. 









New invention prevents Lingerie 
Women 
adore it. To see one is to want 
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roan, had again appeared and jogged 
slowly between the red sandstone pillars 
and turned toward the Montezuma cross- 
ing. 

“Reckon I’ll give him a couple of hours’ 
start and then take a pasear up Cross 
Canyon way,’ the foreman remarked. “I’ll 
take Pedro with me f’r trailin’.”’ 

“You think ——”’ The king checked the 
question. 

“T don’t think nothin’ till I see what th’ 
signs say up there,” retorted Huntoon 
stubbornly, “‘but right now it looks like 
bad luck has come along an’ kicked us 
in th’ ribs. Douglas or somebody found 
them nesters where we left ’em. Len’s no 
fool, an’ that comin’ on top of what Hollo- 
way saw down in th’ pocket jest give him 
th’ flash he wanted at our hand. 

“He knows now we got three aces— 
countin’ Jim Slade as one—an’ he natu- 
rally shipped th’ tenderfoot off to give ’em 
time to draw f’r cards to beat us.” 


IS slender fingers rolled a cigarette, 
which he lighted and smoked for sev- 
eral minutes before continuing. 

He surveyed the glowing coal thought- 
fully ashe spoke. “That’s why I’m takin’ 
Pedro—just to make sure I won’t over- 
look no bets. Them two was deader’n 
Pontius Pilate if I’m any 
judge. Ifany of the Diamond 


“Look, sefior!”” he exclaimed. ‘‘Here 
they were taken! Someone has driven 
cattle back and forth to hide the tracks 
even as I did where Jeem Slade was 
killed.” 

Two deep, parallel scratches scarred the 
surface of the mesa. Between them were 
horse tracks. The: Mexican stooped and 
drew two rigid fingers across the ground to 
illustrate what had occurred. 

“‘A travois!”’ exclaimed Huntoon. “In- 
jun stuff! A pole on either side of a horse 
and brush stacked in between to make a 
litter!’ 

“Si, sefior; and here are other tracks. 
One led the horse with the poles. He rode 
a smaller horse, as the sefior can see. It 
was shod only in front!” 

They scouted along the back trail, pick- 
ing up other signs here and there of the 
primitive conveyance and finding in the 
timber along the rim of the canyon where 
the poles and smaller branches had been 
cut. 

“He had only a knife, sefior,’’ explained 
Pedro, examining the stump of a sapling; 
‘look where he bent it over and cut!” 

He turned over the pile of chips one by 
one with a dirty finger. 

“It was a big knife,’’ he decided; “see, 
here he used it like an ax, striking with it.” 

“Well,”’ remarked Huntoon, “I reckon 
th’ sheriff wasn’t lyin’ none. Somebody 
sure got them hombres an’ 
packed ’em off. There ain’t 





outfit did find ’em they took 
care to cover their tracks, 
but they got to be good to 
fool Pedro. That greaser 
could trail a snake through 
th’ water!” 

He instructed the omni- 
present Chinaman to order 
horses saddled, and walked 
lazily toward the bunkhouse, 
the big guns, which even at 
the home ranch he did not 








much use followin’ up th’ 
tracks ’cause it’s a cinch we 
wouldn’t git very far. Let’s 
vamos, Pedro. Th’ Diamond- 
S range ain’t th’ healthiest 
place in th’ world f’r us 
right now.” 


E LED the way back to 

" the Hornet crossing and 
yp slowly jogged toward the 
home ranch to confirm the 








discard, flopping softly 
against his thighs. 

His employer, the stem of his pipe be- 
tween his lips, watched him go. The 
Chinaman placed a glass of wine at his 
elbow and disappeared through the door- 
way. King raised the glass, sipped, and 
let his eyes range forth again over the 
kingdom that would never know the im- 
print of its master’s heel. 

The king was not the only one whose 
expressionless features masked the turbu- 
lence of his thoughts. 

His viceroy’s mind was decidedly ill at 
ease over the apparent upsetting of his 
own private plans. 

After hastily carrying the bodies of the 
Dudleys, father and son, into Diamond-S 
territory and leaving them there with 
Steven Henry’s rifle and the torn envelope 
of a letter addressed to Holloway dropped 
beneath a near-by pifion, he had dis- 
missed his gunman and ridden hard across 
the mesa to the nesters’ camp in the foot- 
hills of the Silvers. 

A swift examination had satisfied him 
that Natalie had not returned and he had 
kept a fruitless vigil all through the night 
before leaving the gulch. Nor did a second 
visit two days later show any signs of her 
presence. 


HE girl had vanished—gone like a 

wind-driven puff of smoke—disap- 
peared as utterly and inexplicably as the 
bodies of her father and brother. The grim 
majordomo was completely baffled and 
he racked his brains unceasingly for an 
explanation. 

He and Pedro camped that night above 
a water hole in Hornet Canyon and early 
the next morning rode to the scene of the 
tragedy in Cross Canyon and climbed the 
gray cliffs to the Diamond-S range. At 
the East Spring he showed the Mexican 
where he and Cassidy had placed the 
bodies. 

Like a well-trained setter quartering a 
field the trailer ranged back and forth 
through the sage and bunch grass, growing 
luxuriantly in that well-watered spot. In 
a few minutes his waving arm signed to 
the foreman to join him. 


sheriff’s report to the crip- 
pled ruler on the _brick- 
paved porch. Of the three men who had 
talked on that veranda the previous day 
the sheriff faced the least complicated 
problem. In anticipation he dreaded it, 
but its realization was ridiculously simple. 

Long shadows lay across the mesa as 
he rode up to the Diamond-S ranch house 
and, to his surprise, was greeted by Len 
Douglas. 

“Howdy, sheriff. Light an’ take a load 
off yore feet. You’re just right in time 
f’r supper.” 

“Howdy, Len. Thought you was out on 
round-up. Yuh heard anything from yore 
boss?”’ 

“‘ Ain’t had time yet,” Douglas returned 
easily; ‘‘Saunders tells me you were askin’ 
about him.” 

“Uh-huh. Len, did yuh hear ’bout Jim 
Slade?”’ 

“Yeah. Steve rode over f’r th’ mail an’ 
somebody in Jordan told him that Jim had 
been killed. Didn’t hear no dee-tails 
though. Nobody seemed to know nothin’ 
about it, ’cept that he was killed. Well, 
Jim Slade ain’t what yuh’d call a great loss 
to th’ country, Dave.” 

“T reckon you're right,” the official 
agreed, “but when warrants are issued 
I’ve got t’ serve ’em, yuh know.” He ig- 
nored Douglas’ questioning attitude and 
proceeded hurriedly: 

“* Ain’t heard of any other killin’s, have 
yuh, Len?” 

“No, what’s up now?” The Diamond-S 
foreman’s tones showed only a casual in- 
terest. 


ELL’’—Lane’s hand, in an appar- 
ently idle gesture, dropped to his 
side and remained there—‘“ Bill Cassidy 
come over with a tale of seein’ two dead 
men—nesters they was from over toward 
th’ mountains—layin’ on yore range out 
near th’ east spring. They’d been shot, 
he said; but when I rode down there I 
couldn’t find hide n’r hair of em.” 
“Yeah?” Douglas appeared utterly 
unperturbed. 
““Well—now, Len, don’t go doin’ any- 
thing hasty—but what with them nesters 
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an’ Jim Slade there’s a warrant out f’r 
Holloway chargin’ murder. He ain’t here 
but’’—the sheriff’s hand was now very 
close to the butt of his pistol—“‘somebody 
moved them two hombres, Len, an’ I 
reckon I’ve got to take yuh in as a mate- 
rial witness!” 

He paused, ran his tongue over his dry 
lips and, fingers twitching nervously, 
waited the foreman’s move. Lane ex- 
pected nothing less than gunplay and was 
banking upon his ability to beat the 
Diamond-S man to the draw. To his in- 
finite surprise Douglas threw back his 
head and laughed loudly. 

“Shore, Sheriff, if that’s th’ way th’ 
cards seem to stack up there’s nothin’ f’r 
me to do but go along peaceful.” 


XII 


UIDED by the explicit directions 

Douglas had given him Steve Saunders 
had little difficulty in finding his way to 
the lost valley where his employer was hid- 
ing. A week had elapsed since Len had 
been placed in a cell of the adobe jail in 
Jordan and the entire countryside seethed 
with conflicting rumors. 

Holloway and Natalie Dudley were at 
lunch when they heard the warning whis- 
tle of the buckskin stallion. A moment 
later the sound of scrambing hoofs on the 
rough trail through the valley entrance 
reached their ears. The girl sank back in 
her chair as Grant’s hand flashed to his 
gun and he crouched at the window. A 
horseman appeared at the head of the 
slope and turned toward the cabin. Hollo- 
way’s tense pose relaxed and he stepped to 
the door with a welcoming shout. 

Old Saunders’ eyes widened as he saw 
the girl, but with true Western courtesy 
he ignored her presence save for the re- 
moval of his battered hat. 

““Weren’t none of my business,” he told 
Grant some weeks later. 

The Diamond-S owner introduced the 
girl and in a few sentences explained her 
presence. The old man seemed about to 
speak and then suddenly changed his 
mind. 

“Yes’m, I heard bout that business. 
It’s shore too bad!”’ was his only comment. 

In response to Holloway’s inquiry he 
told his employer of all that had hap- 
pened since the Diamond-S had been with- 
out an owner, the Easterner listening 
closely. 


es HAT do you think about it,Steve?’’ 

he asked when the older man had 
concluded. ‘‘“You know more about this 
country than Ido. What do you think the 
next move should be?”’ 

Saunders fumbled with his pipe, rubbing 
the charred bowl against his craggy nose. 

“Looks like it’s a tie game so far,” he 
remarked, “‘an’ th’ next move up to you. 
They’ve got Len in jail an’ a warrant’s 
out for you—but that son-of-a-gun’s 
keepin’ quiet in seven languages an’ they 
don’t know you’re within a thousand 
miles of here. You’ve got ’em guessin’ an’ 
that’s th’ strength of yore hand. One of 
th’ boys seen Huntoon over to Jordan an’ 
he says Black Jack is like a hen on a hot 
stove, dancin’ every which way but ’fraid 
to jump. 

“Might be yuh could cook up some sort 
of a scheme an’ force ’em to a showdown.”’ 

Holloway tilted back to a perilous angle 
in his rough chair and contemplated a 
patch of sunlight on the hard-packed floor. 
It had moved two inches before he spoke. 

“Steve,” he asked, “‘do you think you 
could find that Indian, Billy Bluesnake?”’ 

“Shore!” was the prompt reply; “‘he’s 
a son of old Neche-ne-bega. I know his 
daddy well. Lives down near Twin 
Peaks.” 

“When I saw him last,’’ Holloway con- 
tinued, ‘‘he told me that he was my man 
any time I wanted him. Do you think he 
meant it?” 

“Course he did! Navajos don’t bluff 
*bout things like that! If he was a Piute 
now ——’”’ the old man’s silence was more 
scornful than any words. 

“‘Good!’’ The chair came down with a 
crash on its four legs. “‘ This is Thursday. 


I'll give you until a week from next Mon- 
day. You'll have plenty of time to locaie 
Billy and have him get about three or four 
of his friends whom he can trust. Better 
take some of the boys from the ranch 
who you are sure can keep their mouths 
shut, and meet me’”’—he thought a mo- 
ment—‘“‘meet me at Tarsus on Monday 
morning. 

“Steve, we'll force King John’s hand. 
We'll raid the Devil’s Pocket!” 

The old puncher cackled gleefully. 

“Len’ll be fit to be tied when he hears 
*bout it and finds out what he missed,” he 
chuckled; “‘but, say, boss, if yuh don’t 
mind my changin’ yore plans, I’d vote 
agin meetin’ at Tarsus. Too many fol|s 
liable to see yuh an’, besides, to git there 
yuh’d have to cross th’ whole J-K range 
Better make it Monday mornin’ at Point 
Lookout on th’ Reserve. 

“Yuh can git there easy from here an’ 
run no chances of bein’ seen by any of th’ 
J-K outfit, an’ from there we're sittin’ 
pretty f’r jumpin’ into th’ pocket ’round 
th’ head of Carriso Creek.” 

Holloway recalled the topography of 
the country for a moment. 

“You're right, Steve. Point Lookout 
it is. And be sure to tell Billy Bluesnake 
to have men he can trust. I’ll pay them 
well.” 


N HOUR later the man and the girl, 
standing together in the cabin door- 
way, watched Steve trot slowly out of 
sight through the cleft in the basalt walls. 
A steady drizzling rain was falling when 
they set out for Point Lookout. The 
strenuous objections he had offered to her 
accompanying him—‘‘It may be danger- 
ous and it’s no trip for a girl,’’ he had 
said—she had disposed of with the calm 
fiat: “I’m not going to stay here alone.” 
Blankets were rolled in tarpaulins be- 
hind each saddle and the leather cantinas 
bulged with food she had prepared and 
packed. It was fifty miles across the mesa 
to the bluff pinnacle of the Mesa Azul 
the flat-topped peak where the ancient 
cliff dwellers had maintained a watch- 
tower below the ruins of which still lay a 
deep bed of the ashes of their signal 
fires—but nothing could tire the great 
stallion, the mare was fresh, and Hollo- 
way felt confident they could reach the 
appointed rendezvous before dark. 

In the faint gray light of early dawn he 
led the way along the rough trail, break- 
ing through the clump of alder and quak- 
ing aspen that masked its entrance. The 
drip from the soaked trees drenched them 
both. They rode in silence, bearing to the 
south along the eastern edge of the mesa. 
As they left the mountains behind them, 
square-topped buttes and pinnacles of 
tortured stone loomed ghostlike through 
the sheets of rain, advance pickets of the 
fantastic formations of the true desert far 
to the southwest beyond the sullenly 
rolling San Ignacio. 


RATHER watery sun struggled out 

during the afternoon, driving away the 
mists and revealing the bluff landmark of 
Point Lookout dominating the southern 
landscape. Steve Saunders, mounted ona 
wiry, half-wild Indian pony, met them five 
miles from the peak. His faded blue eyes 
opened wide when he saw the girl’s mount. 
He circled the stallion admiringly and then 
spat reflectively into the sand. 

“Boss,” he remarked, “‘yuh’ll keep me 
guessin’ if I live t’ be a thousand; but 
would yuh mind easin’ an old man’s pain 
and tellin’ me how in he—how in heck yuh 
managed to drop a loop over El Oro?”’ 

“That horse was right there in the val- 
ley when you were up there, Steve,’’ Hol- 
loway replied. “‘He belongs to the lady 
that’s riding him. She caught him and 
broke him long before I ever met her.” 

The old puncher appealed to Natalie. 

“Do I have to believe that, little miss?” 
he asked anxiously. 

The girl laughed—threw back her head 
and really giggled —the first genuine laugh- 
ter Grant had ever heard from her. Her 
eyes were dancing as she teased the old 
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*“Suppose I told you ‘yes,’ Steve—that 
I did break him?”’ 

“Lady,” Saunders replied promptly, 
“if yuh told it to me laughin’ like you are 
now, it’d be th’ first time in my life I ever 
called a lady a liar!” 

Natalie sobered instantly. 

“And now?” she asked, facing him 
squarely. 

The frontiersman leaned far over from 
his saddle, his weather-beaten counte- 
nance not a foot from her fresh young face. 

“T’m—a—son—of—a—gun!” he ex- 
claimed, snapping the words out as if each 
were a sentence in itself. “How?” 

She told him the story of the buck- 
skin’s subjugation as he led the way 
around the base of 
the peak to a Navajo 


necklace had retained its rich lustrous 
blue through perhaps a dozen centuries 
assured its permanent worth. 

In guttural syllables S::ve introduced 
Grant to the Navajos, each of the Indians 
rising and formally shaking hands. Billy 
Bluesnake’s white teeth flashed in an ex- 
pansive grin as he greeted his rescuer. 

“Wayno-hay’,” he exclaimed, “‘I dam- 
fine now, you bet. We friends!” He 
waved his hand in a comprehensive ges- 
ture to include the entire group. 

“He’s right,” volunteered Saunders. 
“this here’s what yuh might call a hand- 
picked lot. All of these boys call me 
Bardoni.’”’ The Navajos grinned at the 
familiar word, which Grant later learned 
meant brother-in- 
law. 





camp site in a well- 
watered hollow 
shaded by lofty cot- 
tonwoods. 


RANT scanned 
the scene with in- 
terest. This was the 
first visit he had paid 
to the reservation and 
the first opportunity 
he had had to meet 
any of his Indian 
neighbors with the 
exception of Billy 
Bluesnake and the 
man whom he had rescued from Slade. 
There were two “‘hogans,”’ as Saunders 
told him the Navajos called their houses; 
conical mounds of earth piled over a stout 
framework of cottonwood logs. A hole 
some three feet in diameter in the center 
of the domed roof gave egress to the smoke 
when a fire was built within the lodge, 
and entrance was afforded by a narrow 
aperture left between two of the upright 
logs that formed the side walls. 
Ponies whickered and squealed within 
a well-built corral, the fence of which was 
hung with saddles, some of them the 
standard stock saddle of the cowboy and 
others the high-peaked contrivances made 
by the Indians themselves. These last 
were covered with black leather, thickly 
studded with brass nails, over a frame cut 
from the fork of a pifion tree. Grant 
noticed how the stirrups hung exactly 
midway between cantle and pommel and 
realized why an Indian’s seat in the sad- 
dle identified him as far as he was visible. 
A fire smoldered before a wickiup of 
cottonwood boughs and a group of six 
Navajos lounged gracefully by the blaze, 
jesting in broken English and Spanish with 
three punchers from the Diamond-S. These, 
with the lack of demonstrativeness of 
their craft, nodded brief welcome to Grant 
as he dismounted, their grave eyes resting 
tor a moment on Natalie’s slim figure, and 
then suddenly quickening as they recog- 
nized the yellow stallion. 


HE Indians were all young men; their 

slender, well-knit figures set off to per- 
fection by their dress of bright-colored 
corduroy shirts, loose cotton trousers— 
obviously manufactured from flour sacks— 
and moccasins of red-stained buckskin. 
Hatless— save one—their black hair, 
cropped evenly around just clear of their 
shoulders, being kept in place by red 
bandeaux. Three wore belts of broad 
disks of silver, pierced about the edges 
and stamped with symmetrical designs, 
strung on a narrow leather strap. Two of 
the others had necklaces of the same 
metal; the long strings of half-inch spher- 
ical beads terminating in curious crescent- 
shaped ornaments. 

The sixth man had thrown about his 
throat a triple strand of deep blue tur- 
quoise beads. This particular necklace, 
Saunders afterward told his employer, 
was famous all over the reservation. They 
had been found years before in the grave 
of a cliff-dweller in a tributary canyon of 
the San Ignacio and were virtually price- 
less. The Navajos determined the value 
of turquoise—usually obtained by trading 
with Pueblo tribes far to the south—by 
its depth of color, and the fact that this 





All of the men 
evinced keen interest 
in El Oro. Most of 
them knew the great 
stallion and had seen 
him now and then on 
the range, but none 
had heard of his cap- 
ture. They stared 
skeptically at Steve 
when he told them a 
girl had broken the 
big buckskin, but 
perched like a row of 
blackbirds on the cor- 
ral fence as Natalie 
rode through the gate and unsaddled. El 
Oro followed her back to the barred en- 
trance, his soft muzzle thrust over her 
shoulder. 

He was not accustomed to crowds and 
seemed to demand her assurance that this, 
too, was but a part of the game they had 
been playing for these past months. The 
punchers’ eyes followed the girl with frank 
admiration. Masters of their trade, they 
were the first to acknowledge a superior 
craftsmanship. 

All realized that the taming of the 
buckskin by the ordinary range methods 
of “‘rope ’em an’ ride ’em’’ would have 
been an utter impossibility. 


HE Navajos—true Bedouins of the 

desert and practically born in the sad- 
dle—also appreciated the performance 
and within an hour Steve had imparted 
to the girl a string of irreproducible sylla- 
bles that he told her meant “yellow- 
haired horsewoman’’—the name given 
her by the Indians. 

“Nearly all their names are like that,’ 
he observed. ‘‘They call a boy just by his 
father’s name with a ‘begay’ tacked on to 
it to show it’s ‘son of’ until he does some- 
thin’ to warrant givin’ him a name of his 
own. *’Tain’t so foolish either when yuh 
come to think about it. ‘Paish-bewaa,’ 
meanin’ ‘iron teeth,’ is a heap more to th’ 
point than jest Bill Smith or Steve Saun- 
ders. They call one of th’ traders down 
south of Boatrock that. He got a swell 
set of grinders he went clear to Salt Lake 
to git fitted f’r.” 

The old man turned to Grant and ab- 
ruptly changed the subject. 

“Boss,” he said, “it’s "bout eighteen or 
twenty mile from here to th’ head of Car- 
riso Creek. I figger we'll stay right here 
tonight and ride over in the cool of th’ 
mornin’ to th’ Devil’s Pocket. Joe here 
took a pasear over there in th’ rain yes- 
terday an’ tells me there’s just th’ three 
fellers yuh saw watchin’ th’ neck of th’ 
bottle. I was countin’ on havin’ some fun 
out of this party, but with an army like 
we got here it looks as if it’Il be as peace- 
ful as a Sunday-school picnic.” 


E ROLLED his eyes in lugubrious 
disappointment, not altogether simu- 
lated. 

“Well, you might get your wish yet,” 
the Diamond-S owner replied, “this is 
just the opening of the ball and once we 
start we'll have to push it right through 
to a finish. We’ve kept low for a long 
time, Steve, but now that we’ve showed 
our hand we can’t get out of the game if 
we wanted to. There’s a final showdown 
ahead mighty soon.” 





The Princess Grand 
The piano of the day is the small 


Grand. Shown above is our most 
popular model—the Princess Grand. 
In thousands of homes from Maine to 
California, its dainty Colonial lines, 
exquisite finish, delightful tone and 
touch are endearing it to discriminat- 
ing owners. 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


are built today as in 1880, in all types but 
in only one quality—the highest, by the same 
interests, with the same artistic ideals. 
Some 600 leading Educational Institutions 
and 75,000 homes now use them. 


i? How to Buy 


Where no dealer sells them we ship IVERS & 
POND pianos direct from the factory. The 
piano must please or it returns at our expense 
for railroad freights. Liberal allowance for 
old pianos in exchange. Attractive easy pay- 
ment plans. 








Fill out and send this coupon to 





117 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please mail me your new catalogue and valuable 
information to buyers. 


Name____ 
Oe ddress 











IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 
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I Didn't Think 


Could Be 
$0 Much Fun’ 


“I do not believe any but 
those who have gone into this 
work can really appreciate the 
{ox it brings. All the big orders 
have been sold. In four months 
we have taken in $827.65.’’ 
Would you like to make $10 to $25 a 
week at home and thrill to the joy of 
decorating lovely gift wares? You 
need no special ability. Fireside In- 
dustries teaches you amazing new 
method—makes everything easy. 
F EE— bMS brcor NEW BOOK 
ON DECORATIVE ARTS 
Gives full details of this wonderful new 
method which enables women to build 
up steady incomes. Illustrates beauti- 
ful home accessories you can decorate. 
If you long to express your personality 
a new way—if you want to turn your 
spare-time at home into $10 to $25 a 
week—write for this 32-page book today. 
Enclose 2c to help pay postage. 
There’s no other obligation at all. 
FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES Dept. 42-E Adrian, Mich. 
FiresideI ndustries, Dept.42-E,Adrian, Mich, 
Please send me at once your free book on 
Applied Art, with full details of membership 
in Fireside Industries. I enclose 2c stamp. 
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To Hang Up Things 
Without Injuring Walls 


Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads—Steel Points 


For heavy framed pictures, 
mirrors, etc., use 


Moore Push-less Hangers 
Scientifically Secure Safety 


10¢ pkts. Everywhere 
Send for Fmry New Enameled Cup Hook 















Moore Push-Pin Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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TO MEND FURNITURE 
i tin ni Ai in i, i ll, lt le le, a la ln, 


Quick tostick—mends celluloid, toys, 
furniture, leather goods, bric-a-brac, 
etc. 10cand 15csizes.Sold by 10cstores, 
hardware, drug and grocery stores, or 
15csizeby mail. Intubesandin bottles, 


Little 


Boy Blue 


ORIGINAL Awd LIQUID 


BLUING 


The Handy Dropper Cap 
makes LITTLE BOY BLUE BLU- 
ING the most convenient in the 
world to use. No muss or fuss— 
just use it drop by drop as needed. 





It comes in a small bottle because 
it is all bluing, and a little goes a great 
way. Goes into solution instantly, 
and never streaks or spots. 

Excels all others 
for convenience, 
efficiency and 
economy. 


JOHN PUHL 
PRODUCTS Co. 
CHICAGO 


a“ Little 
Bo-PeeP 
“ELEECY WHITE"QUALITY 


AMMONIA 4 


McCormick & Co., Baltimore, Md. 



















““Meanin’?”’ inquired Saunders. 

‘“‘Meaning that tomorrow morning we’re 
going to clean out every head of Diamond-S 
stock there is in the Devil’s Pocket. Then 
while our boys and some of the Indians 
are driving them to our range you and I 
will ride to Montezuma Canyon and see 
what King John has to say for himself. 
The third stage of the party will be in 
Jordan—where we’ll go about taking Len 
Douglas out of that jail! Is that program 
ambitious enough to suit your blood- 
thirsty old soul?” 

The countless wrinkles carved by nearly 
seventy years of wind and weather on the 
old man’s face writhed into a delighted 
grin. 

“Sweet land o’ liberty!” he ejaculated; 
“‘man an’ boy I’ve lived out here ever 
since Sittin’ Bull set down, an’ somethin’ 
tells me this is goin’ to be th’ hell-firedest 
party that ever was!” 


RANT headed the cavalcade that rode 

out from the Navajo camp several 
hours before dawn the following morning. 
Billy Bluesnake acted as guide and piloted 
them across the reservation toa ridge over- 
looking the camp of the J-K guards. Three 
of the Indians, vouched for by Saunders as 
excellent shots, were posted on the crest 
and the rest of the party galloped down 
on the camp. 

Cassidy and his two companions were 
enjoying an after-breakfast cigarette about 
their fire and looked up in astonishment 
as the raiding party approached. The 
Navajos, as well as Saunders and the 
Diamond-S punchers, wore their guns 
openly on their hips; and the Indians fin- 
gered the weapons eagerly as they checked 
their mounts by the blaze. Holloway had 
issued strict orders that no hostile move 
was to be made until he gave the signal. 
He alone displayed no firearms. 

“Th’ jig’s up, boys,’”’ Saunders greeted 
the guards; “we know all about yore job 
down here an’ ain’t goin’ to make any 
trouble f’r you unless you ask for it. Jest 
drop yore guns peaceful an ’git in th’ 
tent.” 

The men exchanged glances. Finally 
Cassidy set the example by unbuckling 
his belt and allowing his revolver to drop 
to the ground. Dick and Joe followed 
suit, the former grinning cheerful recogni- 
tion to Grant, and Saunders, dismount- 
ing, collected the weapons and piled them 
together by the fire. Holloway and the 
girl remained at the camp site with one 
of the Navajos as a guard over the pris- 
oners while Saunders led the other Indi- 
ans and the Diamond-S punchers through 
a aaaae of the bottle”’ after the stolen 
herd. 


T WAS late afternoon before the task 

was completed and Holloway’s cattle 
were rounded up on the level mesa below 
the camp ready to be trail-herded back to 
their home range. 

“All’s right as rain!’ the old man bel- 
lowed to Grant above the clamor of the 
excited, milling cattle. ‘““Them Navvys 
went through th’ brush like grace through 
a campmeetin’. I wish you’d been there 
to see it. I’ll bet there ain’t a half dozen 
of yore cows left in th’ whole pocket!” 

“Great work!” exclaimed Holloway; 
“that’s another spoke in King’s wheel. 
Say, Steve, do you know this man Cas- 
sidy?”’ 

“Shore. He’s th’ jasper with th’ crooked 
nose. Got smashed in th’ face with a club 
in a fight in Pinacate. Tough egg too. 
Dunno why Huntoon has him down here 
playin’ dry nurse to this bunch of cows.” 

“Well, Natalie saw him and heard him 
talking and swears he was the man that 
shot her father and brother in Cross Can- 
yon. She’s positive.” 

“H’m. What do you figger on doin’?”’ 
Steve asked. 

“Tt changes our plans. Her identifica- 
tion of Cassidy gives us the upper hand 
for fair. It was the only thing we needed. 
I’m in favor of taking him directly to the 
jail in Jordan and seeing that he’s safe in 
back of the bars before we pay our call on 
King.” 


“Seems fair enough,” the veteran 
agreed; “‘let’s call him out. He’s a pizen 
snake an’ we’d better pull his stinger.” 

He touched his mount with the spur 
and loped to the canvas-roofed cabin, of 
which Grant had so vivid a recollection. 

“Roll out, hombres, roll out!” he 
roared. The three men, grinning sheep- 
ishly, filed from the shelter. 

“Looks like a clean sweep, Steve,”’ re- 
marked the gunman, jerking a dirty 
thumb in the direction of the herd. 

“It’s a spread misere!”’ Saunders re- 
torted, “‘an’ yore boss is goin’ to have 
some tall explainin’ to do about it!’’ 

“How "bout us?” Cassidy persisted; 
“‘we’re just punchers carryin’ out orders— 
’less yore boss is sore at Dick f’r takin’ 
him in that time.” 

Holloway’s late captor glared furiously 
at this apparent betrayal, but Cassidy 
ignored him, gazing innocently at Saun- 
ders as he took a casual stride as if to re- 
lax his muscles. 

“Yeah?’’ queried the old man mildly, 
“pore little innercents! It’s shore a shame, 
Bill, but it’s "bout time somebody whit- 
tled yuh down to boy’s size. I reckon 
yuh’ve got to take a ride over to Jordan 
an’ see how sorry Judge Gordon feels f’r 
yuh after yuh tell him ’bout how yuh 
carry out orders—either herdin’ stolen 
cows or doin’ target practice with some- 
body else’s .44-40. 

“Come on now, an’—stick ’em up!” 

The idle drawl disappeared from his 
voice as he fairly barked the final com- 
mand, his .45 leaping from its holster as 
an additional emphasis. 


ICK and the silent Joe obeyed in- 
stantaneously, a common impulse 
sending their hands shooting skyward. 
The gunman, however, was made of sterner 
stuff. His apparently idle pacing had 
taken him a few steps away from his com- 
panions and close to the guns that had 
been taken from them and piled by the 
fire. Swiftly he threw himself to the 
ground, his clawing fingers closing on 
the butt of one of the weapons. With 
the speed of light he swung the muzzle 
toward Saunders and pulled the trigger. 
The hammer clicked harmlessly on an 
empty chamber. 

“Hell, Bill,’ remarked the grinning 
Saunders, ‘‘I’m s’prised at yuh! I shore 
figgered yuh knew me better’n to try a 
fool trick like that. Th’ ca’tridges are 
over here in my saddle-pockets if yuh feel 
like lookin’ f’r ’em.”’ 

Cursing, Cassidy threw the revolver to 
the ground. Saunders passed his own 
weapon over to one of the Navajos and tied 
each man’s hands securely behind him with 
rawhide thongs at wrist and elbow. Their 
horses were saddled and the helpless cap- 
tives heaved bodily into the saddles 
where they were made fast by an addi- 
tional bond from ankle to ankle beneath 
the horses’ bellies. 

“You an’ me an’ her,” Saunders told 
Grant, ‘‘can easy herd these jaspers into 
Jordan. Them cows are quietin’ down all 
right an’ we’ll let our boys an’ th’ Navvys 
haze ’em up to th’ Diamond-S. 

“Turn ’em in th’ big pasture, Slim,” 
he directed one of the punchers. ‘‘Mos’ 
likely th’ sheriff’1l want to look ’em over 
’fore they’re turned back on th’ range.” 


ELL the Indians I’ll pay them as soon 
as I can get a check cashed and send 
you down to the reservation with the 
money,” said Grant; “‘they’ve earned it.”’ 
“That’s th’ last thing. they’re thinkin’ 
of,” laughed the old man; “they know 
they’re gettin’ in a first-class lick at King 
John an’ that’s pay enough for them.” 
He turned to the sullen J-K punchers 
and started them on their journey to the 
adobe jail with an old cowboy song. The 
Diamond-S men heard him and took up 
the refrain as they got their herd under 
way, but Saunders was addressing the 
ballad to Cassidy alone: 
“‘Vipee-ti-ay, go along, little dogie, 
Yuh’ ll be a beef-steer by an’ by!” 


(Continued in the June Home Journal) 
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A Music Professor 
and the Harmonica 


“Inspiring people to play a musical in- 
strument means laying the foundation 
for much happiness and contentment” 
says Peter W. Dykema, Professor of 
Music Education at Columbia Univer- 
sity. ‘“No instrument is better adapted 
to universal use than the Harmonica. 
May the time soon come when every- 
one will feel it is an important part of 
his equipment.” 


This learned professor, who has taught 
thousands of students the way to happiness 
through music, knows that the Harmonica 
is one instrument which anyone may easily 
learn tq play. And millions of people the 
world over know that to play the Hohner 
Harmonica is a source of happiness and 
satisfaction. 


Get a Hohner Harmonica today and ask for 
the Free Instruction Book. If your dealer is 
out of copies write: M. Hohner, Inc., Dept. 
245, 114 East 16th Street, New York City. 


























Ends Pain 


for Weary Feet 


If your feet ache, swell or burn after any 
unusual exertion, such as dancing, golfing, 
hours of standing or a long walk, an appli- 
cation of Dr. Scholl’s Foot Balm will bring imme- 


diate relief, and put you back on your feet with comfort. 
At drug and shoe stores—3 5c. 


Instant Relief 





Dr Scholl's 
F9 ot Balm 
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knit copper sponge 


ball, instantly cleans pots and pans. 
Can’t rust. 


Can’t splinter or prick fingers. 
Save soap, time and labor 
10c at 5 and 10c stores, department stores, 
hardware and grocery stores. 


METAL TEXTILE CORPORATION, M’F’R’S, Orange, N. J., U.S.A. 
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einaae for Your Church 














LANE BRYANT Maternity 
Clothes enable you to dress styl- 
ishly during all stages of mater- 
nity, and after baby comes, as well. 

Latest modes, cleverly designed 
to conceal condition. Patented 
adjustments provide expansion. 

FREE Style Book, showing newest 
styles in Maternity Coats, Suits, Skirts, 
Dresses, Underwear, Corsets. Also 
Apparel for Baby. Write for it today. 


Materni ty 
























If your church could use some ex- 
tra money, why not investigate the 
lan which The Fournal offers? It 
oe helped church clubs to earn 
$100.00 and more by forwarding the 
subscriptions of their members 
and others. Write today. 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


842 Independence Square 
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Rollins Answers 


the Gift Question 


im every pair 


about our hosiery 
a ae 


a) tyle ? Of COULSE. To the charm of sheerness, flashing beauty and 


perfect fit, Rollins adds a feature not found in any 
other hosiery —Rollins Improved Double Runstop. 


B Ut iz why 710 3 g ¢ L This exclusive Rollins feature makes style econom- 


ical. Though you pay no more for Rollins than for 


LE. he Uk VWLOS t mn WEAV- any other fine silk stockings—you have positive 


protection against knee strain and garter runs. 


Z V1 ‘, q nal 1 Lt 4 és als O é Rollins Improved Double Runstop Hosiery com- 


pletes the perfection of your ensemble, matching 
or harmonizing with the season’s smartest colors. More than 
this, it gives you poise that comes only with assurance. And 
—even more—its economy permits you to really revel in its 
luxury. Its dependability enables you to fix a definite hosiery 
budget, knowing your expenses will not run higher. 


Rollins Improved Double Runstop Hosiery is positively 
identified by the dainty red dotted line.of the Runstop at the 
hem. It stops runs caused by garter clasps and cannot be 
seen with even the shortest skirt. 


It is further protected by an invisible Runstop at the knee 
(the same color as the stocking). This stops runs caused by 
knee strain. Both Runstops safeguard those who wear 
round garters. 

Sold only by reliable dealers, never by house-to-house can- 
vassers. Ask for Rollins at the store that serves you. 


A complete line for men features particularly Rollins “400” with 
TRI-PLI toe and heel— special reinforcements in a fine silk sock. 
Rollins for children combines good looks with unusually long wear. 


ROLLINS HOSIERY MILLS, DES MOINES, IOWA 


Factories: Des Moines and Boone, Iowa Cable Address: Rollins Des Moines 
Stockrooms: 
Denver: 1751 Lawrence Street San Francisco: 560 Mission Street 
CAKKD 


The Runstop at the knee, which is the same color as the stocking, 
protects against knee strain. 

The second Runstop, at the hem (always a red dotted line), positively 
identifies Rollins Improved Double Runstop Hosiery —stops all gar- 
ter runs and is out of sight when worn with even the shortest skirt. 











Fill out the 
coupon and we will 
gladly forward to you, 
free, one cake of Rollins 
Silk Hosiery Soap. 7 Also 
we'll send you the name 
of the nearest dealer 
featuring Rollins Hosiery. 


Mail this today 





















ROLLINS HOSIERY MILLS, 
Des Mornss, Iowa. Dept. J-5 
Kindly send me, free of charge, one cake of Rollins Silk 
Hosiery Soap and name of nearest dealer featuring Rollins 
Hosiery. 
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off is Merlin 


~more can not be said 
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swv’t it Lovely? It’s Sterling, too!” 


Few other wedding gifts are so genuinely cherished as 
those of solid silver—Sterling. Even in the 15th Century 
there was a quaint old English custom that allowed only 
those of noble rank to own Sterling Silver. 


For centuries theownership of genuine silver—Sterling —has 
been a mark of position and good taste. As your jeweler 
can point out, few other gifts are so beautiful—so useful 
—so everlasting. And you will find Sterling less expensive 


than you may think. 


On every piece of gen- 
uine silver is the “‘ Ster- 
ling” stamp. What does 
it mean? It means that 
silver so stamped has 
met the strict require- 


STERLING SILVERSMITHS GUILD OF AMERICA 





ment of the law—that 
it is precious metal 
through and through. 
You know “‘it is Ster- 
ling” the instant you see 
the Sterling stamp. 


20 West 47th Street, New York City 
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RE you ready with scissors and 
A with paste so that we may take 
up our study of last month’s 
JOURNAL, selecting as we turn its pages 
such items as may contribute to our pleas- 
ure and profit when considered from the 
standpoint of the art lover. I must leave 
most of the selection to you this month, 
as I wish to save space on this page to 
continue the discussion of color started in 
the last issue. 

On Page 5 is one of many fine illustra- 
tions in black-and-white appearing in the 
April number. It is perhaps superfluous 
to say that the color reproductions on 
Pages 9 and 17 should be cut out and 
carefully mounted. More of Hoffman’s 
vigorous illustrations for a western story 
appear on Pages 28 and 29. Page 32 is an 
alluring one, now that the 1927 house build- 
ing season is getting under way. The 
home planner will be further interested in 
the window treatments illustrated and 
described on Page 146, and in the table 
arrangements shown on Pages 176, 177 
and 189. Makers of posters for sport and 
drama events will find hints in the 
photographs of Helen Wills on Page 
33 and of George Arliss on Page 35. 
Twelve pen-and-ink sketches by 
Wilford in the April JOURNAL should 
be added to your collection of his 
work. 

Black-and-white text decorations 
such as those on Pages 48 and 51 will 
intrigue you. I have selected an even 
fifty from this one issue. Several 
have special interest for me since I 
| discovered that the signature G. B. 
| stands for a former student of mine 
in Cleveland. You will all be inter- 
ested to know that those on Pages 64, 
66, 68 and several other pages were 
cut out of black paper with no pre- 
liminary drawing, by a lad in his 
teens who has not been able to leave 
his bed for many years, due to an in- 
jury. As he lies on his back with his 
busy scissors held aloft, he must now 
and then pause to blow away the 
minute bits of black paper which fall 
upon his face. Joe Jones cuts the J. 
J. in each of his silhouettes. Can you 
find them? 

Whether or not you remember the 
styles of twenty years ago, the con- 
trasts in dress design, shown on Pages 
74, 75 and ten other pages, will startle 
and amuse you. Save them all for 
ready reference in 1947, if not before. 

You select the other good things. 





OLOR: In the article on Page 259 

of the April JOURNAL, I referred 
to the principles of color organization 
and briefly described the making of 
charts to illustrate one fundamental 
consideration in such organization — 
hue. To get an understanding of color 
relations, there are three such basic 
things to be taken into account: 
Hue, value and intensity. These are 
the three qualities which enter into 
the differentiation of color tones. A 
given color tone may be altered or 
corrected by changing any one, two or all 
three of these qualities. Hue is that quality 
of color which gives it particular distinc- 
tion, so that we know it should be called 
yellow or green, or green-yellow or yellow- 
green. Refer to the diagrams on page 259 
of the April JoURNAL, one of which is re- 
produced on this page. Better yet, turn 
to one of the color charts which you may 
have worked out in accordance with last 
month’s suggestion. You doubtless dis- 
covered that there may be many and sub- 
tle variations in the scale of hues between 
yellow and green, green and blue, and so 


On around the circle. 





By RayMonpD P. EnsIGn 


Value is that quality of color which 
gives it a definite placing in relation to 
light or dark. Fig. B on this page sug- 
gests an accepted arrangement. Stand- 
ard color tones, as named, are here shown 
in relation to a “value scale”? which in- 
dicates a range in dark and light between 











white at the top and black at the bottom. 
Seven such intervening steps are com- 
monly used, though, for a more simple 
presentation, every other one might be 
omitted. On the other hand, more subtle 
distinctions could be indicated by insert- 
ing another step between each two I have 
shown in Fig. B. 

This important matter of value is so 
often misunderstood that I urge the mak- 
ing of such a scale of grays. Cut a consid- 
erable number of small gray areas from 
magazine illustrations that have not been 
otherwise used. Place these in a row with 
a bit of white at one end and black at the 
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other. By shifting, eliminating and 

adding as may be needed, a satisfac- 

tory gradation from one end to the 
other may be secured. Then trim neatly 
and mount. 

Intensity is that quality of color which 
denotes the relation of a particular tone 
to the purest or strongest degree in which 
that color occurs. Thus a color tone may 
be said to be at half intensity, which 
means that it is a half-grayed or half- 
neutralized tone of the pure color. The 
intermixture of opposite colors neutralizes 
them, tending toward a perfectly neutral 
gray at the center of the circle. This 
neutral gray may be said to have all the 
colors in its composition, but to have no 
one evident. As one color may be grad- 
ually introduced in excess of the others, 
the resultant tones take on more and more 
the characteristic of the one pure color, 
approaching it in intensity. Figure C il- 
lustrates a color chart in which is indi- 
cated the range of modified tones from 
pure orange through the grayed oranges, 
through neutral gray, through the grayed 
blues to pure blue. Intervals suggest- 
ing one-quarter intensity, one-half 
intensity and three-quarters in- 
tensity are shown. Half intensities 
for the other colors in the circle are 
indicated. Itis difficult to make a 
color chart of this kind either with 
paints or cut paper, but the experi- 
ence of doing so, making the neces- 
sary selections and decisions, well 
repays one for the time and effort in- 
volved. No other exercise will so 
definitely fix one’s ideas of color re- 
lationships. 


T IS to be noted that the working 

out in full color of such a scale as is 
suggested by Fig. C results not only 
in indications of intensity ranges but 
necessarily of hue and value varia- 
tions also. It should be understood 
that scientific measurement of color 
and various technical approaches 
would require certain alterations in 
the relations suggested by the accom- 
panying diagrams. This presentation 
was chosen for the sake of simplicity. 
To those wishing to carry the study 
further I recommend such a book as 
The Use and Enjoyment of Color, by 
Prof. Walter Sargent. 

The proof of any pie is in the eat- 
ing. The foregoing paragraphs relat- 
ing to colororganization have brought 
before you the ingredients. Satisfac- 
tion will come as you make application 
to everyday problems or stimulate 
your power of appreciation in a color 
analysis of a fine painting, a lovely 
piece of textile, or a rare bit of enamel. 
With your color scales before you, ex- 
periment with some of the pages of 
this magazine to see how well you 
can place certain selected areas of 
color. Use a “finder,” as suggested 
last month. 

In a future article I shall discuss 
various types of color schemes. By 
way of conclusion this month, let 
me say that the best way to develop a 
liking for fine color and fine-color rela- 
tions and to improve one’s understanding 
of them is to surround oneself with 
abundant examples. If original works of 
art of unquestioned quality are not to be 
had, avail yourself of the many fine re- 
productions in this magazine. Use care 
in the selection of all the color notes in 
your home interior. Train yourself to be 
alert to the richness of color in nature, 
whether manifested in the dainty petals 
of a spring flower or more elusively as you 
try to note it in the shadows cast by the 
late-afternoon sun. 
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The Albemarle—7 Rooms and Bath 


Others Say— 
“Saved $300 to $1250 
Buying at Wholesale Prices” 


Save architect’s fee, waste and unneces- 
sary handling costs. Save expensive meas- 
uring and hand-sawing. Get highest qual- 
ity materials at wholesale prices because of 
Bennett’s mass production by modern 
labor-and-waste saving machinery. Build 
in half usual time. No extras—the price 
quoted is the price complete, including 
blue print plans. 


FREE Book—Homes and Plans 


Shows 75 beautiful, permanent homes 
with built-in conveniences; also 10 styles of 
garages. Let us refer you to Bennett homes 
near you. Mail coupon for big, free book 
and new, low prices. 

If you are remodeling or prefer purchas- 
ing your lumber in stock lengths, or build- 


ing to your own plans, write for our low 
wholesale prices on lumber and millwork. 


Borer CC ARES 


BENNETT HOMES 
173 Main St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 

Send me the 84-page Bennett Book. FREE in 
Ohio, Pa., N. J., N. Y., Md., and New England; 
elsewhere $1.00. 





Name 

















Send $1.00 for ‘‘LITTLE 
MOTHER’S ART EMBROID- 

ERY OUTFIT, NO. 99.” Contain- 

ing 10 different made-up garments for 

16” doll with materials and marking for 
embroidery. Postage paid. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed or money back. Write also for the ‘LITTLE 
MOTHER'S CLUB JOURNAL” and member- 
ship blank. Include four centsin stamps for mailing. 

TRENG MFG. CO., INC. 

127Fulton Avenue, Dept. A, Astoria,L.I.,N.Y. 








‘THs school will give you, in your 
own home, the most complete 
and practical preparation for nursing 
obtainable outside the hospital, 
More than 30,000 students have en- 
rolled during 25 years. 

Our Graduates Earn 

$30 and $35 a Week 
The ideal study for all women. Mon- 
ey refunded if dissatisfied after two 
months’ trial. Write for catalog and 
sii ais pages from course. Minimum age, 18. 
THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 
315 Main Street Jamestown, N. Y. 


Will You Risk One Cent 


to learn how to make extra money NOW ? 
Your name and address on a postal card 
will bring full details of our offer to sub- 
scription representatives. 

Curtis Publishing Company, 843 Independence Sq., Phila., Pa. 

















, Alice Bradley, famous expert, shows 
just how to make home-cooking, cake- 


<™x Ls> making, candy-making give big profits. 
9 









How to cater, run profitable Tea Rooms, 
Motor Inns, Cafeterias, etc.—over 51 Ways to 
Make Money in your business or good positions. 
Write today for illus. free booklet, ‘Cooking for 
n School of Home Economics, 847E. 58th St., Chicago 
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ENGRAVED INVITATIONS & ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

High Grade But Not High Priced. Write for samples 
THE CAPITOL SOCIAL ENGRAVING CO. 

428 Evening Star Building 











Washington, D. C. 





ANT WORK .én.-? 


Earn$18to$60a week Retouching photos. Menor women, 
Noselling or canvassing, We teach you, guarantee employ- 
ment andfurnish Working OutfitFree.Limited offer. Write to- 
day. Artcraft Studios Dept. D-9, 3900 Sheridan Road, Chicago 


GOINTO BUSINESS Fer Yourself 


Establish and oper- 
ate a “ New System Specialty Candy Factory” in?your community. 
We furnish everything. Money-making opportunity unlimited. Either 
men or women. Big Candy Booklet Free. Write for it today. Don't 
but it off! W. HILLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 140, East Orange, N. J. 
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ESMOND BLANKETS: 


UMMER JOYS! You can add to them with blankets! 


Check up your supply. Most likely you need a new, 
bright, handsome one— 


For Picnics. 
An Esmond Indian Robe is just the thing! Striking 
colors that glow in the sunlight. 
patterns in great variety. 

For use in the auto (or for those many occasions 
when a handy, light covering is wanted), there are 
the new, delightful Esmond Animal Skin Blankets 
in leopard, tiger and alligator designs. 


True Indian 


For Porcurts AND BEDROoMs. 
Let the summer sunlight stream in on blankets of 
cheerful summery shades. 

There are Esmonds in gay greens and blues; in 
flower-like pinks and lavenders; in designs Colonial, 
Queen Anne, French, Spanish, Indian—an unending 
and lovely array! 

Esmonds enable you to have an appropriate blanket 
for every type of room—blankets that harmonize! 
America’s leading decorators have approved them. 


For Camps AND SUMMER Homes. 
See that you have an ample supply. Surely it is 
worth the price of a few extra blankets never to 
have an uncomfortable guest or a shivering child. 
Esmonds come in many weights. It’s a comfort to 
have both light and heavy ones handy. 


7 7 ¥ 


Esmond Blankets are easier to handle and launder 
Esmond ‘‘Two-in-One’’ (Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 
double-woven Blankets have the two thicknesses 
of a pair blanket woven in a single length—which 


ESMOND & 


“Baby specialists recommend 
the qualities of Esmond “Baby “Blankets 


‘THER special weave makes them both very light and very 
warm—the most essential qualities in bed covering for the 
baby. They can easily be kept sanitarily clean—even after re- 
peated washing, they keep their downiness and stay soft as 


rabbit fur. 


The patterns of Esmond Baby Blankets are quaint, amusing 
and varied; the colorings soft and lovely. 


No wonder that more babies snuggle happily and snooze = 


comfortably under Esmond Baby Blankets than under any other 
make of blankets in the world! Priced 85c to $5. 
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adds to comfort, makes bed-making easier, and 
saves work in washing. Even after repeated wash- 
ings Esmonds do not mat; they are fade-proof, too. 


Esmond Cortex-Finish Blankets—$3.50 to $7 
They are made of specially selected fluffy fibres 
woven in a mew way which makes these blankets 
delightfully soft and downy. Esmond ‘‘Pair-in- 
One’’ (Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) Blankets, especially 







light-weight for use during the summer, $3 to $4. 


They have been called the finest and most beautiful 
wool blankets yet produced in America. 


Esmond on every blanket and bathrobe label. Be 
sure you are really getting an Esmond. 


HY take an old, dull- 
colored blanket on your 
icnics when you can have the 
beauty of these Esmond Blankets 
for so little? . .. The Esmond 
Tiger Skin Blanket is decora- 
tive, conveniently small, chill- 
proof ... The Indian Blanket 
is one of the many richly col- 
ored, authentic Esmond Indian 
patterns so appropriate for use 
outdoors and in the automobile, 
Both are Cortex-Finish. 


Esmond Camel’s-Hair Blankets and 
Esmond Pure Wool Blankets—$8.50 to $36 


To assure yourself of quality, look for the name 











These bright days call for light blankets that harmonize in coloring with the sunny outdoors. The greens 
and tans of these Esmond Blankets bring the spirit of summer into the room. Both are Cortex-Finish. 






KEIS 


FREE: “The Outline of ‘Blanket “Beauty” 
An instructive booklet, beautifully illustrated in colors 


Send 10c for Dolly Blanket 
It will delight your little girl and show you Esmond 
quality. Write to Esmond Mills, Esmond, R. I., Dept. J 3- 
(1 Lenclose 10c for Dolly Blanket 


CO Send free “Story of Bunny Esmond" for the children 
C Send free “The Outline of Blanket Beauty" 


Ce eeeeteeseoeneceecsensonaneneerensoendeocaqgenee® 
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Make every cleaning 
count for two! | 


i 

‘ / ? i 

( = twice the dirt every time you clean. \ 
And clean less often. Li 

4] 





You can, with a Premier Duplex. It has doub- 
le action for quicker and more thorough i 
work. Its motor-driven brush flicks off the : 
stubborn threads and shakes out the 
knife-edged grit. At the same time, 
strong suction is drawing it all into 
the bag. 


And the Premier Duplex is easy to 
use and to care for. It never needs 
oiling. Ball bearings, packed in 
lubricant, in both motor and 
brush, keep it in constant run- 
ning order. With a Premier 
Duplex you can clean in 

half the time— get twice 

the dirt — and enjoy 

double leisure for 

many, many years. 
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ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER‘CO., Inc. ‘ 
Dept. 105 Cleveland, Ohio 





Manufactured and distributed in : 
Canada by the Premier Vacuum 
Cleaner Co., Ltd., General Offi- 
ces, Toronto. 


Sold over the entire world, out- 
side of the U. S. and Canada by 
the Internati.’ ' General Electric 
Co., Inc., Scher’ -4v, New York, 
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COMPLETE CORSET COMFORT 


Need you endanger your 


“f NOMPLETE freedom of movement, 

no sense of restraint”’, these are the 
familiar phrases which every woman 
hears when being fitted with a founda- 
tion garment. For comfortable corsetry 
is the watchword of the day. 


But a danger to health and beauty of 
figure lurks in many of the comfortable 
foundation garments worn today. For a 
garment may be perfectly comfortable 
and yet fail to give the weary muscles of 
the torso much needed support. This 
often results in a slumping old-looking 
figure, a pouchy diaphragm, enlarged 
hips, and sagging abdominal muscles. 

any a case of “nerves”, headache or 
backache is directly traceable to this 
lack of proper support. 


The “comfortable” garment often 
destroys the firm youthful lines of the 
figure, endangers health by encouraging 
bad posture, and ends in causing acute 
discomfort. 


How You eay Obtain 
True (orset (Comfort 


There is one way of being entirely com- 
fortable while safeguarding your figure 
from fatigue and sagging muscles. Have 
a Spencer foundation garment designed 
especially for you from your individual 
measurements and figure description, by 
a Spencer expert designer who has de- 
voted a lifetime to interpreting the 


lines of the body into terms of beauty 
and health. 


The garment thus designed for you 
and for you alone may be a cleverly cut 
one-piece garment to give a smooth un- 


SEND FOR FREE “FIGURE DIAGNOSIS” 


By special arrangement this coupon entitles you, as a reader of this magazine, to a com- 
plete study of your figure by the Spencer Corsetiere. There will be no charge for this service. 








| THE BERGER BROTHERS CO. 
141 Derby Ave., New Haven, Conn. 


: have her make a free study of my figure needs. 


Do you ant to make money? 

: Check the square ine right and we will tell you how 
: you may make L0 to $250 a month. We provide the 
: necessary tra ag. 

j_May, 1927 





: Please send me the name of your nearest Corsetiere and : 


TE TT RE Er OE 2A REN ABE ty | PRE 
(OS ORT ENT EO Me NITE 22 LOOT BA 
: OAISTER ee as danssatpsusachatbaavi kuarassdnensn 








This garment ‘was designed for the figure shown above 
to provide mild abdominal support and to give a 
graceful back line. Your garment will be designed to 


meet your individual needs. 










Spencer 


orsets 
are never 

sold in 
stores 





gure! 


broken line to your figure, it may bea 
softly boned girdle, a flexible belt, a 
youthful Spencer-Band, or a supporting 
corset. In any case it will give you all 
the comfort and sense of ease that you 
have been vainly seeking while afford. 
ing each muscle the friendly support 
which safeguards your health and the 
trim youthful lines of your figure. 


cA Unique Health Service 


The Spencer Corsetiere will make a 
complete study of your figure from the 
standpoint of correct posture and grace 
of figure. This study is entirely free and 
does not obligate you in any way. Look 
in the telephone book, and if you do not 
find her listed under “Spencer Cor- 
setiere’’ send us the coupon below. 


Nore: The Spencer Designing System 
creates flexible corsets, belts, Spencer 
Alls, Girdles, brassieres and surgical 
corsets—everything needed for style, com 
fort and support at prices you can afford. 


Who Suffers Most from 
Posture IIls? 


A noted physician, who makes a pos 
ture test a regular part of every health 
examination, recently said: ‘‘Many 
people erroneously think that very 
heavy women suffer most from ptosis 
(a sagging of the abdominal muscles) 
and similar posture ills. My records 
show that this is not so. Very slender, 
under-weight women seem to suffer es 
pecially from a lack of tone in the 
muscles so that they should have some 
carefully designed garment to give their 
vital org:ns the protection and support 
which nature fails to give them.” This 
is only another way of saying that the 
slender woman is in special need of in 
individually designed Spencer founc'a- 
tion garment. 


SPENCER CORSETS 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


‘We create a design especially for you” 


THE BERGER BROTHERS COMPANY 
In Great Britain: SPENCER CORSETS, Ltd. 


© 1927, The Berger Bros. Co. 


141 DERBY AVENUE » NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
BRITANNIA ROAD 


BANBURY, OXON., England 
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The Lunch Party 
a [e BROWN (the first guest 


/] to THE Hostess): How 
d’you do, may I use the 

hone? I want to call up my 

», I’m afraid I left my electric 
. on, I was just pressing —— 
iu Hostess: Certainly, you'll just 
ve time before lunch. (Turning to other 
{s.) How d’you do, how d’you do. 

\irs. BROWN (coming from the tele- 
pione): Busy, of course! (To another 

si.) I was just trying to get my house 
on the phone, I’m afraid I left my electric 
iron on, I was just pressing some —— 

(HE Hostess: Shall we go in to lunch? 
(‘To Mrs. Brown.) I’ve told Katie to 
try your house again in a few minutes. 

Mrs. Brown: Oh, thank you so much, 
I’m so afraid of fire. 

Mrs. GREEN (another guest to MRs. 
BROWN after they are seated): Did you 
say you had a fire? 

Mrs. BROWN: Mercy, I hope not, but 
I was afraid I’d left my electric iron on, 
I was just pressing some 

Mrs. Biack (the third guest): Oh, 
heavens, I hope you didn’t, I had a friend 
whose house was burned down by an 
electric iron, it was a lovely big one, I 
think they’re so dangerous, they were so 
fond of it, they designed it themselves. 

THE Hostess: Speaking of design- 
ing 

Mrs. GREEN: It must be awful to have 
your house burn down, I have a little 
warning light on mine that tells you 
when it’s going. Do you really think you 
left it on? 

Mrs. BRown: I’m not sure, of course, 
but I have that awful feeling that I may 
have. 

THE Hostess: What queer weather 
we’re having, they say 

Mrs. BLAcK: Perhaps you didn’t leave 
it on, I left mine on once and it burned a 
hole right through the table, if I hadn’t 
happened to go back 

THE Hostess: It’s the dance at the 
Club tonight, isn’t it? 

Mrs. GREEN: I have a perfect horror 
of fire, some people like to go to them, 
I don’t. 

Mrs. BROWN: 
can. 

Mrs. BLAck: No, neither do I. I never 
smell wood burning but I think of that 
awful fire at the 

THE Hostess: I suppose you’re all 
going to the dance? 

Mrs. GREEN: Do you remember the 
night the lamp shade got on fire at the 
Club, and —— 

ALL THE Guests: Hush! What’s 
that? (Fire engines are heard in the street.) 

Mrs. BRown: Mercy! I'll have to go, 
maybe it’s my —— 

Mrs. GREEN: I'll go with you, dear. 

They rush out.) 

Mrs. BLack: I guess I’ll go to the 
corner. (She rushes after them.) 

THE Hostess: Well! 

\fter a few minutes the telephone rings. 
THE Hostess (at the telephone): Hello! 
Mrs. Brown: It’s all right, it wasn’t 

my house, it’s the Soap Factory, we’re all 
oing up there, jump in your car and come 
ong, they say it’s the most wonderful 
ght. You can imagine my relief. 
BEATRICE HERFORD. 














I don’t see how they 





To Seventeen 


; ‘“RANDMAMMAS portrait looks down 
‘J at you, 
_ Painted when she had turned seventeen. 
“yes of ingenuous, tranquil blue 

_Seem to peer over the years between 
You and her. So she watches you there. 
{s there dismay in her childish stare? 


You, her grandchild, are quick and gay; 
She was tender and calm and meek. 
Daring things that you like to say, 
Rouge that brightens your sunburned 
cheek, 


) 
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Words of songs that you love to croon 
Probably would have made Grandmamma 
swoon. 


Grandmamma’s body was braced by 
stays; 
Grandmamma’s hair was thick and 
long. 
Free, untrammeled, 
ways; 
Gallant your head where the short curls 
throng. 
You can play tennis the livelong day; 
Sometimes Grandmamma tried croquet. 


your waist and 


You have daring and wit and glee; 
You are thrilled with the zest of life. 
Grandmamma placidly longed to be 
Sometime somebody’s gentle wife. 
Things you think and the dreams you 
dream 
Would have made ladies like Grand- 
mamma scream. 


See, you are watched by the portrait’s 
eyes. 
Powder and lipstick and cigarette 
Grandmamma marks with a pained sur- 
prise. 
That’s her expression, perhaps, and 
yet— 
Strange is the look in those eyes of blue! 
Can it be Grandmamma envies you? 
—FREDERIC F. VAN DE WATER. 


Antiquing Father 


ae O CHILDREN in town have a nicer 

home to stay away from than ours,” 
remarked Mrs. Grover Cleveland Smith, 
wife of the well-known banker of Jones- 
ville, Ind. ‘‘The house has been furnished 
throughout with early American so long 
that only the two oldest remember our 
golden oak. The last thing to go was the 
sideboard of the late Benjamin Harrison 















































SONNY: 





*“*“MAMMA! THE PLUMBER HAS HURT HIS FINGER. 
"IM YOU’D KISS IT AND MAKE IT WELL”’ 








period. Ever since we discarded that 
we’ve been practically 100 per cent Colo- 
nial, except when Pa gets the lumbago. 
Then he likes to go to the lumber room 
and lie on the lounge we took out of the 
living room the year we quit calling it a 
parlor. Pa’s always liked that lounge. 
We got a Duncan Phyfe sofa to take its 
place, but at certain times I always know 
where to find Pa. 

““You’d never know to look at our rooms 
now that we’d ever had a full set of family 
portraits on easels. But we had; and also 
the biggest copies of Pharaoh’s Horses 
and The Stag at Bay that ever came 
to Jonesville. But now the children can 
bring their friends home from school and 
college without risk of being disgraced. 
We’ve got almost nothing later than 1800 
except the automobiles and Pa’s dinner 
coat. It’s 1900. 

““Pa’s done right by his children, though 
they don’t give him credit. He gave up 
dipping his bread in his coffee in 1910 and 
except for one or two false moves toward 
his cup he’s never done it since. The 
nearest thing to a complaint I ever heard 
him make was one night we were having a 
formal dinner and he said to me he’d like 
to take me to a good old 1897 church 
supper.” —McCreapy Huston. 


The Time to ‘Read 


HE self-made man was in the midst of 

his first interview. ‘‘How,’’ inquired 
the interviewer, “‘did you find time to read 
in those formative years?” 

The self-made man patted his chest 
proudly. 

“T kept a good book open on my desk,” 
said he, “‘and read it during telephone 
calls—while holding the wire when an 
operator or somebody’s efficient secretary 
said ‘Just a moment, please,’”’ he has- 
tened to explain. 











I TOLD 


‘Dude ‘Ranching 


HINGS is different on the 
prairie, where the cattle useter 
roam 

And the lone wolf, wild and wary, 
made his rock-ribbed, flea-lined 
home; 

Where the ky-ote sang his solo you can 
hear the “‘uke”’ and “‘sax,”’ 

And you see folks playin’ polo where the 
wild horse left his tracks, 

And the ranch-house bell is ringin’—gosh! 
the sound gives me a shock— 

For the cowboys to come stringin’ for their 
tea at four o’clock. 

If a top-hand’s good at prancin’ he jest 
simply gits no rest, 

For the nights are filled with dancin’ since 

the dude ranch hit the West. 


When the cowpuncher punched cattle, 
work was hard and pay was small; 
Life was mostly like a battle from the 
springtime to the fall; 

But today no more we rassle with the wild- 
eyed long-horn steer, 

For we pick a pilgrim passel and we guide 
em there and here; 

All the bronks they ride is gentle—past 
their youthful buckin’ day — 

And our work is mostly mental, ans’rin’ 
questions on the way. 

Weare up on books and drammer—we can 
play bridge with the best— 

And we sure are strong on grammar since 
the dude ranch hit the West. 


We have got our wardrobes classy— 
woolly chaps and fancy shirts; 

We now drink the demi-tassy, and play 
tennis till it hurts; 

We’ve a chef who parley-voos us when he 
serves us up our grub; 

An admirin’ caddie views us when at golf 
we swing a club; 

And our winter path ain’t thorny—not for 
us the bunk-house tame; 

We light out for Californy and the movin’ 
pitcher game. 

For the old days are we sighin’? 
sob shakes any chest; 

Bonds are what the cowboy’s buyin’ since 
the dude ranch hit the West. 

— ARTHUR CHAPMAN. 


Nary 


It Has Gompensations 


Y WIFE is going to have the house 

done over this spring. She hasn’t 
told me yet, but her abstraction always 
means either a renovation or a trip, and 
we just got back from a trip. 

I’ll be glad, in a way, if she comes down 
with a good, hard attack of remodeling. 
She is always happy and cheerful when 
teaching carpenters and painters their 
trade. I’ve often noticed that even 
papering a room will improve her spirits 
and her health 25 per cent. 

Besides, if she takes on a big job like her 
symptoms suggest is coming on, I’ll be able 
to slip in a couple of changes, such as a 
bookshelf in my room and a new door on the 
garage, which she has been vetoing for three 
or four years on account of the expense. 


The Simple Flowers 


PON a street in our town 

There lives a certain Mrs. Brown. 
Her next-door neighbor’s name is Green. 
There’s but a garden fence between, 
And on this fence there blithely grows 
The honeysuckle, and the rose. 


Although so near these women dwell, 
They do not know each other well. 

In fact, they pass each other by 

With tilted chin and frigid eye. 

The rose and honeysuckle hence 
Should meet as strangers on the fence. 


The honeysuckle, raised by Green, 
Upon her side the fence is seen; 

By Brown the rambler rose was grown, 
Upon her side and hers alone. 
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Reproduced from a 
photograph of a Harts- 
horn Roller that was 
installed in a Chicago 
home in 1870, and 
was rendering active 
service up to a few 
months ago. 





HIS veteran Hartshorn Roller had round- 
ed out a full year’s service in a Chicago 
West Side home before Mrs. O’Leary’s cow 
kicked over the lantern that set the city ablaze. 


Because the wind blew toward the East, that 
fateful night, the roller was preserved for 
fifty-six years more of active service. It came 
down just a few short months ago, looking 
its age of course, but with years and years 
of vigor remaining in its old main spring. 


An interesting record — but not remarkable 
for Hartshorn Rollers. Just a typical instance 
of the quality that Hartshorn has built into 
shade rollers since 1860. Consult the Harts- 
horn dealer when your home needs reshad- 
ing — specify Hartshorn Shade Cloths on 
Hartshorn Shade Rollers. 


Whatever the decorative scheme of your home, there 
are Hartshorn Shade Fabrics to match it perfectly. 


Stewart Hartshorn Co., 250 Fifth Ave., New York 


SHADE PRODUCTS 
Established 1860 





A shade is only as 
good as its roller 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF HARTSHORN SHADE ROLLERS 
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And now, not knowing when to stop, 
They meet and mingle at the top. 


Alas, that flowers cannot know 
The ways of humans here below; 


That, while their owners never speak, 


They twine the closer week by week, 
Ignoring quite the feud between 


The mighty Mesdames Brown and Gr 
— ARTHUR H. FOLWELL. 
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